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TO 

RICHARD K. HAIGHT, 

NEW YORK. 

I HATE presumed on our long friendsliip, and the associations arising 
from our joint archaeological and ethnological pursuits — as well as on 
my having been your colleague in numerous scientific sooielies in 
various parts of the world, for a period ;pf more than twenty years-— 
to dedicate this volume to you. 


G. E. G. 



PREFATOilY REIARXS. 

BY aEO. K. GLIBBON. 


The title of the present volume, — ^‘Indigenous Eaces of the 
Earth,’' as well as that of our former work, — “Types of Mankind,” 
are due to my colleague. ■ 

Dk. JTott possesses, beyond most men, the faculty of epitomizing 
the gist of an argument in the fewest words. It is on that account, 
and more especially for the disappointment readers may feel upon 
finding my name substituted for my colleague’s, in this part of our 
joint book, that its opening page must contain an expression of my 
regret at the only untoward event which, from first to last, has been 
encountered in the literary undertaking now brought favorably to 
an end. 

Being unavoidable, however, such issue — unforeseen but a few 
days ago— requires some brief explanation. 

On my return fi^om Europe last May, M. Alfred Maury’s manu- 
script for Chapter L was the only part of this book in a state of com- 
pletion. Mr. Eeaxcis Pulszky’s, for Chapter 11., arrived in consecu- 
tive portions by the mails from London; Dr. J. Aitkee' Meigs’s, for 
Chapter IH., and mine for Chapters V. and VI., were written here, 
during the past summer and autumn ; while Dr. STorr, in the same 
interval, prepared his for Chapter IV. at Mobile. 

It having been deemed inexpedient to incur the risks of loss of 
these manuscripts by sending them hence to Mobile, Dr, ISTott, except 
through private correspondence and my oral report to him “ chez 
lui” last ISTovember, was necessarily unacquainted with their several 
tenor: but, when receiving from Iris hands the manuscript for Chap- 
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ter lY., I anticipated no difficulty in supplying Mm witli the “ proof- 
sheets” of our volume quite in time for one — ^to whom the subjects 
developed in it are so familiar— to write the few pages of synopsis 
desirable for its “ Prefatory Eemarks.” 

Under this expectation, the “ proof-sheets ” have been punctually 
forwarded hence to Mobile by our Publishers ; and I took for granted 
that, by the 15th February, at furthest, De. Wott’s second manuscript 
would have reached me here for the press. Unfortunately^ we have 
all “ reckoned without our host.” From the latter part of December 
until, I may say, this moment, the wintry condition of the roads has 
been such as to compel my colleague to write me, almost at the last 
moment, that, having received- but few of the “proof-sheets,” and 
these in no connected series, he must abandon the hope of editing 
our “Prefatory Remarks.” 

My individual chagrin at eontre-tempi is so great that I will not 
attempt to offer any substitute for De. ITott’s frustrated intentions. 
At a more propitious time, and through some other vehicle, I hope 
that my colleague may publish his own commentary upon “ Indige- 
nous Races of the Earth,”— which owes far more to his personal 
science and propulsion than appears on its fece. In consequence, 
my part reduces itself to the editorship of three additioiial contribu- 
tions,— to. three paragraphs about Egyptian ethnography— and to 
succinct observations concerning my own Chapters T. and VI 

The gratifying communications now presented afford much scien- 
tific novelty and food for the reader’s reflections. I append each in 
its order of date. 

“Raw Taed, Philadelphia, Jitw. 20tA, 1867. 
“ Messrs. U<m & Gliddoh, 

“Dear Sirs: — Tour communication in regard to the hairy race 
who inhabit the Kurile Islands, and the red men of Formosa, has 
been received. 

“I take pleasure in forwarding you two ‘heads ’ of the former, as 
drawn by Mr. A. E. Hartman, the able artist of the United States 
Surveying Steamer ‘John Hancock,’ and only regret that I am 
unable to furnish you with similar sketches of the latter, our opportu- 
nities of examining them 'having been very limited. I take the fol- 
lowing extracts in regard to these slightly known races from a nar- 
rative of our Cruise wMch I have now in press : — 

«THK BBD MBS OF THE ISLAND OF FCBMOSA* 

« I will say nothing more about- Formosa fax the present. We left shores about as 
wise as we were upon onr arrxYal, and it was not until our second visit that we picked np 
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wW little informatron' now exists npcsn the files of the Expedition in fegard to it* Epoii 
leaving Eeilnng (the port of the island of Formosa), for Hong-Kong, we kept along th© 
east coast of the island, in the vain search for a reported harbor. There was nothing to b© 
seen bnt an iron-bound coast with range afteiT range of lofty mountains lifting themselves 
above the heavy surf that broke along the entire beach. One day we thought we had dis- 
covered it: we saw ahead the smoke of distant Tillages rising back of a bight in the coast 
which looked very mnch like a harbor ; but, upon approaching it, we found ourselves mis- 
taken. We, however, lowered a boat and attempted to land, bnt the surf was breaking so 
furiously that it would have been madness to have entered it. Besides, the beach was 
crowded by naked and excited savages, who it was generally reported were cannibals, and 
into whose company we should consequently have preferred being thrown with reliable arms 
in our hands. The two convicts, whom the captain had taken in the boat to interpret in 
case of his being able to landj became so frightened at the savage appearance of those 
reported man-eaters, that they went on their knees to him, protesting, through the steward^ 
that the islanders had eaten many of their countrymen, and that if he went any nearer they 
would do the same by him and the boat’s crew. Finding it impossible to pass the surf, the 
host returned on bojird, and we squared away for Hong-Kong.” * * * * “And now, be- 
fore I turn to my joiumal for a few pages in regard to our experience while coasting around 
this island, let me enlighten the reader as mnch as possible in regard to it from other 
sources. The Encyclopaedia Britannica says, — 

“ * The Butch at an early period established a settlement on this island. 

*<‘In 1625, the viceroy of the Philippine Islands sent an expedition against Formos% 
with a view of expelling the Butch. It was unsuccessful. . . . About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, it afforded a retreat to twenty or thirty thousand Chinese from the 
fury of the Tartar conquest. ... In 165S, a conspiracy of the Chinese against the Butch 
was discovered and suppressed; and, soon after this, Goxinga, the governor of the maritime 
Chinese province of Tehichiang, applied for permission to retire to the island, which was 
refused by the Butch governor; on which be fitted out an expedition, consisting of six hun- 
dred vessels, and made himself master of the town of Formosa and the adjacent country. 
The Butch were then allowed to embark and leave the island, . , . Coxinga afterward eu- 
gs^ed in a war with the Chinese and Butch, in which he was defeated and slain. But they 
were unable to take possession of the island, which was bravely defended by the posterity 
of Goxinga; and it was not till the year 1683 that the island was voluntarily smrrendered 
by the reigning prince to the Emperor of China. ... In 1805, through the weakness of 
the Chinese government, the Ladronc pirates had acquired possession of a great part of th© 
southwest coast.* 

“ The Encyelopmdia Americana says, — 

“ <The island is about two hundred and forty miles in length fronoL north to south, and 
sixty from cast to west in its broadest part*, but greatly contracted at each extremity. 
That part of the island which the Chinese possess presents extensive and fertile plains, 
watered by a great number of rivulets Hiat fall from the eastern mountains. Its air is 
pure and wholesome, and the earth produces in abundance com, rice, and most other kinds 
of grain. Most of the India, fruits are found here, — such as oranges, bapanas, pineapples, 
guavas, cocoanuts, — and partof those of Europe, particularly pea©h*es, apricots, figs, grapes, 
chestnuts, pomegranates, watermelons, &c. Tobacoof sugar, pepper, camphor, and cin- 
mamon^ are also common. The capital of Formosa is Taiouan, — a name which the Chi- 
nese give to the whole island.’ 

“ In addition to the foregoing extracts from standard authority, we have a most marvel- 
lous account of this island from the pen of MauriMus Augustus, Count de Benyowsliy, a 
Folish refugee from Siberian exile, who visitedrits east coast, in 1790, in a small armed ves** 
s^ containing about one hundred men. The account by this nobleman is interesting in the 
extreme, but unfortunately he is guilty of-one gross and palpable falsehood, which necessa- 
rily throws a shade of distrust on his entire nairative. He spenks ‘ of anchoring in several 
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place of refuge along that enfee shore. On the north an<f w ^ 

anchoring in one of aese ‘ fine harhore,’ the Connt goes on to ^ve ns anjd« ^ 
th« people who received him: they were Indians, savages and very fi^«e, ^ “ 

a«t thisoon attempted the mnider of a party that hadvisjted fteirvdlage. He now 
Sd a great many omem, got np his anchor, and went to an ad.ommg 
was most graciously received for having riain so many of their enemies of the 
Z S left. Here he fell in with a prince, who persuaded him into 
another prince and thus they fought for some time. Finally, he drags himself from the 
island, much to the distress of the prince his ally, who loads him down wit go^ 

It is impossible to read the Count's nartative and say what he did see. He was evidently a 

blood-relative of the Munchausen family. „ i A* 

«And now, having shown what others say in regard to Fonnosa, et ^ 

. old John,* whom we left at anchor under shelter of its west coast at 

day. Here is what my journal says in regard to our arrival, and to what we saw and did 

We louM sef nXng that night saTe an extensive stretch .. 

Tw a sloping green, in the rear of which we imagined we saw a village slumbering ^ 
^pen4 sbSlows of a high range of mountains. But this viUage existed, many said 
IB Te vivid ima^nations of a few, and it Was not until darkness had become sufficien^ 
dense to reflect its many lights, that the fact was generally admitted. The next 
however, we had a most refreshing view spread out before us, green slopes and wavi^ 
il<dd8 of grain, broken here and there by extensive tracts of table-land, over which we coiM 
see the cattle roving in their lasy search for the more tender mouthfnls of the abundant 

^^During the night the gale fortunately abated, and the next morning ‘bust-proof » and 
his master, several others of the mess, and myself, ventured into our best-pulling boat and 
strack out boldly for- the beafch. It was a hard and wet puli ; but something over thr^ 
quarters of an hour sufficed to cross the stormy half mile that separated us, and, as the 
keel grated with welcome harshness on the sand, we felt ourselves once more on shore, 
mat if the boat was half full of water, and we like half-drowned rats? we were still m 

** ‘We landed upon thiig stiange and crowded beach without fear, simply from the fact 
ihat, while yet some distance off, we had i^adily recognised the natives as Chinese, and, 
al&ough they were ah armed with either the matchlock or bow and arrow, we knew too 
much of their race to anticipate violence. This crowd, which received us in a most noisy 
manner, was composed of . men, women, and children, ^ — the males of almost every age being 
armed. We had takenAhe precaution to bring one of our Chinese mess-hoys with us; but, 
their language being neither the Mandarin, Canton, or Shanghm dialect, he at first found 
great difficulty in making himself understood. After a while, however, by the aid of the 
few words common to each, and-a fearful amount of violent pantomime on our part, we suc- 
ceeded in exchanging ideas with tolerable freedom. 

« * From all that we could learn from them in this way, it seems that they exist' in a state 
of perpetual warfare with their savage neighhors of the east comL The island being very 
narrow there, the latter find no difficulty in crossing the mountain-ridge which, like a huge 
back-bone, divides the two territories, capturing cattle, making prisoners, burning isolated 
habitations, and then retreating into their mountain-fastnesses, where they are never fol- 
lowed by their unwarlike victims. Thus we always found the latter armed with sword, 
matchlock, or bow and arrow, and confining themselves strictly to their fields and pasture- 
grounds. Whenever we evinced a disposition to ascend the bushy sides of the neighboring 
hills, they became greatly alarmed, caught hold of our clothes, threw themselves in our 
paths, and made signs to us that, our teroats would be certainly cut and we roasted for 
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Biippep by bad men wbo were very strong and fierce, and who wore large riligs in iSieir eau. 
We did not know what to make of all this at first; bnt Hartman, who had wandered olf by 
Hmself in search of snipe, rejoined ns. shortly before dark, and opened onr eyes. 

* Having unconscionsly wandered over the low land and ascended a neighboring elevar 
tion, he had seated himself upon a fragment of rock, and was admiring the view which 
opened before him, when his ear suddenly caught a sound as of some animal making its 
way cautiously through the bushes. He turned quickly, and saw a party of three, whom 
he had no difficulty in recognizing as ‘bad men who wore large rings in their ears.* 

‘“Here was a fix for our innocent sportsman: he mnst either retire with an imagina% 
tail between his legs, or face boldly the unleoked-for danger. Fortunately, he was a man 
of nerve, and was moreover armed with a shot-gun, bowie-knife, and revolver. Choosing, 
therefore, the latter alternative, he arose with a great air of non-she-lan-cy (as I once 
heard the Word pronounced by an American who had been to Paris), and advanced to the 
nearest, a tall, fine-looking fellow, who rested upon his bow and fixed his gaze curiously 
upon him. Hartman says that he whistled with considerable success portions of a popular 
air as he thus went, as it were, into the lion*s mouth, hut never before felt snch a longing 
to be safely on the distant decks of the much-abused ‘ old John,* He soon Joined this 
princely-looking savage, and as the others drew near he made a careful but hurried survey 
of their personal appearance, exchanged a Mexican dollar for the bow and arrow of one of 
them, evidently against the will of the surprised owner, and then leisurely retraced his way 
until an intervening clump of trees enabled him with safety to call upon his legs to do their 
duty. It is needless to remark that the vocal music and the air of ‘non-she-lan-cy* expired 
in each other’s arms at this point. He ran -for a mile or morb before evincing the slightest 
curiosity to know if he was followed.* 

“ He described them as being of large stature, fine forms, copper-colored^ high cheek-bones, 
heavy jaws, coarse black hair reaching to the shoulders, and boasting no clothing save the 
maro, and a light cotton cloth over the shoulders , — very muck like our JStorih American Indi- 
he thought. No wonder that such a miserable race as the Chinese should hold them 
in dread: in fact, the only wonder is that they have the courage to remain on the same 
island. I suppose that our innocent sportsman is the first member of civilization who has 
had a close view of these reputed cannibals since Benyowsky, tbe Polish Count, cruised 
along their shelterless shores in 1790 , since which time they have been more out of the 
world even than the Japanese. These singularly-captured bow and arrows are now in the 
collection of the Expedition. ***** 

“ More than once, however, impelled by our excessive cariosity to. learn more of these 
unknown people, did we attempt to land; and more exciting attempts at shore-going I never 
participated in. Upon one of these occasions we entered upon the dangerous trial with two 
of our best boats ; but, upon nearly losing the inner .one, with all who' were in her, wo 
wisely returned on hoard. We got more than one near vie^ of the savages, however, heard 
their voices, and answered their signs ; but all this only increased our desire to know more 
of them, for now we saw that they were veritable red men ; and what were red men doing 
on the island of Fmmosa? 

“From what I could see over the distance which separated our boat from the CTOwded 
beach, I found the previous description of our ‘innocent sportsman* substantiated by nay 
own eyes and those of others. We saw an excited crowd of fine-looking, men and women, 
copper-colored, and possessed of the slightest possible amount of clothing, — the former 
boasting only a cloth tied around the head, while the latter had but a thin loose garment 
that seemed to gather around the throat and extended no farther than the knee. Some of 
the men were armed "^^ith bow and arrow, others with very serviceable-looking matchlocks; 
the women held various articles in their hands, probably for barter, and, as we pulled 
away after our narrow escape, they evinced their sorrow and desire to trade by loud cries 
and the most violent gestures. Our Chinese boy had almost fainted from fright as tHe inner 
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boat backed iato Uie wirf m tbe attempt to land: be conld only tremble and cry ont, * l>ey 
•eat maul dey eat manP His friends on the othei? side had evidently impressed him with 
that nnpleasant national characteristic, and hence Ms fright when apparently about to be 
rolled helplessly to their feet by a hpiling surf. 

“The same day upon which we^ade this our last attempt to land among them, we 
steamed along np their coast, keeping as close as was prudent, — in fact closer, — and exa- 
mining with onr glasses as far back as we conld see. In this way we saw small but appa- 
rently comfortable stone houses, neatly-kept grounds, — what looked like fruitful gardens 
and green fields, — all' being cultivated by ‘Chinese prisoners who had not yet been eaten,* 
we were told on the other side ; or rather we were told that their friends, when captured, 
were made to work tmtil needed for culinary purposes. 

“We were surprised at tMs air of comfort among half-naked savages, and could not but 
wonder how they could have built such nice-looking houses, until we finally concluded that 
their prisoners had been made to turn their hands to masonry as well as gardening. Thus 
@aded our second and la^t visit to Formosa.’* 

“mas Minr, oa HAiRT KUBii*.” 


[See Uent. Habersham’s oommeut^ Chapter vl., pp 620-621.1 



“Hoping that the foregoing extracts are what you want, I remain 
ypure very truly, ' ’ 


A. W. Habebsham, it. S. K. 
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^^Cambeib0e, JVJ. 1, 185T, 

My dbab Sirs.— I n answer to your queries respecting my latest 
investigations upon the question of the primitive diversity of the 
races of manj I have only a few general remarks to make. Most 
of the difficulties which have been in the way of a more speedy 
solution of that perplexing question, have arisen from the circum* 
stance, that it has been considered too isolately, and without due 
reference to the progress made in other branches of Zoology. I have 
already shown, in the ‘ Sketch of the natural provinces of the animsd 
world, and their relation to the different types of man,’ which you 
have inserted in ‘Types of Mankind,’ that, so far as their geogra- 
phical distribution upon the surface of the globe is concerned, the 
races of man follow the same laws which obtain in the circumscrip- 
tion of the natural provinces of the animal kingdom. Even if this 
fact stood isolated, it would show how intimately the plan of the 
animal creation is linked with that of mankind. But this is not all: 
there are other features occurring among animals, which require the 
most careful consideration, inasmuch as they bear precisely upon the 
question at issue, whether mankind originated from one stock, or from 
several stocks, or by nations. These features, well known to uveiy 
zoologist, have led to as conflicting views respecting the unity or 
plurality of certain types of animals, as are prevailing respecting 
the unity or plurality of origin of the human races. The contro- 
versy which has been carried on among zoologists, upon this pointy 
shows that the difficulties respecting the races of men are not pecu- 
liar to the question of man, but involve the investigation of the 
whole animal kingdom — ^though, strange as it may appear, they 
have always been considered without the least reference to one 
another. 

“ I need not extend my remarks beyond the class to which man 
himself belongs, in order to show how much light might be derived, 
for the study of the races, from a careful comparison of tibeir pecu- 
liar characteristics with those of animals. The monkeys most nearly 
allied to man afford even* the best examples. The orang-outans of 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, are considered by some of the most 
eminent zoologists as constituting only one single species. This is 
the opinion of Andreas Wagner, who, by universal consent, ranks 
as one of the highest authorities in questions relating to the natural 
history of mammalia; while Richard Owen, than whom no man, 
with the exception of our own Jeffreys Wyman, has studied more 
carefully the anthropoid monkeys, considers them as belonging to 
at least three distinct species. A compaiison of the full and beau- 
tifully illustrated descriptions which Owen has published, of the 
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Bkeletou and especially of the skulls of these species of orangs mth 
Uie descriptions and illustrations of the different races of man, to b 
found in almost every work on this subject, shows that the orangs 
differ from one another in the same manner as the races of mmi o ; 
go much so, that, if these orangs are different species, the 
races of men which inhabit the same countries, the Malays and fte 
Heerillos, must he considered also as distinct species. This conclu- 
sion acquires still greater strength, if we extend the companson to 
the long-armed monkeys, the Hylohates of the Sunda islands and 
of the iSninsulas of Malacca and Deckan, which extend over regions 
inhabited by the Telingans, the Malays, and the,Negrillos; for there 
. esasts even a greater diversity of opinions among zoologists respect-, 
ing the natural limits of the species of the genus Hylohates, than 
i^iecting those of the orangs, which constitute the genus Pithecus. 
I have already alluded, oh another occasion, to the identity of color 
of the Malays and orangs: may we not now remember, also, a 
rimilar resemblance between some of the species of Hylohates with 

■the Hegrillos and Telingans? _ 

“The monkeys of South America are also very instructive in this 
respect, eqiecially the genus Cebus. "While some zoologists distin- 
guish as many as ten different species, others consider them all as 
one, and others acknowledge two or three species. Here we have 
agmn, with reforenfce to one genus of monkeys, the same diversity 
' of opinion as exists among naturalists respecting toe races of man. 
But, in' case, the question assumes a peculiar interest, from the 
riroumstance that toe genus Cebus is exclusively American; for that 
ascloses toe same indefimte limitation between its species which 
■ >: -ire observe also among the’ tribes of Indians, or the same tendency 
to flitting into minor groups, running really one into toe other, 
notwitiistanding some few marked differences,-— in the same 
manner, as Morton has shown, that all toe Indians constitute but 
one race, from one erfd of the continent to toe other. This differen- 
tiation of our animals into an almost indefinite number of varieties, 
in speries which have, as a whole, a wide geographical distribution, 
is a feature which prevails very extensively upon toe two continents 
of It may be observed among our squirrels, our rabbits 

and hares, our turties, and even among our fishes ; while, in toe Old 
World, notwithstanding toe recurrence of similar phenomena, toe 
npige of variation of species seems less extensive and the range of 
their geographical distribution more limited. In accordance with 
tins general character of toe animal kingdom, we find likewise thal^ 
ainong men, -with the exception of toe Arctic Esquimaux, there is 
onfy one tingle race of men extending over toe whole range of 
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Noftili and SoKtli Amerioa, but dividing into innumerable tribes ; 
^wMlst, in' the Old World, there are a great many well-defined and 
ewily distinguished races, which are circumscribed within compara- 
tively much narrower boundaries. 

«fThis being the case, is it not plain that, unless we compare con- 
stantly the results of our ethnological investigations with the da% 
increasing information we possess respecting the relations of animals 
to one another and their geographical distribution, light will never 
^..pMne upon the question of the races of man ? 

There is another point to which I would simplj^ allude. Much 
importance is attached to the affinity of languages — by those who 
insist upon primitive unity of man — as exhibiting, in their 
opinion, the necessity of a direct affiliation between all men. But 
the very same thing might be shown of any natural family of ani- 
mals, — even of such families as contain a large number of distinct 
genera and species. Let any one follow upon a map exhibiting 'the 
geographical distribution of the bears, the eats, the hollow-horned 
ruminants, the gallinaceous birds, the ducks, or of any other families, 
and he may trace, as satisfactorily as any philological evidence can 
prove it for the human language, and upon a much larger scale, that 
the brumming of the. bears of Kamtschatka is akin to that of the 
bears of Thibet, of the East Indies, of the Sunda islands, of ISTepal, 
of Syria, of Europe, of Siberia, of the United States, of the Rocky 
mountains, and of the Andes ; though all these bears are considered 
as distinct species, who have not any more inherited -their voice one 
£rom the other, than the different r^es of men. The same may be 
said Of the roaring and miawing of the cats of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Knd America ; or of the lowing of the bulls, the species of which 
are so widely distributed nearly over the* whole globe. The same is 
true of the gackeling.of the gallinaceous birds, and of tbe quacking of 
the ducks, as well as of the song of the thrushes, — all of which pour 
forth their gay and harmonious notes in a distinct and independent 
dialect, neither derived nor inherited one from_the other, even though 
all sing thrushM. Let any philologist study these facts, and learn, at 
the same time, how independent the animals are, one from the other, 
which utter such closely allied systems of intonations, and, if he be 
not altogether blind to the significance of analogies in nature, he 
must begin himself to question the reliability of philological evi- 
dence as proving genetic derivation. 


‘‘Ls. Agassiz." 
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P ptt.atibt.p hia. Feb. lOth, 1857. 

Db. Hott and Mb. Gliddon, _ 

Dear Sirs :-You have frequently expressed the desire that I ^ 
give to you a Chapter on some ethnographic subject, whichl ’*^d 
kdly have done had I made Ethnography an especial study. Alter 
le dLth of Dk. Morton, it was proposed to, me to take up “J® 
tigation of the cranial chamcteristics of the human raees, wher^ 
hS left it, which I omitted, not from a tvant of interest in ethn^ 
phic science, but because other studies occupied my t^^®' 

L curator of the Academy of Natural Sciences the ch^ge of ^r. 
ton’s extensive cabinet of human crania, I f 

to Dr. Meigs, who has shown his capability for investigating the mtri- 
cate subject of Ethnography in the excellent Chafer he 
as a contribution to your work. To the paper of Dr. Mei^ 
proposed that I should add notes; but after a diligent peru^ it 
appeared to me so complete, that I think I could not add anything 

^mStnJge^n paleontological researches, I sought for earliw 

records of the aboriginal races of man than have reached us thtoug 
va»ue traditions or through later authentic history, but without being 
able to discover any positive evidences of the exact geological period 

of the advent of man in the fauna of the earth. 

The numerous facts which have been brought to our notice touch- 
ing the discovery of human bones, and rude implemente of art, ih 
association with the remains of animals of the earlier pliocene, 
deposits, are not conclusive evidence of their contemporaneoufl 

It is not from the land of their birth, and upon which ^ey mov^ 
and died, that we learn the Mstory of lost races of terrestrial animals ; 
it is in the beds of lakes and inland seas, and in the deltas of rivers, 
at the boundaries of their habitation. In reflecting upon the.pr^ent 
condition of the habitable earth, with it? teeming population and the 
rapid succession of births and..deatbe, we might be led to suppose 
the surface of the earth had become thickly strewn with the remainB 
of animals. It is, however, no less true than astonishing, that, with, 
comparatively trifling exceptions, the remains of each generation of 
animals are completely obliterated. Penetrate the forests, traverse 
the prairies, and explore the mountain chains and valleys of America 
and seek for the bones of the generations of red-men, of the herds of 
bison, and of other animals, which have lived and died in past ages. 
Neither upon nor beneath the surflice of the earth are they to be 
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found ; fof devouring successors, and the combined influence of air 
and moisture, have completely extinguished their traces. An occa- 
sional swollen carcase, borne by a river current, and escaping the 
jaws of crocodiles and fishes, leaves its remains in the bed of a lake 
or in a delta, to represent in future time the era of its existence. ^ 

Since the Glacial Period, or rather since the subsequent emergence 
of the northern zones of America and Europe from the Great Arctic 
Ocean, the general configuration of the continents has remained 
nearly unchanged down to the present time. In consequence of 
this circumstance the deposits or geological formations in which we 
could most advantageously study the earliest traces of primitive 
man, are, in the greatest degree, inaccessible to our investigations. 
These deposits are the beds of modern lakes and inland seas, and 
fluviatile accumulations or deltas. Marshes, in many instances, 
have served as the depository of the larger quadrupeds, which have 
perished in the mire; but these are places in which the remains of 
man would be rarely found, because they are naturally avoided. 

Coeval, perhaps, with the Glacial Period of the northern hemi- 
sphere, which at the present time exhibits its similitude in the 
Great Antarctic Ocean, primitive races of man may have already 
inhabited the intertropical regions ; and in the gradual emergence 
of the northern zones of the earth he may have followed the receding 
waters — traditions of which, in after ages, when conjoined with the 
view of the accumulations of drift material, may have given rise to 
the idea of a universal deluge, which appears to have prevailed 
among the aborigines of the western as well as of the eastern world. 

No satisfactory evidence has been adduced in favor of this early 
appearance of man ; but I am strongly inclined to suspect that such 
evidence will yet be discovered. 

Many animals, which we may infer to have existed in association 
with the Mastodon and Megalonyx, have so thoroughly disappeared 
from the face of nature that no trace of them is to be discovered. 
Near Natchez, Mississippi, there have been found together in the 
same deposit, the remains of the Elephant, Mastodon, Mylodon, 
Megalonyx, Ereptodon, Bison, Cervus, Equus, Ursus, Canis, the 
lower jaw of a lion, and the hip bone of a man. All the bones are 
infiltrated with peroxide of iron, and present the ^ame appearance. 
The lower jaw of the lion, the type of the^FlfjZfs is the only 
relic of the species yet discovered, though the animal most probably 
at one period ranged America as freely and for as long a time as its 
present congener of Africa and Asia. The human hip-bone alluded 
to, has heen supposed by Sir Charles Lyell to have been subsequently 



1 Bones of recent animals, when introduced into older deposits, may in many cases 
soon assume the condition of the fossils belonging to those deposits. Fossilisition, petri- 
faetaon, or lapidification, is no positire indication of th'e relative age of organic remains. 
The miocene vertebrate remains of the Himalayas are far more completely fossilised than 
the like remains of the eocene deposits of the Paris basin; and the remains of. the tertiary 
vertebrata of Nebraska are more fossilized than those of the secondary deposits beneath. 
The Cabinet of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia contains bones of the 
Slegalonyx and of the extinct peccary, that are entirely unchanged ; not a particle of gelatin 
has been lost, nor a particle of mineral matter added, and indeed some of the bones of the 
former even have portions of articular cartilage and tendinous attachments well preserved. 

* It is not at all improbable that man (strictly the genus Homo) may have first originated 
in central Asia. When we reflect upon the gradual advance in intelligence in the scale of 
living beings, through successive geological periods, may we not infer that the apparently 
earlier civilization of the human race in Asia is indicative of its earliest advent in that 
portion of the worfd ? Various races of man, in different geo^aphical positions, may have 
acquired their peculiar characteristics (their specific origin) at successive periods long dis- 
tant from each other. Perhaps when the aboriginal progenitors of the civilized Mexicans 
and Peruvians roamed fis savage hordes through intertropical America, the great Arctic 
Ocean yet concealed the present northern United States in its depths, and Asiatic civiliza- 
tion was then Just dawning from ages of night 
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introduced among the remains of the other animals mentioned ; and 
this supposition I deem highly probable, although the hone docs 
present the same appearance- as the others with which it was found.^ 
We cannot, however, positively deny that it was contemporaneous 
with those of the extinct animals. 

When America was discovered by Europeans it was thickly popu- 
lated by a race of man, which appears already to have existed 
'many ages, and it is quite as probable that he had his origin on this' 
continent as that men originated elsewhere and further, it is 
probable that the Eed-man witnessed the declining existence of 
the Mastodon and Megalonyx, in the later ages of the glacial 
period. 

The early existence of the genera to which our domestic animals 
belong, has been adduced as presumptive evidence of the advent of 
man at a more remote period than is usually assigned. It must he 
remembered, however, even at the present time, that of some of 
these genera only a few species are domesticated: thus of the exist- 
ing six species of Equus, only two have ever been freely brought 
under the dominion of man. 

■ The horse did not exist in America at the time of its discovery by 
Europeans; hut its remains, consisting chiefly of molar teeth, have 
now been so frequently founfl in association with th6se of extinct 
animals, that it is generally, admitted once to have been an aborigi- 
nal inhabitant When I first saw examples of these remains I was 
not disposed to view them as relics of an extinct species; for 
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although some presented characteristic ditFerences from those 'of pre- 
viously known species, others were undistinguisliable from the cor- 
responding parts of the domestic hoi-se, and among theiA were 
intermediate varieties of form and size. The subsequent discovery 
of the remains of two species of the closely allied extinct genus 
Hipparion, in addition to the discovery of remains of two extinct 
equine genera (Anchitherium and Meryehippus) of an earlier geolo- 
gical period, leaves no room to doubt the former existence of the 
horse on the American continent, contemporaneously with the Mas- 
todon and Megalonyx ; and man probably was his companion. 

Some time since, Prof. F. S. Holmes, of Charleston, submitted 
for my examination a collection of fossil bones from a posbpleiocene 
deposit on Ashley Eiver, S. C. Among remains of the extinct horse,, 
the peccary, Mylodon, Megatherium, Mastodon, Hipparion, the tapir, 
the capybara, the beaver, the musk-rat, &c., were some which I con- 
sidered as belonging to the dog, the domestic ox, the sheep and the 
hog. Prof. Holmes observes that these remains were taken from an 
extensive deposit, in which similar ones exist abundantly; and he 
further adds, that he cannot conceive that the latter should have 
become mingled with the former since the introduction of domestic 
animals into America by Europeans. It is not improbable that the 
American continent once had, as part of its fauna, renresentatives 


Mr. Pulszkt {infra. Chapter H., p. 109) has referred to Dr. Hott’s 
experienced consideration some very interesting points of Egyptian 
ethnology, based upon fresher discoveries than any with which we 
were acquainted on the publication of our last work in 1854. I 
have no wish to interfere with the lat^Fs specialty of research, in 
which I trust the future may rank me also among the taught: but, 
taking for granted that the reader' can verify accuracy in Egyptolo- 
gical works (abundantly cited in this as in? pur preceding publica- 
tion), I may here sketch some arohswlo^eai feets as preliminary 
headings for my colleague’s elabois|^Pn hereafter', — being general 
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Tk% Egy-ptians, eldest historical branch of the Hamitic gronp of 
races, now appear to science' as terrse geniti, or autochthones-, of the 
lower valley of the Nile,— and this, of course, from a period incalcu- 
lably beyond all “ chronology.” Upon them, at a seeondai-y phase 
of the existence of the former, hut prior even to the erection of the 
earliest pyramid of the Illd Dynasty, Semitic races by degrees 
became infiltrated and, at a later period— Xllth to XSIId Dynasties 
—superposed. From about the twenty-second century b. c., down to 
the seventh, Eyksos invasions, Israelitish sojourn, Phoenician com- 
merce, Assyrian and Babylonish relations, greatly Semitidzed the 
people ; at the same time that fi-equent intermarriages of the phar-a- 
onic and hierogrammatic families with princesses and ntihlesse of the 
Semitic stock in Palestine, Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, mate- 
rially -affected the original type of the ruling class of Egyptians. 
About B. 0. 650; PSAMMETICHUS I., by throwing open the amiy and 
the ports of Egypt to the Greeks, introduced a third element of 
amalgamation, viz : the Indo-European ; which received still stronger 
impetus after Cambyses (b. c. 625) and his successors held Egypt 
prostrate under Arian subjection. Alexander (b. c. 332), and the 
Ptolemies, then overwhelmed Lower Egypt with Macedonians and 
other Grecians ; Caisar (b. c. 39-30), and the Roman emperors, in- 
jected streams of Indo-Germanic, Celtic, and some Sarmatian blood, 
through legionaries drawn even from Britannia et Dacia antiquse, 
into the alread 3 '-altered Egyptian veins. Lastly, B. c. 641, Arabia 
sent her wild dromedary-riders along the Nile from its mouths to its 
Abyssinian sources. 

Now, at this period of Egyptian life, about twelve centuries ago, 
no population, in the world perhaps, had undergone such transforma- 
tions (individually speaking) of type as had these Hamites’ through 
Semitic and Indo-European amalgamation with their females, — never 
femous for continence at any time. Besides, a certain but really 
infinitesimal and ephemeral quantum of Ethiopian- and Nigritian 
blood had, through importation of concubines, all along, from the 
Xllth Dynasty, been flowing in upon this corrupted mass from tlie 
south. Preceded, under the Khalifates, by occasional Turanian 
captives; increased during the period of the “Ghu?/’ through contact 
with the Mongolian ofishoots of HuLAGOtr; and stimulated daily by 
fresh accessions of “Caucasian” — the Ottomans, about 

A. D. 1517, commenced despoiling the fairest land amidst all those 
doomed to their now-evanescent dominion. But, — and here is the 
new point in ethnology to which . the reader’s attention is solicited — 
from and after the era of the Saracenic conquest, a revulsion in the 
order of these- conflicting amalgamations began to take eft'oet. On 
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the advent of IslSrm and its institutions, which were received with 
wptureby masses, unions between the Mohammedan^ 

i^ed Fellah women and any males but Mussulmans became 
It will also be noted, too, that neither the Caucasian’^ Memlooks, 
nor the Turanian Turks, could or can raise hybrid offspring (perma- 
nent, I mean to say), in Egypt : and again, that all these importations 

of foreign rulers, since the tirne of Camhyses, consisted im soldierly 

yeiy disproportionate in numerical amount to the gross bulk of ttie 
indigenous agricultural population. 

Hence, under Islamism, the people began to pause, as regards 
any important effects, in this promiscuous intermixture with alien 
races ; except (in cities chiefly) with their congeners the Arabs, 
But, on the other hand, among the decaying mongrels termed 
y CoptB'’ (Christian Jacobites) — ^no Muslim law forbidding their 
intercourse with any nation —the action of hybridity has never 
from that day to this: which is the simple rationale of the 
discrepant accounts of tourists in respect to the multiform varieties 
beheld in this small section of the Egyptians. ITow, from the com- 
mencement of that pause, in the 7th centuiy of our era, dowm to 
the present time, some tliirty’-six generations have elapsed ; during 
which the Muslim peasant population — ^ that is, between two and 
three millions — intermarrying among themselves, have really ab- 
sorbed, or thrown off, those alien elements previously injected into 
their blood, — and thus, the Felliths of the present day have, to an 
amazing degree, and after some fifty centuries, actually recovered 
the type of the old IVth dynasty. Indeed, one might almost assert 
that, from blank centuries before Christ down to the XIXth century 
after, the greatest changes which time has wrought upon the bulk 
of the indigenous Egyptian race reduce themselves, — in religion, to 
Mohammed for Osiris; in language, to Semitic for Hamitic; in insti- 
tutions, to the musket for the bow; hut, in blood, to little if any. 
See again Mr. Pulszky^s Chapter (I, pp. 107-122), and onr plates 
(I and n, infra). 

One word more, as concerns my individual contributions in 
Chapters V and VI. 

With the exception of Chapter HI, which Dr. Meigs has been so 
good as to revise himself, the entire labor of editorship has fallen 
upon me ; and, as an inevitable consequence, I have not had the 
time, even supposing possession of the ability, to bestow upon my 
own contributions the verbal criticism they might, otherwise, have 
received. Furthermore, apart from a few pages of my manuscripts 
regarding thematural histoiy of monkeys submitted last summer to 
the obliging perusal of my friends, P^rl Leidy. and Dr. Meigs, I 
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have neither consulted anybody as to the subjects upon which I 
proposed to treat, nor has any one seen the “revises” .until tiie 
plates were stereotyped. Consequently, for whatever I may have 
written, with a free pen and open utterance, no person but myself is 
responsible. 

If the reader will complaisantly bear in mind that the Chapters, 
severally chosen by my colleague Dr. Notx, and our collaborators, 
had already covered a vast range of “Ethnolo^cal Inquiry,”— upon 
which, whether acquainted with the themes or not, delicacy forbade 
my trenching — he will perceive the reason why, under the caption 
of “the Mcnogenists and the Polygenutg,” I have endeavored to 
fin up some gaps in what I deem to be ethnographical dedderaia. 
Such as these facts or deductions of my own may be, I submit them 
unreservedly to public criticism j at the same time that, although not 
advanced with indifference to "either, they must take their chance, 
without courting approbation, or deprecating blame. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

OF THE DISTRIBUTION AND CLASSIRICATIOF OR TOFGUBS, — THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE GBOaRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RACES ; AND ON THE 
INDUCTIONS WHICH MAY BE DRAWN FROM THESE RELATIONS. 

BY ALFBED MAURY, 

JMbrarian qf thi Frmck Impentd IhsHtuU^ Secrdary-General of Gut 
SOCIJIStJI DE GISOGBAPHXS I>B PABIS. 

[WinffCOTCATBD TO »». K<mf AW 


SEGTIOE* L 

Authors who have occupied themselves witl the comparison of 
languages have been inclined sometimes not to distinguish, in the 
grammar, that Which belongs* to the very constitution of speech (itself 
nothing else than the constitution of the human mind), and that 
which appertains to such or to such another given form of utterance. 
It is here, however, that an important distinction should be made; 
because, if the difference between generic and specific characters be 
not perceived, a man is-in capable of analysis ; and instead of maldng 
a classification he loses himself in a synthesis vague and indefinite. 

Languages are organisms that are all conceived upon the same 
plan,— one might almost say, upon the same skeleton, which, in their 
development and their composition, follow fixed laws : inasmuch as 
these laws are the consequence of this organism itself. Eut, along- 
side-of this identity in the procedure, each family of tongues has its 
own special evolution, and its own destinies. They all possess among 
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themsolvos some particular aualogies^ wMch are made OTident upon 
comparing these families one with another ; but such resemblances 
are never the same amongst many families; and two groups, that 
have a given characteristic in common, differ through some oth^r 
which, notwithstanding, links one of them to a group more remot^ 
In brief, the specific characters of languages are like those of ani- 
mals; no characteristic taken singly possesses an absolute value, 
being merel/ a true indication of lineage or of relationship. It is 
their multiplicity, the frequent recurrence of grammatical forms alto- 
gether special, which really constitutes families. The closer affinity 
becomes grasped when words are discovered, either in their ensem- 
ble,” or for uses the most customary and most ancient, to be iden- 
tically the same. 

Thus, then, we recognise two degrees of relationship among the 
idioms spoken by mankind, viz : the relationship of words coupled 
with a conformity of the general grammatical system; or, this con- 
formity vrithout similitude of vocabulary. Languages may be termed 
daughter or BkterB when they offer the former degree of relationship, 
and allied when they are connected through the latter. 

Do all languages proceed from a common stock— from one primitive 
tongue, which has been the {fouchej trunk of the branches now-a- 
days living isolately ? 

This, for a long time, was believed. ISTevertheless, such belief was 
not based upon an attentive comparison of tongues that had either 
not yet been attempted, or which was hardly even sketched out : but 
it arose simply from confidence reposing upon the recital of Genesis, 
and owing to the servile interpretation that had been foisted upon 
its text. . Genesis, indeed, tells us, at the beginning of its’XIth chap- 
ter ,^ — There were then uporb all the earth one single language and the 
same wordsJ* 

This remark of the sacred historian has for its object to explain 
the account of the Tower of Babylon. The nature of his narrative 
cannot occasion doubt in the eyes of criticism the least practised. 
We have here a myth that is certainly veiy ancient, and which the 
Hebrews had brought back again (after ihe Captivity) from their 
mother-country. But it is impossible to behold in it an exposi really 
historical. The motive given for the construction of the tower is 
that which would suggest itself to the mind of a simple and ignorant 
population, unable to comprehend the reason why the Assyrians 
should erect this tower destined for astronomical observations, inti- 

* Verse 1 ; Hebrew Text (Cahkn, La BihUt Traduction nouvelh, Paris, 1831, i. p. 28)—*^ 

And now [KuL — ^H*ABeT«] the whole eartli was of [SAeFAeH AKAaTl] one up and of 
[DeBeBIM AEAaBIM] one (set of) words.’* 
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mately woven with their religion. And the explanation of the name 
of BaBeL (Babylon) itself completes the evidence that the recital had 
been written ex post facto; and, like so many myths, -suggested by 

the double acceptation of a word.^ 

The confonnding of the speech of the whole earth, could have been 
but the work of time, and of time very prolonged ; because we now 
know what lengthened persistency, what vitality, is the -property of 
tongues! One perceives in this antique legend a remembrance of 
Ihe confusion which prevailed among the divers peoples, and amid 
the different races, who visited Babylon for political or commercial 
interests. As these populations must have been already very divided, 
their languages were parceljed out, at the period of the narrative, 
into a great number of dialects; and the simultaneous employment 
of all these idioms in one and* the same city appropriately gave it the 
name of Oity of confusion. Babylon, moreover (like its modern suc- 
cessor, Bagdad of the present day), was situate almost at the point of 
partition of the two great branches of the white race, viz : the Sh®- 
MiTES, or Syro- Arabians, on the one side, and of the Japetid-®, or 
Irhno-Arians, on the other. The valley of Shindr was then, there- 
fore, as the fi’ontier-line betwixt two races who possessed some tradi- 
tions of a^common origin’; and the Biblical mythos of the Tower 
had for its object an explanation of the forgotten motives of their 
separation. 

Certainly, if one were to take the account of Genesis to the letter, 
it would be necessary to suppose that the first men had hot yet 
attained more than the first degrees of speech, and that their idiom 
was then of great, simplicity. IsTow, this primitive idiom ought to 

* [It is an amusing coincidence while the aboTe scientific passages by my erudite 
friend, M. Maurt, are in the stereotyper’s hands, the religious and profane press of 
the United States should be ringing with the joyful news of the actual discovery, on the 
classic plain of Arbela too, of “that Titanic structure” (as the enthusiastic penny*afliner 
well terms'it), the “ Towtr of BaheV* ! “Surprising,” indeed, would it be were such disco- 
very authentic. It becomes still more “ surprising ” in view of the palpable anachronisms 
by which this pious writer betrays his total ignorance of the nature, epochas, and results, 
of cuneiform researches: but, what seems most “surprising” is, that this newest canard of 
some adolescent missionary writing to Boston (the “modern Athens”) from “Beirut, Deo. 
8, 1866,” should travel the rounds of the whole press of America without (so far as I can 
learn) one word of critical commentary, or exposure of its preposterous fallacies. Those 
who, even in this country, follow step by step each discovery made in Assyria, for account 
of the Imperial Government, by the erudite and indefatigable Monsieur Place, as it is 
announced at Paris, are perfectly aware that' every newly-examined “tower” in that region 
(besides being long posterior in age to the loci built of 67 Egyptian pyramids) only affords 
additional “confirmations” of the modui through which, — during the Babylonish captivity, 
and duly registered in passages of Hebrew literature written after the “school of Esdi^” 
established itself at Jerusalem— this myth of the “ Tower of BaB6eL,” as shown above, arose 
in the Israelitish mind. Compare ef ManJmd^ 1854, pp. 297, 606, 669-60: — G. E. G.] 
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have preserved itself the least altered in that very country where Ian- 

gnages liad been one at the beginning. And yet, the Hebrew and 
Chaldsean tongues, which were those of these countries, are veiy far 
from belonging to what may be called the first floor in the formation 
of language. The Chinese, and the languages of Thibet as well as 
of the trans-Gangetic peninsula, have held to much more of the type 
of primitive tongues, than have those of the Semitic stock. Analo- 
gies infinitely greater ought to be perceived among the most aflcient 
languages — ^Hebrew, Egyptian, Sanscrit, Chinese; inasmuch as they 
should be much nearer to the source. Albeit we meet with nothing 
of the kind ; and the style of Genesis no more resembles that of the 
CMnese “ Ktfigs,** than the language of the Mig-veda approaches that 
which the hieroglyphics have preserved for us. Amidst these idioms 
there exists nothing but those identities that are due to the use of 
onomatopees, which was more frequent in primitive times than at 
the present day. The grammatical forms are different. How, let us 
note that — such is the persistency of these forms in languages — tiie 
Greek and the German, which have been separated from the San- 
Bcritic stem for more than 8000 years, have preserved, notwithstand- 
ing, a common stock of grammar. How much richer should^ not 
this stock have been amongst those languages of which we cited the 
names above. 

Besides, even were the similar words of these primitive idioms 
much more numerous than a few biliteral and monosyllabic onoma- 
topees, this would be far from suflicing to establish unity. Many 
similar words result, in tongues the most diverse, from the natural 
iliauom) connections that certain sounds have with such or such 
another sen^tion. Between the word and the perception, there are 
very many secret analogies that escape us, and which were more-de- 
cided when man lived in closer contact with nature. This is what 
the learned historian of Semitic tongues, M. Eknest Ebnak,® has judi- 
ciously remarked. Primitive man endeavored to imitate eveiything 
that surrounded him ; because he lived altogether externally. Other 
verbal resemblances are the eflfect of chance. The’ scale of sounds in 
human speech is too little extended, and the sounds themselves merge 
too easily one into another, to prevent the possibility of the produc- 
tion of a fortuitous affinity in a given case. 

Similitudes, to be veritable, ought to be grounded upon principles 
more solid than a few rare analogies. And these resemblances do 
not exist among those languages carried, according to the ipse dixit 
of the slavish interpreters of Genesis, firom the valley of Shin^to 
the four corners of the world. Thfe constitution of the tongues of 

* Mutoire et SytUme comjpari des JLttnyuet Stmitique»t Paris, 8Ta.,,lre partie, 1866. 
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eacli family appears as a primitive fact, of wMch we can no more 
pierce the origins than .we can seize those of the animal species. In 
the same manner that creation has sported amid the infinite varieties 
of one and the same type, so human intelligence has manifested 
itself through a multitude of idioms which have differently' rendered 
its conceptions and its ideas. ' 

SECTiosr n. 

The ancient grammarians, who submitted speech to a logical and 
reasoned analysis, had figured to themselves that, in its formation, the 
human mind must have followed the rational march indicated by 
reason. An examination of the facts has proved that there happened 
nothing of the sort. 

Upon studying a tongue at the divers epochs of its grammatical 
existence, it has become settled that our processes of logic and of 
analysis were unknown to the first men. Thought presented itself 
at first under a form at one and the same time confused and complex, 
ill which the mind had no consciousness of the elements of which it 
was comppsed. Sensations succeeded each other so rapidly that 
memory and speech, in lieu of reproducing their signs separately, 
reflected them all together in their simultaneous action. Thought 
was wholly sympathetic. That which demonstrates it is, that the 
most ancient languages offer this character in the highest degree. 
In them the word is not distinguishable from the phrase, --otherwise 
speaking, they talked by phrases, and not by words. Each expres- 
sion is the complete organism, of which the parts are nbt only 
appendices one of another, but are inclosed within each other, or are 
tightly interlocked. This is what philologists have termed aggluii- 
nation^ polysynthetum. Such manner of expressing oneself Is doubt- 
less little favorable to perspicuity ; but, besides that the first men were 
far from, possessing the clear and precise ideas of our time, their 
conception was sufiiciently simple to be seized without great labor 
of reflection. Furthermore, men, without doubt, then understood 
each other rather by intuition than through reasoning. What they 
sought for was an intimate relation between their sentiments and 
those vocal signs, by the help of which the foi’mer-could be manifested; 
and these relations once established, they were perceived and com- 
prehended like the play of the features, like the meaning of a gesture, 
rather spontaneously than through analysis of their parts. 

In whatever method we would explain to ourselves, however, this 
primitive characteristic of human speech, it is now-a-days not th4 
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less deteimined. The history ‘of latignages is hut the continual 
march from synthesis towards analysis. Everywhere one beholds a 
first idiom giving place to a vulgar tongnCj that does not constitutCj 
to speak correctly, a different idiom, but which is a vernacular in its 
second phasis, that is, at a period more analytical. Whilst the 
primitive tongue is overloaded with flexions in order to express the 
more delicate relations of thought, richer in images if perhaps poorer 
in ideas, the modern dialect is clearer, more explicit, — separating 
that which the ancients crowded together ; breaking up the mechan- 
isms of the ancient tongue so as to give to each idea, and to each 
relation, its isolated expression. 

And here let not the expressions be confounded with the words. 
The wordsy otherwise called the elements, that enter into the expres- 
sion, are short, generally monosyllabic, furnished nearly all with 
short vowels or with simple consonants ; but these words disappear 
in the expressions within which they enter one does not seize them 
more than can the eye, in the color green, distinguish the blue and 
yellow. The composing words are pressed {imbricated, to speak with 
botanists), to such degree, that one might call them, according to 
the comparison of Jacob G-rimm, blades of herbage in a grass-plot. 
And that which takes place, for the composition of the expressions, 
happens also as regards the pronunciation of the words that so strin- 
gently cling to them, viz : the same simplicity of sounds, inasmuch 
as the expression must nevertheless allow all the parts of its organ- 
ism to be seized, ‘^No primitive tongue,’' writes M. Jacob Grimm, 
in his memoir on the origin of speech, possesses a duplication of 
consonant. This doubling arises solely from the gradual assimilation 
of different consonants.” At the secondary epoch there appear the 
diphthongs and breakages (brisements) ; whereas the tertiary is char- 
acterized by softenings and by other alterations in the vowels. 

Above all, it is the Sanscrit which has made evident ihese curious 
laws of the gradual transfomation of languages. The Sanscrit, with 
its admirable richness of grammatical forms, its eight cases, its six 
moods, —its numerous terminations and its varied forms .enouncing, 
alongside of the principal idea, a host of accessory notions— w^as emi- 
nently suited to the study of the growth and decline of a tongue. At 
its debut, in the Rig-veda, the language appears with this synthetic 
character; these continual inversions, these complex expressions that 
we just. now signalized as conditions in the primordial exercise of 
thought. Afterwards follows the Sanscrit of the grand epopees of 
India. The language had then acquired more su|>pleness, whilst 
preserving, nevertheless,* the rigidity of its pristine processes ; but 
soon the grammatical edifice becomes decomposed. The Pali, which 
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corresponds to its first age of alteration, is stamped witli a remark- 
able spirit of analysis. “The laws that presided over the formation 
of this tongue,” writes EugSine Btonouf,* “are those of which the 
application is discernible in other idioms, at diverse epochas and in 

very different countries. These laws are general, inasmuch as they 
are necessary. Let the Latin, in fact, he compared with the lan- 
guages which are derived- from« it; *the ancient Teutonic dialects 
with the toiigues of the same origin; the ancient Greek with the 
modern ; the Sanscrit with- the numerous populair dialects of India; 
and the same principles will he seen to develop themselves, the same 
laws to he applicable. The organic inflections of the mother tongues 
subsist in part, but in an evident state of alteration. More generally 
they disappear, and are replaced; the cases by particles, the tenses 
by auxiliary verbs. These/ processes vary from one tongue to 
another, but the principle remains the samel It is always analysis, 
whether a synthetical language finds itself suddenly spoken by bar- 
barians who, not understanding the structure, suppress and replace 
its inflexions ; or whether, abandoned to its own course, and by dint 
of being cultivated, it tends towards decomposition, and to subdi- 
vide the signs representative of ideas and of the relations them- 
selves.*’ 

The Prakrit^ which represents the secondary age of alteration in 
ancient tongues, is submitted to the same analogies. On the one 
hand, it is less rich ; on the other, simple and more facile, finally, 
the Kawi^ nnd^nt idiom of Java, is a corruption of the Sanscrit; 
wherein this language, deprived of its inflexions, has taken in their 
place the pi'epositions and the vernacular dialects of that island. 
These three tongues, themselves formed' through derivation from the 
Sanscrit, soon undergo the same Tot as their mother: they become, 
each in its turn, dead, learned, and sacred languages,— the Pali, in 
the isle of Ceylon and in Indo-Ghina ; the Prakrit among the Djainas; 
the Xawi in the islands of Java, Bali and Madoura; and in their 
place arise in India dialects more popular still, the tongues Cfouh^ 
Eindee^ Qashmerian^ Bengalee^ the dialect Of Guzerat, the Mahratta^ 
&c,, together with the other vulgar idioms of Hindost^n, of which 
the system is far less learned,® 

Languages . of the regions intermediary between India and the 
Caucasus, offer, in their relation and afiiliation, differences of the 
same order. At the more ancient periods appear the Zend and the 
Parsi^ bound together through a close relationship with the Sanscrit, 
but corresponding to two different developments of the faculty of 

* Eami mr U Pali^ par E. BcBNOOf et Chb. Lassen. 

® Ernest Kenan, Op. ai., de rorigine d« langage,” p. 22. 
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speecli. The Zend, notwithstanding its traite 

the Yedic Sanscrit, allows our perceiving, ^ analvsiB 

toms of a labor of condensation in the pronnncmrion,and 

in the expression. It wears aU the external gm^ of a tongue 

flexions {langue d JUxion ) ; hut at the epoc o e assani 

224 to 644] as M. SbJbi, remarks, it co^nces^to ^ 

robe itself of them. The tendency to analysis™ esi e y _ 

felt in the old Persic, or Farsi ; and, in modem Fers^an, decompom. 

tion has attained its ultimate tem^ ■ « i 

We miglit reproduce the same observations or ^e 
the Caucasus^ the Armenian and the ^ 

by comparing the Rabhinical with the ancient e ew, ^ ^ 
been already said suffices for the comprobension o e c * 

The cause of these transformations is found in the ye^ condifaon 
of a tongue, in the method through which it mou^ ® ^ ® upon 
impressions and wants of the mind, — ^it procee om i own mo 

of generation. An idiom' is an organism su jecV ^ 
ism, to the laws of development. One must not, wri ^ 
voif Hulmboldt, consider a language as a product dead an ^ 

but once ; it is an animate being and ever creative. Human 
elaborates itself with the progress of intelligence ; and o , t is t oug % 
language is a manifestation. An idiom cannot, themfore, remain 
stationary ; it walks, it develops itself, it grows up, it fortifies i el% 

it becomes old, and it reaches decrepitude. 

The tongue sets forth with a first phonetic radical, which rendere 
the sensation in all its simplicity and its generality. This is not yet 
a verb, nor an adjective, nor a substantive ; it is a word that expresses 
the common sensation that may lie at the bottom of these grammar 
tical categories ; which translates the sentiment of welfare, of p ea- 
sure, of pain, of joy, of hope, of light, or of heat. In the use t at 
is made of speech, there is doubtless by turns a sense verbal or 
nominal, adverbial or qualifying ; but nothing, however, in its form 
indicates or specifies such a part (rdle)* Very simple languages are 
still nearly all at this elementary stage. It is at a later day only that 
the mind creates those formswhich are called members of a discours^ 
These had existed without doubt virtually, but the intelligence <Ma 
not feel the need of distinguishing them protoundly by an essential 
form. Subsequently there forms went on multiplying themselv^ ; 
but their abundance no less than their nature has varied according 
to countries and to races. Sometimes it is upon the verb th^ 
imagination has exhausted all the shades of expression ; at others it 
is to the substantive that it has attributed these modifications. Mind 
has been more or less inventive, and more or less rational: it hM 
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seized here upon delicacies wLicli completely escaped it tnere and 
in tlie clumsiest tongues one remarks shadowings, or gradations, 
that are wanting to the most refined. Of this let us give an example : 
-T-the Sanscrit is a great deal richer than Greek in the nianner hy 
the aid of which it expresses the relationship of the noun to a phrase, 
and the relations of words between themselves. It possesses a far 
deeper and much purer sentiment of the nature of the verb ani| of 
its intrinsic value : yet, notwithstanding, the conception of the mood 
in a verb, considered as distinct from time, escaped it, — the verbal 
nature of the infinitive remained to it unknown. Sanscrit in this 
respect, therefore, yields to Greek, which, moreover, is united to it 
by very tight bands. 

Thus then, human intelligence did not arrive in eveiy language 
to the same degree, and consequently it did not create the same 
secondary wheel-work. The general mechanism presented itself 
everywhere the same ; because this mechanism proceeds from the 
internal' nature of our mind, and this nature is the same for all 
mankind. 

The genius of each tongue, then, marked out its pattern ; and this 
genius has been more or less fecund, exlubits more or less of mobility. 
Words have constantly represented the same order of objects, because 
these objects do not change according to countries or according to 
races; but they are ofiered under aspects the most varied, and these 
aspects have not always been identical under different skies and 
amid diverse societies. Hence the creation of words in unequal 
number to represent the same sum-total of known objects. The 
brilliant imagination of one people has been a never-failing source 
of new words, of novel forms; at the san>e time that,- amongst 
others, the idea has remained almost embryonic, and the object ever 
presented itself under the same aspect. If given impressions were 
paramount, the words by which they were translated became greatly ^ 
multiplied. 

In the days of chivalry there was a host of expressions to render 
the idea of horse. In Sanscrit, the language of Hiudostan, where the 
elephant plays a part as important as the horse among ourselves, 
words abound to designate this pachyderm. . Sometimes it is de- 
nominated as the twice-drinking animal,’’ sometimes as he who 
has two teeth;” sometimes as ^Hhe animal with proboscis.” And 
that which happens for substantives occurs also for verbs. Among 
the American tongues, spoken hy populations who had few objects 
before* their sight, but whose life consisted altogether in action and 
feeling, verbal forms are singularly multitudinous. On the opposite 
hand, in Sanscrit and in Greek, which were spoken in the presence 
8 , '■ '-H:-;' 
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Of a emlization already advanced, amid an infinitnde of productions 

of natoeor of indus^aenouns take precedence over the verbs 

Here the richness of the cases dispenses with the rigorous sense of 
nrepositions, as occurs in Greek; whereas among ourse ves, who m 
French possess no longer any cases, the meaning of the ^ 

that our prepositions should he well defined. Hence,_then, the life 
itself of a people has been the source of the modifications operated 
in its tonpe, and each idiom has pursued its development after its 

own fasMon. , . » 

Two causes combine towards effecting an alteration of languages, 
viz: their development within themselves, and their contact with 
foreign idioms,— above all with such as belong to families altogether 
distinct; but the second, compared to the first, is of small account. 
The influence of neighboring foreign tongues introduces some new 
words and sundry locutions, certain “ idiotisms ;” but ft cannot, without 
difloiculty, inject into alien speech those grammatical forms which are 
its own heritage. Its influence re-acts much more upon the style than 
on the grammar. If two languages of distinct families are spoken by 
neighboring populations, or by those living in perpetual contact, it or- 
dinarily happens that the most analytical tongue forces its processes to 
penetrate into that which is the less so. Thence it is that the German, 
brought into contact with the French, loses a portion of its syntheti- 
cal expressions, as well as the habitual use of those compound 
phrases which it received from the j4.siatic speech whence ft issued , 
and that the French, when spoken by Hegroes, is stripped of its 
grammatical richness, and becomes simplified almost to the level of 
an African tongue. In the same manner the Armorican, .or Bas- 
Breton, whilst preserving the ground-work of Celtic grammar, is 
now-a-days spoken under a form that recalls more of French than of 
the ancient Armorican. 

One sees, therefore, that the erossing of languages, like that of 
races, has really not been veiy deep. Once invaded hy a stranger- 
tongue, one of a nature more logical in its processes, the old lan- 
guage either has not undergone more than superficial alterations, or 
has disappeared entirely, without bequeathing to the idiom which 
followed it any inheritance but that of a few words.- Such is what 
happened to Latin as regards the Gallic- (G-aulois). This Celtic 
tongue is completely supplanted by the idiom of the Romans, and has 
left no other vestiges of its existence than a few words, together with, 
doubtless, some peculiarities of pronunciation also that have passed 
into the French. One perceives equally well in English, here an4 
there, words and locutions that appertain to the Welsh; and which, 
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iE consequence, must be a heritage of the tongue whilom spoken by 
the Kelts of Albion. 

If the grammatical dispossession of a language could have been 
wrought gradually, one ought to find some mixed phrases at the 
living period of those tongues that have been driven out by others. 
Kow, such is not the case. The Bmque^ for example, foreign in 
origin both to French and Spanish, has indeed been altered through 
the adoption of a few words and a few locutions borrowed from these 
languages, by which it is surrounded, and, as it were, invested ; but 
it evermore clings to tbe basis of its structure, the vital principle 
of its organism; and a Franco-Basque, or a Basco-Spanish, is not 
spoken, nowhere has ever been spoken. Modern Greek has appro- 
priated many words from Turkish, no less than from Italian, as well 
as some expressions of both tongues; but its entire construction 
remains fundamentally Hellenic, notwithstanding that it belongs 
to the analytical period, and that the ancient Greek was still 
emerging fi’om the synthetic. Again, the Persian, which is so 
imbued with Arabic words that writers of this language often inter- 
calate sentences wholly Arabic in their discourses, remains, never- 
theless, completely Indo-Germanic as concerns its grammar. But 
we have not seen that this tongue has ever associated the Persian 
declension with tbe Arabic conjugation, or yoked tbe Persian pre- 
positions to Semitic affixes and suffixes. Finally, the Osm§,nlee 
Turkish, besides incorporating words of every language with which 
the Turks have been in contact for more than a thousand years, has 
purloined all its scientific nomenclature from the Arabs, most of its 
polite diplomatic phrases from the Persians; but, whilst fusing 
Semitic as well as Indo-European exotic words into its copia rer- 
horumy the radical structure of its so-called Tartarian [or, Turanian] 
grammar, no less than its original vocabulary, is still so tenaciously 
preserved, that a coarse Siberian Yakut can even now, after ages- of 
ancestral separation, communicate his simple ideas to the intelligence 
of a Constantinopolitan Tuiko-Sybarite. 

All these considerations show us, therefore, that the families of 
tongues are assemblages {des ensemblea) very distinct, and the results 
of a diversified order of the creative faculty of speech. This faculty 
does not, then, appear to us as absolutely identical in its action ; and 
we must necessarily admit that it corresponds, under its different 
forms, to races of mankind possessing different faculties, as well for 
speech as for ideas. This is what the study of the principal classes 
or families of tongues will make still more evident; seeing that we 
shall find them in a relation sufficiently striking to the different 
human races. 
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One of the most sMlM philologists of Germanyy M. A. I*. Pott, 
Professor of Lin^istics at the University of Halle, has recently 
comhated (in a work entitled, The Inequality of Muman Maces^ 
viewed eepecially a% regards the Constitution of their Speech/) the hypo- 
thesis of a unique primitive language, whence all others are supposed 
to have issued j and he has shown that it has no more foundation thaA 
that which would make all the species of one and the same^ genus 
issue from a single individual, and all varieties from one primitive 
type. He has claimed for languages an ethnological character, suited 
to the classification of races, not less certain than the physical type 
and the corporeal forms. Perhaps even, he observes, the idiom 
is a criterion more certain than the physical constitution. Does not 
speech, in fact, reflect the intelligence better,~is not language 
more competent to give the latter’s measurement, than can be gath- 
ered from the dimensions'of the facial angle, and the amplitude of 
the cranium ? A powerful mind may inhabit a slender and mis- 
shapen body, whilst a well-made tongue, rich in forms and nuances^ 
could not take its birth among intellects infirm or degenerate. This 
observation of M. Pott is just; but it ought likewise to be allowed 
that the classification of languages offers, perhaps, more uncertainty 
than that of races, considered physiologically. The truth of this 
remark of M. Pott must, nevertheless, be restricted ; because speech 
is not the complete measure of intelligence, taken in the aggregate. 
It is merely proportionate to the degree of perception of relationships, 
of sensibility, and of memory : because we shall see, farther on, that 
some peoples, very far advanced in civilization, could have a language 
very imperfect in its forms f at the same time that some savage tribes 
do speak an idiom possessing a certain grammatical richness. 

SECTION nr. 

Philologists who have devoted themselves to the comparative study 
of the languages of Europe; MM. P. Bopp and Pott, in particular, 
have established the more or less close relationship of these tongues 
amongst each other. All, with the exception of some idioms, of 
which we shall treat anon, offer the same grammatical system, and 
a vocabulaiy whose words can be attached one to another through 
the rules of etymology, I say the rules^ because etymology now-a- 
days possesses its own, and is no longer governed by arbitory, often 
ingenious, but chimerical distinctions. Through the attentive coih^ 

5 IHe Vhffleichheit menschUcher Sassm hmpsachlich vom Sprachwissenschaftlichen Standpunkte, 
mter heaonderer Beriichtichtiffung pon da Qrafm von Gobineao gldchnamigm Werke; Lemgo 
Sc. Deimold, 8ro., 1856. 
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parison of tlie clianges tliat well-knoWn words have iindergoBe in 
passing from one language into another, modern pMloIpgj has be- 
come enabled to grasp the laws of permutation as regards the letters, 
and the regular processes for the exchange of sounds. These facts 
once settled, it has become possible to trace backward words, in appear- 
ance strangely dissimilar, to a common root which stands forth as the 
type whence modifications have produced all these derivative words. 

It is in the Sanscrit that this type has been discovered; or, at the 
very least, the Sanscrit presents itself under a form much more 
ancient than the European' formations ; and, in consequence, it ap- 
proaches nearest to that type of w'hich we can no longer grasp any 
but the diversified derivatives. 

In like manner, the grammar of the languages of Europe, in^ its 
fundamental forms, is recognized in the Sanscrit grammar. This 
grammar, of which we specified above the character and richness, 
incloses, so to speak, in substance, those of all the European idioms. 
The elements which compose these idioms are like so many debris of 
a more ancient tongue, whose model singularly approximates to the 
Sanscrit. It is not, however, that the languages of Europe have not 
each their own riches and their individual genius besides. In cer- 
tain points they are often more developed than the Sanscrit. But, 
taken in their collective amplitude, they are certainly branches more 
impoverished than ^ that which constitutes the Sanscrit. These 
branches appertain to a common source that is called Indo-Uuropean 
or Indo-Grermanic. The sap seems, nevertheless, to have exhausted 
itself little by little ; and those branches most distant jfrom the trunk 
have no longer anything like the youth, fulness, and life, which flow 
in the vessels of the branches of primary formation. 

Hence the languages of Europe belong to a great family, that, at 
an early hour, divided itself into many branches, of whose common 
ancestor we are ignorant, but of whom we encounter in the Sanscrit 
the chief of one of the most* ancient collateral lines. We have pre- 
viously stated that the Persic {Farsi) and the Zend were two tongues 
very intimately allied to the Sanscrit. They are consequently sisters: 
and, whilst certain tongues of Europe, such as the Greek and the 
Shlavic languages, recall, in a sufficiently striking manner, the Sans- 
crit ; others, the Germanic tongues, hold more closely to the Persic 
and the Zend. 

Comparison of the languages of Europe has caused them to be 
grouped into four great classes, repi’esenting, as it were, so many sis- 
ters from the same mother, but sisters who have not been called to an 
equality of partitioh. The more one advances toward the East, the 
more are found those tongues that have partaken of the inheritance. 
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Whilst the Sclavonic idioms, and in particular the Lithuanian family, 
have preserved, almost without alteration, the mould of which Sans- 
crit yields us the most ancient product, the Celtic languages, driven 
away to the West, remind us only in a sufficiently-remote manner of 
the mother-tongue; and, for a long time, it was thought that they 

constituted a group apart. • ^ 

This distribution of languages in Europe, co-relative in their afli- 
nity with the antique idioms once spoken from the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea to the banks of the Ganges, is an incontestable index to the 
Asiatic origin of the peoples who speak them. One cannot here sup- 
pose a fortuitous circumstance. It is clearly seen that ^ese tobes 
issuing from Asia had impinged one against another; and the Celts, 
as the most ancient immigrants on the European continent, have 
ended ty becoming its most occidental inhabitan-ts. 

We have been saying that the European languages of Indo-Ger« 
manic stock are referred to four families. We have already enuine- 
rated the Celtic, the Indo-Germanic, and the Shlavic tongues. The 
fourth family, which may be called F elmgic^ comprehends the Greek, 
the Latin, and all the languages that have issued from them. Let 
tis examine separately the characteristics of these linguistic families, 
whose destinies, posteriorly to the populations which spoke them, 
have exercised such influence upon those of humanity. 

The Greco-Latin group has received the name of Pelasgic, Greece 
and Italy having been peopled originally by a common race, the JPe- 
laBgi^ whose idiom may be considered as tbe {smcTie^ source of the 
Greek and the Latin. The first of these tongues is not, in fact, as 
had been formerly imagined, the mother ” of the other. , They are 
simply two sisters; and if a different age is to he assigned to them, 
the Latin possesses claims to he regarded as the elder. Indeed, this 
language presents a more archaic character than the classical Greek. 
The most ancient dialect of the Hellenic idiom, that of the ^olians, 
resembles the Latin much more than the later dialects of Greek. 
Whilst, in this last tongue, the presence of the article announces the 
secondary period, at the same time that contractions are already nu- 
merous, the synthetical character is niore pronounced in Latin f its 
grammatical elements have not yet been separated into so many dif- 
ferent words ; and the phraseology, as well as the conjugatiofi and the 
most ancient forms of declensions, possess a striking resemblance 
to that which we encounter in the Sanscrit. The Latin vocahu- 
laiy contains, over and above, a multitude of words whose archaic 
form is altogether Sanscrit. This language has moreover passed, in 
its grammatical forms and its syntax, through a series of transforma- 
tions that we can follow from the most ancient epigraphic and poeti- 
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cal moniiments back to the authors of the IVth and Vth century before 
our era. Latin itself was nothing more than one of the branches of 
the ancient family of Italic- tongues, and which comprehended three 
branches,— the Japygian^ the Mtrusean, and the Italiot. These again, 
in their turn, subdivide themselves into two branches: the first con- 
stituting the Latin proper, and the second comprising the dialects of 
the Ombrians, the Marses, the Volsciaus, and the Samnites. 

We are acquainted with the Japygian tongue solely through some 
inscriptions found in Calabria, and belonging to the Messaprine dia- 
lect Their decipherment is as yet little advanced; notwithstanding 
the labors that comparative philology has undertaken in these latter 
days but, what of it is understood sufiSlceB to exhibit to us an Indo- 
European tongue, which becomes recognizable in a much more certain 
manner in the inscriptions of the Italiot languages ; that is to say, of 
tongues somewhat-closely allied to the Latin, and whose forms 
approximate already, in sundry respects, more to the Sanscrit. 

The comparison of these last idioms to their Asiatic prototype per- 
mits us not merely to seize the relationship of the tribes that spoke 
them. It enables us to judge, also, of the degree of civilization which 
they had attained when they penetrated into Europe. In fact, as has 
been remarked by one of the most accomplished philologues of Ger- 
many; M. Th. Mommsen, those words that we discover at once with the 
same Signification, in the different Indo-European tongues, — except, 
be lt well understood, the modifications which became elaborated ac- 
cording to the inherent genius and the pronunciation of each of these 
languages — ^give us the measure of the social state of the emigrant 
race at the moment of its departure. Now, all the names of cattle, 
of domestic animals, for ox, sheep, horse, dog, goose, ^ are the same 
in Sanscrit, in Latin, in Greek, and in German. Hence, the Indo- 
European population knew, upon entering Europe, how to rear cattle. 
We see also that they understood the art of constructing carts, yokes, 
and fixed habitations ;Hhat the use of salt was common with thena ; 

’ See on this subject the learned works of F. O. Grotefukd, entitled , — Mudimenta lingum 
VfnbriccB ex inscTiptionibus ciniiguis enodaia (Hanover, 1836} — of S*. Th. Ahfebcht, and A. 
Kibchhoff, Die Umhlischen Sprachdenkrndler (Berlin, 1839) j— and of Th. Mommsek, Die Un- 
tentaZiscto (Leipzig, 1850). 

* Sanscrit gaue^ Latin bos^ Greek French hceuff English beef : — Sanscrit avist Latin 
oviSf Greek ois, English eheep : — Sanscrit cBvaSy Latin eguus, Greek hrroiT, English horse. The 
mutation of P into Q is again met with in passing from the Umbrian and the Sanscrit into 
Latin; for example, pis for guis; Sanscrit hansas, Latin eaiser, Greek and the same for 
pecuSf tatiruSj caniSf &c. 

® Sanscrit Latin Greek ^iyov, French English poke : — Sanscrit <^haSf 

Latin axisj Greek d^otv whence French char, English car; — Sanscrit dcatias^ Latin 

domus^ Greek Ssiiem • — Sanscrit vicas^ Latin vicust Greek itKos ; English house, 

® Sanscrit saras, Latin sal, Greek HXag, French sel, English salL 
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■Qiat iihey all di^rided the year into lunar months, and counted regu- 
larly up to more than 100,“ according to the decimal system ; and 
Uiat they professed a worship similar to that depicted for us in the 

Eig-veda. ^ 

But, as a counter-proof,— tli6 words that we simply encotmter both 

in Greek and Latin, but which do not exist in the Sanscrit in their 
proper sense, and of which only a remote elymological radical can 
be discovered, become witnesses, in their own turn, for the progres- 
aons that had been accomplished in Europe. They unfold to us 
what had been the acquirements in common, which the Pelasgi pos- 
seffled prior to their complete separation into Hellenic and into 
Italic populations.^ We thence learn how it is that from this Pe- . 
lasgic epoch dates the establishment of regular agriculture,— the 
cultivation of the cereals, of the vine and the olive. Finally, those 
words possessed by the Latin alone, but which the Greek has not 
yet acquired, display the progress accomplished by the Italic popula- 
tions after they had penetrated into the Peninsula. For instance, 
the word expressing the idea of “boat” {navis, Sanscrit ndus), and 
which was subsequently applied to a “ ship” (French navire, and by 
us preserved in navy, &c.), belongs to the three languages as well as 
that which readers the idea of “ oar.” The Pelas^ had, therefore, 
imported with them from Asia, acquaintance with transportations 
by water ; but the words for sail, mast, and yard, are exclusively 
Latin. It was, consequently, the Italic people who invented (for 
themselves) navigation by sails; and this circumstance completes 
the demonstration, that it was tErough the north of the Italian 
peninsula that the Pelasgi must have penetrated into it.“ 

We are, unfortunately, still perplexed as to what was the precise 
idiom of these Pelasgi. It is, perhaps, in the living tongue of the 
Al>igTiifl.T»flj or Skippetars, that the least adulterated descendant of 


u !nLe of jii]ml>ers are the same up to a hundred, and the numeral system is Men- 

[My coBeagne, M* hlATJBY, writes me that his Sisiovre ie la Grice Antique 

(2 Yols. 8yo., pnblidnng by Ladrange, Paris), is on the point of issue — Feb. 3867. It is 
the fruit of long years of research, and cannot fail to throw great light upon ante-Hellenio 
events* In another equaEy- interesting field, the MUangu Hwtoriqim at out friend M 
Enxxsr Bkkaji (now in press) wiB expbre many points of contact, or of disunion, between 
Sanscritic and ^mitlc languages and history. — G. B. G.j 
^ [Thifl interesting method of resuscitating facts long entombed in the ashes of anie- 
hietoiy, confirms the accuracy of Be. Bayib F. Weinland’s views, “On the names of 
animals with reference to Ethnology,” in a paper read before the American Association for 
the AdYancement of gdence, last August But 1 know of it only through a Yeiy condensed 
report (New York Seredd, Aug. 26, 1866). —G. B. G.] 
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tHs idiom must be sought for.^^ Ifotwithstandiiig the quantity suf- 
ficiently noteworthy of Greek and Shlavic words that has penetrated 
into the Albanian, a grammatical system, nearer to Sajiscrit than the 
Greek affords, is encountered in it. Such, for example, is the de- 
clension of the determinate adjective through a pronominal appendix, 
— -which is observed likewise in Sclavonic tongues, so approximate, 
on the other hand, to Sanscrit. The conjugation of the verb is very, 
distinct from that in Greek, and denotes a system of flexion less 
developed. 

I shall say nothing about .the neo-Latin tongues, born from the 
decomposition of Latin, and which lost little by" little the synthetical 
character and the flexions of their mother. I will but remark, that 
it is very curious to establish how the languages issued from this 
stock that have been spoken by populations whose national life is 
very slightly developed, are those which present an analytical con- 
stitution the least pronounced, and wherein the flexions have not 
became so greatly impoverished. The Valaq or Boumanio^ the 
Mheto-Bomain or dialect of the country of the Grisons, are certainly 
more synthetic, and grammatically less impoverished than French or 
Spanish. But, at the same time that these tongues have preserved 
their more complex character, they have become still more altered 
in respect to their vocabulary; and one feels in them very strongly 
the influence which intermixture of races exerts upon languages; 
otherwise called, the mingling of different tongues. The verb in the 
Bheto-Romain, for instance, is conjugated now-a-days in the future 
tense and in the passive form like a German verb. 

The Sclavonic, or Letto-Shlave, tongues decompose themselves into 
several groups that correspond to different degrees of linguistic 
development. The Lettkh group, or Lithuanian (which comprehends 
the Lithuanian^ properly so called, the Borussian or ancient Prus- 
sian, and the Lettie or Livonian), answers to a period less advanced 
than the Shlavic branch; for example, the Lithuanian substantive 
has but two genders, whilst the Shlave recognizes three. The Lithu- 
anian conjugation does not distinguish the third persons of the 
singular, of the dual and the plural. The Shlavic conjugation, on the 
contrary,- clearly distinguishes seven persons in the plural and in the 
singular. But, by way of amends, the Lithuanian keeps in its 
declension the seven cases and the dual, so characteristic in Sanscrit. 

See on this subject the Studes AVbmaiui of M. J. von Hahn published at Vienna. in 
185A M. A. F/Pott has ihade the observation, that the Yalaq idiom preserves probably 
some vestiges of this antique language of Illyria ; the use of the definite article, notably, 
seems in Wallachian to proceed from sources foreign to Latin. 
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These cases are even occasionally identical with those of this last 
tongue. The Sclavonic, or Shlave, idioms properly so denominated, 
subdivide themselves into two branches, that of the sou1di-west and 
that of the west. The first comprises the Busdan, the Bulganan which 
furnishes us with the most ancient Shlavic form (appoximatmg very 
much to the idiom termed QyriUio or ecclesiastical, in which are 
composed the most ancient monuments of the Christian literature of 
this race), the J%mw, the SerU or Servian, the Croat, and the Slovme 
spoken in Carinthia, in Carniola, a part of Styria, and in a canton 
of western Hungary. The Shlavic tongues of the west einbrace the 
Leleh or Polish, the Tcheq or Bohemian, the Sozah or Wendic (popu- 
lar dialect of Lusace), and the PoUh,-th&i has disappeared like the 
ancient Prussian, and which was spoken by the Sclavonic tribes who 
of yore were spread along both banks of the lower Elbe. 

The Germanic languages attach themselves (we have already said), 
more to the Zend and the Persic than to the Sanscrit. The Persic 
and Zend are part of a group of tongues that is designated b^ the 
name of Iranian languages. It embraces again many other idioms, 
of which several have disappeared. To it are attached notably the 
AffgUn or Pushtu, the BeloodeM spoken in Beloodchistdn, the Kurd, 
the Armenian, and the Ossete — wliich seems to be nothing else than 
the language of those people known to the ancients by the name of 
Albanian, ihs.Aghovdns of Armenian authors. This narrow bond 
between the Germanic and the Iranian languages tells us- plainly 
whence issued the populations which spread themselves over central 
Europe, and that very likely drove before them the Celts. The 
affinity that binds these Germanic tongues amongst each other,— 
that is to say, the ancient Q-othie, or dialects of the German properly 
so called, to which cling the Flemish and the Butch, the Prison and 
the Anglo-Saxon, and lastly the old Icelandic and its younger sisters 
the Banish and Swedish — is much closer than that observable between 
the Shlavic and amongst the Pelasgic languages. Four traits in com- 
mon, as Me. Jacob Grimm has noticed, attach them together, viz: 
variation of sound, which the Germans call “ablaut;” metathesis, or 
transposition; and finally, the existence of two different forms of 
verbs and of nouns, that are denominated “ strong declension or con- 
jugation,” and “weak declension or conjugation.” 

An attentive comparison of the laws of the Sanscrit grammar and 
vocalization, with those of German grammar and vocalization, has 
revealed some curious analogies which explain those resemblances 
that had been, even anciently, perceived between German and 
Greek. 

Celtic languages are known to us, unhappily, only through some. 
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doubtless very degenerate representatives of that powerful family, 
viz: the G-oelie or Welsh, and tlie Armorican or Bas-breton (which are 
in reality no more than dialects of the Kimrie tongue), the IriiJi, 
the Erse or Gadhelic idiom spread over the Scottish Highlands, and 
the Manx or idiom of the little isle of Man, — not forgetting the lost 
Cornish dialect. We hardly know anything of the tongue spoken 
of erst by our fathers, the Gauls {Gaulois or Galls); except that the 
small number of words remaining to us suffices to classify ‘it with ^e 
same family. Of all the bi-anches of the Indo-European family this 
Celtic is, in fact, the one whose destinies have been the least happy, 
and the most confined. Its tongues have come to die along the 
shores of the Ocean that opposed an impassable barrier to renewed 
emigration of those who spoke them. Invaded by the Latin or 
German populations, the Keltic races have lost, for the most part, 
the language that distinguished them, without, on that account, 
losing altogether the imprint of their individuality. 

The history of the Indo-European languages is, therefore, the surest 
guide we can follow in endeavoring to re-construct the order of those 
migrations that have peopled Europe. This community of language 
that unveils itself beneath an apparent diversity, can it be simply the 
eftbct of a commonality of organization physical and intellectual ? 
The inhabitants of Europe,— do they belong solely to what might 
be termed the same formation ? It would, if so, become useless to 
go searching in Asia for their common cradle. The fact is in itself 
but little verisimilar ; but, here are some comparative connections of 
another order that come to add themselves to those which languages 
have offered us, and to confirm the inductions drawn fi»m the pre- 
ceding data. _ . _ 

On studying the mythological traditions contained in the TTedas, as 
well as in the most ancient religious monuments of India and Persia, 
there has been found a multitude of fables, of beliefs, of surnames of 
gods, and some sacred rites, some variants of which, slightly altered, 
are re-encountered in the legends and myths of antique Greece, of 
old Italy, of Germany,’ Scandinavia, Russia, and even of England. 
It is only since a few years that these new aualo^es have been 
brought to light; and the Journal directed by two distinguished 
Orientalists of Berlin, MM. Th. Aufkecht and Adalbeet Kuhn, 
has been the chief vehicle for their exposition. One of the first 
Indianists of Gei-many, M. Albert Webee, has also contributed his 
portion to this labor of {rapprochement) comparison; of which, in 
France, the Baron d’Eckstbin learnedly pursues the application. 

I have already said that the names of gods met with in Greek and 
Latin indicate to us a worship ievlte) among the Pelasgi altogether 
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Similar to that Of whick the Eig^eda is the most ancient monument 
It cannot, of course, he expected that I should here enumerate all 
these names. I will, however, select out of then- multitude, some of 

a nature suited to cause these analogies to he understooc. 

The God of Heaven (or of the sky) is called hy the Greeks ^eus 
-Pater: and let us here notice that the pronunciation of Z resembles 
very much that of D, inasmuch as the word Zeus becomes in the geni- 
tive Pm. The Latins termed the same god Pies-piter or Jupd^. 
How in the Yeda, the God of Heaven is called Pyaushpitar. I he 
Greelks designated the sky as Ouranos, and invoked it as a supreme 
god. And, it must again he noted that, in their tongue, the V does 
not exist, hut is always rendered hy OU. In the Veda, on the other 
hand, it is termed Varouna. The Earth always receives— among 
the Greeks, the Latins, and the Germans,— the epithet of “mother; 
and likewise under this surname is it invoked in the Vedic hymns. 

But these are, after all, only similitudes of names : some complete 
myths connect amongst each other aU the Germanic populations. 
These myths, too, have become invested, amid each one of the latter, 
with a physiognomy slightly distinct ; because every thing in 
mythos is shifting and changeable: and, even among the same people, 
myths modify and transform themselves according to times and 
according to places ; hut, a basis, — a substratum, of ideas in common 
remains ; and it is this residue which permits us to grasp the original 
relationship of beliefe. Well, — ^we might cite a host of these fables 
that have run over the whole of Europe, but ever preserving the 
same traits. I will give one of them, just by way of specimen : — 
Grecian antiquity has recorded various legends concerning a mar- 
vellous ‘artisan yclept Aa/iaXis (the “ inventive”) who occasionally 
becomes confounded with the God of fire, personification of light- 
ning (and the thunderbolt), Eepkmtos] whom we call, after the Latins, 
Vukan. The Aryas (proper name of those Arians who composed the 
Sanscrit Vedas) also adored, as a blacksmith-god; the personified 
thunderbolt. They termed him Twachtrei; and the physiognomy of 
this personage possesses the greatest analogies with that of Vulcan. 
Twachtrei is called the “ author of all works because fire is the 
grand agent of human industry ; and he is Ignipotens, as says Virgil 
speaking of Vulcan. And, in the same manner that this divinity had 
forged the thunderbolt of Jupiter, and executed the cup out of which 
immortals quaffed ambrosia, Twaehter’ had forged the thunderbolt 
of Indra, god of the sky (or Heaven) in the Vedic pantheon ; and 
was the maker of that divine cup whence was poured out the soma, 
— ^which was, at one and the same time, ambrosia and the libation. 
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Twachter' for assistants, or for rivals, the Ribhavas,^® — other 
divine artists, who play a considerable part in the songs of the Teda 
and in liindostanic history; wherein one recognizes numberless 
traits common to the Hellenic legend of the Cyclopians, the Oabiri, 
the Telchines, and in particular to that of Bwdalus, How, these same 
legends are picked up here and there from diiterent points of Europe, 
in localities the most distant, and between which no interehange of 
ideas could anciently have occurred. The celebrated blacksmith 
^‘"Wieland,’’ or Velant, so famous in the traditions of northern Ger- 
many,* — ^v’-ho, in Scandinavia, is termed Vdlund — is a compound of 
Vulcan and Dsedalusyiio less than another heir to the Vedie tradi- 
tions about Twachter\ 

The adventure so classically-renowned of the Cretan hero, and of" 
Ms son TcaruSy reproduces itself, with but trifling variations, in that 
of Vdlund* He is also shut up within the labyrinth; but Scandi- 
navian tradition no longer places in Crete (Candia) this marvellous 
edifice. It is on an island named ^^Savarstadr.” The Greek fable 
gives to DwdaluB wings, in ordej* that he may escape from his 
prison. In the story of the people of the north, it is a shirt of 
feathers with which he clothes himself. His brother Eigily here 
substituted for Icarus, wishes to try the power of this feathery dress; 
and perishes like the son of Bsedalus — victim of his rashness. 

A scholiast teaches us, that the celebrated Greek voyager Pytheas 
had found at the islands of JEolus, now the Lipari-isles, the singular 
custom of exposing, near the volcano (Stromboli) in which it was 
believed that Vulcan his residence, the iron that one desired 

to see fashioned into some weapon or instrument. The rough metal 
was left during the night thus disposed, and upon returning on the 
morrow, the sword, or other implement, was found newly manufac- 
tured. An usage of this kind, founded upon a similar credence, is 
spread through a number of Getmanic countries. It is no longer 
Vulcan, hut Wieldndy a cripple like him moreover, who becomes the 
mysterious blacksmith. In Berkshire (England) they used formerly 
to show, near a place called White-Horse hill, a stone, whereupon, 
according to the popular notion, it was enough to deposit a horse- 
shoe with a piece of silver, and to tie near it the animal to be shod; 
and, on coming back, the- operation was found done. The marvel- 
lous farrier Wayland-Smithy as he was called, had paid himself with 
the silver money ; and the shodden brute was ready to be led away. 
In many cantons of Germany, analogous stories used to be told; only, 

this point consult the learned work of M. F. Neve, entitled Essai aur U myike dea 
jffiMavaa, Paris, 1847. 
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the name of fhe invisible blacksmitb underwent changes, and imagi- 
nation embroidered upon the common web some particular, details. 

ieland, wlio is also named “ Geinkensehinid,” is associated in 
certain localities, with a bull; which recalls to mind that one manu- 
factured by Dasdalus, to satisfy tlie immodest passion of Pasiphae, 
the all-illumining spouse of IVXinos — "whom Hellenic tradition 
makes a king of Crete, but who is encountered both amidst the 
Arians and the Germans. Among the Aryas he bears the name of 
ITanou, or rather of Manus. He is a legislator-king; having for his 
brother Yama, the god of the dead ; just as Minos’s brother was 
Phadamanthus (Phada-waw-thus). This last, as well as Yama, is I’e- 
presented with a wand in his hand, and judging in the infernal 
regions. Among the Germans, Manus is called Mannus. He is 
also (a man and) an ancient king, who, like the Indian Manus, is an 
Adam, the first author of mankind. 

I must refer to the learned work of M. A. Euhn those who wish 
to penetrate deeper into these curious comparisons. The glimpse I 
have just given, shows how much of authority they add to those 
analogies that the comparative study of languages has furnished us. 
Our German philologists have felt this, inasmuch as they insert, in 
the same periodical repertory, mythological researches of this ki’nd 
purely linguistic. I would add, that such comparative examinations 
enable us to comprehend better the nature and the history of the 
Hellenic religion in particular, and the religions of antiquity in 
gerreral. This method yields us the key to a multitude of myths 
whreh we could not decipher did we not mount up to their Asiatic 
origines. Allow me yet again to offer a sho.it example. ’ 

According to the Grecian fable, Acmon was the father-of Ouranos. 
Tim motrve for this filiation' had not until now been pierced through." 
Yhy should the most ancient of the gods, their supreme father 
have had an “anvrl” for Ins own father ? such Jbeing the Greek 
^gnrficatron of thrsword. Sanscrit can alone tell us, -as M R 
Roth, one of the most ingenious and skilful Orientalists of Germany 
■ remarked. _ The Sanscrit form of this Greek name is A§man 
and the word signifies, at one and the same tirne; “anvil” and “skv’’ 
(or heavm). The myth becomes intelligible. Here, as in innmner- 

ficltio?T P^’ogemtor another personi- 

fication, from the same part of nature that he represents. And in 

he same manner that has engendered i)mlr,-that is to say 
the “mother-earth,” because Mea (as the meanir^g of her na^ 
mdrcates) IS a personification of the Earth; so, likewise, as Mekos 
(the sun) hnd for hrs- father Hyperion, that is to say, again the sun — 
did Ouranos (the sky) receive birth from •Amen,— whose name 
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has the same acceptation. But, whilst the word Acmon passed into 
Greek with the sense of hammer,’* — against which that of “anvil” 
was easily interchangeahle— it lost, among the Hellenes, the meaning 
of “sky,” and thus the myth, transported into Europe, ceased to 
possess significance any more. 

In the presence of analogies and connections so conclusive, it is 
impossible to suppose simply that a population of the same race, and 
with the same fundamental stock of language, was spread from India 
and Persia to Britain and Erin : we must necessarily suppose that the 
peoples coming from Asia had imported into Europe their idiom and 
their traditions. Must it hence he admitted that this portion of the 
earth had not then been already populated; and that those Asiatic 
tribes, which took the leadership of this long defile of conquerors, 
found nothing before them but solitudes ? 

It is again the study of languages that will furnish us with the 
reply. 

I have stated that all the idioms of Europe belong to the Indo- 
European stem ; three groups (or if you will, three languages), form- 
ing the only exception ; without speaking, be it well understood, of 
the Turkish, scarcely implanted on this side of the Bosphorus, and 
whose introduction dates but from a few centuries ; nor comprising, 
either, the Maltese, — solitai^ vestige of Saracenic dominion in Italian 
lands. 

The first group is represented by the Basque tongue, or the Eishari^ 
which embraces but two dialects. The second is the Finnish group, 
comprising the Lapponic^ the Finnic or Suomiy and the Esthonian 
spoken in the northern part of Livonia, as also at the islapds of CEsil 
and Dago. Lastly, the thix’d group reduces itself to the or 

Hungarian, which links itself to the Finnish group through an indi- 
rect relationship. 

We know how the Magyar introduced' itself into Europe. It is 
the tongue of the ancient Huns, who, mingling with the populations 
of Dacia and Bannonia, gave birth to the Hungarians ; hut we are 
less advanced as regards what concerns the history of the Finnish 
and the Basque languages. 

Wilhelm vox Humboldt, who devoted himself to researches of 
great interest upon the Basque tongue,. has shown that this language 
had of yore a much more extensive domain than the little corner of 
land by which it is now confined. Hames of places belonging to 
the whole of southern France, and even, to Liguria, prove that a 
population of Euscarian idiom was anciently spread from the Alps 
to the occidental extremity of Spain. These people were the IhereSy 
Iberians, ponderers; and the Basque is the last relic of their tongue. 
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The labors of the skilful philologue of Beziers, M. Boubarb, have 
put the finishing stroke in bringing this fact to light 

The Celts, or Kelts, encountered before them, therefore, the Iberes; 
whom they pushed onward into the south of Gaul, wliere we find 
them established in the time of CjBsar. They amalgamated with 
them, as the name of Oelt-Iberia teaches ; and very certainly in Lan- 
guedoc also, no less than in Aquitania. These Iberians — a nation 
lively and impressionable, vain and stirring — may well have infused 
into the Keltic blood that element of restlessness and levity which 
one perceives in the Gauls, but which is alien, on the contrary, to 
the true Kelt, — at once so attached to his traditions, and ever so 
headstrong in his ideas. 

The Basque tongue, otherwise called Iberian, resembles in nothing 
the Indo-European idioms. It is ‘^|)ar excellence” a polysynthetical 
language, — a tongue- that, in its organism, reminds one, in a suffi- 
ciently-striking manner, of the languages of America. It composes “ de 
toutes pieces” the idea-ivord; suppresses often entire syllables; and, in 
this work of composition, preseiwing sometimes but a single letter of 
the primitive word, it presents those adjunctive particles that by phi- 
lologists are termed postpositions — as opposed to prepositions — which 
serve to distinguish cases. In this manner is it that the Basque 
constructs its declension. This ne'w cliaraeteristic re-appears in 
another great family of languages which we shall discuss anon, viz : 
the Tartar tongues belonging to central Asia. 

The Basque, consequently, denotes a very primitive intellectual 
state of the people who oecuj)ied western Europe previously to the 
arrival of the Indo-Euix)peans; and, were it allowable to dmw an 
induction from an isolate 'characteristie, one might suppose that the 
Iberes were, as a race, allied to the Tartar. 

But this hypothesis, daring as it is, receives a new degree of 
probability from the study of the second group of European lan- 
guages, foreign to the Indo-Germanic source, viz: the Finnish group. 

This group is not restricted to a few idioms on the north-east of 
Europe. It extends itself over all the territory of northern Eussia 
even to the extremity of Kamtschatka. Comparison of the numerous 
idioms spoken by tribes spread over Siberia has revealed a common 
bond between them, as well of grammar as of vocabulary. These 
tongues, which might be comprehended under the general appellation 
of Finno-Japonie (from the name of those occupying upon the map the 
two extremes of their chain), ofiferthis same characteristic of agglutina- 
tion that has just been signalized in the Basque ; but in a much less 
degree. They make use of that curious system of postpositions 
which appertains also to the ancient idiom of the Iberes. Those ter- 
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minations destined to represent cases are replaced by prepositions 
distinct from the word, — which, in onr languages, precede, on the 
contrary, the words of which, they modify the ease; It must be 
noted that the apparition of these postpositions inyariably aatecedes, 
in the gradual formation of tongues, the employment of cases; 
whereas, prepositions replace these when the tongue becomes altered 
and simplified. Cases are nothing, indeed, but the result of the 
coupling of the postposition to words. The organic march of the 
declension presents itself, therefore, throughout the evolution of lan- 
guages, in the following manner, viz; at first the root (or radical), 
ordinarily monosyllabic ; next, the radical followed by postpositions, 
— corresponding to the period of agglutination ; again, the radical 
submitted to the flexion, — corresponding to the ancient period of our 
Indo-European tongues; and, finally, the preposition followed by the 
radical,— corresponsive to the modern period of these same lan- 
guages. It is to be noted that the postposition (in relative age) 
never returns subsequently to the preposition,— any more than can 
the milk-teeth grow again in an old man after the loss of his molars. 

Thus, then, the age of the Finnish tongues and of the Basque is 
fixed. They were idioms of analogous organization, and of which 
the arrest of development announces a sufficiently feeble degree of 
intellectual power. The brethren of the Aryas and Iranians, upon 
penetrating into Europe, had only, therefore, to combat populations 
living in a state analogous to that in which we find the hordes of 
Siberia, — species of Ostiaks or of Vpgouls, of Tcheremiss or of Mord- 
vines. With their intellectual superiority, the people coming from 
occidental Asia had no need of being very numerous to vanquish 
such barbarous tribes ; with whom, doubtless, they frequently amal- 
gamated, hut of whom they ever constituted the aristocracy. This 
warrior and haughty spirit of those Asiatic conquerors preserved 
itself above all among the Germans, and it is to be perceived also 
amid the Latins and the Greeks. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that, beneath the influence of the 
neighborhood which new migrations created for them, such tribes 
of .Finnish stock thrown off to the north-east of Europe, and those 

The study of the Tocabnlary of the Finnish tongues, and even that of the Tartarian, 
proves to us that those populations were wanting in a quantity of knowledge that we find, 
from the very beginning, amidst the Indo-European populations, and which the former were 
afterwards forced to borrow from the latter. For example, the name of in all the 
idioms of that family as well as in Hungarian, expressed by a derivative of the Sanserif 
Greek, or Latin name. Indeed, it is certain that the use of salt remained for a long time 
unknown to the inhabitants of Northern Europe; and that .Christian II, king of l>enmark» 

had gained over the Swedish peasants by bringing to them this precious condiment 
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Iberian peoples repulsed to the south-west, have remained absolutely 
stationary. Their languages tell us the contrary ; because these lan- 
guages have improved: but such perfectioning has not been able to 
s^p beyond certain bounds. The Finnic spoken in Finland, for in- 
stance, has drawn nearer to tongues -h flexions (with flexions); but 
never has it been able to attain that degree of force, of clearness and 
energy, which makes the merit of our Indo-European idioms. 

As concerns sounds, notwithstanding their homogeneity, the Fin- 
nish tongues, — or, to qualify them more exactly, the Ougw-Tartar 
languages — vary considerably. There are some very soft ones, like 
the iSiiume or Finlandish; and some veiy harsh, like the Maggar; 
but a principle of barmony dominates them. This principle is 
especially perceptible in the Suomi. Indeed, this idiom seeks above 
all for sweetness and euphony. It avoids, in consequence, mono- 
syllabic radicals, and nearly always attaches to the root a final vowel 
that bears no accent. .Hence M. Schleicher has remarked how this 
gives to the words of this tongue the measure of a ^Hrochee.**^^ 

We meet again with this harmonic tendency equally in the iTortor ~ 
tongues, which the “ensemble” of their characteristics and words 
attaches also as closely to the Ougro- Japonic languages, as the Tartar 
type attaches itself to the Finnish, or Ougrian, through the interme- 
diacy of the Tungouse type. The separation is not more decided 
{trancUe)h&twQQ'n. the races of . Siberia and those of central Asia, 
than between the idioms which they speak. The Mongol, the Jfawd- 
<?Aaw, the Ouigour, the Turkish, are not fundamentally distinct from 
the Finnish tongues ; and this explains why some philologers had 
been struck with the resemblance between Turkish and Hungarian. 
We are here referring to the primitive Turkish, to that which was 
spoken in Turkestan, and of which some dialects yet subsist in cer- 
tain parts of Russia and of Tartaiy ; because, as to that which is now 
European Turkish, it is altered almost as much as the Turkish blood 
itself. It is imbued with Arabic and Persian words ; it has become 
singularly softened down: in the same manner that the Asiatic 
Turks, by dint of crossing theibselves thxou marriage with Georgian 
girls, with Greek, Arab, Pemian (occasionally with an Abyssinian 
or negress), Sclavonian and other women, have ended by taking a 
physiognomy altogether different from that of their ancient progeni- 
tors,— which has been gaining in nobleness and regularity what it 
loses in singularity. European blood has so well infiltrated itself 
into that of the Hunnic hordes which conquered the country situate 
between the Daniibe and the Theis, that it is now-a-days impossible 

The Greeks and the RatiEs called tmhie a foot composed of along and a short syllable. 
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to descry any more of the Mongol, anything of that hideousness so 
celebrated among the Huns, in the expressive traits of the present 

Ma.gyar. 

One may, then, designate this vast family of languages under the 
denomination of Ou^ro- Tartar. All of them, at divers degrees, are 
subject in their words to the law of euphonic transformations of vow- 
els in the particles suffixed, that is to say, joined on at the ends of 
words. In order that nothing should come to injure the clearness 
of the radical’s pronunciation, everything is combined so that its 
vowel remains iomuitable; and hence, accordingly as this vowel is 
hard, soft, or intermediary, the vowels of the suffixes are submitted 
to modifications having for object to prevent the asperity or the 
heaviness of the latters’ sound from smothering tlie sound of the 
radical. Tliij^ law, so remarkable, is precisely the reverse of what 
happens in languages d flexions (with flexions), for the case ; because 
in them it is the suffixes that act upon and influence the vowels of 
tlie radical. 

All these tongues proceed ecpially through the path of agglutina- 
tion. The radical is, indeed, at bottom monosyllabic. Its almost con- 
stant junction to a particle-suffix makes it, in reality, a dissyllable, 
whose monosyllabic origin is nevertheless recalled by the presence 
of the accent upon the first syl]a])le. E'evor does the radical suffer 
any foreign syllables to place themselves at its head (or commence- 
ment) ; and wo still behold in Magyar how, notwithstanding that it 
has largely undergone the influence of the Indo-European tongues by 
which it is surrounded — as in Finnish, as in Turkisli, as in Mongol, — a 
word can never begin with two consonants ; and lastly, the gencrieal 
employment of the postposition to designate the relations of the 
substantive. The number of these postpositions varies according to 
the development and the richness of the tongue. . In Suomi, for 
example, the adjunctive particles are very numerous, not less than 
fifteen heing counted, which makes in reality fifteen eases; without 
including the nominative, that forms itself without suffix: and still, 
notwitlistanding, the Finnish does not recognize the distinction of 
one of the most natural cases, viz: the accusative, which it renders 
through indirect cases. 

The whole of those languages, maugre their apparatus of forms, 
are neverthel ess poor. It is clear that tliis heap of postpositions results, 
in reality, from a povvcrlessncss of the mind -to reduce to simple and 
regular expressions the relations of words .betwixt each other. We 
must not, therefore, wonder at finding, in the Ougro-Tartar tongues, 
almost always the same terminations, as well in the plural as in 
singular. 
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One may partitionj according to their degree of development, these 
tongues into four groups,— the Ougrian group, that comprises the 
Ostiak, the StJmoyede, the Vogonl, and divers other dialects of Sibe- 
ria: ihoi Tartar group properly so called, which comprehends the 
Mongol that occupies in it the lower rung, the Ouigour, the Mand- 
chou, and the Turkish, whose position is on the highest: the Japonic 
group, to which belongs the Corean; and the Finno- Ougrian^ that 
embraces the Suomi or Finlandic, the Esthoiiian, the Lappoiiic, and 
the Magyar ; all which latter tonnes are superior to those of the pre- 
ceding groups, as concerns the grammatical system and ideology. 

The Finno-Ougrian family prolongs itself into ISTorth America, 
whore we encounter its most widely-spread branches in the most 
boreal latitudes. And in like manner it is to be noted, that the Es- 
kimaux race, and the septs thinly scattered over those frozen coun- 
tries, approximate in their type to that of the Ougrian. 

The idioms spoken in the entire sub-Arctic region present the 
same uniformity, therefore, as ihoi fauna of this region Indeed, we 
know that animal species are found to he very nearly the same along 
the boreal latitudes both of the Old and the JSTew world. 

‘Whilst one body of the great Indo-European migration from Asia 
was advancing by detacbments into our temperate countries, aiiotlier 
corps descended through the defiles of the Hindoo-Kosh, and by the 
basin of the Indus, into, the vast plain of the Ganges; ami spread 
itself bit by bit over the whole peninsula, of which this river laves the 
northern provinces. This is what we are taught not merely by the 
traditions of the Hindoos, but also by the study of the languages 
spoken in this peninsula. In foct, while wc encounter, at the north 
of Ilindostan, idioms emanating from the Sanscrit femily, we meet, 
fui^her to the south,, with an ensemble of tongues, absolutely 
foreign to it, as well in vocabulary as in grammar. 

These languages appertain allto the same family, and they are 
denominated, after the ITindoos, by the epithet of Fravirian or Bra- 
vidian. Hence, the Arian tribes had been preceded in India by popu- 
lations of a wholly distinct family; in the same manner that the 
sisters of the former had encountered in Europe another race, differ- 
ent likewise from themselves. And, what is remarkable, the two 
categories of languages spoken by the autochthones of Europe and 
the indigenous peoples of Ilindostan belong, in classification, to lin- 
guistic families having many traits in common. 

The Dravidian tongues subdivide themselves into two groups ; one 


Agassiz, “ Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the Animal World, and their relation to 
the ditferent Types of Man” — in Nqtt and Giiddon^s Typt$ of Maiikind^ Tth edition, 1856, 
pp. lx. — xiii. 
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the northern, and the other southern. The first embraces the lan- 
guages spoken by the dispersed native tribes, whom the descendants 
of the invading .Ary as have repelled into the Vindhya mountains, 
viz: the MaU or Eadjmahali, the Tlrmn^ thQ ^Oole, and the AXofid! 
Or Gonde. The second comprises the Tamoul or Tamil, the Telougou 
or Telenga (called also Kalingci)^ the Talava^ the Malayalamy and the 
OdT fidtic or Carnataka. As the populations at the south of the penin- 
sula have preserved, during a longer time, their national indepen- 
dence, and even have attained a civilization of their own, one can 
understand that the idioms of the southern group must be far richer 
and more developed than those of the northern group. Nevertheless, 
despite this inequality of development, one discovers, in a striking 
manner, the same characteristics in the whole of these tongues. 
Another branch of the same family, which extends to the north-east 
of the basin of the Ganges, indicates to us through its presence, that 
a fraction of the indigenous population was thrown towards the 
north-east ; so that, it must now be admitted, the great Dravidian 
nation, cut through its centre (by the intrusive Ar^^as), was, like the 
primitive population of Europe, driven off to the two opposite extre- 
mities of its vast territory. The Bodo and the Dhimal are the two 
principal representatives of this cluster separated from the stem, 
whose most advanced branches continue onward until they lose them- 
selves in Assam. 

All the characters appertaining to the Ougro- Japonic tongues are 
found again in these Dravidian languages, of which the Gonde may 
he considered to have preserved to* us their more ancient forms. All 
manifest in a high degree the tendency to agglutination. The law 
of harmony, that we have perceived just now in the Finnish lan- 
guages, re-appears here with the same character. The foundations of 
the grammatical system, which are identical in all these tongues, 
doubtless constitute them as separate families from Tartarian ; but this 
(Dravidian) family is very close, certainly, to those idioms spoken by 
the Tartars. The same contrasts exist, as regards the vocalization, 
between the Oiigro-Japonic a:nd the Dravidian tongues. The Mag- 
yar may be compared to that Dravidian idiom richest in consonants, 
— for examj)le, to^the Toda or Todara, which is spoken by an ancient 
aboriginal tribe established in the Nilgherri-hills ; and the Finnish, 
with the Japonic, correspond in their softness to the Telougou talked 
at the south-east of Hindostdn. 

These Dravidian populations were spread ev^n to the islands of 
Ceylon, the Maldives and the Laquedives ; inasmuch as the idioms 
there still spoken attach themselves also to the Dravidian group. 

Oompai’Etive philology demonstrates to us, therefore, that a popu- 
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lation in race very approximate to tb.e Tartar, and wliicli was, con- 
sequently, itself allied to the Finnish race, did precede the Aryas in 
old Hindostim ^ 

One must not judge of the intellectual and social condition of 
these aborigines from the literary movement that has been wrought 
in the body of the Tamoulj which was the counterblast of that g'raiid 
intellectual movement represented to us by the Sanscrit, and was 
certainly due to the Ar}'an influence. In order to Judge what these 
primitive populations of Hindost^n had been, one must go and study 
their scattered remains. This has been done, quite in recent times, 
by the English, to whom we owe some most interesting details about 
these antique tribes. These debris of primeval Indian nationality are 
now distributed in three distinct parts of the peninsula. The first 
are met with in the heart of the Mahanuddy, as far as Cape Comorin ; 
being the Bheels, the Tudas, the Meras, the Coles, the Gondes or 
Edionds, the Soorahs, the Paharias, &c. The second inhabit the 
northern section towards the Himalaya; such are the Hadjis or 
Dorns, and the Brahouis. The third occupy the angle that sepa- 
rates the two peninsulas of India, and which is designated by the 
name of Assam, as well as that mountainous band constituting the 
frontier between Bengal and Thibet. 

The whole of these tribes live even now as they lived veiy many 
centuries ago. They are agricultural populations, who, from time to 
time, clear with fire a portion of the jungle or the forest. The word 
which, amongst these people, renders the idea of culture, signifies 
nothing else than the cutting down of the forest. The Aryas, on the 
contrary, were a pastoral people ; and in India, as in many other 
countries, the shepherds triumphed over the farmers. Everything, 
furthermore, announces among these Dravidian people much gentle- 
ness of character, which is again a distinctive trait of the Mongols 
and of the Finnish populations. Their 'worship must have been 
that naturalistic fetishism which remains the religion of the Bodos, 
the DMmals, and the Gondes. They adored objects of nature. They 
had deities that presided over the different classes of beings and the 
principal acts of life; and they knew naught of sacerdotal castes 
or of any other regular organization of worship. Some usages, 
preserved even at this day among several of these indigenous tribes, 
show us that woman, at least the wife, enjoyed among them a very 
great degree of independence. 

The facts accord, then, with linguistics to show us how, within 
that portion of Asia comprehended between the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and the Indus, there had existed a more intelligent and 
stronger race, that, at a very early day, di^dded itself into two 
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braBcbBs, of wMcli one matched into Europe, and the otlier into 
Hindostaii; laotli encountering, in each new coiintiy, some popula- 
lations of analogous race, and possibly allied, whom they snbjtt-^ 
gated, and of whom they became the superior caste — ^the aristocracy. 
The two inferior castes of India, the Vaisyas and the Soudras, are 
hut the descendants of such vanq^uished nations, — the anterior type 
of India’s autochthones being even yet represented in a purer state 
by some of the Dravidian ^‘ hill-tribes” above described. 

But, alongside of this grand and powerful race of Aryas and 
Iranians, there appears, from the very remotest antiquity, another 
race, whose teriitorial conquests 'were to be less extended and less 
durable, but of whom the destinies have been glorious also. It is the 
Semitic (Sliemitic, Shemitish) or Syro-Arahian race. From the banks 
of the Euphrates to the shores of the Mediterranean, and to the 
extremity of the Arabic peninsula, this race was expanding itself. 
Its great homogeneity springs from the close bonds wdii eh combine 
together the different dialects of its tongue. These dialects are the 
Arammanj the Eehrew^ the Arabic^ the Ohuldtean and the Mhiojnc. 

By their constitution, all these idioms distinguish themselves 
sharply from the Indo-European languages. They possess neither 
the same grammatical system, nor the same verbal roots. In fee- 
mitic languages, the inots are nearly always dissyllaoic; or, to speak 
with philologists, triliteral, that is to say, formed of three letters r and 
these letters are consonants ; because, one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the Semitic tongues is, that the vowel does not 
constitute the fundamental sound in a word. Here vowels aie 
vague, or, to describe them otherwise, they have iiol any settled 
fixed-sound, distinct from the consonant. They hecoino inserted, or 
rather, they insinuate themselves between strong and rough coiiso-- 
Hants. Nothing of that law of harmony of the Ougro-Tartar or 
Dravidian tongues, nothing of that sonorousness of Sanscrit, of G reek, 
and neo-Latin languages, — exists in the Semitic. Man speaks in 
them by short Words, more or less jerked forth. The process of 
agglutination survives in them still; not, however, eompletely, as 
in the Basque. There are many flexions in them, but these flexions 
do not constitute the interior of words. 

Since the publication of M. Eenest Eenan’s great labors upon the 
history of Semitic languages,, we are made perfectly acquainted with 
the phases through which these languages have passed. 

They have had, likewise, their own mould, which they have been 
unable to break, even while modifying themselves. The Rahhinical, 
the “Nahwee” or literal Arabic^ in aspiring to become languages 
more analytical than the Ohaldee or the Hebrew, have remained, not- 
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■withstanding, imprisoned within the narrow bars of an imperfect 
grammar. This is the reason, as M. Ernest Eenan has reimarked, 
that,— whilst the Indo-European tongues continue still their life 
in our day, as in past times, upon all points of 'the globe — Semitic 
languages, on the contrary, have run through the entire circle of 
their existence. But, in the more circumscribed course of their life, 
they have presented the same diversities of development established 
for all the preceding families; and, at the same time that the Ara- 
mjean which comprises two dialects,— the pagan Aramsean or SaUm, 
and the Christian Aramsean ox Syriac — is poor, without harmony, 
without multiplied forms, ponderous in its constructions, and devoid 
of aptitude for poetry; the Arabic, on the contrary, distinguishes 
itself by an incredible richness. 

The Semitic race, of which the birth-place must be sought in 
that peninsular space shut in, at the north by the mountains of 
Armenia, and at the east by those which bound the basin of the Tigris, 
has not gone outside of its primitive father-land. It has only travelled 
along the borders of the Mediterranean, as is proved to us by the 
incontestable Semiticism of the Phoenician tongue, whose inscriptions 
show’ it to have been very close to the Hebrew. Africa has been 
almost the only field for its conquests. Phoenician colonies bore a 
Semitic idiom into the country of the Humidians and the Mauri; 
later again, the Saracenic invasion carried Arabic — another tongue 
of the same family— into the place of the Punic, which last the Latin 
had almost dispossessed. In Abyssinia, the G-heez orEthiopic does 
not appear to be of very ancient introduction, and everything leads 
to the belief that it was carried across the Bed Sea by the Joktanide 
Arabs, or Eimyarites, whose language, now forgotten, has left some 
monuments of its existence, down to the time of the first Eialifetes 
in divers inscriptions. 

^ Tlie Semites found in Africa upon their arrival a strong popula- 
tion, that for a long period opposed itself to their conquests. This 
population was that of the Egyptians; whose language now issues gra- 
dually from the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, and which left, as 
its last heir, the Coptic, still living in manuscripts that we collect 
■with avidity. 

This Egyptian w’as not, however, an isolated tongue. The Berber 
—otherwise miscalled the “Kabyle,” which name in Arabic only 
means “tribe,”— studied of late, has caused us to find many conge- 
ner wmrds and “toumures.” AndthisBerber (whence Barbary) itself, 
yet spoken by the populations Amazirg, Shillouh, and Tuareg^ was 
expelled or dominated by the Arabic. Its domain of yore extended 
even to the Canaiy-isles. Some idioms formerly spoken in the north 





of Africa attaclhed tliemselves to it throngB. Bonds of relationslaip 
more or less close. The presence, throughout the north of Africa, 
of inscriptions in characters called Tifnag^ and which seem to have 
been conceived in Bei'her language, makes known to us that this 
tongue must have reigned over all the territories of the Barbaresque 
States ; and was most probably that of the Ifumidians, Gsetulians, and 
Garamantes. 

Egyptian civilization was very profuse in aspirates. Its gramma- 
tical forms denote a more advanced period than that of the Semitic 
tongues : its verb counts a great number of tenses and moods, formed 
tbrough the addition of prefixes or of suffixes. But its pronoun and 
its article have still an entirely Semitic physiognomy, notwithstand- 
ing that the stock of its vocabulary is absolutely foreign to that of 
those languages. 

We have already caused it to be remarked that, in the Galla (of 
Abyssinia) one re-encounters the Semitic pronoun. The influence 
exerted at the beginning by the Semites over the race to which the 
Egyptians were proximate— and whom we will call, with the Bible, 
Mamitic — was, therefore, in all likelihood, very profound. When 
the Semites entered into relations with the Hamites, the language of 
the latter must have been yet in that primitive stage in which essential 
grammatical forms might still be borrowed from foreign tongues. 
An intermixture sufficiently intimate must have occurred between 
the two races; above all in the countries bordering upon the two 
territories. Such is what occurred certainly for the Phoenicians, 
whose tongue was Semitic, whilst the stock of population ^longed, 
nevertheless, to the Hamitic race. For Genesis gives Canaan as the 
son of Ham ; and Phoenicia, as every one knows, is “ the land of Ca- 
naan.” The whole oriental region of Africa as far as the Mozam- 
bique coast afibrds numerous traces of Semitic influence. Along- 
side of the Glieez, that represents to us, as E. Rexax judiciously 
writes it, the classical form of the idiom of the Semites in Abyssinia, 
several dialects equally Semitic arrange themselves ; but all more or 
less altered, either by the admixture of foreign words, or through the 
absence of literary culture. Amid these must be placed the Amliaric^ 
the modern language of Abyssinia. 

Semitic tongues underwent, in Africa, the influence of the lan- 
guages of that part of the world ; and, in particular, of those of the 
Hamitic family, spoken in the countries limitrophie to that inha- 
bited by the Semites. 

African languages cannot all he referred to the same family : but 
they possess among tbemselves sundry points of resemblance. They 
constitute, as it wqre, a vast group, whence detaches itself a ffimily 
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that may he called the African family “ par excellence/’ and which 
extends from the Occidental to the Oriental coasts, re-descending 
even into the Austral portion. 

All the languages that form part of this group, and in general the 
tongues of the whole of this portion of the globe, possess one system 
of vocalization, otheiwise termed, a powerful phonology ; and some- 
times even a disposition almost rhythmical, which gained for them, on 
the part of some philologists, the name of alliteml tongues. Thus, 
although the consonants in them be often aspirated, and affect odd pro- 
nunciations, they are never accumulated together. Double letters are 
rare, and in certain tongues unknown. For example, in Oaffrj the 
vowels have a pronunciation clear and precise. In the major number 
of the languages of Southern Africa, and in some few of those of Cen- 
tral Africa, the words always terminate with vowels, and present regu- 
lar alternations of vo wels and consonants. This is above all true of the 
Caflftarian languages.^® M. d’Avezao writes about the Tehou^ or Ebo, 
tongue spoken in Guinea : in regard to euphony, this language may 
he considered as one of the softest in the world; voivels abound in 
it; and it is in this respect remarkable that (except, perhaps, some 
rare and doubtful exceptions) not merely all the words, but even all 
the syllables end in vowels: the consonants offer no roiigliness in 
their pronunciation ; and many are articulated with a sort of qnaint- 
ness {mtgnardise), which renders it difficult to seize them, and still 
more difficult to express graphically by the letters of our alphabet^® 
Among some other African tongues, on the contrary, the termination 
is ordinarily nasal Amid the majority of the languages of northern 
and midland Africa, the words finish with a vowel. Such is what one 
observes in the Woloe, the Bulom^ the Temmaniy the Tousnaliy and the 
FasoqL 

As concerns the system proper of sounds, and the voeabulaiy, 
they vary greatly in African languages : and the harmony, sonorous- 
ness, and fluidity of speech, frequently meet, in certain sounds, with 
notable exceptions. It is the character of these various sounds that 
may serve as a basis for the classification of the tongues of Africa. 
All present compound vowels and consonants ; amongst which, m py 
m hy are of the frequentest employment The duplex consonants 
niyndy appear likewise. -Finally, in some African idioms, one en-^ 
counters, the co nsonants dg, g by h by bpy b my h e, k hy rhy pmbyb Im.^^ 

^ See on this subject £q^r Language; comprising a sketch of its history^ by the Ret. 
Jqeh W. Applbyaed (King William’s Town, I860), p, 65 seggT 
Memoires de la SocUti Btknologique de Tar^, Ik part 2, p. 60. 

“ In these iUnatratiTe notations no attempt is made, of eourae, to follow any of the 
diTersified “ standard alphabets” recently devised for the use of Missionaries. On this 
qneetion of the expediency of snoh alphabets, and their success so far, I coincide entirely 
With the criticism of a very scientific friend, Pbof. S.- S. Haidumam (ag>or< on tie Prueat 
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Aspirates ani the sibilants are not rare, any more than the nse, 
simple or compound, of thew. Among some languages of this 
family, the palatal and dental letters are confounded, or at least are 
not clearly distinguishable. Several tongues are completely devoid 
of certain letters : for instance, the Odji^ and divers others, are want- 
ing in the letter I ; and replace it, whenever they meet with it in what 
foreign words they may appropriate, by r, or or 

The accordances, of different parts of the discourse, are often 
regulated by a euphonic system which is felt very strongly in sundry 
idioms, notably in tlie Yazotiha. The radicals are more frequently 
monosyllabic. It is the addition of this radical with a modifying 
particle (which is most commonly a prefix) that gives birth to the 
other words. The relations of cause, of power, of reciprocity, of re- 
flectivity, of agent, &c., as well as those of time, number, and sex, are 
always expi’es>sed through a similar system. The radicals, thus united 
to formative particles, become, in their turn, veritable roots, and con- 
stitute the souxx^e {soucTie) of new words. One can comprehend, never- 
theless, how very imperfect is such a system, for defining clearly the 
relations, at once so multiplied and so distinct, existing between 
words. There' exist above all some for which African languages 
are of extreme poverty; for example, the ideas of time and motion. 
And this character approximates them, in a manner rather striking, 
to the Semitic tongues. As in these latter idioms, African languages 
do not distinguish the present from the future, or the future from 
the past: otherwise, they express both these tenses by one and the 
same particle. The penury and the vagueness of particles indica- 
tive of the prepositions,— or to speak with gx^ammarians, of tlie pre* 
fixes to prepositions— are again far moi’e pi’ononnced in .the majority 
of African idioms than amidst the Semitic. They enunciate, by the 
same particle, ideas as different as those of movement towards a 

Slate of our knoxoledge of Linguistic Ethnology ^ made to tiie American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Aug. 1856). My experiences of the hopelessness of arriving at 
any exact countervalues in European characters for Arabic intonations alone, so as to 
enable a foreigner, who has not heard Arabs speak, even to pronounce correctly, render me 
very sceptical as to the ultimate possibility of transcribing, through any one series of 
Alphabetic signs, the infinitude of distinct vocalizations uttercffi by the diverse groups of 
human types; which articulations, as Prof. Agassiz has so well remarked, take their 
oi'iginal departure from the different conformations of the throat inherent in the race-cha- 
racter of each distinct group of mankind. 

Should any one, however, desire to put this universal Missionary Alphabet’^ through 
an experimentum crucisj he need not travel far to test its applicability to remote, abnormal, and 
barbarous tongues, by trying its efficacy upon three cognate languages close at hand. Let 
a Frenchman, wholly unacquainted with English, transcribe into the Missionary Alpha- 
bet,” a short discourse as he hears it from the mouth of a Londoner. Then, pass his manu- 
script on to a German (of coui’se knowing neither French nor English), and let him read it 
aloud to an Englishman. ** Le diable m^me ne s’y reeonnaitrait pas !” — G. E. G.] 
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point, or the departing from a point; of position in a place, toward 
a place, or near a place. The same poverty is observable 'in the 
conjiinetions: copulative particles being employed frequently to 
render the idea of possession and of relationship; those which ex- 
press the idea of connexion being often replaced by pronoiiiis or by 
definite particles. 

Per contra^ African languages, as well as the Semitic, are ex- 
tremely rich in respect to the changes (voies) of the verb, that is to say, 
in forms indicating the manner in which a verb may he ernployed. 
These changes — ^whiehare so numerous, iiotablyin Arabic— “are not the 
less so in the majority of African languages; beyond all, in the princi- 
pal group that extends from the Mozambique coast to Caffrari'a on one 
side, and to Congo on the other. Although these changes are com- 
posed, in the major portion of such tongues, by the addition of pre- 
fixes, they form themselves in others through the aid of suffixes. 

The number of these changes varies singularly according to the 
tongues. Thus, in the Sechuana language, and in the Temneli^ there 
exist six changes ; in the SooaMeli seven, in the Oaffr eight, and in 
the Mpongwee eleven. 

To give an idea of the opulence of these changes in a single verb, 
we borrow an illustration from the language of Congo. S al a, to 
labor; s alii a, to facilitate labor; salisia, to labor with somebody ; 
salanga, to be in the habit of laboring ; salisionia, to labor the one 
for another ; to he skilful at labormg. 

All verbal roots are susceptible of similar modifications through 
the help of certain particles that may be added to tbem. In this 
method, by the sole use of the verb, an expression is attained indicating 
•whether the action be rare, frequent, difficult, easy, excessive, &c. Atid 
this richness of changes does not prevent the language from being, 
as regards its verbs, and viewed in respect to their number, of great 
poorness. For instance, — ^the idiom of CongOj from which we have 
just hoiTOwed the proof of such a great richness of changes, does not 
possess any word to express the idea of ‘^living,'' but is obliged to 
say in place, to conduct one^s soul^ or being in one’s hearL 

Another very characteristic trait of the majority of African 
tongues is, that they do not recognize the distinction of genders, 
after the manner of the Semitic idioms or the Indo-European. They 
distinguish, on the contrary, as two genders, the animate and the in- 
animate; and in the class of animate beings, the gender man or in- 
telligent^ and the gender brute or animal. Others of these languages, 
in lieu of distinguishing numbers after the fasliion of Indo-European 
and Semitic idioms, recognize only a collective form which takes no 
heed of genders, and a plural form that applies itself to beings of the 




^ It is unknown to what family of tongues belong the idioms of the other populations 
termed Baga^ who dwell upon the banks x)f the Bio-Hunez and Bio-Pongas. 


same genders. This is a particularity that we shall again; encounter 
in the cUcUng languages, or the Hottentot 

We do not possess sufficient elements as yet to give a complete 
classification of the languages of Africa. It is only since the recent 
puMication of the J^oigglot^a Afneana of Me. S. W.Koelie that we 
have acquired an idea of the reciprocal affinities which link together 
the tongues of Western Africa. 

The classification proposed, however, hy jK^oelle is freely intro- 
duced into the following schedule. 


I. — ^ATLANTIC languages, or of the north-west of Africa. 

These tongues have, with those of southern Africa, for a 
common characteristic, the mutation of prefixes. They 
comprise the following groups, viz : 

1st, — The rotilonp group, which emhi'aces the Foxjloup or 
Floupe, properly so called, spoken in the country of the 
same name,— tlie Filham, or Filhol, spoken in the canton 
which surrounds the city of Bnntoun; this town is situate 
upon the river Koya, at about three weeks’ march from the 
Gambia. 

2d. — The Bola group, which comprises the Bola talked in the 
land of Gole and* that of Bouramaj — the Saear, idiom of the 
country of this .name stretcliing along the sea to the west of 
Balanta and to the north of the district where the Bola is 
spoken, — the Pepil spoken in the isle of Bischlao or Bisao. 

3d. — The Biafada group, or Bchola, spoken at the west of 
JTkabou and north of Nalou, — the Padschade, which is an 
idiom met with at the west of Koniadschi and east of 
Kahou, 

4th, — The Bulom group, comprehending the Baga, a tongue 
spoken hy one of the popoulations of this name which 
inhabits tlie borders of the Kalkm-Baga^ eastward to the 
islands of — the Timne talked at the east of 

Sierra-Leone, — the Bulom spoken in the country of this 
name that bounds on TimnS, — the Mampua, or Maxpa 
Bulom, called also Scherbo, idiom of the region extending 
westward of the Ocean, between Sierra-Leone and the land 
of Boum ^ — ^the Kisi, spoken west’and north of Ghandi^ and 
east of MendL 

H. — ^MAKTDIlfGB family — spread over the north-west of Upper 
Soodin. 
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This very extended family comprehends the Mandii^O, 
properly so termed, or better the MendE, the Kabunga, 
Mandingo dialect spoken in the land of iTaSow,— and 
several other dialects of the same language, such as the 
Toeonka, dialect of Ton; the Dchaiunka, dialect oiFouta- 
djalon ; the Kankakka, dialect of Eankan ; the Bambaea, 
the Koxo, talked westwards and northwards of the Kisi; 
the Tei; in the country of this name situate to the east of 
the Atlantic and north of Gbandi, which embraces several 
dialects, viz ; the TenE, spoken in the land so called, that 
has Souwekourou for its capital ; the Gbandi, spoken at the 
north of (rwZa and at the west of Nieriwa; the Landoeo, 
talked west of Limba; the Mends, spread over the west 
of Kono and the Kin, and east of Karo; the Gbese, 
idiom of the borders of the river Nyua; I3ie Toma, called 
likewise Bouse, spoken in the land of the same name 
situated to the south of that of the Gbese; and the Gio, 
talked westward from Fa. 

HL— TJPPEE-GUINEAN— tliat is, the languages of the Pepper, 
Ivory, Gold and Slave, coasts, decompose themselves into 
three groups, viz : 

1st. — The Ehoo tongues, comprising the Dewoi, spoken on 
Uie banks of the river Bi, or St. Paul’s; the Bassa, talked 
in a portion of the Liberian territory; the Era, or Eeoo, 
spread south of the Bassa along the coast; the Eeebo, 
spoken in a neighboring canton ; the Gbe, or Gbbi, whose 
domain lies east of the Great Bassa. 

2d‘.— The languages of Dahomey, of which the principal are 
the DahomE, or Popo ; the MahE, spoken eastward of the- 
Dahome; and the Havida, talked in the country of that 
name, located to the south of the QeUJe islands. 

3d.— The languages Akou-Igala, embracing the numerous 
dialects of the speech of Akou, among which the 
Yozouba, spoken between Fgba and the Eiger,— and the 
Igala, language of the country of that name — are the most 
important.® "We shall revert further on to the Yozouba. 

The languages of the north-west of UPPER SOODAN divide 

themselves into four groups : 

1st. — The group Guzen, represented chiefly by the idiom of 
a very barbarian people, the Guzeseha, "who inhabit to the 
west of Ton ; 

a The TifSou, of which M. D’Atezao has published the p-ammar (MSmoires de la Sociiti 
Mthnologigut de JParU, II, part 2, pp. 106 eegg.)y appertains to this group. 
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2d. — The group Legba^ wliich embraces the Legba and the 
Kiamba; 

3d. — The group Koamaj to which belongs the Baobalah; 

4th.. —And lastly, the group Kasm, spoken westward of the 
land of the ^ 

V# — The tongues of the DELTA of the Mger are divided into three 
groups: — the first represented by the Ibo dialects,— the 
second by the Egbele and several other idioms, — ^the third 
by the dialect of Okouloma, the name of a maritime dis- 
trict near the country of the Ibo and that of Outeho^ 

YL — The NTJPE family, or languages of the basin of the Tchadda^ 
• — a family enabraeing nine idioms, of which the principal 
axe the iTupi, or Tayba, spoken in a country neighboring 
Raha on the hTiger ; and the Goali, or Gbali, talked to the 
east of the !N^upe. 

¥n. — The family of CENTEAL-AFEICAN languages is composed 
of two groups : 

1st — The tongues of Bornou, which comprise also those of 
the Kanam, and the Bubouma, spoken in the lake-isle of 
that name. The main language of Bornou is the Eanoubi, 
which attaches itself by close relationship to the three 
tongues of the Ashanteb, the Bantbe, and the 

Obji. 

2d. — This group comprehends the Pika, or PiKi, and the 
Bobj^ dialects spoken west of Bornou. 

Vm — The WOLOF, or JIOLOF, spoken by the populations of 
Senegamhia^ distinguishes itself, with sufiicient sharpness, 
from all the preceding tongues ; and offers a grammatical 
system that has more than one trait in common with the 
Semitic languages. 

TT. — In the same region, another family of tongues has the FOO- 
LAH, or PEITLE, for its, type; one dialect of which is 
spoken by the Fellatahs, and very probably also by the 
Hausa^ or Baousans. The vocabulary of these divers idioms, 
and notably that of the Petile, has presented a remarkable 
analogy with the Malayo-Polynesian^ languages, of which 
we shall treat anon. It seems, therefore, that the Peiile 
family might not, perhaps, be attachable to African tongues. 

The Wolof, although constituting a separate family, ap- 
proaches 'in certain points the Yozouba, spoken to the 

Gxtstavb d’Eichthal, Muioire et Ortgine des Foulahs mt Fellam^ Paris, 1841 (Tirage 4 

part de FExtrait des Memoires de h Somiti Mlknoh^ique), 
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norfh of the Bight of Bemn, — between the 2d and 3d de- 

gree of W. long., and the 6tli and 10th degree of K latitude. 
The WoLa? demareates itself by its final inflexions,' To it 
other idiomSj seemingly, have to be attached : such as the 
Bidschago, orBiDSHOEO, which is spoken in the island^ of 
Gauschaya, idiom of a tribe called also SeU- 
ruUj *or SerawouUy — and lastly the Gouka. 

X — Another group, which is characterized by initial inflexions, ia 
spread over the basin of the Gamhiay and is represented by 
the Lanboma, that is spoken in the land of Eakondiy — mA 
the hTABOU, used in the canton of Kakondan. 

The WoLOF verb is susceptible of seventeen modifications, 
that consist in adding to each radical one or two syl- 
lables, and which extend or restrict its acceptation. It is 
something like the forms of the Arabic verb. The article 
follows the substantive, and embodies itself with it, as in 
agglutinate languages. The plural article exhibits equally 
an especial characteristic that makes it participate of a 
demonstrative pronoun. In general, the Wolof ofters, in its 
phonology, that same harmonical disposition which belongs 
to all the African languages. 

SX — Althdugli the VoLOF approximates to the YOZOUBA more 
than to ’any other African tongue, these two idioms still re- 
main separated by a diflference sujEciently defined. The 
Yozouba possesses, in its grammatical system, a great 
degree of perfection and regularity. One observes in it an 
ensemble ” of prefixes complete and regular, that, upon 
joining themselves to the verb, give birth to a multitude of 
other words formed through a most simple process. The 
radical thus passes on the abstract idea of action into all 
derivative concrete ideas; and thus reciprocally by the addi- 
tion of a simple prefix, a noun becomes a possessive verb. 

Another peculiarity of the Yozouba is, that the same ad- 
verb varies in form and even in nature according to the 
species of words it qualifies. 

The Yozouba system, notwithstanding, its individuality, con- 
nects itself tolerahly near with that of the tongues of 
Congo. The M’pokgwb, for example, spoken on the Gaboon 
coast, forms its verbs by adding a monosyllabic prefix to the 
substantive; by opposition to certain Senegamhian languages, 
such as the Manbingo, in which they employ suflkes to 
modify the sense of the verb or the noun. 

XU. ’ — The CONGO-languages appertain to that great formation of 
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African tongues of wbich. we treated above, and that divide 
tliemselyes into many groups, united incontestably by close 
bonds*. 

1st. — The first group is that of the tongues of Congo ; the 
whole of them characterized by the initial flexion. They 
embrace the languages of the tribes named Atam^ of which 
one of the chiefest is the UnoM, spoken in a country of this 
name, which has Ehil for its capital, — the languages of 
A;os4ribes, that subdivide theinselves into several groups, 
embracing a great number of idioms, — ^the tongues of Congo 
and of Angola that comprise three groups ; the first, repre- 
sented above all by the Mbamba ; the second, by the Ba- 
HUMA, or Mobxjma; and the third, by the IT’gola, speech of 
Angola, 

2d.— The second group, comprehends the tongues of Soutlh- 
West Africa, viz : the Kihiaij, that also forms its verbs by 
means of prefixes, and attaches itself very nearly to the 
Congo-languages. It appears to identify itself with the 
MuNTOU-tongue, spoken by the Veiao^ whom one encounters 
in the country of Knyas, about two months’ journey west 
from the Mozambique coast. To this group, likewise, be- 
longs the Marawi, the Hiambah, and many other languages. 

3d. — The third group is represented by the S6iiaMlee»tongues; 
comprising the SouahIli properly so-called, spoken by the 
inhabitants of the coasts of Zanzibar; and the languages 
of neighboring peoples who dw'ell to the south of the Gallo- 
country; such as the Wanika, the Okaouafi, the IVakamba, 
A good deal of the XiniAU-language is met with in the Sou- 
AHiLi ; which indicates well the afl&nity of the two groups. 

4th. — The fourth, the group-CaflTr, comprehends the Zouloxt, 
or Oaffr proper, — ^the Temneh, the Sechuana, the Damara, 
and the Kiniea. All these languages offer the same organ- 
ism, and a great richness of changes (rcm) together with an 
extreme poverty of verbs. 

ynr. — The tongues of the preceding formation approximate in a 
very singular manner, as regards certain points of their 
organism, to that family that may be termed HAMITIC 
(from Khime, Ohemmta^ the ancient native name of Egypt); 
and which has for its type the’ Egyptian, of which the 
Coptic is hut a more modern derivative. To it may be 
attached, on the eastern side, the Galla; and on the western, 
the Berber. 

The Egyptian is known to us from a high antiquity, thanks 
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to its MeroglypHcal system of writing, of which the employ- 
ment mounts up to at least S500 years before our era. This 

writing, -"-wherein are beheld the figured and metaphysical 

representations of objects (mostly indigenous to the Mle) 
gradually passed into the state of signs of articulation- — 
permits us to assist, as it were, at the formation of speech. 
Through the use of these signs, one seizes the first appa- 
rition of verbal forms, as well as of a host of prepositions. 
The basis of Eoyptiaf seems to be monosyllabic; but the 
employment of numerous particles very soon created many 
dissyllables. This language recognizes two articles, two 
genders, two numbers. The verb through its conjuga- 
tions,— which is are made by the aid of prefixes and suffixes, 
and that counts many changes, — participates more of the 
Indo-European grammatical system than of the Semitic. 
Egyptian vocalization seems to have been very rich in 
aspirates. 

This linguistic family, to which the Egjptian belongs, 
would appear to have been very widely extended at the 
beginning. The Berbeb, vulgarice Kabyle, now almost re- 
duced to the condition of a patois,'' has a tolerably rich 
literature, and comprehends several very distinct dialects, 
viz : the Aloeriaf Bibber, spoken by the iSTa^diZ— moun- 
tain tribeB of the Atlas — imbued with Arabic words ; the 
MozXbee, the SHiBLotH, the ZefatIya of the province of 
Constantine, and the Toweroa, or Touabik. 

TW^ — The HOTTENTOT family of tongues — or “lafoues 1 
Kliks,” GLiCEiFG languages — is characterized by the odd 
aspiration, so designated, which mingles itself (as a sort of 
gluching) in the pronunciation of the greater number of 
words. Hottbftot languages bear, above all in the conju- 
gation of their verbs, the character of agglutination. Like 
Semitic' tongues, they are deprived of the relative pronoun. 
They distinguish two plurals for the pronoun of the first 
person, the one exclusive and the other inclusive; the 
former excluding the idea of the person to whom a dis- 
course iS' addressed ; and the latter, on the contrary, inclo- 
sing it. In their nouns, there exist two genders in the sin- 
gular, and three in the plural number, — this third one, 
called-^oTwwiow, has a collective value. It follows that when 
an object be designated in the singular, its gender always 
becomes indicated. These tongues distinguish three num- 
bers, but they are unacquainted with the case ; whilst the 
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adjective remains completely indeclinable, and takes neither 
the mark of gender nor of number. 

This family of clicking languages comprehends. the Hottentot, 
or Quaiquai, — and the Bosjesman dialects, Hamaqua and 

HOIIANA. 

Notwithstanding its strange phonological system, the family 
of Hottentot tongues is not altogether so profoundly dis- 
tinct from African languages, as one might be tempted to 
suppose at first sight. It is incontrovertible that these 
sounds, in nature at one and the same time nasal and 
guttural, wliich we term Kliks^ constitute a special charac- 
teiistic; but the foundation of the grammatical forms in 
Hottentot idioms is met with among the tongues of Africa. 
Thus, the verb presents, like them, a great richness of 
changes: it has a form direct, negative, reciprocal, causative ; 
and all these votes are produced by the addition of a particle 
to the end of the verbal radical. Their double plural, a 
common and a particular, is a trait which assimilates them 
to the Polynesian and even to the American languages. 
The double form of the first person plural, indicating if the 
personage addressed be comprised in the ^^we,'' or is ex- 
cluded from it — writes Wilhelm von Humboldt — ^lias been 
again met with in a great number of American tongues, 
and had been assumed until now to be an especial characte- 
ristic of these languages. This character is encountered, 
however, in the majority of the languages that we are here 
considering; in that of the Malays, in that of the Philip- 
pine isles, and in that of Polynesia. In Polynesian tongues, 
it extends even to the dual; and. such, moreover, is its 
particular form, in them, that, were we to guide ourselves 
by logical considerations merely, it would .become neces- 
sary, to view these tongues, as being the Cradle and the 
veritable father-land of this grammatical form. Outside 
of the South Sea, and of America, I know of it nowhere 
else than among the Mandchoux. Since Wilhelm von 
Humboldt penned these words, the same grammatical pecu- 
liarity, which exists in the Maluache (of Madagascar), has 
been discovered in an African tongue, — the VEi-language. 
African languages present, therefore, to spOi^c properly, but 
a very feeble homogeneity. The same multiplicity of 
shades, that is particularly observed among the Blacks, 
reappears in their idionpte. 

On studying the grammars and the vocabularies of the 
latter, one seizes the tracing-thread of those numberless 
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crossings which, have made, of the branches Qf tlie^ Negro- 
race, populations very unequal in development of faculties^ 
and in intelligence exceedingly diverse. One perceives a 
Semitic influence in the speech, as one sometimes discovers 
it in the tyi'jc of flice. The Hottentots, who are more dis- 
tinct from Negro-populations than any other race of Austral 
Africa, separate themselves equally through their tongue. 
The Foulahs and the Wolofs, so superior to the other 
Negi’oes by their intellect and their energy, distinguish 
themselves equally through the respective characteristics 
of their idiom. And in like manner that, rnaugre the 
variety of qdijsical forms, a common color, differently shaded 
{nmncu), reunites into one group all those inhabitants of 
Africa whose origin is not Asiatic, a common character 
links togetlier the grammars of their languages; — or, in 
otlier words, African idioms have all a family-air, without 
precisely resemhliug each other. 

There is one important remark to be made here. It is, that 
some African languages denote a development sufficiently 
advanced of the faculty of speech, and consequently of the 
. refloctivo aptitudes of which this is the manifestation. In 
this ffiet we have a new proof that tells against the unity 
of the origin of languages. Because, if African languages 
were the issue of other idioms, fallen in some way among 
minds more narrow (5orwes) than had been those of the 
supposed-elder nations that spoke them, they ought neces- 
sarily to have become impoverished, to have altered them- 
selves ; and the laws, which have b.een established above in 
the history of one^and the same tongue, would lead us to 
expect that these last ought to be at once more analytical 
and more simple. 

Now, their very-pronounced characteristic of agglutination 
excludes the idea of languages arising from out of the 
decomposition of others; and the complex nature of their 
grammar attests a date extremely ancient for their forma- 
tion. The idioms of Africa carry, then, the stamp both of 
primitive and complicated languages; and, as -a conse- 
quence, of tongues which are not' derived, at an epoch 
relatively modern, from other languages possessing the 
same parallel character. Hence it must he co.iicluded, that 
these African languages are formations as ancient as other 
linguistic foimations ; possessing their own characteristics ; 
and of which the analogies correspond with those that bind 
up together the great branches of the Negro-race. 
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We liave seen tliat a few of the African languages recall to mind, 
either throngli their vocilhulaiy, or by peculiarities of their grammar, 
the Polynesian idioms. , ' , 

These idioms eoiistitute, as it were, a grand Zone, that extends 
betwixt Africa and America : and this position explains how migra- 
tions of the race that spoke them, and which we shall qkW Mulayo- 
Polynencm^ may have come over to blend themselves with the negroes 
of Africa. From Madagascar as far as Polynesia, we find a fiimily 
of similar tongues that has hecomc designated by the name of Ma- 
layo-PoIjnesian, after that of the race. 

It decomposes itself into two groups, viz: the 3Ialay group, com- 
prehending an ensemble of idioms spoken from Afadagascar to 
the Philippine-islands ; and the PolyneBian group, properly so-termed. 

One meets again, in this fiimily, with the self-sanio inequality of 
development amid the different languages tliat compose it. /Wliilst 
the Malay denotes an advanced degree of culture, the idioms of Po- 
lynesia offer a simplicity altogether primitive. These have restricted 
their phonetic system witliin very narrow limits ; and tlwy employ 
matter-of-fact methods, no less than very poor forms, in order to 
mark the grammatical categories. It is tliroiigli the liolp of particles, 
oftentimes equivocal, that these languages try to give clearness to a 
.discourse compounded, albeit, of rigid and invariable elements. The 
structure of Polynesian words is much more simple than that of the 
Malay words; a syllable cannot be terminated by a consonant fol- 
lowed by a vowel; or it is not even formed save tliroiigli a single 
vowel. These languages are, besides, deprived of sibilants ; and tliey 
tend towards a planing-aw'-ay of homogeneous consonaiits, and to 
cause those that possess a too-pronounced individuality to xlisappear. 
It has seemed, therefore, that the Polynesian tongues result from the 
gradual alteration of Malay laiiguages; which arc far more energetic 
and much more defined. Otherwise this Polyneshirr family offers a 
tolerably great homogeneity : everywdiere one rc-beliolds in it this 
identical elementary phonology. The idioms of the Marquesas-islcs, 
of New-Zealand, of Taiti, of the Soeiety-islauds, of the S.andwieh and 
Tonga, are bound together by close ties of relatioirslnp. Such is the 
paucity of their vocal system, that they have recourse froqueutly to 
the repetition of the same syllable, in order to form new words. 
The ■ onornatopee is very frequent in them. The grammatical cate- 
gories are also hut vaguely indicated ; and one often sees the same 
word belonging to different parts of the sanm sentence. The methods 
of enunciating one idea are sometimes the same, whether for ex- 
pressing an action or for designating an object. The gender and 
number are often not even indicated. The -vocal system (which 
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recalls, in certain respects, that of the Dravidian tongnes) - seems, 
hy the way, to have undergone, in the course of time, modifications 
sufiiciently deep. 

MalgacU, OT Malagasy, spoken at the island of Madagascar, 
constitutes, as it were, a link between tire Malayo-Polynesian idioms 
and those of Africa. Mr. J. E. Logan, in an excellent series of kbors 
on this tongue, “ makes it seen how several traits in common existed 
between the Malgache and those tongues of the great Souahilee- 
Congo family, which he terms Zimhian. The same system of sounds. 
One finds again in them that euphony signalized in the idioms of 
Central Africa, associated with those double letters, mp, md,nh,nd, 
nj, tr, dr, ndr, nr, ts, nts,tz, that also characterize the languages 
of Africa. Prefixes serve equally in them to represent the categorical 
forms of a word. Finally, that which is still more characteristic, the 
Malgache does not distinguish genders any more than do the AMcan 
idioms ; and, like the vast Souahilee-Congo group, it carries with it 
the generical distinction, according as beings are animate, rational, 
or inanimate, irrational. But, side by side with these striking ana- 
logies, there exist fundamental difierenees. The Malgache-vocabu- 
lary is African in no manner whatever, although it may have imbibed 
some wotds of idioms from the coast of Africa ; it might approach 
rather towards the Hamitic vhcabulary ; butits pronouhs are peculiar 
to itself. It possesses quite an especial and really characteristic power 
for combining formative prefixes; and many traits attach it to those 
tongues of the Sood^n which have surprised philologers by their 
analogies with Polynesian languages. 

It is, therefore, evident that the Malgache represents to.us a mix- 
ture of idioms; or, to speak niore exactly, -the result of influences 
exerted upon a Polynesian idiom by African languages, and, with 
some plausibility likewise, by those of fhe Hamitie class. • This com- 
mingling betrays itself equally in the population of Madagascar. 
Evidently in this island, to judge by the pervading type of its inha- 
bitants; there has been an infusion of black blood into the insular, 
or reciprocally. In general, the races that find themselves spread 
over the zone occupied by the families of Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages do not at all present homogeneity ; and one must admit that 
they descend from innumerable crossings. Nevertheless; the fact — ^if 
fact it be, after the analyses of Ckawfued, indicated farther on — of a 
(fond) substratum of words in common, and of a grammar reposing 
upon the same bases, proves that one and the same race has exer- 
cised its influence over all these populations. 

^ The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and EaeUtn Singapore, Supplementary 
Ko. for 1854, pp. 481 seqq. . 
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Wliere must one go and seek for tke cradle of this race? Com- 
parative philology places ns upon a trail towards its discovery. 
There exists in the trans-Gangetic peninsula an ensemble’' of lan- 
guages appertaining to the same family as the Chinese ; by attaching 
itself on the one hand to the Thibetan, and on the other to the 
Siamese. These tongues have been designated by the name ^^mono- 
syllabic,’' because the primitive monosyllahism is perceived in them 
in all its original simplicity. In monosyllabic languages, there yet 
exist only simple words rendered through one single emission of the 
voice. These words are, at one and the same time, both substantives 
and verbs : they express the notion, the idea, independently of the 
word ; and it is the modus through' which this word becomes placed 
in relationship with other words that indicates its categorical sense in 
a sentence. The Chinese tongue — above all under its ancient or 
archaic form — is the purest type of this monosyllahism. It corres- 
ponds in this manner to the older period which had preceded that 
of agglutination. 

Every Chinese word — otherwise said,- each syllable — is composed 
of its initial and of its final sound. The initial sound is one of the 
1B6 Chinese consonants ; the final sound is a vowel that never 
tolerates other than a nasal consonant, in which it often terminates, 
or else, a second vowel. What characterizes the Chinese, as well as 
the other languages of the same family, is the accent that manifests 
itself by a sort of singing intonation ; which varies by four different 
ways in the Chinese, reduces itself to two in the Barman, and ends 
by ejffacing itself in the Thibetan. The presence of this accent 
destroys all harmony, and opposes itself to the liaison '’ of words 
• amongst themselves ; because, the minutest change in the tone of a 
word would give birth to another word. In order that speech should 
remain intelligible, it is imperative that the pronunciation of a given 
word must be invariable. Hence the absence of what philologists 
call ‘‘phonology ” in the Chinese family. Albeit, in the vernacular 
Siamese, already an inclination manifests itself to lay stress upon, 
or rather*to drawl out, the last word in a compound expression. 
These compounded expressions abound in Chinese ; the words that 
enter into them give birth, in reality, through their assemblage, to a 
new word ; because the sense of this expression has often no resem- 
blance whatsoever, almost no relationship, to that of the two or 
three words out of which it is formed. 

The drawling upon the second syllable that takes place in the 
Siamese is the point of departure &om monosyllahism, which ali'eady 
shows itself still more in the Cdmhodjian. The Barman corresponds 
to the passage of monosyllabic tongues, wherein the sounds are not 
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oonnectecl, into languages in wMch the sounds are bound together. 
Indeed, nearly all the Barman words are monosyllabic ; but they 
have the faculty of modifying themselves in their pronunciation so 
as to hitch tliemselves on to the other words, and hence originate a 
more harmonious vocalization. 

All the basin of the bawaddy, and Aracan (that is separated from 
the Burmese empire by a chain of mountains running nearly parallel 
to the sea, the mounts Yeoma), are inhabited by tribes speaking 
idioms of the same family as the Barman. Little by little, other 
languages of the same family, such as the Laos, have been driven 
back from the nortlvwest of the trans-Gangetic peninsula by con- 
quering populations emanating from this Burmese race, which now- 
a-days opposes such an energetic resistance to the English. It is 
precisely to the same race that belong the more savage populations 
of Assam. Here, speech and their physical type leave no room for 
doubt in this respect. Of this number are the Singpho and the 
Mmipoiiri. 

But, that the Thibetan is itself nothing hut a modification, but an 
alteration, of the languages of this same monosyllabic family, is what 
becomes apparent to us through the tongues of several tribes of 
Assam and of Aracan, — such as that of the JLagas, ancl that of the 
Youmas, which serve for the transit from the Barman into the Thi- 
betan. These more or less barbarian populations, spread out at the 
north-west of the trans-Gangetic peninsula, have all the character 
of the race that has been called the yellow. Evidently it is there 
that one must seek for the savage type of the Chinese family. 

The Thibetan is certainly that tongue which most detaches itself 
from the monosyllahic family; and, by many of its traits, it ap- 
proaches the Bravidian idioms. It demarcates itself from the Bar- 
man through its combinations of particular consonants, of which the 
vocal effect is sweeter and more mollified; but the numerous aspi- 
rates and nasals of the ChiDese and the Barman are re-beheld in it 
Upon comparing the monuments of the ancient Barman tongue, 
with those of the ancient Thibetan, one perceives that formerly this 
language had more of asperity,— asperity of which the Thibetan still 
prescr\’cs traces; because, notwithstanding its combmations of 
softened consonants, this language is at the bottom completely 
devoid of harmony. Particles placed after the word modify its sense, 
and the order of these words is always the inverse of what it is in 
onr idioms. Hence tlie apparition, in these tongues, of the first 
lineaments of that process of agglutination already so conspicuous in 
the Barman. One may construct in it some entire sentences com- 
posed of disjointed words, linked between each other* only by the 
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retro-active virtue, or faculty, of a final word; and it is tims tlmt 
these languages arrive at rendering the ideas of time still more com- 
plex. Tlie Barman, in particular, is, in this respect, of very great 
richness,— a series of proper names can he treated In it as an unity, 
and may take on at the end the mark of the plural, which 
reacts then upon the whole: and even a succession of substantives is 
susceptible of taking the indefinite plural 

These languages cause us, therefore, to assist, so to say, at the 
birth of .agglutinative idioms, of which the Basque has afforded us, 
in Europe, such a curious specimen. Albeit, whatever be the de- 
velopment that several idioms of the trans-Gangetic peninsula may 
have acquired through the effects of their successive evolution, they 
are all not the less of extreme simplicity. The Barman is the most 
elaborated of the whole family; whereas the Chinese, and the speech 
of the empire of Annam, are hut very little. As eoneerns the vocal 
system, on the contrary, the Thibetan and the Barman do not raise 
themselves much above the Chinese; and it is in -the south of the 
trans-Gangetic peninsula that one must inquire for more developed 
articulations, always exercising themselves, however, upon a small 
number of monosyllabic sounds. On the opposite hand, the tongues 
of the south-east of that peninsula approximate more to the Chi- 
nese as I'egards syntax. 

One sees, then, that, maugre their unity, the monosyllabic lan- 
guages form groups so distinct that one cannot consider them as 
proceeding the ones from the others, but which are respectiyeTy con- 
nected through divers analogies; and that they must, in consequence, 
be placed simply parallel with each other, at distances ever unequal 
from the original monosyllabism. Although the Barman and the 
Thibetan approach each other very much,. — and that they find, in 
certain idioms, as it were, a frontier in common,— they still remain 
too far asunder with regard to the grammar, the vocabulary and the 
pronunciation, for it to be admitted that one may be derived from 
the other. They seem rather to be, according to the observation of 
Me. Looak, two debris difFerently altered of a more ancient tongue 
that had the same basis as the Chinese. 

Thus one must believe that, from a most remote epoch, the yellow 
race occupies all the south-east of Asia ; because the employment of 
these monosyllabic languages is a cluu'actcristical trait which never 
deceives. In those defiles of Assam where so many difibrcnt tribes 
— repelled thither by the conquests of the Aryas, of the Chinese and 
the Burmese— find themselves gathered, the races of Taidar-type all 
distinguish themselves from the Bra vidian tongues through theii 
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monosyllaMc stnictnrej allied sometimes to the TMbetan, at othere 
to the Barman. 

In the peninsula of Malacca, or Malaya^ and amid the isles of 
Malaysia, one meets with some populations which, as regards the 
type, recall to mind the most barharons tribes of Assam, — the G^ar- 
TowSj for example. There have been found again at Sumatra some 
tribes whose customs and whose type very much recall those of the- 
savage populations at the north-east of Hindost^n. The NagaB^ of 
Kakhyens^ of whose tongue we have already spoken, possess a very 
remarkable similitude of traits and usages with the Polynesians and 
divers indigenous septs of Sumatra. They tattoo themselves like the 
islanders of the South Sea. Every time they have slain a foe, they 
make (as has been observed amongs the Pagai of Sumatra) a new 
mark on their skins ; and, as takes places among the AhoungB— 
another people of the same island— and also among certain savages 
of Borneo, a young man must not wed so long as he has not cut off 
a certain number of the heads of enemies. Among the 
another tribe of Assam — one finds again the usage, so universal in 
Polynesia, and equally diffused amid the Sumatran PagaUy of ex- 
posing the dead upon scaffolds until the flesh becomes corrupteil and 
disengages itself from the bones. All these tribes of Assam, which 
remind us as well of the indigenous septs of the Sunda-islands as 
of the primitive population of the peninsula of Malacca, speak mono- 
syllabic tongues appertaining to the Thibeto-Barman, or Siamo- 
Barman, family. This double circumstance induced the belief that 
it is the trans-Gangetic peninsula whence issued the Malayo- 
Polynesian populations. The languages they speak cluster around 
the Siamese and the Barman ; hut, in the ratio that they are removed 
from their cradle, their sounds become softened down, and they 
become impoverished, whilst evermore tending, however, to get rid 
of the monosyllahism that gave them birth. 

These transformations, undergone by the Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages, have been, nevertheless, sufficiently profound to efface those 
traits in common due to their relationship. They arise, according 
to probability, from the numerous interminglings that have been 
operated in Oceanica. 

Whilst some petty peoples of the Thibeto-Chinese source were 
descending, through the trans-Gangetic peninsula, into Malaysia, 
and advanced incessantly towards the East, those Dravidian tribes 
that occupied India, and which themselves issued fi-om a stock, if 
not identical, at least very neighborly with the preceding, were 
coming to cross themselves with these Malaysian populations. But 
such cross-breeding was not the only one. There was another that 
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altered the race still more. * This cominiiigling took effect with a 
third popiilation that appears to have been the veritable primitive 
race of the south of HmdGstS.n — a Uaek race which has been thrown 
to the. east, but whose remains are still found about the middle of 
the Indian Sea, at the Andaman islets, and that constitutes the 
foundation of the pristine popiulation of Borneo and the Philippines. 
It seems to be the same population that occupied exclusively, prior 
to the advent of Europeans in those waters, New Guinea, Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), and divers archipelagoes placed to 
the eastward of New South Wales. 

The tongues of these black Oceanic tribes were, without doubt, 
very barbarous, and they have been, in several cases, promptly sup- 
planted by the Malayan idioms. They have, notwithstanding, still 
left traces of their existence at the Sandwich isles, which seem to 
have been occupied at the beginning, and before the amval of the 
Polynesians proper, by the black race. The ground-work of their 
vocabulary has remained Australian, although the grammar is wholly 
Polynesian. It is the same at the Viti islands. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, as at the Philippines, those blacks who are known under, the 
name of Aigta8y{AjetaB\ or IgoloteB^ have adopted the idiom of the 
Malayan family,, which has penetrated into their island with the 
conquerors. 

Unhappily, we possess but very little information concerning the 
Australian languages. All that may be affirmed is, that they were 
quite distinct from the two groups of the Malayo-Polynesian family : 
the Malay group and the Polynesian group being themselves very 
sharply separated. 

Mr, LoGAjf has caught* certain analogies between the Dravidian 
idioms and the Australian tongues: w^hich is easily understood; 
because the populations that expelled from Ilindostlin those puny 
tribes which, at the beginning, had lived dispemed therein, must have 
exerted by their language some influence over the idiom of these 
septs, which was evidently very uncouth. A profound study of the 
names of number, in- all the idioms of the Dravidian family, has 
revealed to him the existence of a primary numerical system purely 
binary, — which is met with again in the Australian languages; and 
it corresponds to that little-advanced stage in which one would sup- 
pose the black race that had peopled India must have been. And 
this binary system, which the later progress of intelligence in the 
Dravidian race has caused to he replaced by more developed systems 
— quinary system, and the decimal — ^has left some traces both in 
tongues of the southern trans-Gangetic peninsula, and amidst certain 
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popiilatioixs of tte peninsula of Malaya.^ ISToWj we again encounter, 
e¥en yet, this binary system among Australian populationa; 

The Dravidian idioms have, then, chased before them the Austra- 
lian tongues at a primordial epoch that now loses itself in the night 
of time. At a later age, there appeared the Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages, which have coalesced in order to push still farther on to the 
eastward, or at least to drive within a more circumscribed space, 
these same Australian tongues. Then, after having implanted them- 
selves in those islands whence the Australian savages had been gra- 
dually expulsed, the two groups, the Malay and the Polynesian, 
declared war against each other ; and now- a-days, in the Indian 
Ocean, the Polynesian becomes more and more crowded out by the 
Malay. 

This fact brings us back naturally to the problem of the origin of 
that linguistic formation which we have designated by the name 
‘‘Malayo-Polynesian.'’' 

“We have said that the Thibeto-Barman races had expelled from 
India those black tribes with which they must have intermingled in 
certain cantons. The Dravidian populations acted in the same way. 
Several of the primitive tribes of Ilindost^n preserve still, in their 
features and in their skin, the impress of an infusion of Australian 
blood. Has a mixture of another nature taken place in Polyne- 
sia? Are the islanders of the Great Ocean born from the crossing 
of some race coming from elsewhere? Several ethnologists, and 
notably M. Gustave d'Eichthal,^ have admitted that the Polynesians 
came from the east. Besides the resemblances of usage which these 
ethnographers have perceived between divers American populations 
(and especially those of the Gfuarani family) and the Polynesians, 
they have discovered, in their respective idioms, a considerable 
number of words in common. Nevertheless, such similitudes are 
neither sufficiently general, nor sufficiently striking, to enable us 
with certainty to identify the two races. There are concordances 
that, as regards words, may originate simply from migrations ; or 
which, as regards forms of syntax, result from parity of grammatical 
development. 

This does not prevent the employment of other facts (as yet histori- 
cally unproven, and fraught with tremendous physical obstacles) to 
demonstrate the possibility of the emigration of some American popu- 
lations ; but upon this point languages do not yield us anything 
decisive. More conclusive are the comparisons that M. J)'Eiohthal 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eaeiem Asia, April— June, 1856, p. 180. 

^J^tudessur VEieioire Primitive dee Paces pcSaniennes et Amiricaines, by the learned Se- 
cretaire-adjoint de la Sooiete Ethnologiqne.” 
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has made between the tongues of those FouMis, or Fellatahs, that 
inhabit Senegambia, and some idioms of the Malayo-Polynesian 
family. These analogies are too striking for ns to refuse some recog-' 
nition of an identity of origines; whichj furthermore, resiles from 
many other comparisons. The light complexion of the Foiilahs, and 
the superiority of their intellect, had at an early hour attracted the 
notice of voyagers. We would admit, therefore, that the Malayo- 
Polynesian race, — ^whilst it advanced towards the south-east of Asia, 
and exterminated or vanquished the black races— had penetrated on 
the opposite hand into Africa; crossed itself with the negro popula- 
tions ; and thus gave birth to the Foulah-tribes and their congener 
peoples. At Madagascar, we re-encounter this same Malay o-PolynoH 
sian race under the name of Ovas^ or Bovas, This island appears like 
the point of re-partition of the race that might he named par excel- 
lence ” Oceanic, because it is by sea that it has invariably advanced. 

[hTot to interrupt the order of the foregoing sketch of these Oceanic 
languages, we have hitherto refraiiied from presenting another con- 
temporaneous view, that would, in many respects, modify tlie one 
which, on the European continent, represents an opinion now cur- 
rent among philologists concerning those families of tongues to 
which the name “ Malayo-Polynesiaid’ has been applied. If the high 
authority of Mr. John Crawfuiid'^'^ were to be passed over in Malayan 
su])jects, our argument would lack completeness ; at the same time 
that the results of the learned author of the “ History of the Indian 
Archipelago,” were they rigorously established, would merely ope- 
rate upon those we have set forth, so far as breaking up into seveiul 
distinct groups, — such as, Malgaelie^* Malay ^ Paiman^ Harfoorian^ 
Polynesian^ Australian^ Tasmanian^ &c., — the families of languages, 
in this treatise, denominated by ourselves Malayo-Polynesian, And 
it must*be conceded concerning those tongues spoken by tlie porhaps- 
indigenous black races of Malaysia, Micronesia, and Melanesia, that, 
while, on the one hand, science possesses at present hut scanty infor- 
mation; on the other, no" man has devoted more patience and skill 
to the analysis of such materials as we have, than Mr. Crawfurb. 
The following is a brief coup d'ceil over his researches. 

A certain connexion, o‘f more or less extent, is well ascertained 
to exist between most of the languages which prevail from ^lada- 
gasear to Easter Island in the Pacific, and from Formosa, on the 
coast of China, to Kew Zealand. It exists, then,^ over two himdred 
degrees of longitude, and seventy of latitude, or over a fiftli part of 
the- surfiice of the eai^th. **=<=**♦ The vast region of wliieh I 

Grammar and Dictionary of ike Malay Langtiage, London, in 8vo., 1852; vol. i., 
Bissg^rtation and Grammar. 
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liave given title outline may be geograpHca-lly described as consist- 
mg of the innumerable islands of the Indian Archipelago, from 
Sumatra to Ifew Guinea — ^^of the great group of the Philippines — of 
the islands of the Horth and South Pacific- — and of Madagascar. 
It is inhabited by many different and distinct races of men, — as the 
Malayan, the brown Polynesian, the insular jSTegro of several varie- 
ties, and the African of Madagascar.” 

Beginning vsuth these last, Me. Craweurid says, — ^^Very clear 
traces of a Malayan tongue are found some 3000 miles distant from 
the nearest part of the Malayan Archipelago, and only 240 miles 
from the eastern shore of Africa. From this isolated fact (which 
the author, pp. cclxxvi — xxxi, shows by historical navigation to be 
by no means improbable), the importance and the value of which I 
am about to test, som-e writers have jumped to the conclusion that 
the language of Madagascar is of the same stocl£ with Malay and 
Javanese, and hence, again, that the people who speak it are of the 
same race with the Malays. It can be shown, without much diffi- 
culty, that there is no shadow of foundation for so extravagant an 
hypothesis.” And, in fact, after exhibiting how in their grammara, 
both groups of tongues resemble each other merely by their simpli- 
city, he manifests, thiough a comparative vocabulary, that the whole 
number of known Malayan words, in the Malagasi language, is but 
168 in 8340 ; or about 20 in 1000; 

Next, the insular Hegroes of the Pacific Archipelagoes — the 

Puwa-puwa^ or Papuwa, which, however, is only the adjective 
‘frizzly,' or ‘curling.' ” After enumerating their physical characte- 
ristics at different islands, he concludes — “Here, then, without 
reckoning other Hegro ' races of the Pacific which are known to 
exist,^ we have, reckoning from the Andamans, twelve varieties, 
generally so differing from each other in complexion, in features, 
and in strength and stature, that some are puny pigmies under five 
feet high, and others large and powerful men of near six feet. To 
place all these in one category would be preposterous, and contrary 
to truth and reason.” - That they have no common language is made 
evident (p. elxxi) through a comparative vocabulary of seven of 
these Oriental Hegro tongues ; whence the unavoidable conclusion 
that each is a distinct language. 

Adverting digressionally to the Australians, — who are never to 
be confounded, physically-speaking, with any of the woolly-haired 

39 In a later monograph on the ** Negroes of the Indian Archipelago” {Edinburgh Nm 
FMlosophieal Journal, 1853, p. 78), CEAwrunn maintains, — ** There are 15 rarieties of 
Oriental Negroes. ****** There is no eridence, therefore, to justify the conclusion, 
that the Oriental Negro, -wherever fonnd, is one and the same race.” 
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blacks of the Pacific Archipelagoes. The point of contact between 
these distinct types is at Cape. York, in Torres Straits, and around 
its neighboring islets. ISTo where else has amalgamation betwixt 
them been perceived. “As to the great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Australia, they are assuredly neither Malays, Hegroes, nor Poly- 
nesians, nor a mixture of any of these, but a very peculiar people, 
distinct from all the other races of men” (p. clxxvi). In lists of 
about thirty languages, already known in th,e yet-discovered parts 
of Australia, Mr. Orawpurd (p. eexei) has been unable to dete^ct 
more than four or five words of corrupt Malay ; and that only in 
the tongue of a tribe at Cobourg peninsula, once Port Essington. 

As to Polynesia, our author holds : — “ The languages spoken over 
this vast area are, probably, nearly as numerous as the islands of 
themselves ; but still there is one of very wide dissemination, which 
has no native name, hut which, with some propriety, has been called 
by Europeans, on account of its predominance, the Polynesian. 
This language, with variations of dialect, is spoken by the same 
race of men from the Fiji group west, to Easter island eastward, 
and from the Sandwich islands north, to the Hew Zealand islands 
south. The language and the race have been imagined to be essen- 
tially the same as the Malay, which is undoubtedly a great mistake’ ' 
(p. cxxxiv).. After pointing out their physical contrasts with cha- 
racteristic precision, he adds- — ^^‘The attempt, therefore, to bring 
these two distinct races under the same category had better he 
dropped, for, as will be presently seen, even the evidence of lan- 
guage gives no countenance.” Again bringing to his aid compara- 
tive vocabularies, Mr. Crawfurd (p. ccxl) ascertains that the total 
number of Malayan words, in the whole range of Polynesian 
tongues, is about 80; including even the numerals; which them- 
selves make up nearly a sixth part of that trifling quantity, — on 
which imagination erects an hypothesis of unity, between the lusty 
and handsome islanders of the South Seas, and the squat and ill- 
favored navigators of Malayan waters. 

Liistly, the Malays themselves. Sumatra is, traditionally, their 
father-land; hut they wci’e wholly unknown to Europeans before 
Marco-Polo in 1295 ; and, 220 more yearn elapsed before acquaint- 
ance with them was real. From this centre they seem to have 
radiated over the adjacent coasts and islands ; subduing, extermina- 
ting, enslaving, or driving into the interior, the many siib-typicad 
races of ; the same stock which appear to have been, like themselves, 
Urrm geniti of the Archipelago, distinguished by their restless and 
ever-eiicroaching name. “By any standard of beauty which can be 
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talfen, from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, the Malays must 
be pronounced as a homely race,” — whose beau-ideal of cuticulai 
charms (as Ceawfukd says in his Isxgss Eistory) is sijmmed up in the 
phrase “ skin of virgin-gold color.” In their -physique, the Malays 
are neither Chinese nor Hravidians, neither Polynesians nor Mala- 
gas!, neither Oriental nor Occidental Hegroes; but as Dryden the 
poet stiBg (p. xvi): — 

“ Flat faces, sucli as would disgrace a screen, 

Such as in Bantam’s embassy were seen:—” 

in short, nothing else than Malays. For the specification of their 
language and its dialects, the “Grammar and Dictionary” is the 
source to which we must refer; but, what singularly commends 
Mr. Crawfcrd’s analytical investigations to the ethno^’apher is, the 
careful method through which, by well-chosen and varied compara- 
tive vocabularies, he has succeeded in showing, how Malayan blood, 
language, and influence, decrease in the exact ratio that, from their 
continental peninsula of Malacca, as a starting point, their coloni- 
zing propensities have since widened the diameter between their 
own primitive cradle, and their present commercial factories, or 
piratical nuclei. PTor must it be forgotten that, upon many of the 
islands themselves, both large and small, there exist distinct types 
of men, independently of Malayan or other colonists on the sea- 
board, speaking distinct languages. Thus, in Sumatra, there are 4 
written, and 4 unwritten tongues, besides other barbarous idioms 
spoken in its vicinity : at Borneo, so far as is yet known of its un- 
explored interior, there are at least 9 ; at Celebes, several. At the 
same time that, according to Mr. Logan, each newly-discovered 
savage tribe, like the Orang Mintird, the Orang Benud, the Orang 
Muka Kuning, &c., amid the jungle-hidden creeks around Singa^ 
pore, presents a new vocabulaiy. 

' Being one of the few Englishmen, morally brave enough to avow, 
as well as STifflciently learned to sustain, by sovercly-seientific argu- 
ment (pp. ii-vii, and elsewhere), polygenistic doctrines on the origin 
of mankind. Me. Crawrurd’s ethnological opinions are entitled to 
the more respect from his fcllow-philologuos, inasmuch as — without 
dispute about a vague appellative, “ Malayo-Polyncsian,” — ^Ijis philo- 
sophic deductions must logically tally with those continental views, 
to which a Franed-Gcrmanic utterance is given at the close of 
our section Hid. 

Upon the various systems of linguistic classification, through 
which each unprejudiced philologist — i. e., to tlie exclusion always 
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of preconceived dogmas fabricated, as Koranic Arabs would say, fi 
menu ed-djaliilieh^ during our days of ignorance” — defines bis more 
or less scientific, but ever-individual, impressions, difierences of 
opinion must inevitably ensue ; some scholars reasoning from one 
stand-point, others from another: nor would we, when closing this 
parenthesis about the term “Malayo- Polynesian,” overlook the 


physiological fact indicated by Prof. Agassiz,^ viz : that identities 


among types of men linguistically similar, whilst historically and 
ethnically difi:erent, do sometimes arise only from similarity in the 
internal “ structure of the throat” — anatomical niceties imperceptible 
to the eye perhaps, but not the less distinctly impi’essive on an acute 
and experienced ear.] 


Of all the families of languages at present recognized on the sur- 
face of our globe, there only remains for us to examine the American 
tongues. Endeavor has been made to attach them to the Polynesian 
family ; hut from these they essentially distinguish themselves, and 
we shall see pi^esently that certain traits assimilate them, on the con- 
trary, to African languages. 

Let us signalize a primary fact. It is that, whilst the populations 
of the two Americas -are far from ofl^ering a great homogeneity 
of physical characters, their languages, on the contrary, consti- 
tute a group which, as relates to grammar, affords an unity very 
remarkable. 

That which distinguishes all these tongues is a tendency, more 
apparent than that among any other linguistic family, to agglutination. 
The words are agglomerated through contraction, — by suppressing 
one or several syllables of the combined radicals— and the words 
thus formed become treated as if they were simple words, susceptible 
of being again employed and modified like these. This property has 
induced the giving to the languages of the Kew "World the name of 
pol^$ynthetw ^^ — which M. E. Liebek has proposed to alter into that 
of olophrcistie^ 

Besides this characteristic, there are several others that, without 
being so absolute, seem nevertheless to be veiy significant. Thus, 
these idioms do not in general know our distinction of gender ; in 
lieu of recognizing a masculine and a feminine, they have an animate 
and an inanimate gender. I have said above, that there is one trait 
which is common to them and to divers idioms of Polynesia, as well 
as to the Hottentot tongues. It is the existence of two plurals (and 
sometimes of two duals), exclusive and inclusive, otherwise termed, 
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particular and general. The exclusive plural, in certem dialects 
applies itself to the orator,- and to ^ 

1, lings, by excluding the others ; whereas, in ^ 

same plural applies to those in whose name one speaks, to th 

exclusion of the persons to whom one is addressing a discourse. 

One trait of the grammar of American languages, &at has greatly 
struck the- first Europeans who sought to grasp their rules, is w a 
they have called transition. This process, otherwise intimately con- 
nected with polysynthetism, consists in dissolving the 
cative of the subject,— no less than that one indicatmg e o j 
into the verb, so as to compose but a single word. Hence it follows 

that no verb can be employed without its governing case (r^Sriwe). 
The number of these transitions varies according to the langrages, 
and the pronoun incorporates itself with the verb generally by suffixes. 
By means of a modification of the principal radical, 
tongues arrive at rendering all the accessory or derived notions that 

attach themselves to the idea of verb. Hence arises a vast number 

of voies. These changes constitute all the riches of the Hew ® 

idioms. This abundance of changes is above all striking m the AZ- 
mnquvn, and in Dahhota,-i\i^ language of an important Sio^ tribe. 
On the contrary, in the 31oxo,-^ tongue of South America, the conju- 
gations reduce themselves to one. Here we have a new toit of 
resemblance between, the idioms of Africa and those of the Hew 

A classification of American languageahas been attempted. It is 
a difiicult undertaking; because, in general, amid populations that 
live by tribes exceedingly fracted, and in a savage state, words 
become extremely altered in passing from one tribe to another. H w 
words are created with great facility ; and were one to take but the 
differences into account, it might be believed that these languages 
are fundamentally distinct. The erudite Swiss, long a distinguished 
citizen of the ITiiited States— successor, in philology, to a learned 
Eranco-Anierican, Duponceau— Me. Gallatin, has found in Horth 
America, alone some 37 families of tongues, comprising more than 
100 dialects ; and even then he was far from having exhausted all 
the idioms of that portion of the world. It is true that he embraces, 
within his classification, the EsMmaux Athapascan idioms, which 
appertain, as well as certainly the former race, to the Ougro-Einmc 
otherwise termed the boreal branch. Among Horth Ameri- 
can families, those of the Algonquin, Iroquois, Oherohee, Ohootaw.^ud 
Sioux, are the most important; but, concerning the indigenous 
. ton<nies spoken around the Kios, Gila and Colorado, philological 
' science hitherto possesses only vague information. 


At tlie centre of America we meet with four familiesj viz : the 
family Quiclio-Maya^ of which the chief representatives are the idioms 
of Yucatan;* — the second family is exhibited in the Otomi, which at 
first had been erroneously made a completely separate type, — the 
third is the Lenca family, principally spread over the territory of 
Honduras, — and lastly, the fourth family is represented by the 
Nalmatl^ otherwise called the ancient Mexican ; of wdiieh we possess 
literary monuments written in a kind of hieroglypliies. 

The Quicheiiy or Quichoa — language of the Incas — comprehends 
several dialects, of which the principal is the Aymara. The Quichoa, 
of all the families of the Hew World, possesses most j)rominently the 
polysyntbetical character. The Guarani family, to which the* Chilian 
attaches itself, manifests a very great grammatical development. It 
was spread throughout the south and east • of austral America, and 
was spoken over a vast expanse of territory. Finally, the two fami- 
lies, the Pampean or Moxo^ and the Oardib^ occupy, in the hierarchi- 
cal ladder of American idioms, the very lowest rungs. In those tlierc 
is excessive simplicity, — for instance, in the Galihi, spoken by savage 
tribes of the French Guyana, and which belongs to the Caribbean 
family. One finds in it neither gender nor case ; the plural is ex- 
pressed simply by the addition of the word papo, signifying aZ/, and 
serving at one and the same time for the noun as well as the verb. 
In this last part of a discourse, the persons are not discriminated ; 
and the same form acts in the plural, no less than in the singular, 
for the three persons. 

American languages have, then, also passed through very diftei’ent 
phases of development; but, even when they have attained, as in 
Quichoa and the Guara7i% a remarkable degree of elaboration, they 
have been unable, notwithstanding, to overcome the elementary 
form? upon which they had been scaftblded. 

In the presence of such existitig testimonies, of this gradual 
development, it becomes, henceforth, impossible to conclude any- 
thing from those analogies signalized between American and 
African languages, as regards imagined filiation. The aspect of 
two vast linguistic groups, placed at distances so remote, might have 
engendered a supposition of some links of proximate relationship 
between the populations speaking them, if, in view of their fliyuquc^ 
the Indians of the Hew World, and»the negroes and Hottentots of 
Africa, were not so entirely different. But, seeing that we have 
established each floor [itage) of linguistic civilization — if one^may so 
speak. — we cannot admit that these tongues have been transported 
from Africa to America, or, at least, that their grammar already 
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governed the idioms spoken by such supposititious emigrants. Simi- 
litude between the two groups shows us merely, that the native abo- 
rigines of Africa and of America possessed, an analogous laculty of 
language; and that neither could rise above a certain level, which, at 
first sight, may have been taken for a common characteristic, and as 
a sign of filiation. 



SECTION nr. 

The sketch we have just given of the families of tongues spread 
over the globe’s surface has led us to observe, that the linguistic 
families coincide (wilk tolerable exactitude) with the more, trenched 

divisions of mankind. , . ' ^ -r r m... 

Each superior, race of man is represented by two families of lan- 
guages corresponding to their. largest branches, viz: the White race, 
or Oaueasic, by the Indo-European and Semitic tongues ;-the Yellow 
race by the monosyUabic and the Ougro-Tartar tongues, otherwise 
called “Einno-Japonic.” To the Black race correspond the tongues 
of Africa to the Red race, the tongues Of America to the Malato- 
POLYNESIAK races, the tongues of that name;— -to the Austealiak 
race, the idioms of Australasia. So more of homogeneity is beheld, 
however, amongst the languages spoken by those inferior .races inha- 
biting Africa, America, Oceanica, or Australia. 

The multifarious crossings of these primitive races, crossings 
that may be called those of the secondary race-floor— are represented 
by families that possess characteristics less demarcated, and which 
participate generally of the two families of idioms spoken by the 
races whose intermixture gave birth to them. 

The Dravidian languages partake of the Ougro-Tartar and the 
monosyllabic tongues. The Hamitio languages are intermediate 
between the Semitic and the African tongues. The Eottentot lan- 
guages hold to the Afidcan and the Polynesian tongues ; certain lan- 
guages of the Sooddn offering, also, the same character, hut with a 
predominance of Px)lynesian elements ; whereas it is the African 
element that preponderates in Hottentot idioms. 

The apparition of these grand, linguistical formations is, therefore, 
as ancient as that of the races themselves. And, in fact, speech is 
with man as spontaneous as locomotion, — as the instinct of clothing 
and of arming oneself. This is what the Bible shows us in the 
abridged recital it gives of Creation. God causes to pass befiire 
A-BaM, the-Man-, all the animals and’ all the objects of the earth (as 


it were, in a cosmorama), and the-Man gives to eaeli a name*^^ It is 
impossible to declare more manifestly that speech (language) is 
an innate and primitive gift. From the instant that man was created^ 
he must have spoken, by virtue of the faculty he had received from 
God. 

The use of this faculty has also been as different among the 
diverse races of mankind as that of all other faculties. And, in the 
same manner that there have been races pastoral, agricultural, pisca- 
tory and hunting, — ^that there are populations grave, and populations 
volatile; adroit .and cunning tribes, as well as tribes stupid and shal- 
low — so there have been races with language developed and powerful, 
populations that have attained a high degree of perfection in speech ; 
whereas others have very quickly found their development arrested, 
— ^just,* indeed, as there have been, and ever will be, races pro- 
gressive and races stationary. 

We are ninable to pierce the mystery of the origins of humanity. 
We are ignorant as to a process by which God formed man, and the 
Bible itself is mute in this respect. It neither resolves, nor indicates 
the difficulties inherent in, the first advent of our species. But, it is 
very evident that, in speaking of mankind in general, — that is to 
say, of A-DaM; for such is the sense of the word — it designates, 
according to Oriental habits, the race by an individual ; in precisely 
the same method that, in the ethnic geography of the children of 
Noah {Genesis x), it represents an entire people by a single name. 
Thus, Genesis speaks to us only of the genus homo, which it personifies 
in an individual to whom it attributes the supposed instincts of the 
first men. This being at present settled, it- cannot be concluded 
from biblical testimony that all linman beings spoke one and the 
same tongue at the beginning, — any more than we can conclude 
that there had been but one primitive couple. 

From the origin there were different languages, as there were like- 
wise different tribes ; and from out of these primitive families issued 
all the idioms subsequently spread over the earth. Because, the 
faculty of speech was, at its origin, coetaneous with the birth of man- 
kind ; and linguistic types are not now formed, any more than new 
races of men, or new animals, are being created. Existing types be- 
become altered, modified. They cross amongst each other within 
certain limits, — and with the more facility according as theymay 

^ Genesis, 11, 19:^ — « Jjehovah-Elohim forma de terre tons les animaux des champs,. tous 
les oiseaux du ciel, et les fit venir vers Vhomme pour vit k les nommer ; et comme 
Vhomme nommerait uixe erdature anim^e, tel devait Stre son nom.” — (Cahen’s HebreTV text, 

h P. 8.) 
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already possess greater affinity. They become extinct 

pear: bnt that is aU. The jrork of creation on our globe is 

irminated; and aU the invisible dynamics winch 

in motion, in order to people this physical and moral^world, may 

indeed preserve that which they have produced; hut I age 

for them has arrived. They have become powerless and sterile 

for creations that are reserved, -without doubt, for other worlds. 

A. M. 


PitEis, JJkfctsty 0 / ih InstUuie — April, 1856, 
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ON HUMAN RACES AND THEIR ART; 
BY BBANCIS PULSZKY. 


“ Tedd A dtirva Scythdt k Tiberishez, 4s 
A nagy R6ma fidt Bosphorus oblibez 
Barlang Idszen amott A Capitolium 
’S itt uj’ R6nia emelkedik.’’' 

I*ui the rude Scythian on the Tiber, 

And the son of great Rome on the Cimmerian coast. 

There the Capitol will become a den, 

And here rises a new RomeT (Berzsbnyi.) 

Letter to Mr, G-eo, B, GUddon, and Dr, J, 0, Nott^ on the Baees of 

Men and their Art, 

My Dear Sms: 

Reading your Types op Mankind,’’ equally valuable for consci- 
entious researcli and sound criticism, I could not but be pleased with 
your felicitous idea of supporting ethnological propositions by the 
testimony of copious Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian,’ Greek, and Chi- 
nese monuments, in order to prove the constancy of national types, 
during the historical period of antiquity, by authentic representa- 
tions. Blumenbach and Prichard only cursorily referred to ancient 
monuments; your publication was the first ^ to call Archseology into 
the witness-box for cross-examination in the question of races and 

» If our work, published early in 1854, may take credit for having somewhat extended 
and popularized this* method of research, the road had been widely opened, ten years pre- 
viously by Morton {Crania MgypHaca, Philada., 1844). Subsequently to Morton, the 
same method was applied with singular felicity by M. Coubtet db lUslb (Tableau eihno- 
graphique du Qenre Humain; 8vo., Paris, 1849) ; but, as mentioned in “Types,” (p. 724,) I 
was not aware of M. Couetet’s priority until the text of our book was entirely stereotyped. 
His volume has become so rare, that I was unable to procure a copy during my late stay 
at Paris, 1854-5. A portion,. however, was originaUy published under the title of “ Icono- 
graphie des races humaines,” in the Illustration, Oct. and Nov., 1847: and another formed 
part of tbe interesting discussions of tiie Society Mthnologique de Paris, on the “Distinctive 
Oharacteristics of the White and of the Black r&tmf SSance du 25 Jum, 1847. (See the 
' BviMin 'OC tWj Society, |»^nt'of those in Tmrk, AtoIs 1847, 'Tome ir» 

pp. 181-206, and 284.) G. E. G. 
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nationalities? But, whilst you judiciously selected the most charac- 
teristic reliefs of Egypt and Assyria from the classical works of 
Champollion, Eosellini, Lepsius, Botta, and Layard; all Etruscan, 
Roman, Hindoo, and American antiquities w^re excluded from the 
Types;” and I felt somewhat disappointed when I found, that as to 
your Greek representations you were altogether mistaken. You 
published, on the whole, busts ^ belonging strictly to the times' 
apd nations of classical antiquity, but there is scarcely one among 
them on which sound criticism could bestow an unconditional 
approval. 

You may find that I am rather hard upon you, as even your critic 
in the Athenceum Frangms^ ohjected only to one of them. Still, ami- 
CUB Yott, amicus Glibbon, sed magis arnica veritas; and I hope that 
if you have the patience to read my letter with attention, you will 
yourselves plead guilty. 

The busts which I am to review are the alleged portraits of Lycue- 
Gijs, the Spartan legislator, of Alexander the Great, of Eratos- 
thenes, of IIankibal, and of Juba I., Idng of Yumidia. 

L iis to the great Lacedsemonian law^giver, you borrowed his por- 
trait from Pouqueville,® who took it from 
Eunio Quirino Visconti? It cannot be 
traced farther back. The celebrated 
Italian archeologist, publishing that head 
of a marble statue in the Vatican, freely 
acknowledges that he has scarcely any 
authority for attributing it to Lyeurgus, 
by saying that he thinks the statue might 
he a portrait of the famous one-eyed legis- 
lator, — inasmuch as the conformation of 
the left eye and cheek is difierent from 
the right side of the head ; and, according 
to him, such w^ant of symmetry charac- 
terizes a man blind of one eye."^ I leave 

® Bliimenbach read a lecture : De veterum urtificium anaiomicet periiice laudb limitanda, celt- 
branda vero eorum in charactere gentiUtio exprimendo accuraiiojie, at Gottingerij on the 19th of 
March, 1823, but unhappily it never “was published. The notice in the 'Gottingen GelehrU 
Anzeigen 1823 (p. 1241,) mentions only that he d^^elt upon the correctness of the represen- 
tations of negroes, Jews, and Persians, on ancirent monuments i and remarked that no effigy 
'of the ^longolian type has ever been found on them. Prichard devotes two pages (235 and 
235 of his lid volume), to the remains of Egyptian painting and sculpture ; but he ignores 
Roselliai’s work, and quotes from the antiquated Demon and the Descripiion de vMgypte. 

® Types of Mankind, p. 104 and 186. 

* Aihenmum Fran^ais, Paris, 25 March 1854, p. 264. 

* Tlnwers pittoresque, Grbce, pi. 84 ;■ — Typ&s, p. 104, fig. 4. 

* Xconographie grecque^ I. pi. VIII. 2. ’ Ibid, p. 131 of the Milan edition. 
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it altogether to your critical judgment whether such an argument ia 
sufficient for haptizing the old statue and calling it Lyeurgus, whilst 
the deformity of the face might be the result of the clumsiness or 
inadvertence of the sculptor, or might represent any other half-faced 
personage. But even had Visconti proved that the effigy in ques- 
tion was really meant for Lycurgus, being a copy of the statues men- 
tioned by Pausanias,® still, the features could not be taken for a real 
portrait, nor could they have any value for ethnology, since, impos- 
sible as it is to fix the date of Lycurgus accurately, it is universally 
agreed that he lived at the close of the heroic and before the dawn 
of the historical age, when art was nearly unknown to Greece. A 
chasm of at least three centuries separates him from the earliest 
I’cliefs and coins we possess. It is therefore preposterous to believe 
in portraits of Lycurgus in the present sense of the word. Accord- 
ingly, Visconti admits that the portrait in question was created{f ) — 
like that of Homer, — on national traditions by artistic imagination. 
The Greeks, with their strongly developed feeling for beauty, were 
not at all shocked by swell ideal portraits ; their artists, down to the 
time of Alexander the Macedonian ; and even beyond his epoch, did 
not care much for material likeness, and were only intent upon 
making the expression of the features answer to the traditional cha- 
racter of the person represented. Thus, for instance, they created 
the effigies of the “ seven sages,” and of .^Esopus, which once adorned 
the Villa of Cassius, and now form one of the chief attractions of 
the Villa Albaiii at Borne.® The most celebrated of those imaginary 
portraits is the magnificent bust of Homer,'" equally known in 
antiquity and in modern times ; for Pliny" remarks, speaking of this 
custom, that “ even effigies which do not exist, are invented, and 
excite the desire to know the features not transmitted, as is the caee 
with Homer.” Pausanias proves that in his time there were portraits 
of Lycurgus existing ; of course invented in a similar way : but we 
may safely state that, even the created effigies of the old law-giver 
were not of a constant type. The Spartans, at the epoch of their 
complete subjection to Borne j’began to adorn their copper coins with 
the head of Lycurgus, inscribing them wuth his name in order that 
no mistake should be possible ; but Visconti, who published two of 
them,“ says, that they do not resemble one another. 

Thus we anive at the conclusion that there is no certainty and 
but little probability about the head published by you, as to its 
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having ever, before Yiseonti, heen imagined to represent Lycurgns ; 
and that in no ease could it be taken for anything else than a fancy- 
portrait, not more to be trusted than the statue of Columbus, 
commonly called the “ ninepin-player,” before your Capitol, or the 
relief portrait of Daniel Boone in the Botunda at Washington. 

IL Tour portrait of Alexander the Great,- likewise from Pou- 
queville,*^ is by far more autlientic than the 
pretended likeness of Lycurgus. The oi-igi- 
nal marble bust, of which you give a copy, is 
now placed in the Louvre at Paris, as a me- 
morial of Bapoleon I.; who received it as a 
present from the Spanish Ambassador, the 
Chevalier d’Azara. The accomplished Che- 
valier caused a panegyrical dedicatory in- 
scription to he sculptured on the side of this 
bust, before presenting it to the modern 
Alexander. The Bourbons, unconsciously 
following the traditions of the Emperor Cara- 
calla, and of several Egyptian Pharaohs, or- 
dered the mention of their obnoxious prede- 
cessor to be obliterated on this monument ; but traces of the destroyed 
inscription sufficiently record the resentment and bad taste of those 
who had “ rien oublie ni rien appris.” The bust was originally found 
near Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, in the year 1779, bearing the inscrip- 
tion 

AAEIANAPD^ 

cJalAinnOY 

MAKEA 

The form of the letters shows, according to Visconti,’* that this 
excellent piece of sculpture could not have been contemporaneous 
with the conqueror of Persia ; and tlrat it probably belongs to the 
last epoch of the Roman Republic, or to the beginning of the Empire. 
Still, as the features of the Macedonian king were in his life-time 
immortalized by such eminent artists as Apelles, Pyrgotelos and 
Lysippus; and since his portraits served as seals and emblems of coins 
soon after his death, it may seem tolerably certain, that the marble 
bust in question gives us really the likeness of the conqueror. Yet 
there remains one difficulty about it. The bust having been found 
in a mutilated state, the broken nose was restored, without consulting 
the coins of Lysimaehus, one of the generals and -successors of 
Alexander, who had the portrait of his late master put on them. 
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Thiis the restoration altered the features a little, a somewhat longer 
nose being attached to the bust, than the earlier effigies on coins, 
statues, and mosaics warrant. With the slight exception, therefore, 
that the tip of the nose is too long and too pointed, the portrait in 
the Types” ought to satisfy sound- criticism. Still, Staatsrath 
Koehler, the renowned but presumptuous Russian archseologist, 
hypercriticallj rejects the Azara-bust, as of no use to iconography;^® 
but 'as he omits the reasons for his harsh sentence, he must allow us 
to be so malicious, and to infer, from the date of his essay, written 
during the Eusso-Persian war, that he was disappointed at not being 
able to discover a likeness between the bust of the great Macedonian 
and the would-be inheritor of his schemes, the late Czar Ificholas : 
at the same time that French archaeologists maintain that Alexander, 
AnousTUS, and Ramessbs, bear a striking likeness to Napoleon L 

But if the Russian archaeologist went too far on the side of hyper- 
criticism, the author of “Inscriptions of the British Museum,” and 
the arranger of the Egyptian Court in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
err considerably more on the other side ; having been taken in by 
one of the most barefaced archseological impostures of modem 
times. In 1850, a 4to volume (860 pages text and LXI plates) was 
published at Didofs by Mona. J. Barrels, under the suspicious title 
of “Bacfylologie et Eangage Primitif;” in which ph LIX gives 
“ the portrait of Alexander taken during his life {reprhenti de son 
vivant) from a bas-relief painted in four colours by Apelles, (!), and 
found in 1844 under the sand of a subterraneous tomb at Cercasore 
on the Nile.” Since this wonderful book was printed for private 
circulation, and did not get into the book-market, criticism remained 
silent; but the portrait having been introduced into the Crystal 
Palace, we must protest against the clumsy forgeiy which attributes 
an Egyptian bas-relief to Apelles the Greek painter. Besides, though 
its style is Pharaonic, the eye is foreshortened in the Greek way; 
the Egyptian cartouche is false; whilst the Greek inscription, 
wrongly spelt, is neither Egyptian nor Greek, and the form of its 
letters is partly archaic, partly Latin* I was shocked at the very 
first sight of such a cast exhibited among copies of the best remains 
of Egypt; and afterwards learned from Mr. Gliddon, that it is gene- 
rally known in Paris, how the relief (with its companion, which 
purports to represent Heph^stiok), had been manufactured ex- 

» Ahhandlung uber die gesehniUmen Sterne, &c. St. Petersburg, 1851, p. 10,— referring 
to bis essay in BSttigbe’s Arehceologie und Kunst, Band 1, page 13. 

Tbe inscriptilon runs as follows : 

^ ALEKMNDP^, 

, . VIO^-.AMpYN^ 

; v . v 



Champollion-Figeac, and of China by Pauthier, we find Italy 
described by tlie shallow Artaud, and Greece by Ponqueville. 
However, the alleged portrait of the Carthaginian heiro did not 
answer yonr ethnographic expectations in any way, not being of the 


« Hamburg, 1845, frontispiece. Compare the one in JSgypfs Place in Universal Mistory^ 
London, 1854, II., and p. xxi, The same genius for invention has supplied Archaeology 
ifith an equally-authentic portrait of Manbtho:*^C!p. a7., Drities Buck, frontispiece. 
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presslj to entrap M. Barrois, tlie wealthy amateur, who does not 
helieve at all in Champollion, and consequently hought it for 6000 
fi'ancs. It was certainly beyond the expectation of the French 
forgers that they should cheat two English arehceologists also, 
in. Eratosthexes of Gyrene in Africa, the famed Greek librarian 
of king Ptolemy Evergetes at Alexandria, the 
greatest Astronomer, Geographer, and Chronp- 
logist of his time, would indeed deseiwe a place 
of honor in any ethnographical publication ; but, 
unhappily, there exists no antique likeness of 
that eminent man, although the CheTalier Bunsen 
prefixed the ideal drawing of a Greek bust to the 
second volume of his ‘‘ ASgyptens Stelle in der 
Weltgeschiehte.”^® Yet this effigy is altogether a 
modern fancy -portrait, which originates solely 
from the desire of the learned Chevalier to ex- 
press his veneration for the Sage of Gyrene. I 
have suspected that it is not thi’ough accident, hut 
by design, that the snub-nose of the German edition has been twisted 

into a somewhat aquiline form for 
Fig, 4. Longman's English translation of 

the same work. Possibly, Bun- 
sen, in fear lest his authority might 
introduce a false Eratosthenes into 
good society — -as really has hap- 
pened in the Types," — ^took this 
indirect method of unmaking the 
creature of his own imagination. 

IT. The portrait of Hannibal 
was copied for the Types," on the 
faith of the ^‘Univers pittoresque," 
{Afrique ancienne^ Carthage)^ col- 
lection of several works by differ- 
ent authors of different merit. 
Thus, for instance, next to the 
description of Ancient Egypt by 


Shemiti'c cast.; and yon recognized at once the liigliest Qailcasian 
type so strongly marked in his face as to lead to the suggestion, 

“ that if his father was a Phoenicp-Carthaginian, one would suspect 
that his mother, as among the Ottomans and Persians of the present 
day, must have been an imported white slave, or other female of the 
purest Japhetic race.”*® This remark, embodying an acknowledg- 
ment of the Japhetic east of the features, was happily added to the 
‘■‘■portrait;’' which can be found on some elegant silver coins accom- 
panied by a Phcenician inscription. Prom the time of Pulvius 
IIrsinus=° it was always taken for the effigy of Hannibal, until Pel- 
lerin,^' and Eckhel, ^ proved that these coins are not Carthaginian, 
but Oilieian and Phcenician. “In 1846,” says the reviewer of 
“Typos,”’ in tha Athenmim Franeais, “the Due de luynes found out 
that it was the portrait of a Satrap of the king of Pei-sia, who 
governed Tarsus in the time of Xenophon; and thus, he adds, “in 
the effigy published by Messre. Gliddon and Xott, type, countiy, 
epoch, aiid race, are all mistaken” ! ^ A sweeping conclusion indeed ; 
still, it is not complete enough ; seeing, we may add, that the reviewer 
himself is likewise mistaken. Had he studied the Essay of the Due 
de Luynes with sufficient care, he would have found that the head, 
formerly believed to be the effigy of Hannibal, and as such prefixed 
to most of the editions of Silius Italicus, is not at all a portrait, but 
the ideal representation of a hero ; since it is not only found on the 
silver coins of Denies of Phcenicia (or rather, according to "W. H. 
"Waddington, of Datames of Cilicia),^ but likewise on the coins of 
Pharnabaziis, the powerful Satrap of Phrygia and Lydia, .son-in-law 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon. It cannot, therefore, be meant for either 
of them; so much the less, as there is no example of any Satrap 
stamping coin with his own portrait. 

Visconti, in his Iconographie greeque,^ attributes a totally different 
bust to Hannibal. Fully aware 'that the effigy on the above-men- 
tioned silver coins could not represent the illustrious Carthaginian, 
he did not like to lose the illusion that we possess such an interesting 
portrait; especially as the elder Pliny complains “ that “two statues 
were erected to Hannibal in the cily, since so many foreign nations 
had been received into communion with -Rome, that all former dif- 
ferences between them were abolished.” Accordingly, Visconti 
attributes a small bronze bust to the greatest enemy of the Romans ; 


7)/pes of Mankind, p. 136, fig. 87j and SotUhmi Qitarlerbj Renmo, Charlo.slon, S. C., Oct. 
1854, p. 294, note. ” Alheimam,Eraniitit, Jl.ira, 18.'i4, p. 264. 

• 'imagines iUmlr.virorum,-p\. 63. , ^Varjfaw, Fevrier 1856, p. 12. 

” Reeueil, iii. p.-69. ; - ' o ’* Vol. Ui. pi. xvi. 

** Doctrina nummoruM veterum, iii. p. 41^' ^ * diitl. Mat- xxxiT. ^ 15. 
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becatise, 'having Men found at Pompeii together with the hnst of 
Scipio AfricannSj it might have been its companion. He discovers 
an African cast in the features of the bust, although he does not 
enable us to understand what African peculiarity he means ; and he 
forgets that Hannibal ought to portray the true Shemitic, not any 
African type. " Visconti refers likewise to the peculiar head-dress of 
the bust, as being analogous to that of king Juba; but Juba was a 
Humidian, (inheriting some Berber blood, probably,) not a Cartha- 
ginian by lineage; and the resemblance is altogether imaginaiy. 
Lastly, he identifies the features of the bronze with those of a fine 
bearded and helmeted head often found on gems,^ and traditionally 
ascribed to Hannibal, because one of the copies bears evidently the 
half-effaced inscription HA...BA..^ Unfortunately for Visconti, 
the gems and the bronze bust have not one single feature m common 
between them ; and we are even able to trace the origin of the tradi- 
tion and of the inscription mentioned by the renowned author of the 
^Hconographie ” — to a rather modern date. There exists a cele- 
brated colossal marble statue in the ante-room of the Capitoline Mu- 
seum, which had always puzzled-antiquaries. It represents a bearded 
warrior, with a stern and majestic countenance; and would have 
been taken for Mars, did we not know, that all the statues of the god 
of war, with the exception of the earliest archaic representations, 
were beardless. Another designation was therefore wanted; and 
inasmuch as among the adornments of the magnificent armour of 
the colossus, two elephant heads occupy a prominent place, he was 
called Pyrrhus, and sometimes Hannibal, — both generals having 
made use of elephants in their wars against Pome. The gems men- 
tioned by Visconti are evidently antique copies of the head of the 
Capitoline statue, from which they obtained the name. As to the 
inscription of the Florentine gem mentioned by Gori, we can affirm 
that it Js a medijeval forgery; because, on another repetition of the 
same head,^ we find an analogous imposition, viz ; the same Phceni- 
cian letters which are struck on the Cilician coins of Datames, and 
were transferred from the medal to the gem by some medieval 
engraver under the (false) belief that they read: ^‘Hannibal.*' Be- 
sides, — ^the Capitoline statue and the gems resenibling it are no por- 
traits at all ; they have ideal features, and represent ZeuB AreioB^ the 
martial Jupiter, as beheld on the coins of the town lasus in Caria,^ 


Gobi. Mus, FIot,, 11, 12. ** Gobi, Imcriptiones per Eirur.^ 1 pi. 10, p. 4. 

* WiNCKBLMANN, Fietres ffruvSes du feu Baron Sioech^ p. 416, nos. 43: — Raspb, Catalogue^ 
p. 669, No. 9698. 

* Stbebee, Abhandl. der fh^Uguchen CJmu der Mmchner A cadmu^ Theil 1, Tafel 4, 
No. 6. 



no less than on several unpublished bronze statuettes in different 
collections. 

V. It is more difficult to object to the poitrait of Jxjba I,, king of 
]SruiBidia ; the original of the head published by yon^^ being the type 
of a silver coin ■which bears the 

Roman iiivscription “Jiiba Rex.” 5- 

Still 5 an anonymous az'chaeologist, 

(Steinbuchel,)^^-siiggestsj that this ef- 
figy, with its peculiar African head- 
dress, might represent an African Jh- 
piter^ rather tliaii a king, since his 
feat iiros are somewhat ideal, and the 
Bceptre on the shoulder of the hast is 
an attribute of Jupiter, or of Juno, 
exceptionally only given to kings. 

As your object in exhibiting the por- 
trait of Juba was priiicipally to show, 
to some illiterate Phila>tliiopians, that 
the inhahitants of ^Northern Africa 
were not negroes, the explanation of 

Stcinlziichel becomes a still ..stronger argument for your views. If 
it can be maintained, then the published head is not the effigy of an 
individual ]\[auritanian kiiig, hy descent and marriage closely allied 
to several Greek dynasties (for instance, to the Ptolemies), but is the 
representative type of tlie population of the northern shores of 
Africa ; and the slight modi-fication of the Arab features, observed in 
his face, becomes, therefore, a new argument for the affinity of Ber- 
ber and Shemitic races. The peculiar liead*-dress of the bust is men- 
tioned as African by Strabo,^ who say.s that the same costume pre- 
vailed all along the northern coast of Africa up to Egypt, where it 
1)01x101*8 on Libya. Silius Italicus describes it very characteristically 
as a rigid bonnet formed by long hair overshadowing the forehead.^^ 
We sec it on the triumphal arch of the Emperor Constantine, as dis- 
tinguisbing the hTiimidian auxiliary horsemen and it seems that it 
extended even beyond the limits mentioned by Strabo, since it is 
found upon Egyptian reliefs representing ISTubians as. well as fuli- 
bloodcd Negroes ; for instance, compare Types,*' page 249, and figs. 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170, and 171. 

VI. Besides these effigies belonging to the domain of Greek art, 

at ffypgg of Mankind^ p, fig. S8i — Afrigue Ancienne, Carthage. 

^ Katalog einer Sammlung geseknUimer Sidney Wien, 1834, p. 11, No. 144. 

Strabo, xtIL p. 528. ' ” Bkliori, Arcus triumph. 

•* lit. b ' ''4; 
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1 the “Types’’^ the Egyptian portrait of the famous Cleo- 
lich undoubtedly gives us a most channing effigy of this 
• refined, sensual, intriguing Queen; 
Fig. 6. last scion of a,n illustrious Mace- 

3 donian race, who had 'witnessedf at 
her feet Julius Caesar and Mark An- 
tony, and who for a short time might 
well have believed herself the mis- 
tress of the Eastern world. Never- 
theless, doing full justice to the 
Egyptian artist, we cannot help re- 
marking that, though all the Egyp- 
tian effigies of this Queen, through- 
out her ancient realm, resemble one 
another perfectly — just as the por- 
ti-ait of Queen Victoria has remained 
unaltered on all her gold sovereigns for the last twenty 
Cleopatra’s Greek coins show a female head of entirely dif- 
aracter ; which, if really her portrait, gives us but a poor idea 
?tc either of Julius Cajsar or of M. Antony. This difference 
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only its lypo fctit excellence by imitating the art of other' 

nations ^ ^ 

in*— That imita^ derived from intercourse with, or con- 

quest by, artistic races, remained barren, and never attained any 
degree of eminence,— that it never survived the external relations to 
frMekdt owed its origin, and died out as soon as interconrse ceased, 
or when the artistic conquerors became amalgamated with the 
nnartistic conquered race : 

IV.-^That painting and sculpture are always the result of a pecu- 
liar artistical endowment of certain races, which cannot be imparted 
by instruction to unartistical nations. This fitness, or aptitude for 
art seems altogether to he independent of the mental culture and 
oivilizationnf a people; and no civil or religious prohibitions can 
destroy the natural impulse of an artistical race to express its feelings 
in pictures, statuary, au'dreliofs. 

Tours, very truly, 

F.R 

Lonikjh, 'St. Alban’s Vilias, Highaatb Eisb, 

October^ 1856. 
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I — GENERAL REMARKS ON ICONOGRAPHY; 

“ IcoNOQBAPHiA fitatuas omnia generis, protomas, piotnras, mnslTaqiit 
opera describit, Hanc sexoenti celebres opifices dim colnemnt. Imagmwm 
aimrei inquit Plinins, fiagrasse quosdam testes mMi et AttkMe iUe OieermWf k&o 
de hie volumine, ei Marcus Varro bemgnissimo mvenio ^erUs volumimm smrum 
feecunditaii, non nominibtis tantum s^iingeniomm iUmtrmm, sed et aUqm mod& 
imagin^mSf non passus interddere JiguraSf out veitmiaiem oevi contra komtne$ 
mlereJ* (lABnioxua, Bibliographia Andq.^ 1716, p. 124) 

"Whenever the metaphysical Germans speculate about. the philo- 
sophy of history, they invariably draw a broad distinction betwee:^ 
the progressim raees (Cnltnrvblker) — to whom mankind is indebted 
for civilization, for the advancement of sciences, for all the forms of 
political adminislTation of society, and for the moral elevation of 
the soul, — and the passive raees^ who scarcely possess any Mstory of 
their own. All the white and yellow, and a few brown and red 
nations, are pnt down among the former; the majority of the 
Browns, the hunter-trihes of the Reds, and all the Blacks, being 
classed among the latter. But again, among the progressive races 
there is a very remarkable difference as regards their part in history. 
The Egyptians and Assyrians, ^the Shemitic races of Phoenicia, 
Palestine and Arabia, the Persians, Greeks, Etruscans and Romans, 
and lastly the Teutonic and neo-Latin nations, whether pure or 
blended with one another and witii Celtic elements, took in succes- 
sion the lead of mankind; whilst the pure Celts, the Sclavonians, 
the Finnic, Turkoman, Tartar and Berber races, remained in the 
background. *We need not say that, going one step farther, we find 
the mixed populations of Great Britain and of North America 
(commonly but wrongly called the Anglo-Saxon race), and the equally 
mixed population of France, to claim to he at the head of the 
modem progressive races; scarcely to admit the equality of the Ger- 
man proper; and to be fully convinced of their own superiority over 
Italians and Spaniards, Dutch and Scandinavians, Celts and Scla- 
vonians, Hungarians and Finns, rejecting altogether the pretensions 
of Turks, Arabs, Persians and Hindoos, to civilization. This scale 
of national inequality has evidently been construed with regard to 
the political power, the comniercial spirit, the Uteraiy activity, and 
the application of the results of science to manufactural industry 
among the different races. Considered from, the point of view of 
imitative Ar % — of painting and sculpture, — the result will he some- 
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what different : and whilst it is certain that art has never flourished 
but ^mgng the progressive races, we shall find that nations to whom 
we are indebted for some of the most important djscoveries, and to 
the highest truths revealed to mankind, are altogether deficient in 
art, ‘—as, for instance, the Shemites without exception; that otliers, 
although wielding the. most extensive political power, such as the 
Eomans-of old, the Scandinavian N'orthmen, the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Sclavonic races, never attained a high devolopnient of painting and 
sculpture, and were surpassed by the Greeks of yore, and by the 
Italians and Spaniards, the Germans and Dutch. History teaches 
us that eminence in painting and sculpture is not the result of either 
high mental culture or political power, and that it does not always 
accompany the refinement and wealth of nations. W e find it growi ng 
out of apeculiardispositioii of some nations, predestined as it were for 
art ; whilst other races, living under the same social, climatic, and 
political conditions, never rise artistically to represent the outward 
world in colors or in plastic forms. And again, among the artistical 
nations we meet with the most remarkable differences in treating 
the same subjects. Some stiuye for the most scrupulous reproduc- 
tion of nature, and cling to faithful imitation; others are creative, 
embellishing whatever they touch : some show a deep understanding 
and loye of nature ; others concentrate their power exclusively on 
the representation of the human body ; some excel by the brilliancy 
and harmony of their coloring ; others charm by their correctness in 
plastieal forms: but all of them express their nationaliiy, their pecu- 
liar relation to God, nature and mankind, throughout their works. 
Therefore, even -an inexperienced eye catches the difference between 
Egyptian and Assyrian, Indian and Chinese, Greek and Etruscan, 
Italian and German, French and Spanish, -art : and the arti8tieally«-- 
educated student feels no difficulty in discriminating the minute 
distinctions of schools, in each national. art; and geiicrally discovers 
any attempt at forging pictures and statues. The inherent and 
indelible nationality of every monument of art 'is, in fact, the only 
safeguard against imposition; since it is just as impossible for 
Gibson or Powers to sculpture an antique statue, and for Sir Charles 
Eastlake or Mr. Ingres to jjaint a Raphael (or even a Carlo Dolce, or 
any second-rate Italian picture), as it would have been imj)ossible for 
Alfieri to .write a play of Shakespeare, and for any Isew Englander to 
become the author of a tragedy which could i>arfs for tbc work of 
Corneille. Still, to establish the fact that art is always national and 
not cosmopolitan, w^e must pass in review the great artistic rac(*s 
from the time of the Egyptian pyramids down to our own days — a 
period of some five thousand years. 
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II.— EGYPTIAN AET. 

AiyvTi^6p$^ tSvM, ^oXcx^v oSotf fs. 

(Homee, Odvss.f iv, 481.) 

It only remains to say with Homer, 

To visit Egypt's land, a long and dangerous way." 

(Strabo, lib. xyU.) 

The earliest of all luonninents of art carry us back to tlie cradle of 
our civilization, Egypt, of wMcb we are scarcely accustomed suffi- 
ciently to appreciate the real importance to the history of mankind. 
We* speak here not only of its political power and high culture under 
the Pharaohs, nor only of the literary labors of the critical Alexan- 
drines under those Ptolemies who were fond to be protectors of 
Greek science ; but we allude likewise to the fact that, long after 
Egypt had merged into the Eoman empire, became converted to 
Christianity, and lost all tradition of independence, still its peculiar 
national character was not swamped, nor its tough energy broken. 
It manifested itself strongly enough in the Athanasian controversy, 
in the Monophysite schism, in the many saints and legends of Chris- 
tian Egypt, and in the most important establishment of anachoret 
and monastic rule which originated in the Thebais, and thence 
spread all over the world, as an evidence of the vitality of that 
nation and of the indelibility of its moral type. 

At the very dawn of history we meet in Eg 3 rpt with statues and 
bas-reliefs which, according to the hieroglyphic inscriptions, are 
certainly contemporaneous with the builders of the pyramids; 
though it is rather difficult to designate the precise century before 
our era to which they belong, because the Egyptians made no use of 
any conventional system or astronomical cyclus for their Chronology. 
Marietta’s discoveries in the Serapeum at Memphis have proved 
that no A;pu-cyoluB (equal to 25 years) was ever known to the Egyp- 
tians,^ as formerly believed by scholars from the interpretation of a 
passage in Plutarch. As to the Sothiac cyclus, it was certainly 
known, but its use for chronology remains more than doubtful.^ 
The Egyptians possessed no historical era ; they dated their public 
documents by the years of each king’s reign. With such a 
system the least interruption of the dates vitiates all the series. 


® Mariette, Rensdgnmmts sur Us soixante-quaire Apis, in the Buh arcMol. de VAthmmum 
Wranqau, May — Not., 1855: — Abfeei) Maury, Des travaux modemes snr FEgypte 
Ancienne R^ue des Deux Mondes, Sept., 1855, pp, 1060-S. 

'88 Bunsen {Mgypiem Sidle, iix. p, 121, segq.) tries to proTe a Sothiac Era of Men^hthah ; 
but is not borne out by any astronomical dates on the monuments. Vide also the critical 
discoTeries of Bxor, infra, Chap. V. : 
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Unfortunately for OUT knowledge of Egyptian chronology" the list 
of Dynasties by Manetibo has reached us only in mutilated exfcractSj 
and the ciphers annexed to the names of the sovereigns have evi« 
dently been tampered with. They are not the same in the several 
extracts of Eusebius, SynceUus, and AMcanus ; nor do they tally 
with the ori^nal hieroglyphic documents. So much, notwithstand- 
ing, we can say with mathematical certainly, — now that the com- 
plete chronology of the XXHhd, or Bubastite, Dynasty bas been 
reconstructed by Mariette from the documents of the Serapeum at 
Memphis,— that the first year of the reign of Psammbticus L, 
answers to the 94th year of the era of Nabonmaar^ or to the Julian 
year 664 B. 0. The same series of documents places the beginning 
of the reign of Tikhaka, — ally to king HezeMah against Senna- 
cherib of Assyria, — towards 695 B. G But here the dates may he 
already uncertain to the extent of one or two years; and beyond 
them the consecutive series of precise numerals ceases altogether. 
Some ftirther dates have been astronomically determined, but the 
intermediate figures cannot he taken for more than approximate. 
For the XXnhd dynasty we obtain a synchronism, and a means of 
rectifying chronology, through the conquest of Jerusalem by Shb- 
SHOKK L, which happened in the 5th year of Rehoboam, Mng of 
Judah." But even this synchronism does not yield an exact date, 
inasmuch as the chronology of the Book of Kings presents some 
difficulties not yet satisfactorily resolved." Accordingly, Kewman 
places the capture of Jerusalem in tibe year 950 B. 0. Bunsen in 
the year 962 and Winer in the year 970," At any rate, it is certain 
that king Sheshokk began to reign before the middle of the tenth 
centmy, B. O. 

An astronomical ffict, the heliacal rising of the dog-star, under 
Eamesses HI., of the XXtib dynasty, recorded in a hieroglyphical in- 
scription at Thebes, defines the epoch of this king, and assigns his 
place, according to the calculation of M. Biot, to the 18th century B, 
C. ; or just to the same period which had been ascribed to him before 
the discovery of this inscription, solely on the approximating calcular 
tion of the lists as rectified by the monuments. 

^ See for tlie following, principally I)b iVo&ce Sommaire^ Mus^e de Lonvre, p. 

19eeqq. 

^ Tke Hebrew chronology makes it nearer to B. 0. 710, and is scarcely reconcilable with 
ihe Egyptian computation abont this synchronism. 

^ Of. Bbuqsch, Em^&richte am Mgyptm, Berlin, 1865 — “ Die Halle der Bubas- 
titen-Kdmgs” at Kamac, pp, 141-4. 

® Nswman, Muiory of the Mdtrw Monarchy — ^Appendix to Chapter IV., on Chronology, 

^ Op, cU. p. 161 and 160. « JEgypttm Stelle, iii. p. 122. 

S&Uadrn Woorterhuehj voce Israel So likewise Shabpe, Hiaioric Motea on the Bookt of 
tkt O, mi N, Teatamenta^ London, 1854, pp. 6A SS. 
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For the XlXtli dynasty, we have seemingly again a s^chronisn^ 
that of Moses with Eamessks IL, and with Menephthah IL ; but it is 
of little value for exact dates, because the duration of the gOTcm- 
ment of the Hebrews by their- Judges is veiy uncertain. -Biot s 
astronomical calculation is more valuable, with the aid of which we 
may establish that Sew L, fether of Ramesses the g^eat, hve^ut 
1500 B. C.— [say IStli century B. C.]; and hence that the :^lltli 
dynasiy.began to reign towards the eighteenth eentuiy B.C. Hev^ 
theless, as the Vicomte de Rouge, (whose authonly w-e foUow m 
preference to other Egyptologists, since he expresses himself most 
cautiously in dealing with chronological figures, and avoids hpo- 
theses) says, “it would not be astonishing if we should be here 
mistaken to the extent of one or two centuries, inasmuch as the 
historical documents are vitiated, and the hieroglyphical monuments 

incomplete.” , , . ^ xv 

“Thus we have reached,” continues de Rouge, “the tame ot the 
expulsion of the Shepherds, beyond whom no certain calculation is 
as yet possible from the monuments known. The texts do not agree 
how long these terrible guests occupied and ravaged Egypt, a,nd the 
monuments are silent about them. However, their domination 
lasted for a long time, since several dynasties succeeded one another 
before the deliverance, and that is all we know about it, Hor are 
we better informed concerning tiie duration of the first empire, and 
we have no certain means for measuring the age of those pyramids 
which bear evidence of the grandeur of the first Egypt Neverthe- 
less, if we remember that the generations which built them ^ 
sepmated fi-om our era, first by the eighteen centmM of the second 
empire, then by the very long period of the Asiatic invasion, and 
lastly by several dynasties of numerous powerful kings, the age of 
the pyramids will not lose anything of its majesty in the^eyes of the 
historian, although he be unable to fix it with exact precision. 

It is to such an eayly period of the history of mankind that some 
of the statues and reliefe of Egypt can now be traced hack with cer- 
tainty; and even they do not present us with the rudiments of an 
infentine art, but are actually specimens of the highest artistic char- 
acter. Like Minerva springing forth from the head of Jupiter, a 
full-grown armed virgin, Art in Egypt appears, in the very earliest 
monuments, fully developed, — archaic in some respects, hut not at 
all barbarous. 

Through the kindness of MM. de Roug€, Mariette, Dev^ria, and 
Salzmaun, and of Ohev. Lepsius at Berlin, and their regard for Mir, 
Gliddon, we are enabled to pubfish a series of royal and princely 
effigies of the first or Old Empire, carefully copied, often photographi- 



-*■7 Muioire et Si/sihme compart des hangut^ SSmiiiques, Paris, 1856 ; le. partte, p. 474. 

^ The pnhlication of M. oe Bougie’s critical translarion of the Sallter Papyrus, containing 
the poetic recital of the Wars of Bamses, 14th century, B. C., against the Asiatic Sheia, or 
Meta (recently read to the Imperial Institnte), will prove that the metrical style of these 
Egyptian canticles frequently resembles Hebrew psalmody. Meanwhile, see some brief 
specimens of hieroglyphioal poetry in Bieoh, Orpsiat Padace CaialogWr 186^; pp. 
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cally, from these original statues and reliefs at the Louvre and other 
Mnseums. They are the earliest monnmenis of human art known 
to us ; being portraits of the Egyptian aristocracy at a time preceding 
Abraham by many centuries. They enable us to form a eorrect idea 
of Egyptian art in its first phasis, before it became fettered by a 
traditionary hieratic type. In an ethnological respect, they give us 
the true features of Hhe original Egyptians : and it is very remarkable 
that many’ statues and reliefs, later by more than two thousand 
years, hear exactly the same character; that, again, two thousand 
years subsequently have not changed the national lype, — ^the Eellih 
(peasant) of the present day resembling his ancestors of fifty cen- 
turies ago, viz; the builders of the pyramids, so closely, that Ms 
ITilotie pedigree never can he seriously questioned henceforward. 

The character of the Egyptian race is most distinctly expressed 
upon ite monuments -throughout all the phases of its history; and 
these sculptures of the IVth dynasty dififer from those of later ages 
merely in details, not in spirit. Ernest Eenan, the great Shemitic 
philologue, describes that character in the following words : 

^^The earliest [Cushite and Hamitic] civilizations stamped with a 
character peculiarly materialistic; the religious and poetical instincts 
little developed ; the artistical feeling rather weak ; but the senti- 
ment of elegance very refined ; a great, aptitude for handicraft, and 
for mathematical and astronomical sciences; literature practically 
exact, hut without idealism; the mind positive, bent on business, 
welfare, and the pleasures ; neither public spirit nor political life ; 
on the contrary, a most elaborate civil administration, such as Euro- 
pean nations never became acquainted with, until the Eoman epoch, 
and in our modem times/' 

The Egyptians were eminently a practical people, of so little 
imagination, that in religion they conceived no heroic mythology. 
Whilst their gods were personified abstractions, all of them, with 
the only exception of the Osirian group, stand without life or history. 
In literature the Egyptians never rose above dry historical aDuals, 
religious hymns, proverbial precepts, poetical panegyrics, and liturgi- 
cal compositions. Epic and dramatic poetry was feeble,^ romance 
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* simple,*® pHlosopHcal speculation tame,® whilst critical history seems 
to have been unknown to them. Induction teaches us that the art 
of such a race must be analogous's truthful, but narrow; practical, 
but of no high pretensions ; and indeed we find, up'on close observa- 
tion, that it displays very little variety in its forms; but within its 
narrow range it is distinguished, however, by the utmost fideliiy and 
truthfulness. Ideal heroic iypes are entirely foreign to Egyptian art; 
we find scarcely any scenes purely mythological, in the abstract sense 
of the term (that is, as admired in Hellenic and Etruscan art), among 
their numerous reliefe or paintings; the representations of godhead 
and subordinate divinities being always brought into connexion with 
sacrifices and oblations, which almost seem to have been the only 
object of the nation’s religion. The king, his pomp, processions, 
and battles, and the individual life, daily occupations, sports and 
pastimes of the Egyptians, remain the favourite subjects of the 
artists who, for more than two thousand years of routine, constantly 
returned to that source, without ever exhausting it^ always marking 
their composition with the stamp of truth, and preserving the great- 
est regard for individualiiy. Accordingly, the statues, whenever 
they represent men, and not gods, are portraits intended to give 
the real, and not the embellished and idealized features of the men 
represented. But, whilst we meet with the greatest variety in 
respect to the faces, the posture of the statues remains altogether 
stereotyped during all the times of Egyptian history. 

Statuary had, in the valley of the Nile, very few forms of expres- 
sion ; about six or seven, which were repeated over and over again, 
all of them of the most rigid symmetry, without any movement. No 
passion ever enlivened the earnest features, no emotion of the soul 
disturbed the decent composure and archaic dignity imparted by the 
Egyptian sculptor. “No warrior was sculptured in the various atti- 
tudes of attack and defence ; no wrestler, no discobolus, no pugilist 
exhibited the grace, the vigour, the muscular action of a man; nor 


^ As a sample, see Bb RotjoIS's Frencli rendering of a hieratic payprus which presents 
sundry curious analogies with the story of Joseph. — Reioue Archeologiquet 1852; vol. is., 
pp. 385-97. 

To judge, that is, by the Book of the Bead,” (Lepsitjb, Todtmhuch dtr JBgypter nach 
dm Ei&roglyphmhm Papyrus in Leipzig, 4to, 1842) or as BRuasoH [Sdi-an~Sinsin, sive 
XAher Metempsychosis v&terum Mgypiiorum^ Berlin, 4to, 1851, p. 42) restores Champollion’s 
name for it, the * ‘Funereal Ritual, — wherein, amid the recondite puerilities of a celestial 
lodge, with its ordeals, quaint pass-words, and ministering demons, it is erident that an 
Egyptian's idea of a “Future State” in Heaven never soared above aspirations for a repe- 
tition of his terrestrial life in Egypt itself I Be it noted here that M. de Fwougd has found 
the chapter “ On life after death” on a monument of the Xllth dynasty ; thereby establish- 
ing the existence of large portions of this Ritual in ante-Abrahamic days. 
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were the beauties, the feeling, and the elegance of female forms dis- 
played in stone: all was made to conform to the same invariable 
model, which confined the human figure to a few conventional 
postures/' 

Of groups they knew only two, both of them most characteristic. 
Sometimes it is the husband with the wife, seated on the same chair 
on terms of perfect equalily, holding one another's hand, or putting 
their arms round.one another’s waist, in sign of matrimonial happi- 
ness, evidently founded upon monogamy and perfect social equality 
between the sexes.®^ Sometimes again it is the husband, in his 
character of the head of the family, quietly sitting on a chair, accom- 
panied hy the standing figures of his wife and children, sculptured 
as accessories, and considerably smaller in size than the husband 
and father. 

As to the single .statues, they are either standing erect, the arms 
hanging down to the thighs in a straight line (though occasionally 
the right hand holding a sceptre, whip, or other tool, is raised to the 
chest), the left foot always stepping forward ; or the figure is seated, 
with the hands resting on the knees, or held across the breast. 
Another attitude is that of a person kneeling on the ground, and 
holding the shrine of some deity before him. The representation of 
a man squatting on the ground and resting his arms upon his knees, 
which are drawn up to his chin, is the most clumsy of the Egyptian 
forms, if the most natural posture to the race, being perpetuated to 
this day by the Fellaheen when resting themselves; whilst the statues 
in a crouching position are the most graceful for their natural nalvei^. 
If we add to these few varieties of positions the stone cofiins, imita- 
ting the mummy lying on its back, and swaddled in its clothes, we 
have exhausted all the forms of Egyptian statuary. Specimens of 
these six attitudes, all of them equally rigid and symmetrical, being 
found among the earliest monuments of the empire from the lyth 
to the Slllth dynasty, it cannot be doubted that Egyptian statuary 
added no new form to their primitive sculptural types during the 
long lapse of nearly thiriy centuries, which wrought certainly some 
variety into the details, hut not upon the forms. In fact, the statue 

Sir J. GrAEDNEE WiLKiNSON, Popular account of the andent Egyptians, II. 272. There 
are some partial exceptions to the rigor of this rule, such as the “Wrestlers at Benihassan,” 
the “Musicians at Tel-el-amarna," “Ramesses playing chess at Mcdeenct-Haboo,” the 
same monarch “spearing -the Scytiiian chiefs’ at Aboosimhel, an occasional group in grand 
battle-tableaux, various scenes of negro captives, &c. ; but they appear to be accidental, 
or perhaps instinctive, efforts ^ individual artists to escape from the conventional trammels 
prescribed by theocratic art. In the folio plates of Rosellini, Champollion, Cailleaud, Prisse, 
and Lepsius — especially the last instances may be found. 

n. m . ■ ■ ' ... 
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was in Egypt never emancipated from arcMtecture.® It was, scnl^ 
tured for a certain and determinate place, always in connection with 
a temple, palace, or sepulehre, of wMch it became a subservient 
ornamental portion, an arcMteetnral member as it were, like tbe pair 
of obelisks placed ever in front of tbe propyleia, or tbe columns sup- 
porting a pronaos. This poverty of forms, and their constantly 
recurring monotony, make the inspection of large Egyptian collec- 
tions as tiresome, to the great bulk of visitors, as the review of a 
Eussian regiment is to the civilian ; one figure resembles the other, 
and only the closer investigation of an experienced eye descnes a 
difference of style and individuality. 

The bas-reliefs were not, for the Egyptians, so much independent 
works of art, as architectural ornaments, and means for conveying 
knowledge, answering often the purpose of a kind of vignettes or 
illustrations of hieroglyphical inscriptions. They record always some 
defined, historical, religious, or domestic scene, without pretension 
to any allegorical double-meaning, or esoteric symbolism,. Beauty 
remained with their hierogrammatic artists less important than dis- 
tinctness, the correctness of drawing being sacrificed to convention- 
alisms of hieratic style; but, on the other hand, a general truthful- 
ness of the representation was peculiarly aimed at. The unnatuml 
mannerism of the Egyptian bas-relief manifests itself principally in 
the too high position of the ear,^ and in representing the eye and 
chest as in Jftont view, whilst the head and lower part of the body are 
drawn in profile.^ Nevertheless, this, constant mannerism and many 
occasional incorrectnesses are blended with the most minute appre- 
ciation of individual and national character. It is impossible not at 
once to recognize the portraits of the .kings upon their different 
monuments ; and we alight on reliefs where some of the figures are 
so carelessly drawn as to present two right or two left hands to the 
spectator, yet combined with such characteristic effigies of negroes, of 
Shemites, of Assyrians, of Nubians, &c., that they remain superior to 
the representations of human races by the Greeks and Bomans. 
This general truthfulness' applies to E.gyptian art from the very first 
dawn hf historyj throughout all the subsequent periods, down to the 
time of the Roman conquest. But whilst the principal features of 
art remained stationary, the eye of the art-student' finds many 
changes in details, and these constitute the history of Egyptian art. 


63 Of. Wilkinson, Axchiteeiure of the Ancient Egyptians^ London, 1853. 

M Moeton, Oran. JEgypi.^ PMlad., 1844, pp. 26-7 ; and inedited MSS.” in fypee of Man- 
kind, p. 318: — Peoner, Die Uehe^hleiheel der AUdgyptuhehmMmschmra^e^^lunQhQnA^'i^'g*^, 
66 For a ludicrous example, see the^ ** 87 Prisoners at Betiiliassan,” in Rosellini, M. B*. 
XX VI— VIII ; of the remote age of the XII0i dynasty. 
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Fig. 7. 


The proportions of the statues in the time of the Old Empire [say 
from the 35th century b. c., down to the 20th,®] are short and heavy ; 
the figures look, therefore, somewhat awkward; but, on the whole, 
they are conceived with considerable feeling of truth, and executed 
with the endeavour to obtain anatomical correctness. The principal 
forms of the body, and even its details, the skull, the muscles of the 
chest and of the knees, are nearly always correctly sculptured in close 
but not servile imitation of nature. The shape of the eye is not yet 
disfigured by a conventional frame, nor is the ear put too high ; but 
the fingers and toes evidently oftered the greatest difficulties to the 
primeval Egyptian artists. They commonly failed to forni them 
correctly ; the simplicity and exactitude displayed in sculpturing the 
face and body scarcely ever extended to the hands and feet, which 

are blunt and Awkward. _ i , j? 

The earliest of all the statues now extant in the world, as lar as 
we know, is the effigy of Kam-tee, or Homten, a “royal kinsman” 
of the EUd dynasty, found in his tomb at Abooseer, and now m the 
Berlin Museum. The following wood-cut [7] is a faithful reduction of 
this statue’s head, characterized by a 
good-natured expression, without any 
mannerism or conventional type about 
the features ; the eye is correctly, and 
the mouth naturally drawn ; not yet 
twisted into the stereotyped unmean- 
ing smile of the later periods. 

It is interesting to compare the 
head of this statue with the low-relief 
portrait [8] of the same prince from the 
same tomb, in order to perceive the 
difference between tbe artistic con- 
ception of a statue and of a relief 
in Egypt. The relief portrait is evi- 

; «Is“previoasly stated, in theTresent impossibiUty of attaintag, for times anterior to the 
XVnth dynasty, any precise chronology, we shall make use herein of the vague erm rm- 
tori«, when teeating on events anterior to the oge of Solomon, taken at B. C. 1000. The 
numerical system of Chev. Lepsius furnishes the scale preferred by us, which is define 
Type, of ManJeind, p. 689. His arrangement of Egyptian dynasties may be c^sulted m 
Brief, <m. Mgyp'^ Mhiopkn und der JTaltimel dee Sinai, Berlin. 18o2, PP-_3W-9 ; of 
whteh the ele^nt EngUsh translation by the Misses Hoeseb (Bohn’s Xibrary, 18o3) contains 
the later emendations of this learned Egyptologist. ..i ^ 

57 Communicated in lithograph by phev. Lepsius to Mr. Gliddon ; toge ^ ^ 

sequent Nos., 8, 9, 10, and other heads that space precludes us from iiiserhng ; 
important nse of all which, in these iconographic and etJmological studies, we beg to tender 

to the CheTfdier our joint acknowledgments. 
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It is not a free artistical imitation of 
nature, the hand of the sculptor being 
fettered by traditionary rules. This 
conventionalisni of the reliefs not 
being applicable to statues, is an evi- 
. deuce that sculpture in Egypt began 
with the relief, which again grew out 
of the simple outline. The principal 
difference between the two portraits 
is, that the eye is not fore-shortened 
in the relief, whilst the lips are 
too long; still, the peculiar raising 
of the angles of the mouth is not 
conventional in the first period of 
Egyptian art. 

The red granite statue of prince 
Bet-mes, [9] in the British Museum, 
(ISTo. 60, A,) an officer of State, 
‘‘king’s relation,” of the same 
period, displays a similar artistical 
L character; clumsy proportions, but 

^ a close observation of nature, 

« without any tendency to embellish 
or to idealize. It is, what it was 
intended to be, a faithful portraii 
IBIt The homely relief-head [10] of an- 
other “ royal relative,” Ey-meri, of 
the IVth dynasty, from the Berlin 
Museum, possesses such a striking 
individuality of character that, in 
spite of the conventional repre- 
sentation of the eye, we cannot 
doubt for a moment its resem- 
blance to this royal kinsman 
AWffj^ king Cheops -S ttphis, whose 

\ tomb is the great pyramid of 
C-eezeh. 

hme the pleasure of 
\ submitting to the reader, in a 
W//////^^^ series of lithographic plates, por- 

traits S,s yet unique in the hietoiy 
Ey-meei, Rtikf, of Art, which for antiquity, inte- 

rest, beauty, and rareness,* surpass everything hitherto known. 


dently more conventional. 
Fig. 8. 


Bbt-mbs, Hiaiut, 
Fig. 10. 
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Particulars concerning tlie unrivalled and still-inedited discoveries, 
during the years 1851-54 at Memphis, .of M. AuaiJSTE^ Makiittb, 
BLOW one of tlie Oomervateurs of the Louvre Museum, are supplied 
by pur collaborator Mr. Gliddon [Qhaper V. infra}. With that 
firank liberality which is so honoi'able to men, MM. be 

Boug^, Maeibttb, and DsYiiiRrA, hot merely permitted Mrs. Gliddon 
to copy whatever, in that gorgeous Museum, might become available 
to the present work; but the last-named Egyptologist kindly pre- 
sented her husband with the originals (taken by M. 

Deveria himself from these scarcely-unpacked statues, ^ — May, 1855,) 
from which our copies have been transferred directly to the stone, 
without alteration in any perceptible respect. In these complaisant 
facilities, the very distinguished photographer of Jerusalem, M. Aug. 
Salzmane, also volunteered his skilful aid; and we reproduce [see 
PL II.] the fae-Bimile profile of the “Scribe,’' due to his accurate 
instrmmento hTot to be outdone in generosity towards their trans- 
atlantic colleague, Chev. Lepsius, who had just been surveying these 
“ nouveautes archeologiques” at the Louvre, subsequently forwarded 
from Berlin, to Mr. Gliddon in London, a complete series of archaic 
Egyptian portraits, drawn on stone also from photographs, which 
included likewise copies of those already obtained from M. Mari- 
ette’s "Memphite collection. Such are some of those irrequitable 
favors through which we are enabled to be the first in laying docu- 
ments so precious before fellow-students of ethnology. Their power- 
ful hearing upon the question of permanence of type in Egypt during 
5000 years, — ^upon that of the effects of aSnalgamation among dis- 
tinct types, in elucidation of tln^physiological law that the autoch- 
thonous majority invariably^ in time, absorbs and effaces the foreign 
minority ; and as supplying long-deficient criteria whereby to analy 2 fc 
and compare the ethnic elements of less historical nations than the 
Egyptians, — these interesting points fall especially within tlie pro- 
vince of Dr. hTott ; and he has discussed them in his Prefatory Re- 
marks to this volume. 

With these brief indications, we proceed to test our theory of the 
principles that characterize the Art of different nationalities ; calling 
to mind, with regard to these most antique specimens of all statuary, 
that,' until their' arrival at Paris in the autumn of 1854, it had 
scarcely been suspected that the primordial Egyptians attained the 
art of making statues “ ronde-bosse*' much before the Xllth dynasty 
[about 2200 b. c.]. The authors of “Types of Mankind,” in their 
wide investigation of iconographic data, were unable to produce any 
ISTilotic sculpture more ancient than bas-reliefs,^ Exceptional doubts, 
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to this current opinion on the relative . modernness of Egyptian 
statuary, were then entertained chiefly by Mr. Birch — who had 
already classified, as appertaining to the Old Empire, various archaic 
fragments in the British Museum, — ^by Ghev. Lepsius, when publish- 
ing a few mutilated statues among the early dynasties of the JDenh- 
mdler^ — and by the Vicomte de Roug6, who wrote in 1852 Trois 
statues de la galerie du Louvre (nos. 36, 37, 38) pr^sentent un excel- 
lent specimen de la sculpture de ees premiers figes. Dans ces mor- 
ceaux, uniques jmqu'ici et par consequent inestimables, le type des 
hommes a quelque chose plus trapu et de plus rude ; la pose est 
d'une grande simplicity ; quelques parties rendent la nature avec 
verite ; mais Fon sent dej^ qu'une loi hieratique a regie les attitudes 
et va ravir aux artistes une partie precieuse de leur liberty.” 

It must, therefore, be gratifying to the authors of the precursory 
volume to the present, to find their doctrine, ^Hhat the primitive 
Egyptians were nothing more nor less than — EOYPTIAlfS,”®® so 
incontestably confirmed by a group of statues which did not reach 
Paris for six months after the publication of their researches ; and 
we may now rejoice with those archseologists, whose acumen had 
already foreshadowed the discovery of beautiful statuary belonging 
to the early days of the pyramids, that, henceforward, the series of 
Egyptian art continues, in an unbroken chain, from the 35th century 
B. 0. down to long after the Christian era. 

Prince Sefa [^Plate HI., fig, 1], and his wife ISTas, or H^Tesa, {fig, 2], 
are the first we shall examine among these statues of the Louvre; 
from Lepsius's copy. They are likewise soihewhat clumsy as regards 
the general proportions ; but parts of the body, for instance thd 
knees, are sculptured with an anatomical correctness superior to 
that of the monuments of the great Eamses. The statue of Shemka 
{Plate 17.] superintendent of the royal domains” (IVth or Vlth 
dynasty), seated between the small-sized standing figures of princess 
Ata, his wife, and their son Knem, is an excellent illustration of 
incipient elongation together with greater elegance of the artistical 
canon. In spite of the awkward composition, it attracts our atten- 
tion powerfully, since the face teems with life and individuality ; 
whilst the forms are correct in the main, but lamentably stumpy 
and clumsy about the hands and feet. [See Plate V, fig, 2.] 

The head of a Priest^ Pher-keeer, or Pahoo-er-neeer [Plate V., 
Superintendent of the timber-cutters and of agriculture,” 
found together with Shemka in the same sepulchre, is uncommonly 

• w Notice des MommenU exposU dans la galerie d^antiguitis IgypUmnes {Salle du rez-^e-ekaue* 
8ie)t au MusSe du Louvre, Paris, 1862, pp. 7-8, 

Types of ManUdnd, p. 246, 
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well moulded ; but the croucHng statuette of a ^^Scribe/*--^ cele- 
brated at the Louvre as ‘4e petit bonhomme'* — is the crowniBg 
masterpiece of primitive art revealed through Mariette’s exhuma- 
tions. It is from this venerable- tomb of the Vth dynasty,’ 5000 
years old, which the later constructors, (above 2000 years ago,) of the 
ancient Avenue of Sphinxes leading to the Memphite Serapeum had 
cut through and walled-up again. The material is white limestone, 
colored red ; which even to its trifling abrasions is reproduced as a 
most appropriate frontispiece to this work {Plate I.]. IlIiq jprofile 
view [P to 1] exhibits the excellence of its workmanship, 

no less than the purest type of an ancient Egyptian. Beneath it 
2], Mr. Gliddon has repeated the same head, with the sole 
addition of the moustache and short beard, and the mutation of the 
head-dress into the quilted-cotton skull-cap of the modern peasantry; 
and thus we behold the perfect preservation of a typical form of man 
through 5000 years of time, in the familiar effigy of a living Fellah ! 

“We are not rednced to mere conjectures,’^" comments the Conservator of the Imperial 
Louvre Museum, “ concerning the figure of the crouching Scribe, placed in the middle of 
the hall [Salle civiU.y^ It was found in the tomb of Skhem-ka with the figures collected 
together in the hall of the most ancient monuments (Salle des Monuments.) It appertains, 
therefore, to the Vth or the Vlth dynasty. The figure, so to say, is speaking: this look 
which amazes was obtained by a very ingenious combination. In a piece of opaque white 
quartz is encrusted a pupil of very transparent rock-crystal, in the centre of which is 
planted a little metallic ball. The whole eye is fixed in a bronze leaf which answers for 
both eyelids. The sand had very happily preserved the color of all the figures in this tomb. 
The movement of the knees and the slope of the loins are above all remarkable for their 
correctness . all the traits of the face are strongly stamped with individuality ; it is evident 
that this statuette was a portrait.” 

These, with ‘the beautiful head of another Egyptian, long m the 
Louvre, but unclassed until 1854, {Plate ’VL]^ of perhaps the same 
period, exceed in artistic interest all the monuments of the Nile-val- 
ley ; and the speaking expression of their countenances invariably 
catches the eye of every visitor' of the Egyptian Gallery at Paris. 
Hot that they approach ideal sculptured beauty, such as we are 
accustomed to meet with in Greek statuary ; on the contrary, there 
IS not a spark of ideality in either of the two representations; their 

® De Eouoiig, Notice Sommaire des Monumem igyptiens exposes dans les galeries du Musk du 
Louvre, Paris, 18mo., 1855, p. 66. One further observation, instead of being any way em- 
bellished in our Plate I., our copy, obtained through the heliotype, is defective in the legs ; 
which, projecting in advance of the upper part of the body, are heavier and less propor- 
tionate than in the stone original j but possessing no measurements for their reduction, wo . 
have not felt at liberty to deviate from M. Dev4ria’s photograph. 

The following is M. DBvfiRiA’s note bn this gemttf ‘antique art: — “Buste provenant 
d’une statue de Tancien art memphite, contemporaine des pyramides. Pierre calcaire, pein*. 
ture rouge, grandeur naturelle.” Paris, Louvre Museum, 30th May, 1855. f 
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iype is neither grand nor handsome ; hnt they are trnthM and most 
lively portraits of JEgyptiam, stamped with snch a striking individu- 
ality, as to- leave the impression that they must have resembled their 
ori^als, notwithstanding that the imitation of nature is with them 
not at all painfully scrupulous, and rather evinces considerable 
artistical tact in the execution. The correctness of the position ot 
the ear in these early Egyptian monuments is peculiarly interesting, 
since it confirms the observation of Dr. Morton, before alluded to, 
that its misplacement on the later and more ordinary monuments is 
not founded upon strict imitation of nature, but that it belongs alto- 

ether to conventional hieratic mannerisBi. , 

The relief portrait of king Men-ka-hee, of the Vth dynasty 

yn.) [say, about 30 centuries b. c.] certainly deserves a place bf 

honor as the earliest royal effigy in existence, not mutilated in ito 
features.® It was found, 1861-4, by M. Mariette, on the lower side 
of a square calcareous stone employed by later hands in a eonstru<^ 
tion of the XIXth Dynasty [14th century b. c.] in the Serapeium of 
Memphis. The stone belonged originally to a different monument, 
probably destroyed by the Hyksos, the ruins of which were thus 
adopted for building materials by a posterior and irreverent age,-- 
just as Mehemet Ali and his family have destroyed Pharaonic and 
Ptolemaic temples for the construction of barracks and factories, out 
of stones inscribed with the signs of a much higher civilization than 
that of Egypt’s present rulers.® It is remarkable that the e^ of 
Mbn-ka-her is placed too high on this relief, whereas on the relief of 
the “royal daughter” Heta (IVth Dynasty), lithographed byEep- 
sins for ihc DenJcmdler^ it is entirely correct. ^ ^ 

Tke greatest pains have been taken ti^ present a correGtf a^mzle 
of this ante-Abrahamic Pharaoh’s bSautiful face. The original was 
stamped, drawn, and colored at the Lonvf e, by Mrs. Gliddon ; an 
the shade of paper on which it is lithographed, is intended to resemble 
that of the stone,-whieh has been divested of its pristine colors. 

Under the •EITto Dynasty [s. c. 22 centuries] the expression of 
statues becomes peculiarly refined, and the short and clumsy propor- 
tions are more elongated. “It seems,” says De Eoug6,® “that m 
the course of centuries the race has become thinner and taller, under 
the infiuence of climate,’’— or perhaps , by the infusion of foreign 

o Those of Shtoho and others at Wadee Jiagiro aie rather effigiSs flian likenesses. Mid 

are too abraded to be relied on. ! „ , ^ ^ 

64 Gliddon, Appeal to the anitquarm of Europe m the deeiruction of the monuments of Egypt, 
London, 1841 :-~PjassB d^Avennes, CoUections AntiquiUs tgypiiennes au Katre, Eevue Ar- 

eli4ologiqne, 15 Mars, 1846. iori 

» MUce Som., p. 24 i--Ib., Mapport sur Us CoU. igyptumnes m Europe, 1851, p 14. 
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Shemitic blood, suggests tbe ethnologist. I do not dare to decide 
this question, but I simply state the feet, that not only in Egypt but 
likewise in Greece, and later again at Constantinople, the archaic 
iiepresentations were positively shorter; and that each successive 
canon of art extended the legs as well as all the lower parts of the 
body in relation to tbe upper ones. Thus the Selinuntian reliefs are 
shorter than the statues of ^gina; which again are shorter than the 
canon of Polycletes ; whilst the canon of Lysippus is still longer.®® 
The barbarous figures upon the triumphal arch of Constantine are so 
short that they resemble dwarfs; at the same time that the human 
body under Justinian and his successors becomes, on the rehefe, by 
Ml one-eighth too long. 

Contemporaneously with the more elegant proportions of the sM 
tues of the XfTt b Dynasty, the column makes its appearance in 
Egyptian architectare. In the hypogea of Beni-Hassan we bdiold 
even the prototype of the, fluted Doric column.®' The bas-reliefs of 
this Dynasty are niore beautifully and delicately carved than Aey 
ever were at other dates in Egypt ; the movement of the figures is so 
truthful, and, in spite of the conventional formation of the eye, chest, 
and ear, so artistically conceived, that we are led to expect -much 
more from the progressive development of Egyptian art than it really 
accomplished. ’ The glorious dawn was not followed by the bright 
day it promised. Art culminated undef Sbsortasen I. [22 cent. b. c.], 
the splendid leg of whose granite statue is at Berlin. It was deli<^ 
and refined, but the feeling of ideal beauty remained unknown to the 
Egyptian race, and the freedom of movement in the reliefs was never 
transferred to the statues, nor did the relief become emancipated 
from the thraldom of hieratic conventionalism in the details ot the 
human body. The development of art ever continued to be imperfect 

and unfinished in the valley of the Mle. /-crTr+i, n 

There are but very few statues of this period (XHth Dyn^fy) 
extant in the collections of Europe; monuments 
the invasion of the Hyksos, and therefore more e^osed jn their 
ravages, belong to the rarest specimens of ®gn>tian ^rt ihe 
(inedited) head of prince Amekemha, [11] govo^or of toe west of 
Egypt, in toe time of the XHth Dynasty, from hm dark- Wt 

st^e in the British Museum, and toe portrait of king IIctek-Hot 
tl mth Dynasty [Pto Vffl, Jig- 2, from the 
may give those interested in these minute compaMons an idea of toe 
beau? and delicacy of t hat period, whilst with Amexemha eve n toe 

-See principally K.O.MVLI.BE, Ba,Much dn Archceolcgie, ? 92-4, 96. 99, and 822; and 

AnnaL del’inri. A«h4nL, Rnme, 1838. 

' ' , ', 8 ' , ' ' ' ; . ' ,, 



Fig. 11. 


Amenemha — Statue. 


toes are artistically represented. King Kefer-Hetep's eaPj tLOwever^ 

is placed too Hgi., the earliest instance 
of snch an abnormity in an Egyptian 
statue. 

The invasion of the nomad Hyksos^ 
between the Xmth and XVIIth Dynas- 
ties, whether Arab and Phoenician She- 
mites, as commonly believed, or perhaps 
Turanians (Scythians, Turkomans), as 
we might ^uess from the fact that they 
were a people of horsemen,®® interrupted 
the development of Egyptian art and 
civilization for several centuries. Their 
reign is marked by destruction and ruins, 
not by works of art or of public utility; still their irruption benefited 
the valley of the Kile through their introduction of the most impor- 
tant of all auxiliary domesticated animals, the horse, unknown to 
primeval Arabia, and to Egypt previously to the Hyksos, but appear- 
ing on the reliefs of the Dynasty which overcame the invaders. 

The XVnth Dynasty of Aahmes®® and his successors snapped the 
foreign 'yoke asunder, and expelled the nomades. Art revived again. 
The restoration in public life was as thorough-going as that of France 
under the Bourbons ; the r,ei^ of the foreign intruders was altogether 
ignored, and scarcely mentioned in the records but for its overthrow. 
In their canons'^ of art, this Kew Empire tried to imitate the style 
of the Xllth and Xlllth Dynasty; but the spirit which manifests 
itself on the monuments of the XVIIth Dynasty is different from 
that of the earlier periods. Instead of th^ refined elegance which 
reigned under the Sesortasens, we encounter more grandeur in the 
Kew Empire, — somewhat incorrect and conventional, and less atten- 
tive to nature than in the earliet'nionuments, but always impressive. 
During the victorious period betweeii Thtftmosis I, and Be^en-Aten, 

PiCKERiNQ, The Races of Men^ vol. ijc. of tjie CC 8. JSxplor. Exped.^ 1848. ** On the 

mtrodmed plants and animals of Egypt 9Ua -Mgyptiaca, London, 1849, p. 50. 

The Eylc^sos are beginning, at last, ta omeitge from historical darkness. “ La lecture 
dn papyrns No. 1 de la collection Eallier a r5vil4 dernierfement k M. de Rong4 nne des men- 
tions longtemps cherch4es. Le papyrus s^eat tnmV^Atr^un fragment d'nne histoire de la 
guerre entreprise par le roi de la Th5baide contw le roi pasteur Apapi. Cette guerre se tor- 
mina sons Amosis (Aahmes), Rf 'monarqne suivant, p’ar 1* expulsion des strangers.** 
Maoet, Revue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 1865, p. 106S). 

^0 I use the term “canon,*^ in the sense-adopted by Lepsius {Auswahlf Leipzig, fob 1840 
—Plate “ Canon der J^gyptischen Proportionen ”)» and since so well classified into three 
epochas of artistic Tariation in the Dmhndler; — ^by Biech (Gallery of Antiquities sdeetei 
from the British Museum^ Part IL, PI. S3, p. 81 ;)— and by Bonomi, on the canon of 
vius Pollio (The Froporiions of the Huhtan Figure^ Loudon, 8to., 1856), 
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Thotmes III. 


which, in the Cheyalier’s chronology, comprises the epoch of Abra- 
ham. I regret^ however, that the engraver, unskilled in Egyptian 
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recently identified asManetho’s Aohencheres, it nearly rose to beauty, 
attaining its culmination rmder the reign of Amenophis the HI. 
Though the eye is enclosed m a peculiar conventional fiame, while 
the lips invariably smile, the muscles of the chest, belly, and arms, 
are less distinctly marked, and the knees are incorrect; yet^ notwith- 
standing these defects, the individuality of the monarchs and princes 
whose statues adorn our Museums is most expressively rendered, par- 
ticularly among some of the collection at Turin. Colossuses begin 
to be sculptured ; and the idea of grandeur which pervades these 
monuihents seeks an expression in external size. 

The following portraits in wood-cut, reduced from Lepsius's bean- 
tifiil lithographs, sufficiently illustrate the style of the XVUth Dyn. 


Eg. 18. 



siyle, lias failed to reproduce the harmonious delicacy of the originals. 
They can be consulted in the Denkmdhr?'^ 

Besides these four royal heads none is more interesting for the 

ethnologist than a fifth 
1], not only for the beautiful carving 
'expressive features of the 
Queen-mother of that Dynasiy^ hut 
peculiarly because it proves with how 
N\ little foundation Noieb-Abi has been 
W taken for a negro princess I She was 
/ \\\\ always recorded with great veneration 

descendants^ and often por- 
trayed by them in company with 
: king Aahmes, the founder of the- 

Dynasty and liberator of Egypt, and 
in many of those reliefs her face is 
colored black, owing to some reason 
Akhen-aten. unknown to us ; her features, however, 

as well in reliefs as in statues, belong 
to that ^‘Caucasian” class termed Shemitic, In the reign of the 
heretic Bexei^-Aten, Ahhenateny the monotheistic womhipper of 
the sun’s disk — w^hom some imagine to he Joseph’s Pharaoh, — art 
is still more individual and characteristic, — so much so, as to border 
on caricature and ugliness ; for instance, in the portrait of the king 
himself;’^ [16] of whom a most beautiful statuette adorns the SalU 
hutorique du Louvre, 

Also, from Boseluni’s copies, in Types of Mankind^ pp. 145-51. 
w Thus for instance in Osburn, Monumental history of Egypt, II., Frontispiece — ^reduced 
from Lepsius, Denkmdler aus JSgypten, Abth. III., Bl. 1. 

[Compare her likeness in Types of Mankind, p. 134, fig. 33; and p. 145, fig. 45; with 
note 123, p. 718. Nestor UmSTB has somewhere conjectured, that, when this sacred 
queen is painted black, she appears after death in the character of “ Isis funl^re” — figura- 
tire of her nether world espousal by the black Osiris, lord of Hades; and this idea, of a 
“black Isas,*’' was perpetuated, until last century, through our European middle-ages, in the 
many basaltic statues of that goddess, represented suckling the new-born Homs, imported 
from Egypt at great cost, whioh^supcrsfition consecrated in many Continental churches as 
images of the black Virgin and her Son. Cf. Maury’s Legendes picuses du Moym-Age, 
Paris, 1843, p. 38, note 2; and Milein. — G. R. G.] 

Types of Mankind, p. 147, fisg. 55; pp. 170-2; and notes Nos. 151, 198-7. 

[More recent researches, here again, are remoYing some of the unaccountable embarrass- 
ments which the strange personage, in his name, epoch, and physiological peculiarities, ha® 
occasioned, for 25 years (E’HOte, Leiires icrites djSgypte m 1838 et 1839, Paris, 1840; pp. 
63-78), among Egyptologists. It now seems certain, 1st, (Brugsch, Edseberichte, p. 188: 
— ^Maurt, Eevue des Deux Mondes, Sept, 1856, p. 1068: — Maribtte, Bulletin Archboloyiqm 
ds T Athenaeum Fran^ais, June, 1855, pp. 66—57), that, instead of Bexsn-alen, his name 
should be read Akhenatm ; through which melioration he becomes assimilated to the two 
Axfiiodpni of Manetho^s Hste; — and 2d, possible, that his “anomalous features,” as Nott 
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TJnder the long reign of the great conqueror Eamesses IT., the 
Besostris of the Greeks, as well as under his successor Mbnephtah, 
n. (possibly, as Lepsius considers, the Pharaoh of the Exodus), there 
is a considerable falling off from the accomplished forms of the pre- 
ceding periods. Egyptian artists now indulge merely in external 
grandeur, whilst expression and ihdividualily are neglected. The 
taste for colossal statuary of enormous size, which always announces 
an inroad of barbarism into art, prevails in the time of the great 
Conqueror.^ The artist no longer aims to create satisfrction, but 
only to excite wonder in the heart of a spectator. The overcoming 
of mechanical difficulties beeomes his highest goal;— a certain sign 
that engineer’s work is more appreciated by the people than artistic 
merit. It is remarkable that the deterioration of style, which thence- 
forward continues for many centuries, appears just under the reign 
of Eamisses el, who brought Egypt into close contact with Asiatic 
nations through matrimonial alliances’* and by conquest: in confirm- 
ation of which Asiatic infiltration, we perceive that, about bis 
time, several words, avowedly Shemitdc, were introduced into the 
body of the Egyptian language,’® and Asiatic divinities were im- 
ported into the Egyptian pantheon; thus for instance Atesh, or 
Anaiha, the goddess of love, adored on the banks of the Euphrates, 
had temples dedicated to her at Thebes;’® entered into Ni- 
lotic theognosy; AgfaHe soon after had a Phoenician temple at 
Memphis ; the goddess KUun-t, with her companion Benpo, appears 
on steles.” But this intercourse with foreign nations, and phara- 
onic domination over a portion of Asia, exercised no good influence 

and I designated them, in %»<«, proceed from emasonlation; otherwise, that, at some period 
of his adalt age, he became (not yolnntarily like OnianN, who was imbued with Mattkeu 
lix. 12) Mi Suttuch; which probable circranstanoe would also explain the condign ren- 
geance wreaked by him on the god Amun and its votaries, to whom he doubtless owed his 
treble voice. My own experiences during 28 years in the Levant entirely corroborate the 
Tiew taken (loe. ciL) by Marietter — 

« Nons arons, de notre temps m^me, quelqnes ezemples de ces alliances. Bans ce cas, 
W infortnn^s qne la civilisation musolmane admet dans son sein k de si r^voltantes condi- 
tions, ^ponsent des veuves, lenre compatriotes on leurs alli^es, anx enfants desqiielles ils 
transmettent les b^n^fices des charges 41ev^es qne, malgr^ leur mutilation, il lenr est permis 
d» remplir. H est probable qne si Akhenaten 6pronva r^ellement le malheur dont ses traits 
semblent r^v€ler T^vidence, ce fnt pendant les gnerres dAm4nophis III an milieu des 
penplades dn Sud. L^nsage de mutiler les prisonniers et les blesses est, parml ces peu- 
plades, anssl ancien qne le monde.” — G. R, O.] 

He married the danghter of his greatest enemy, the king of the (Hittites?), 

'Shemitic Asiatics* ' ' ■ • ^ * 

® Biech, Crystal JPalaee Catalogue^ p. 251. 

* Ba EotjoA, WaUiife p. If, . ■ '■ 

W Uaoi, Leare M M FHmB ' Barfs, 17-2% - ^ a — and Peiseji^' 

des MommmU de ChampoU^ l ‘ * 


on Egyptian art. It is at this period that the misplacement of the 

ear becomes habitual with statues. The 
elegant youthful Eamesses of the Tn- 
rin Museum, and the excellent colossus 
from the so-caUed Memnonium at Thebes, 
(Belzoni’s), now in the British Mu- 
seum, are nevertheless well sculptured; 
reminding us of the better school of de- 
sign; but the colossus at Metrahenny 
(Memphis),’® and principally the ^^antic 
statues of Ibsambul,’® [17] begin to be 
heavy and incorrect, remarkable only for 
their monstrous size. The gradual decline 
is marked by the positionpf the ear: right 
on the earlier statues, it is too high at Me- 
trahenny, and resembles horns atIbsambuL 

External grandeur, ho'wever, cannot make up for the decline of 
artistic feeling and want of careful finish. If we examine the monu- 
ment of Ramesses, we get involuntarily the impression that the artists 
of this period were always hurried on by royal command, without 
ever having sufficient time fully to complete their task. A sketchy 
roughness is always visible in the later works of Ramesses, blended 
with a conventional mannerism. Art has degenerated into manu- 
facture. 

The reliefs of Ramesses md (XXth dynasty), and the following 
Ramessides, together with the monuments of Sheshokk, and his 
(XXIId) dynasty, are still less significant. They look dry and dull in 
spite of a more minute and laborious, but spiritless and petty execu- 
tion. During the Bhemitic (or Assyrian) XXlld,®® and succeeding 
foreign dynasties, down to that called JSthiojpian in Manetho*s and 
other lists, [about b. o. 972 to 695] but evidently not negro, inasmuch 
as the reliefs of Tirhaka are ^‘Caucasian” and somewhat Shemitic,®^ 
the infusion of foreign blood and contact with foreign art were still 
more detrimental to the Egyptian style. Babylonian representations 

^ Bokomi, Tran$aetions of R, Boc. a/ Literature^ London, 1846: — Lxpsitrs, BaikmUer^ 
Abth. Ill,, bl., 142, e. h, 

Ct Lepsius, Op. ct7,, Abth. III., bl. 190. ' The best popnlar design of these four pro- 
digious statues is in Bartlett's BoaU 1849 ; the one most resembling Napoleon I. Is 
that of Roseltjki, M. R., pi. VI,, fig. 2l2; reduced in the abore wood-cut. Compare 
that in Champoelion's folio Monuments de VJEgypte de la JSFithie. 

so Birch, TVans. R. Soc. III. part 1 1848, pp. 164-70; LaTAifio, emd its Re- 

mains, 1848 ; Lmoveries in the rums of Mmeveh and Baiffhn, 1868 ; for ample eorrobmra- 
tions : — confirmed by Maribttb, Op ^ mL ^ pp , 89-96. 

SI Ti/pes of Mankind^ figs. 69, 70, 71. 


Fig. 17, 



Ramesses II. 



Biuoh, CrysL Pal. Catalogue^ p, 243, 

® It is to be hoped that the munificence of France in fostering archaeological discoyeries 
will, ere long, place us in full possession of these new data. 


became fasHonable on. articles of toilet or furniture,— for instance on 
combs and spoons,— but indigenous art remained lifeless ; the Baby- 
lonian innovations barren and without lasting results. It is worthy 
of notice, that about the time of the Bubastite (probahlj Babylonian) 
XXnd dynasty, a revolution occurred likewise in hieroglyphical 
writing, a great number of ideographs having assigned to them a 
phonetic value.®^ Jdariette’s fresh discovery of the never-beforeiden.T. 
tified cartouche of Bocchoris, is also noteworthy in connectidn with 
this period of Egyptian annals.®^ 

With the kings, (XXVIth dynasty, began 675 b. c.), a 

national reaction sets in, again accompanied by a uew development 
of sculpture, under Psametik I. and his successors. During this 
period of ^^renaissance, ’’ every effort was made to restore the insti- 
tutions and ideas of the long-buried IVth dynasty of Cheops. The 
forms remain the old ones, hut the details become more charming 
though less grand than in the monuments of the XVIIth dynasty. 
The artists rectify the position of the ear, although extending it too 
much in the upper part; they abandon the conventional frame of the 
eye; they study nature in preference to the traditional the 
forms of the human body become less rigid, the muscles are better 
rounded and more cori’ectly drawn, and a naturalistic tendency 
supersedes the conventionalism of the preceding epocih of decay. 
Colossal statues are still sculptured, but not of such monstrous pro- 
portions as under Ramessbs; at the same time that the number of 
small, charming, sculptures, full of vigour and (Egyptian) grace, 
increases considerably. They are easily recognized by their finish 
and sharp precision of workmanship; the aim of the artist being 
neatness and elegance; as distant from the somewhat conventional 
grandeur of the XVIIth and XVillth, as from the refined delicacy 
of the Xllth, or the honest truthfulness'of the Illd and IVth dynas- 
ties. The following inedited head, now in the Louvre, is a most 
excellent specimen of the style of the Saites. It is of a greenish 
basalt, and was found broken off from the rest of a full-length figure, 
by M. Mariette, amid some ruins of the Serapeum at Memphis, in 
the midst of fragments belonging to the XXVIth dynasty. He gave 
a plaster-cast of it (now in my cabinet) to Mr. Gliddon, from which 
the annexed wood-cut [18] has been drawn. Xo doubt as to its being 
a portrait; because the Egyptian sculptor aim^d always to reproduce 
individuality without idealizing, and possessed both eye and hand to 
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Saitio Head. 


copy nature with fidelity. It corresponds in style to the superb torw 

of PsAMETiK n. found at Sais, 
and long in the public libraiy 
at Cambridge.®^ 

This second revival of Egypt 
was not confined to sculpture. 
We see once more, as in the 
time of Ramesses and Osoeghon, 
(XVIIIth and XXIId dynasties, 
i, e. in the 15th and 10th cen- 
turies B. 0.) a most striking 
parallel between the intellectual 
and artistic life of the nation. 
The new naturalistic phase of 
Egyptian art .coincides with an 
analogous, most important step 
in civilization, viz: the introduction of Demotic alphabet, which 
for its phonetical character®® or comparatively greater simplicity than 
either the hieratic or the hieroglyphical writing, must have favoured 
the diffusion of knowledge, by promoting epistolary intercourse 
amongst the Egyptians. It will, therefore, scarcely surprise anybody 
to learn that more than two thirds of the papyri in the Museums and 
oollections of Europe, appertain to the period of Psameticus and his 
successors, although abundant papyric documents are extant of a 
j^r earlier epoch,®® 

Egyptian art lost its Saitic freshness, owing to the Persian conquest 
(b. 0 . 525), but the naturalistic style continued down to* the* reign of 
the Macedonian dynasty of Ptolemies, Under them Egyptian civili- 
zation came for the first time into immediate relation and uninter- 
rupted daily contact with a foreign high-culture, although the radical 
difference between the Egyptian and Greek race prevented amalga- 
mation on a larger scale. The Egyptian was too proud of his 
millennial civilization to condescend to learn anything from the 
Greek, whom' he called a child in versatilily, as well as in the his- 

Yoekb astd Lbake, Egyptian MonumenU of the JBritish Museum, London, 1827 ; p. 17, 
PI. XTir. 

® Bueqsch, Grammatica Demotwa, 1855; together mth this Savanfs various publica- 
tions, cited by Birch, Cryst Pal OaicHogut, p. 209 : — ^also Types of Mankind, Table of the 
“Theory of the order of development in human writings,” pp. 680-1. 

® They are innnmerableu Among the old^t and most beautiful is Prissb’s folio Hieratic 
Papyrus J^gyptien, Paris, 1849,— ^ sans hesitation le plus ancien manuscrit connu dans 1# 
monde entier containing, with others, the roytd oval of SeNeWEOIJ (or Senoire), a king 
of old IITd dynasty (Be EouoIb, pMcr^Uon du Tomheau d^Aahmes, chef des Nautonkra, le. 
partie, Paris, 1851, p. 76), 
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torical age of his nation. ^‘0* Solon, Solon! you Greeks are always 
children/ ' says Plato's priest of Sais, in the celehrated bold 
romance on the Atlantic Isles. Still, the Hellenic spirit could not 
remain wholly without influence. Alexandria assumed a cosmopoli- 
tan character, in which Greek elements predominated and the 
Ptolemies, surrounded by Greek poets, artists, and philosophers, 
enjoyed the resplendent evening of Greek culture on the foreign soil 
of the Miotic Delta. Indeed, it has been accurately observed that 
‘^Alexandria was very Greek, a little Jewish, and scarcely Eg}’’ptiaD 
at all.” ^ With artistic display, unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind, they celebrated the festivals of the Olympian gods, whilst with 
princely expenditure they secured all the treasures of Greek litera- 
ture, as if they entertained a presentiment of the approaching doom 
of Hellenism. But whenever they went up the Mle, visiting Mem- 
phis, Thebes, and upper Egypt, they became again Pharaohs — “ever 
living, lords of diadems, watchers of Egypt, chastisers of the foreigners, 
golden hawks, greatest of the powerful kings of the upper and lower 
country, defenders of truth, beloved of truth, approved of the Sun, 
beloved of Phtah.” Their costume and titles, their sacrifices and 
oblations, the style of their decrees and dedications, are substantially 
the same as on the monuments of the ancient Pharaohs. But though 
it seems as if the national character and public life of Egypt itself 
had not undergone any material change, the Ptolemaic works of art 
reveal the slow action of Hellenism. Mariette's unexpected discovery, 
in 1850, of a hemicyde formed of the Greek statues of Pindar, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Euripides, Pythagoras, Plato, JEschylus, Homer, Aristotle, 
&c., in excavating the Memphite Serapeuih, is a wonderful proof 
of the manner in which Hellenic ideas travelled with the Greeks up 
the Nile. Still, the elaborate attempts to attain Greek elegance and 
refinement, within the old traditional forms, resulted only in degra- 
dation j producing a hybrid style, inferior to any of theTormer phases 
of Egyptian art. The last known monuments creditable to native 
statuaries, are thus referred to by the late letronne^; — “the 
second is a bust in rose-granite, of Hecyanebo, preserved in the 
British Museum (Birch, Aruxd alb and Bonomi, GalUry of AntiquitieBj 
PL 45, fig. 166), of very beautiM workmanship ; the third is that 

^ Voyage et Recherckes en J^gypte et en Nubie; BLevue des Ueiix Mondes, 1846, 

2d article. 

^ La cimlkaHon igyptierme depuis rUablmement des Orees sous Fsammetiem Jmgu* d la 
conqtiHe d' Alexandre. (Extrait de la Revae des Deiai Mendes, 1 Fct. et 1 Avril, 1845, 
p. 60.) This refined specimen of art — ^wbich singularly corresponds in execution to the 
Saitie head above figured (No. 18) — may -be seen on a large scale in the Description de 
VJ^gypte (Antiq. V. PI. 60, figs. 7, 8) ; and on a smaller in Lbhokmant’s Musie des Anti* 
quites egyptiennes, Paris, fol., 1840. 
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mutilated but admirable statue, in green basalt, found at Sebennytus, 
(MiI/LIF, Mmuments inidits^ 1. p. 88B), and wbicb decorates tbe ^ salle 
du zodiaque ’ of tbe Bibliotbeque ioj 2 ile [nationalej puhUqtiej or impS- 
the ease may be]. This torso^ foHhe purity and fineness 
of Egyptian style, yields in nothing to the most noble remains of 
Egyptian sculpture : and I cannot forget that one of the skilfullest 
archeologues of our day, not being able to cast doubt upon the name 
of Nectaneho^ which this statue bears, sustained that this name had 
been added, .^apres-coup,* to a statue of the time of Sesostris or of 
Menephtha ; a gratuitous supposition, .rendered altogether useless 
through the observations contained in this memoir.’^ 

The only passable relics, of the times of the Lagidse, now extan^ 
are the rose-granite statues of Philabelphus and Arsixoe at the 
Tatican ; and they are poor enough. 

Indigenous art degenerated, however, still more under the Roman 
dominion,® languishing under the Julian and Flavian emperors, 
and becoming quite rude and barbarous soon after Hadrian : — the 
last hieroglyphic royal ovals,, found in Egypt, helong to the Emperor 
Decius.®^ Indigenous Egyptian civilization and art, both connected 
with and founded upon hieroglyphics, expire about the same time. 

Such is the brief histoiy of Egyptian art ; peculiarly remarkable 
for the constancy of its general character during a period of more 
than thirty-five centuries, no less than for its isolated and exclusively 
national development. The influence of foreign art and culture 
upon Egypt was always slight and prejudicial; whilst, with the ex- 
ception of Meroe on the upper Rile — an Egyptian colony maintain- 
ing itself only so long as its original Egyq)tian blood remained 
pure,®^ — no foreign kingdom or people^ ever accepted the civilization, 
the hieroglyphics and the art of Egypt, notwithstanding that the 
Empire on the Rile was superior in culture to all those neighboring 
nations with whom the Pharaohs came into contact. Phoenicia, 
Assyria, Persia, and perhaps even Greece and Etruria, borrowed 
some forms of their art from Egypt; but these loans are, on the 
whole, trifling, and insufficient to stamp the art of those nations with 
an Egyptian character. In Assyria, as in Greece and Etruria, art 
developed itself nationally, and in each region may always be con- 
sidered as indigenous. 

Gau^s folio AnliquiCh de la ]>Eiio»/aiid the Great French mrkf contain abundant 
examples of this decline, 

s® Lepsius, Vorlaufige FFachnehi vher die Expedition^ Berlin, 1849, p. 29. 

For proofs, — Abbjcbn, Rapport, m BvMetm de la Sociiil de Qiograpku^ Paris, Sept, 
1846, pp, 171-2, 174, 179:— Lepsius, Briefe, 1852, pp. 140-9, 204, 217-9, 239, fie. : wMl® 
ocular eTidence of this Ethiopian degradation of art maj be obtained in the DenhnmUr^ 
AbUi. VI. M. 2, 4 % 10. ' , ■ ■ . • 
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We tave selected, for illustrating our sketcli of Egyptian art, 
siatues in preference to reliefs, which, are always somewhat repug- 
nant to the taste of the public, on account of the peculiar conven- 
tional formation of the eye, drawn in front-view on profile heads. 
Besides, Types of Mankind already contains copious specimens of 
Egyptian royal relief-likenesses, from Aahmes, the restorer of Egypt, 
down to Meotphtah, the probable Pharaoh of the Exodus, including 
also the Sheshonks { SMshak )^ Shabaks and Tirhakas, so familiar to 
the readers of the Bible. The authority of those portraits (taken 
principally from Eosellini) is sufficiently established by the inscrip- 
tions which accompany them on the original sculptures; their faithful- 
ness may easily be tested in any of the large collections of Europe, and 
principally in Egypt, among the monuments; for it is a remarkable 
fact, that wherever a relief was sunk into the rock, recording the 
deeds of some individual Pharaoh, whether on the pylones of the 
temples, along the walls of tombs, and amid palatial decorations, or 
chiselled upon some tablet on the remotest borders of the Empire, 
his features, painted or sculptured, are always the same, and may be 
recognized everywhere throughout Egypt It has, therefore, often 
been asked, by what means Egyptian artists could attain such a uni- 
formity at a time when no coins were as yet struck, and the art of 
engraving likenesses (not seals, &c.,) was unknown. It was veiy 
plausibly suggested, that an official pattern of the royal physiognomy, 
carved in wood, may easily have been circulated all over the valley 
of the Mle. The Eoman emperors probably neglected the continu- 
ance of such customs, perhaps under belief that their coins might 
convey a sufficient idea of their features. The Egyptians, however, 
remain unacquainted with the portraits of their Eoinan rulei^, whose 
effigies on Egyptian and lower-IsTuhian monuments are altogether* 
conventional, without any attempt at’ portraying individuality and 
resemblance to the Roman Autocrats; -whose very name^ as we see at 
Kalabshe and at Dendera, was often unknown to natives of the Mle.^ 
As a collateral confirmation of the suggestion about the circulation 
of regal portrait-patterns, we refer to some analogous preceedings 
under Queen Elizabeth, which we translate from the French of the 
Abbes De la Chau and Le Blond, not being able to lay our hands 
upon the original document mentioned by them. 

“ The excessive sensitiveness of Queen Elizabeth about beauty,” say the learned French 
archaeologists, “ gave birth to a most peculiar order in council, mgned by tb© secretary 

Lrthonsb, “Sur Fabsence du Mot Autocrator”-- H BammenU, Fans, 1849, 
pp. 1~8: — Champollion-Figeac, Fourier et NapoUon, vMgyj^U et les cent jomSf Paris, -1844, 
pp. 63-5. 

** Pierrea gravid da Cabinet Orleans^ IL p. 194. 
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Cecil, ftnci promulgated in 1663. All the painters and engravers were prohibited by it to 
continue making portraits of the Queen, until some good artist Aould have made a truthful 
likeness, to serve a 4 s model for all the copies to be made in future, after the model has, upon 
examination, been found to be as good and exact as it could be. It is further said that the 
natural desire of all the subjects of the Queen, of every rank and condition, to possess the 
portrait of H. M., having induced many painters, engravers, and other artists, to multiply 
copies, it has been found that not one of them has succeeded in rendering all the beauty <md 
charm of ff, if, with exactness, much to the daily regret and complaints of her well-be- 
loved subjects.* Order was, therefore, given for the appointment of commissioners (the 
French text says ‘experts’) to inquire into the fidelity of the copies, and not to tolerate 
any one, marked by deformity or defects, from which, by the grace of God, Her Majesty 
was free.” 

In conclusion, let us rejoice with our collaborator, M. Maury, th^t 
“the school of Champollion, therefore, feels every day the ground 
more steady beneath its tread; every day it beholds those doubts dis- 
sipating which at first offered themselves to its disciples in the face 
of denials made by jealous or stubborn minds. * * * * * It is to this 
‘monumental geology’ (after all) that we are indebted for the demon- 
stration of the two great historical laws that dominate over all the 
annals of Egypt ; viz : the permanence of races, and the constant mo- 
lUity of tongues, beliefs, and arts, — ^two truths which are precisely the 
inverse of that which had been for a long time admitted.” ^ 


III. — THE AKT OF THE SHEMITES. 

The term “Shemitic” (or Semitic), as it is popularly applied to 
certain races, languages, and types of physiognomy, has no reference 
to the genealogy or rather geography of the Xth chapter of Genesis, 
since it includes the Phoenicians, who, according to this old docu- 
ment, are descendants of Ham ; whilst Elam, Assur and Lud, sons 
of Shem, must be classed among races different in character and lan- 
guage from what most scholars, since Eichhom, have been accus- 
tomed to call Shemitic. This word is now constantly used to desig- 
nate the Syro-Arah nations; that is to say, the Syrian, Phoenician, 
and Hebrew tribes (including Edom, Moah, Ammon, Midian, and 
the Nabataeans of Harran),* and the Arabs both Toktanide (Himyarite 
and ^Ethiopian) and Ishmaelite or Maadic. All those tribes and 
nations form a most striking contrak to the Arian or japetide races, 
in language as well as in their national character. " 

It is difficult to over-state tiie influence of the Shemites on human 

^ iravaux moiemm sur PAyypfe Andeme, Eevue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 1$66, 3 , 

107a . ■ , • ■ 



In Arabia proper, about 6,000,000 

The Syrians and Arabs of Asiatic Turkey.....*;^.* 6,000,000 

The i^bs of Africa: Egypt, Barbary, Morocco, Sahara, Sud&a** 10,000,000 


civilization. Hence it has been said without exaggeration, that att 
the moral and religious progress of mankind maj be summed up in 
the combined action of the Arian and Shemitic races: the former 
being the continuous warp, the latter the intersecting woof.®® Whilst 
the civilization of Egypt, too proud to seek proselytes, remained iso- 
lated and spell-bound within the limits of its Mle-valley, the culture 
of the Shemites was eminently prolific and propagandist. Though 
they never exceeded thirty millions in number,®® still their peculiar 
restlessness and commercial tendency,* their migrations, deportations, 
colonizations, and wars of conquest, which dispersed them all over 
the ancient world, multiplied, as it were, their number by locomo- 
tion, and brought them into a kind of ubiquitous contact with most 
of the progressive races of mankind. The Japetides (Indo-Europeans, 
Arians, Iranians,) surpass the Shemites at least ten times in extent; 
yet, nevertheless, their civilization is deeply and lastingly affected 
by, and indebted to, the Shemites, without having been able to 
absorb and to transform them by amalgamation. Down to our days 
Ihe Shemite race maintain their peculiar type so constantly, that their 
pedigree is still unmistakably stamped upon their features ; and it 
is a curious fact that among the lower classes in central and north- 
eastern Europe, the consciousness of a difference ofirace remained so 
strong both with Shemites and Japetides, as often to prevent amal- 
gamation, even where the difference of religion had ceased. 

There are principally three nations among the Shemites which 
have become of the highest importance for the history of mankind. 
To the PJiceniciamy — ^those first explorers of the Mediterranean and 
eastern Atlantic, — merchant-princes, manufacturers, and colonizers 
of antiquity — we owe the phonetic Alphabet, and probably the 
coinage of money. East and South to Phoenicia dwelt the HehrewBy 
who, though numerically few, have by their monotheism become 
the basis of modem civilization ; whose financial genius moreover 
continues to be felt in all the great money-marts, upon whieh their 
invention of bills of exchange has concentrated the mobilized pro- 
perty of the world. Further to the South we meet with the Ara6t, 
destroyers of idolatry, conquerors of northern Africa, civilizers of 
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the Black races, and merchants all along the shores of the Indian 

oeean. , 

AB these carriers of civilization never knew the feeling of plastic 
and pictorial beauty. Painting and sculpture were proscribed among 
the Hebrews and Arabs by the most sacred precepts of religion,®’ 
whilst art never became national with the Phcenicians ; who bor- 
rowed its forms in turn frpm Egyptians, Assyrians and Greeks, and 
often relapsed into their original barbarism of taste. But before we 
subject Shemitic art to a closer consideration, let us throw a glance 
on the peculiar civilization of that highly gifted race whose fortunes 
were always connected vrith the history of mankind, and whose 
culture modified Indo-European civilization repeatedly and in many 
respects. 

M. Ernest Renan, in his History of the Shemitic languages,* 
describes the character of the Shemites in the most eloquent words, 
which, however, we must restrict in application to the Hebrew and 
Arab tribes, inasmuch as they evidently are incomplete as regards 
the Phcenicians and Syrians. Besides, we are bound to remind the 
reader that the author, carried away by the flow of his eloquence, is 
apt to over-state his case. We quote the following passage : 

« Without predetermining 'the important question of the primitive unity or diversity of 
tilie Arian and Shemitic languages, we must say that, in the present state of science, tlie 
Shemitic languages must be considered as corresponding to a distinct division of mankind. 
In fact, the character of the nations speaking them, is marked in history by as odginal fea- 
tures as the languages themselves, which served as a formula and boundary to their mind. 
It is true that it is less in political than in religious life that their influence has been felt. 
Antiquity shows them scarcely playing any active part in the great conquests which swept 
ov^ Asia: the cmHzation of Nineveh and Babylon, in its essential features, does not belong 
to nations of that race, and before the powerful impulse given by a new creed to the Arab 
tribes, it would be in vain to seek the traces of any great Shemitic empire in history. 
But what they were unable to do in the sphere of external power they accomplished in the 
moral sphere, and we may, without exaggeration, attribute to them at least one half of the 
intellectual work of humanity. Of the two symbols of the mind striving for truth, science 
or pMhsophf remained entirely foreign to them ; but they always understood religion with a 
superior instinct; tiiey comprehended it, I may say, with a sense peculiar to themselves. 
The reflecting, independent, earnest, courageous, in one word the philosophical research 
of ferath, seems to be the heir-loom of that Indo-European race, which, from the bottom of 
India to the extreme West and North, and from the most remote ages to modem times, has 
always sought to explain God, and man, and the world, by reasoning; and accordingly left 
behind it — as landmarks of the different stations of its history — systems of philosophy, 
always mid everywhere agreeing with the laws of a logical development. But to the She- 
xmtic race belong those firm and positive intuitions which removed at once the veil from 
€k>dhead, and without long reflection and reasoning reached the purest religious form 

^ ExoduSf XX., 4; BetOerony 8: — Throughout Mohammed^s Kut^dn these prohibi- 

tions abound. 

^ Bkiom ginirtde ei Syslhne eompari des longues simiHques, Ouvrage couroxm^ par 
f Institut linprim^rie Imp4riale, 1856. Vol. L p. 8, seqq. 
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antiquity ever knew. The hirthplaoe of philosophy is India and Greece, amidst an inquisi- 
tive race, deeply preoccupied by the search after the secret of all things; but the psalin and 
the prophecy, the wisdom concealed in riddles and symbols, the pure hymn, the revealed 
book are the inheritance of the theocratic race of the Shemites. This is above all others 
the people of Godhead; it is the people of religions, destined to create them and to carry 
them abroad. And indeed, is it not remarkable that the three monotheistic religions, 
which until now have acted the most important part in the history of civilization, the t ree 
religions marked by a peculiar character of duration, of fecundity and of proselytism, so 
thoroughly interlaced with one another as to appear like three branches of the same tree, 
like three expressions unequally correct of the same idea,- is it not remarkable, 1 repeat, 
that all the three were born among Shemitic nations, and have started from among them 
to pursue their high destinies? There is but a few days’ journey from Jerusalem to Mount 
Sinai, and from Sinai to Mecca. . , , ^ t 

The Shemitic race has neither the elevation of spiritaalism kno’s^n on y o n i 
Germany, nor the feeling for measure and perfect beauty bequeathed o e 

' neo-Latfn nations, nor the delicate and deep sensitiveness charactemi.oal 

Shemitic conscience is clear, but narrow; it wonderfully understands unity, but cannot 
oomprebend multiplicity. Monotheism sums up and explains all its features. 

o It is the glory of the Shemitic race to have in her earliest days armed at thi^t noti 
of Godhead which all the other nations had to adopt on her example and on the faith of her 
preac?i thfh^ never ooneeived the government of “ “ 

absolute monarchy; her ‘-Theodicy” has not advanced one single 
Job- the grandeur and the aberrations of Polytheism remained foreign to her 

Ian of itself discover Monotheism; India, which has philosophized with so mimh 
originalitv and depth, has, up to our days, not grasped it ; and all the vigour of 
anirit oouldnothave sufficed to lead mankind to Monotheism without the oo-oporation of the 
Shemites; but we can likewise state, that the Shemites would not have mastered the dog- 
ma of the unity of Godhead, had they not found its germ in the most imperious mstoote of 
♦u • an,iiQ nnd of their hearts They were unable to conceive variety, plurality , or sex, m 
GoTh ad re ^ most horrible barharismiu Hebrew^- Allfhe nam. 

by wWch the Shemites ever designated Godhead: En, Bnon, Anos, Baan. Snannaa 

iLovaii ALian even if they take the plural form, imply the supreme indivisible power 
f fort nnitv ’ Nature on the other hand, has Uttie importance in Shemitic rehgions, 
of perfect un y. ’ jtg immense uniformity, itrevealed immediately fee 

!Sa IfThelfile to men, hut not the incessantly productive life, which Nature..where s^ 
is more prolific imparts to other nations. This is the reason why Arabia was always the 
t’most exalted monotheism; for it would ho a mistake to ®®®^- 
L founder of monotheism in Arabia. The worship of the Supreme God (Allah ) 

^ r finpf from the world not begetting and not begotten, and having no li e, 
" tit ill X: X India. Persia! Greece [and the Tentonic races], ^ve 

Kafiba belongs to the same claM, and y althoV ‘he pilgrims 

consul at Bjidda. sent his slave to Moc<^ lains of a h-amL facel 

had nearly Itisscd off the features, the stemi «*U «‘® 

(rV». Ultra, “ Djeddeh,' Jan. »• ‘’'•J ; 
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tion of a God, distinct from tlie world, wMch he forms according to his will, as a Tsse is 
moulded by the hands of the potter, and those Indo-European, theogonies, attributing a 
divine soul to Nature, conceiving life as a struggle, and the world as a perpetual change, 
thus carrying, as it were, the ideas of revolution and progress among the dynasties of 
Gods ! 

“ The intolerance of the Shemites is the natural result of their monotheism. Indo-Euro* 
pean nations, before their conversion to Shemitic ideas, never considered their religion^ as 
an absolute truth ; they took them rather for a family heir-loom, and remained eq^Uy 
foreign to intolerance and to proselytism.i<^ It is, therefore, exclusively among Indo-Euro- 
peans that we meet with freedom of thought, with a spirit of criticism and of individual 
research. The Shemites, on the contrary^ aspiring to realize a worship independent of any 
provincial variations, were led in consistency to declare all other religions than their own 
to be mischievous. In this sense, intolerance is a Shemitic fact, and a portion of the in- 
heritance, good and had, which this race has bequeathed to mankind. 

**Tbe absence of philosophical and scientific culture among the Shemites may be derived 
from that want of breadth and diversity, and therefore of an analytical turn of mind, which 
characterizes them. The faculties begetting mythology are, in fact, the same which beget 
philosophy. Stricken by the unity of the laws governing the world, the Shemites saw in the 
development of things nothing but the unalterable fulfilment of the will of a superior being j 
they never conceived multiplicity in nature. But the conception of multiplicity in the universe 
becomes polytheism with nations which are still in their infancy, and science with nations 
that have arrived at maturity. This is the reason why Shemitic wisdom never advanced 
beyond the proverb and the parable, — ^points of departure for Greek philosophy. The books 
of Job and Ecclesiastes, which represent the highest culmination of Shemitic philosophy, 
turn the problem over and over again in all directions, without advancing one step nearer 
to the solution ; to them the dialectic and close reasoning of Socrates is altogether wanting; 
even when Ecclesiastes seems to approach a solution, it is only in order to arrive at 
formulas antagonistic to science, Such as Vanity of vanities’^ — “nothing is new under 
the sun,” — “he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,” •— formulas the result of 
which is, to enjoy life, and to serve God : and indeed these are the two poles of Shemitic 
existence. 

The Shemites are nearly entirely devoid of inquisitiveness. Their idea of the power 
of God is such, that nothing can astonish them. To the most surprising accounts, to sights 
most likely to strike him, the Arab opposes but one reflection, “God is powerful!” whilst, 
when in doubt, he avoids to come to a conclusion, and after having expoufided the reasons 
for and against, escapes from decision by the formdla *'God knows it!* 

“The poetry of the Shemitic nations is distinguished by the same want of variety. The 
eminently subjective character of Arabic and He*brew poetry results from .another essential 
feature of Shemitic spirit, the complete absence of creative imagination, and accordingly 
... of ..fiction. ' ■ 

“ Hence, amongthese peoples, we may explain the absolute absence of plastic arts. Even 
the adornments of manuscripts by which Turks and Persians have displayed such a lively sen- 
timent for color, is antipathetic to the Arabs, and altogether unknown in countries where 
the Arab spirit has remained untainted, as for instance in Morocco. Music, of all the arts 
most subjective, is the only one known to Shemites. Painting and sculpture have always 
been banished from them by religions prohibition; their realism cannot be reconciled with 
creative invention, which is the essential condition of the two arts. A Mussulman to whom 
the traveller Bruce showed the painting of a fish, asked him, after a moment of surprise : “ If 
this fish, on the day of judgment, rises against thee and accuses thee by saying, Thou hast 



me a body, but no living soul, wbat vrilt tbou reply The anathemas against *ynj 
figured representation, repeated over and over again in the Mosaic boohs, and the icono^ 
clastie zeal of Mohammed, evidently prove the tendency of those nations to take the statu® 
for a real individual being. Artistic races, accustomed to detach the symbol from the Idea, 
were not obliged to act with such severity A* 

Kenan’s remarks, as already mentioned, apply principally to the 
monotheistic branches of the Shemitic race, at their secondaiy stage 
of development : he ignores the peculiarities of the Phoenician nation, 
yet mankind owes nearly as much to the polytheistic branch of the 
Shemites, in spite of their voluptuous and cruel worship, including 
human sacrifices and indescribable abominations, so denounced in 
Hebrew and later Arabian literature,— as to their southern brethren 
of higher and purer morals. According to the^ authors of antiquily, 
as well as to all modern philolo^sts, the pure phonetic alphabet is 
an invention of the PhcBnician mind.^^ All the different phonetic 
alphabets of the world , — perhafB with the exception of the cuneatic 
and Hindoo {Lat and Bevanagiri) writing, — ^have originated from- the 
Phoanician letters; the Arian nations of course eliminating the She- 
mitic gutturals, and replacing them by their own peculiar modifica- 
tions of the sound. The hieroglyphics of Egypt remained confined 
to the ISrile-valley ; the Devanagiri to the two Indian peninsulas and 
their dependencies ; the cuneiform character to the basin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and to the highland flanking it to the east; 
whereas the Phcenician alphabet and&ose derived from it have been 
diffused over all the white race, not only Shemites, but Japetides and 
Turanians ; and this fact practically proves the diiBEusion of Shemitic 
influence. 

Second in importance only to the phonetic alphabet, -is the inven- 
tion of coined money, which is again Phcenician; although the Isle 
of JEgina and the empire of Lydia made rival claims Ip' the priorily 
of the invention.^®^ But JEgina, the small island between Attica 


101 Compare for authorities: Typts of Mankind^ “Palssographio excursus oa the art of 
writing, by Oeo. R. Gliddon;” and Renan, Op. cU.^ 1. p, 67, “L’dcriture alphabdtique est 
depuis nne haute antiquity le privilege particulier des Semites. C^est aux Semites que 
le monde doit I’alphabet de 22 lettres/^ 

102 The earliest standard of coinage and of weights and measures in- Greece was certainly 
that of .®gina, the invention of which was attributed to PesipoN, king of Argos, and lord 
of ASgina. Still, criticism cannot but take Pheidon for a semi-mythical person, and the 
authorities about his epoch are irreconcilably at variance with one another. The Parian- 
marble chronicle places him about 895 b. o. ; Pausanias and Strabo between 770-780 b. o., 
whilst Herodotus (VII. 27) connects him with events which took place about 600 b. o. 
Ottfeied Muller, therefore (^Dorier, iii, 6) assumes two Pheidons; and Weissenbobo 
suggests Pausanias may have placed him originally in the 26th Olympiad, which, by an error 
of the copyist, became the 6th in the extant MS. Whatever be the epoch of Pheidon, so 
much is certain, that the AEginean standard of weights and measures is not his invention. 
Boeck, in his ^^Metrologisclie Untersuchungen,^^ has established the fact that it was borrowed 
from Babylon ; Pheidon can therefore have only introduced it into Greece. 

P -■ . -i. r'-"' -\t' 
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and the Peloponnesus, though rich in silver-mines, possessed neither 
colonies nor extensive and uninterrupted foreign commercej^ which 
alone can have given rise to the desire of a circulating medium of 
currency. Lydia, equally devoid of colonies and foreign extensive 
commerce, had not even a supply of gold before the conquest of 
Phrygia. The first money could not have been struck by any but 
a merchant nation. Neither Pharaonic Egypt, nor the empires of 
Assyria and Babylon, nor the Hebrew kingdoms, knew the use of 
coins. They weighed the gold and silver as the price for commodi- 
ties bought and sold; but they never tried to divide it into equal 
pieces, or to mark it according to its weight and value. It was at a 
comparatively late period, scarcely prior to the seventh century 
before our era, that gold and silver were struck by public authority, 
to be the circulating medium. Alcidamas, the Athenian rhetor of 
the fourth centiuy b. c., tells us, that coins were invented by the 
Pha 3 nicians, they being the wisest and most cunning of the Barba- 
rians ; — out of the ingot they took equal portions and stamped them 
with a sign, according to the weight, the heavier and the lighter.’* 

— xara naXo(fA7}<5ou.f. — (See ji.Ieid.') 

Such are the lasting benefits mankind owes to the Shemitic race, 
which, besides, was in antiquity the forerunner of Indo-European 
civilization on the Mediterranean, and along tlie Eastern shores of 
the Atlantic, and subsequently again in Hindostfin and Java during 
the middle ages. Even how it paves the way for European culture 
and commerce in the SoodS.n, and central Africa. These highly gifted 
carriers of civilization never rose, notwithstanding, to any eminence 
in imitative arts, and were unable to invent or establish a national 
style of painting or sculpture. As to the Hebrews and the Arabs, 
this deficiency is often attributed to the prohibitions of the Penta- 
teuch and the Kur’^n : but it will probably be safer to derive the 
prohibition from the want of artistical feeling among the nations for 
whom the law was framed. Besides, the Arabs, even before Mo- 
hammed, had few or no idols of human fonn, no plastical art and 
no pictures ; at the same time that the Kur An could not prevent the 

The steiidard weiglits of Nimrood, in the British Museum, carry now even the Babylonian 
talent further back, to Assyria, and it is not unimportant that their inscriptions are either 
purely Phoenician, or bilingual, — As to coinage, it is everywhere originally connected with 
the standard of weights ; it is its result, its mopt practical application to silver and gold as 
measures of value. The standard of measures must have preceded the standard of coinage, 
and cannot be a contemporaiy' invention. Pheidon may indeed have been the first who 
struck coin in Greece, and have introduced coinage together with the Babylonian standard 
of measures and weights from Phoenicia ; but the Greek tradition which attributes to Mm 
the invention both of the standard of weights and of coinage, is as illogical as regards 
coins,'' as it is historically false as regards weights. 
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Perso-AffgMn Mussulmans, botli tlie She^^ and the Sutoee/ to con- 
tinue drawing and painting, and eyen scnlptiiring reliefs. Down to 
the present day, portraits are painted at Delhi and Cahool and Tehe- 
i^n by true believers, without any religious scruples; whereas the 
Arab envoy of the Sultan of Morocco to Queen Victoria, whose 
daguerreotype was taken without his knowledge at Claudef s in Ee- 
geiit Street, felt himself both insulted and defiled for having had 
his form ^' stolen from him,” as he expressed himself. 

With the polytheistic branch of the Shemites, sculpture and paint- 
ing were not prohibited by religion ; and still no national style of 
art ever developed itself among the Syrians and Phoenicians, notwith- 
standing their wealth and industry, and love of display. 

The extent and number of the monuments of art in Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine, and Idumea, and of those remains which, by their 
Phcenician or Punic inscription, are designated as Shemitie, is not 
at all insignificant; although, measured by the standard of Egyptian, 
Greek, or Etruscan antiquities, they are, indeed, comparatively small. 
Still, these monuments form together no homogeneous class, charac- 
terized by certain peculiarities common to them all Nothing but 
the place where they were found, or the Phcenician characters with 
which they are inscribed, designates them as Shemitie. They might 
all have been made by foreigners : Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, 
Etruscans, or barbarians. 'Of the ruins still extant, Petra, the rock- 
town of the Nabateans, exhibits late Greek ; Baalbek (Heliopolis) 
and Palmyra, late Roman forms of arcbitecture. The rock-tombs 
of Jerusalem were evidently excavated by artists perfectly convemant 
with the Dorian column, who remained faithful to the Hellenic spirit 
of art, notwithstanding that they introduced grapes and palm-trees, 
and some oriental forms, into the decoration of their rock-structures. 

As to Shemitie statues and reliefs, the most important among them 
undoubtedly is the black basalt-sarcophagus of Eshmuhazar, king of 
Sidon, discovered in February, 1855, near Sayda, the old Sidon. The 
Frencii Consul, M, Peretie, acquired it, and sent it to France, where 
it has been deposited in the Louvre, as a worthy companion to the 
kingly monuments of Egyptian Pharaohs and Assyrian monarchs. 
The Phoenician inscription of the sarcophagus, read and analyzed by 
the Due de Luynes,^^* is one of the most striking expressions of She- 
mitic feelings. It runs as follows : 

Mr. IHetricli of Marburg, Dr. Rudiger, Prof. Lanci, and otbers, likewise published 
translations of, and observations on, this inscription, independentlj of the French Duke, 
whose translaHon, however, was read at the Institute previously to the publications of the 
learned Germans. Besides, his Memoir, published 1856 , is by far more complete ns 
regards the analysis of the inscription,’ and. the geo^phical, philological and historical 



In tlie montli of Bnl, in the fourteenth year of the reign of me, Eehmnnazar, Mng of the 
Sidonians, son of king Thebnnath, king of the Sidonians, the king Eshmunazar sp^ke and 
■''said':. 

Amidst my feasts and my perfumed wines, I am ravished from the assembly of men to 
pronounce a lamentation and to die, and to remain lying in this coffin, in this tomb, in the 
place of sepulture which I have constructed. 

By this lamentation I conjure any royal race and any man, not to open this funeral 
bed, not to search the asylum of the faithful (for there are effigies of gods among them,) 
not to remove the cover of this coffin, not to build upon the elevation of this funeral bed, 
the elevation of the bed of my sleep, even should some one say : ‘ Listen not to those who 
are humiliated, (in death) : for any royal race, or any man who should defile the elevation 
of this funeral bed, whether he removes the cover of this coffin, or builds upon the monu- 
ment which covers it, may they have no funeral hed reserved for themselves among the 
Bephaim (shadows) : may they be deprived of sepulture, leaving behind them neither sons 
, nor posterity : and may the great Gods ( Alonim) keep them confined in hell. 

“ If it be a royal race, may its accursed crime fall back upon their children up to the 
extinction of their posterity. 

“ If it is a (private) man who opens the elevation of this funeral bed, or who removes the 
cover of my coffin, and the corpses of the royal family, this man is sacrilegious. 

“ May his stem not grow up from the roots, and not bring forth fruits ; may he be marked 
by the reprobation among the living under the sun. 

** For, worthy to be pitied, I have been ravished amidst my banquets and my perfumed 
wines, to leave the assembly of men, and to pronounce my lamentation, then to die. 

rest here, in truth, I, Eshmunazar, king of the Sidonians, son of king Thebunath, 
king of Sidonians, son of the son of king Eshmunazar, king of the Sidonians, and with me, 
my mother Amestoreth,,who was priestess of Astarte, in the palace of the queen, daughter 
of king Eshmunazar, king of the Sidonians, who built the temple of the great Gods, the 
temple of Astarte at Sidon, the maritime town, and we both have consecrated magnificent 
offerings to the goddess Astarte. With me rests also Onchanna, who, in honor of Eshmun, 
the sacred God, built Enedalila in the mountain, and made me magnificent presents ; and 
Onchanna^ who built temples to the great Gods of the Sidonians, at Sidon, the maritime 
town, the temple of Baal-Sidon, and the temple of Astarte, glory of Baal, sa that in recom- 
pense of his piety, the Lord A-don Milchon granted ns the towns of Dora and Japhia, with 
their extensive territories for wheat, which are above Dan, a pledge of the possession of the 
strong places which I have founded, and which he has finished as bulwarks of our bounda- 
ries endowed for the Sidonians forever. 

« By this lamentation I adjure every royal race and every man, that they will not open 
nor overthrow the elevation of my tomb, that they will not build upon the construction 
which covers this funeral bed, that they will not remove my coffin from my funeral bed, in 
fear lest the great God should imprison them. Otherwise may that royal race, those sacri- 
legious men and their posterity, be destroyed for ever I” 

The inscription leaves no possible doubt that we have the coffin of 
a king of Sidon before ns; and still, if it bad been found without an 
inscription, nobody would have doubted its Egyptian origin.^®^ The 
mummy-shaped form of the coffin is identical with the basalt-sarco- 
phaguses of the XIXth dynasty; and the peculiar conventional 
beard, the head-dress, 'the necklace^ and the hawk-beads of Horns on 

disquisitions connected with it. — {MSmoire sur U Sarcophage tt Vinacription funSraira d'Esmur 
nazar^ r&i de Sidon, par H. p’Albket 3>b Lxtynes, Paris, 1856, p. 8, 9, [Equally Shemitio 
in spirit, is the Punic sacrificial ritual’* of Marseilles, as rendered by De Saulot (Mem. 
de VAead. E, dea 1847, XVIL, partie. — ^G. R. G.] 

[See “ Inscription Ph^nioienne sur une Pierre k libation du S^raph^um de Memphis,” 
by the Due de Luynes, Bui, Ar(Mpe de VAthmemm Frangaiat August-Sept., 1855. — G. R. G.] 
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the shoulders of the king, all completelj correspond with the three 
coffins of the family of king Amasis, sent by Abbas Pasha as a 
present to the Prince of Leuchtenberg. We are, therefore^ author- 

Fig.m 



ized to infer with the Due de Luynes that Esmunazar was a contem- 
porary of Amasis. And indeed, we find that Apries of Egypt, about 
B- c. 574, invaded Phoenicia, captured Sidon, and probably reduced 
this very king to a state of dependency on Egypt; which might 
account for the Egyptian style of king Esmunazar's coffin, unless 
we Can prove that Phoenician sculpture was always a daughter of 
Egyptian art Such an assumption might be maintained hy the Pha- 
raonic style of the type of some brass coins of the island of Malta, 
undoubtedly a Phoenician colony. But although the dress of the 
female head which we distinguish on those coins, is evidently Egyp- 
tian, and its ornament is the royal — the crown of Osiris and 

other deities, composed of a conical cap, flanked by two ostrich 
feathers with a disk in front, placed on the horns of a goat, still, 
the reverse of the medal presents an -entirely different style, viz: an 
imitation of Assyrian art. It is a kneeling man with four wings. 
But the coin of Malta is not the only instance of Assyrian style on 
Phoenician monuments. Dr. Layard has published several cylinder 
seals with the Phoenician name of the proprietor, engraved in Phoeni- 
cian characters.^^ The lion-shaped weights in the Br. Museum, found 
in the palace of ISTimrood,^*^ bear, likewise, Phoenician inscriptions; 
hut they cannot fairly he taken for works of Shemitic artists. Tlipy 
prove only, by their bilingual inscription, that there were two dife- 
rent nationalities in the empire, and that the system of weights and 
measures must have been peculiarly important to the Shemitic portion 
of its inhabitants — no other instances of bilingual official inscriptions 

10® La yard’s Ninecek and Bahyjlon, p. 606 :— Ldtnes, Sarcophage, p. 59, 

Latard’s Monument of Nineveh, 1st series. pL 96 :— and Babylon, p. 605, 
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having been discovered among the remains of Assyria. We are 
compelled, therefore, to dismiss the idea that Phcenieian art ivas a 
development of Egyptian style, and must infer that the Shemites 
borrowed their artistical forms .from the neighboring nation^ Thus, 
the so-called Moabite relief, from Eedjom el-Aabed, published by 
De Saulcy,^^ is closely allied in style to the Assyrian reliefs ; and it 

might be taken for the work of 
the proud conquerors of Palestine, 
were not the type of the face, and 
the absence of the characteristi- 
cal long-flowing Assyrian tresses 
rather Shemitic. Again, the 
lost Scriptural and mysteriously- 
engraved gems Urim and Thum- 
which adorned the breast- 
plate of the Hebrew high-priest,^^ 
bear philologically such an affi- 
nity to the Egyptian Urmm and 
Thmei^ judicial symbols of power 
and truth, that, as some Egyptolo- 
gists have suggested, they might 
have been borrowed from Egypt. Without laying too great stress 
on this suggestion, which cannot be either proved or disproved, we 
must admit, that at the latest period of tho Hebrew monarchy, the 
imagery of the prophets, — for instance, the vision of Ezekiel, — is 
entirely Assyrian. The eagle^ the winged lion^ hull and man, which 
finally became the symbols of the four Evangelists, are now pretty 
familiar to us by the Assyrian reliefs of the Louvre and of the British 
Museum. So are the revolving winged orbs of the prophets ; evidently 
the same symbolical emblems which, among the Egyptians, designated 
IIoR-HAT, the celestial sun,^^^ and were transferred to Nineveh and 
Persepolis as the symbol of the Feruers or Guardian Angels. 


*Fig. 20. 



Moabite. 



ITher die Kunst der Pkcsnicicr^ Berlin, 1848, p. 21. 

Ihtdem, pi. VIII. 2, ^‘Kyprische Venusidole.” 

11* Cf. Dis LA Mahmoba ( Voyage en Sarda^ede 1829 h 1836,) for plates and descriptions, 
n* GfiRHABn, loco dtaio. 


But tlie PhoBnicians had no peculiar predilection for the forms of 
art connected with the civilization of hieroglyphics, or of- the cunei- 
form character. Unable themselves to create a national style of art, 
they adopted Grecian art instead. The types of all the coins of 
Phcenicia and Cilicia, whether autonomous** or inscrihed with the 
name of the Persian Satraps, are Greek as regards the style ; so too 
are the medals of the Carthaginian towns of Sicily, vying in beauty 
with the best Syracusan medals. Their elegance,'* according to 
Gerhard,^^^ a proof, not of proficiency, but of the absence of 
national art, since there only can a foreign style be introduced, where, 
it has no national forms' to displace.” Even the Cypriot-head, dis- 
covered by Ross and published by Gerhard,”*^ is in its principal forms 
entirely Gx'eek, reminding us of the 
earliest Ilellenfc style ; and it is therefore 

classed by Gerhard among the specimens 

of archaic Greek sculpture, although 
found on an originally Phceiiician island, f 
because we know of no other instance of 
a similar style of Shemitic art, at the 
same time that the Greek reliefs of Seli- 
nus are analogous to it. . \i # IkWia 

The soil of Carthage and of northern ju 
Africa, over which Punic domination 
extended, has not yielded any monu- 
ments of Carthaginian art, all suchti'aces 
of Punic civilization having been com- Ctpeiot Vfesus. 

pletely swept away by the Roman con- 
quest and its superimposed civilization. Accordingly, it is to Spain 
and to Sardinia that we have to look for specimens of Carthaginian 
art. But the bronze statuettes disinterred from the Punic mounds of 
Sardinia {Nuraghe) are so barbarous and unartisticat, that we might 
have ascribed them to indigenous tribes, liad we not found entirely 
analogous idols on some islands of the Archipelago, and at Mount 
Lebanon. David Urquhart, M. P., the well-known oriental traveller 
and diplomatist, brought five such statuettes ^ from among the 
Maronites, discovered during his stay in* Syria, which now enrich 
my collection of antiquities. Similar monuments were procured 
fi^om’ancient^Tyre by the late M. Borel, French Consul at Smyrna. 
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We publislt some of these bronzes m specimens of the original and 
unadulterated- Shemitic art. 

The first, in fig. 22, is a statuette with some Egyptian touches ; but 

Fig. 22. 


Moloch^ {Puhzhy Coll) 

tte next, and fig. 2S, are of progressive barbarism — all characterized 
bjtbe peculiar bead-dress in the shape of a horn, the exalted horn 
of the Scriptures, which, down to the present day, has endured in the 
national ornament of the Druse females. The ugliness of these, no 
less than of the Sardinian statuettes, — scarcely reconcilable with com- 
monly received ideas about.the wealth and display of the merchant- 
princes of Sidon and Tyre, and the power of Carthage, — ought not to 
throw a doubt upon their Shemitic origin ; for, according to Herod- 
otus, ugly and distorted representations were not excluded frona 
among the Phoenician forms of godhead. 

Hbbodotiis, III. E7. 





EsHMim, [Puhzhf CcU.) 

«Wmckelman*s guess,” says Gerhard, in his often quoted essay, «that elegance might 
have be®a the principal feature of Phoenician art, is not borne out by the extant idols; 

are rude and intended to strike terror, like the idols of Mexico.^® All the oriental e e- 

ments in Greek and Etruscan art»” he continues, “formerly attributed to Phcenician influ- 
ence, can be traced to quite different countries of Asia, first to Candaules and Croesus o 
Lydia, but if we ascend to the source— to Babylon and Nineveh. According to the remains 
of Phoenician monuments, the merit of this nation must be restricted to the clever use of 
some peculiar materials, for instance, bronze, gold, and ivory, glass and purple; and to 
the ir mediatlDg assistance afforded to the higher art of inner Asia, by copying their orm^ 
and by carrying them to the west” 

The Shemites being destitute of higher national art, it is to the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments that we are indebted for the pr^ 
seivation of the ancient Shemitie cast of features, which has remained 
unchanged for thirty and more centuries.”’^ We could not have 
recognized them in the works of their own artists, who either imi- 

Geuhabd, op . p. 17 , 21 . 
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tated tlie Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks, or relapsed into com- 
plete barbarism, but never felt any inward impulse of tbeir own to 
reproduce nature in sculpture and painting. 

Our researches on Shemitic art clearly establisb the fact, that, Mgbly 
gifted races may be unartistic, and that neither wealth nor love of 
display, neither inventive genius nor culture, can create art among 
them. 

IT. — THE KATIOHS OF THE CTTHEIFORM VRITIHG. 

The country lying east of the homestead of the Shemites, 
embracing the plain of Mesopotamia, and the highlands flanking the 
Tigris up to the Persian desert, was in antiquity always the seat of 
greatempires,— expanding principally towards the west, often threat- 
ening and sometimes subduing the Asiatic coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, and extending its influence to Europe. The populations dwell- 
ing along the Euphrates and Tigris, and on the Armenian and Per- 
sian table-land — ^were not homogeneous. Cushite, Shemitic, Arian, 
and Turanian elements struggled here against one another: the scep- 
tre of the "West Asiatic empire often changed hands amongst ihem, 
hut always within the limits mentioned above ; being transferred 
from iTineveli to Babylon, from Babylon to Ecbatana and Persepolis ; 
again to Seleucia, thence to Ctesiphon, and at last to Bagdad. The 
national peculiarities of this empire have remained in many respects 
a puzzle for the ethnologists. What was the precise character of the 
languages of Assyria and Babylonia— what the seat of the Scythians 
who invaded the empire, and ruled it for twenty-eight years ; and 
what the national type of the Medes, and perhaps even of the Par- 
thians, — are difficulties not yet solved, which require further investi- 
gation. 

All modern chronologists and philologists agree about the ancient 
Persians, that they were pure and unmixed Japetides, or Indo- 
Europeans ; so much so, that the name by which they themselves 
called their race— or IranianB—h.d.% been adopted for designa- 
ting the peculiar family' of the white race to which they belong. 
The Medes^^® and the Parthians, on the other side, are classed among 
the Turanians, or Scythians, or Turk-Tartars. As to the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, the following is the result of the latest researches : 

The Chevalier Bxjxsen, — whose eminently suggestive works will 
remain of the highest value, even when a more thorough knowledge 
of tlie subjects he treats may have modifie d many of his hypotheses 

According to Strabo, the difference of the Mede and Persian languages was a dif- , 
ference of mere dialect; still, our scholars unanimously designate the Scythian (or Tura- 
nian), second inscription of Behisthn, by the word Median, 
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and conclusions; Max Muller, the well-known Sanscrit scholar; 
and Lepsius, the celebrated Egyptologist; are the foremost of a 
school which tries to find out a union between the Shemitic and the 
Arian races, and to derive all the languages of Europe and of Asia 
from one common original stock. According to their theory, the 
languages of the old world may he classed into four distinct families: 
Mamitic or Cushite, Shemitic^ Turanian (including the Chinese, the 
Turk-Tartars and Malays,) and Arian. Proceeding farther, they 
assert that the Hamitic is but an earlier form of the Shemitic, whilst 
the Arian is for them nothing 'more than the development of the 
Turanian. Having reduced the four families to two, they seek a 
union between the Shemitic and Arian, and believe they have 
found the traces of this original unity, first in the ancient Egyptian, 
and again in the Babylonian and Assyrian.”^ 

However, these conclusions are rather speculative hypotheses than 
acquired scientific facts. Lepsius acknowledges that the Coptic 
forms a branch as distinct and as distant from the Shemitic, as the She- 
mitic is from the Arian ; whilst Bunsen and Max Muller admit the 
same, by placing that which they call the sacred language of Assyria 
and Babylonia between Hamitism, or the ante-historical Shemitism 
in Egypt, and the historical Shemitic languages and again, by 
stating that ‘Hhe cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon exhibit to us a 
language in the transition from primordial to historical Shemi- 
tism.*’^^ 

Renan, on the other hand, cannot imagine how any Shemitic 
language could have been written in a non-Shemitic alphabet: 

“In early antiquity", language and alphabet are inseparable; the cuneiform cbara^flers 
may have been adopted by nations baving no alphabet of their own; but how should the 
imperfect, ideographic, system of Assyria and Babylon have served for writing language 
wbictuhad a more developed system of writing of their own 

Besides, according to him, the national history of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians has no Shemitic characters. 

“Shemitic life is simple and nairow, patriarchal, and hostile to centralization. The 
Shemite dislikes manual labor, and the patience and discipline — ^such as raised gigantic 
structures like those of Egypt and Assyria, — ^are wanting with him. At Nineveh, on the 
contrary, we meet with a great development of material civilization,, with an absolute 
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The Chaldeans of Babylonia, with their magnificent robes, riding 
on high-spirited homes, and wearing high tiaras, as described by 
Ezekiel, are therefore, for Eenan, not Shemites, but a branch of 
the ruling race of Assyria; which, according to him, was Arian. 
As to the names of the 'kings : Tiglaih-Pilemr^ Sennaeherzb, Sargon^ 
Pvil-Merodach^ Markodemjpal^ &c.— they are contrary to the funda* 
mental laws of the Syro- Arabic languages, and cannot be reduced to 
Shemitic roots. But again, most of the towns and rivers in Assyria 
and Babylonia have Shemitic names; whence he infers that the 
bulk of the population in Mesopotamia must have been Shemitic, 
but subject to a conquering race of Arians, which formed a militaiy 
aristocracy and a religious caste, both summed up in the person of 
the absolute king. 

We cannot but admit the force of Renan's reasoning ; and his con- 
clusion about the two nationalities in Assyria and B.abylonia^^ (that 
is to say, about the Shemitic character of the bulk of the people with 
a ruling race of Iranians), is supported by the Shemitic and bilingual 
inscriptions on some Assyrian monuments already noticed. This 
view of a mixed population inhabiting Mesopotamia, sufficiently ex- 
plains the semi-Shemitic peculiarities of the languages of the cunei- 
form inscriptions on the monuments of Mneveh and Babylon : and 
the reasoning of the learned author of ^Hhe Genesis of the Earth 
and of Man,” leads to the same result when he observes, — a mixed 
language obtaining in one country indicates a mixture of races ; and 
the grammar of that language, by its being unmixed or mixed, is an 
index to the number and power of one race in comparison with the 
other at the period of the formation of the mixed language.”^^ Ac- 
cording to this rule, the Assyrian and Babylonian, instead of forming 
the “transition between ante-historical and historical Shemitism,” 
must be considered as ‘the result of the mixture of Shemitic and 
Arian elements, at any rate not anterior to historical Shemitism. 
The monuments of art discovered in Assyria and Babylonia lead to 
the same conclusion, viz : that the ruling classes were Arian, since all 
the sculptures connected with cuneiform inscriptions bear the same 
Arian character at Mheveh as well as at Persepolis. In fact, the 
civilization and the fundamental ideas about political government 
and provincial administration are identical among all the nations 
making use of the cuneiform character, though we must admit dif- 

^ Chapter XXIH. 

^ Gesbnius had, long before Kenan, insisted upon the northern origin of the Chaldeans 
as a conquering race in Babylonia, diferent from the bulk of the population. 

124 Edited by R, Stewaet Poole. Edinburgh, 1866, p. 156;— compare Types of ManUnd^ 
1864, voce “ Elam,” pp. 633-4. 



ferent degrees of development. The Babylonian inscriptions abound 
with ideographic groups reminding us of the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
whilst the Arians of Persia borrowed the phonetic^ system from the 
Shemites, but retained the form of the wedge. As to their artistic 
capacities, the Assyrians occupy the highest rank, in some of the bas- 
reliefs of Sardanapaliis second only to the Greeks. Some of the Per- 
sepolitan seals are likewise of a high, chaste, and sober style of art, 
peculiarly charming by the introduction of picturesque folds into the 
heavy Assyrian garments. The Babylonians, with whom the Shemi- 
tic element always preponderated, were little artistic; inscriptions 
were more copious with them than reliefs, and their sculptures are 
without exception rude in execution, and monotonous in conception. 
It is difficult to speak about Ihe origin or the early history of 
Assyrian art. The earliest mention of the empire occurs in the 
hieroglyphic annals of Thutmosis HI, the great conquering Pharaoh 
of the XVIIth dynasty, about the seventeenth century, b. c., who 
caused his victories to he recorded on a slab deciphered by Mr. 
Birch.^^ We hear of the defeat of the king of Naharaina (Mesopo- 
tamia) ; or of the chief of (Shinar) bringing as tribute 'bine- 

stone of Bak'Iw, (lapis-lazuli from Babylon}* Tinder Abienophis m, 
we find Aawrie, Naharaina and Saenkar^ again among the conquered 
countrins.^^ And, as corroborative of the truth of the hieroglypliical 
records, Egyptian scarabs with the engraved names of these two 
kings have been found in various parts of Mesopotamia. At a 
somewbat later period, under the XXth dynasty of the Ramesbijdes, 
the chief of Bakhtan offers Ms daughter to Rabiesses XIV, who 
marries her ; and soon after, about the time when the Ark of the 
Covenant was taken from the Israelites by the Philistines, sent the 
Ark of the Egyptian God, Khonb, from Thebes to Bashan, as a remedy 
to his sister-in-law, who was possessed by an evil spirit.^^ The 
intercourse between Egypt and Mesopotamia became soon still more 
close and intimate.^^ We find Pharaoh Pihem, the head of the XXIst 
dynasty, journeying on a friendly visit to Mesopotamia moreover, 
his successors and their descendants, — to judge by their names, — 

125 Bibch, The Annals of Thotmes III, toI. t. of the Transactions of the itoy, Soo. 
Liter. — New series, p. 116. 

12® Lepsius, Denkmaler III. Bl 88. 

12T Layabo, Wineveh and Babylon, p. 281 : r- Types pf Mankind, p. 1S3, fig. 32. 

128 Egyptologists identify Bakhtan with the seriptnral Bashan “ m tipper Mesopofamiat^ 
m they call it, though it is rather bold to caU Blesopotamia the eonntry bordering on the 
tribe of Blanasseh. — In consequence, some fskTov Bdbatamt* 

" ’ 12® Biboh,, Boe. IM. IV* p. . , 

12® LePSI 1T»1| in, 

131 BiBCH, Tratisactions E, Soe. Lit. 1848, p* 1^ i f. 
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are connected witli Mesopotamia; inasmncli as the names of Osob- 
KON, {Sargon) Takeloth {Tiglath\ hTiMEOD, and Keeomama 
ramis^) are altogether nn-Egyptian, and strongly Assyrian. ' About 
this time (9th and 10th century b. c.) ivory combs, and decorative 
sculptures of Assyrian design became fashionable in Egypt/^’^ and 
show that the Assyrian style of art was already folly developed. The 
celebrated black marble obelisk of king Divantjbae {I)elehormf\ in 
the British Museum, belongs to about the same period, being 
synchronic with king Jehu of Israel (about 820 b. o.), and bears no 
peculiar traces of archaism. The archaic human-headed bull and 
lion of Arban, published by Layard,^^ must therefore be placed by 
several centuries before the obelisk, and may perhaps belong to the 
time of the first contact of Mesopotamia and Egypt under the con- 
quering kings of the XPHth and XVIlLth dynasties. 

« Their outline and treatment,” says Layard, “are hold and angular, with an archaic feel- 
ing conveying the impression of great antiquity. They bear the same relation to the more 
delicately finished and highly ornamented sculptures of Nimroud as the earliest specimens 
of Greek art do to the exquisite monuments of Phidias and Praxiteles. The human 
features are, unfortunately, much injured, but such parts as remain are sufficient to show 
that the countenance had a peculiar character, differing from the Assyrian type. The nose 
was flat and large, and the lips thick and overhanging, like those of a negro,** 

To judge By the drawing of Dr. Layard, knowing the correetnesB 
of his designs, we must observe that the head of the Arban bull has 
aa little of nigritian characters as the head of the colossal sphinx 
before the second Pyramid; which had formerly likewise often been 
compared to a Jfegro, exclusively on account of the fulness of the 
lips, and the defacement of its nose by Arab iconoclasts.^^ The face, 
however, on both these monuments, has no particular projection of 

^ Be Rouoifi, Notice^ p. 16: — established also by Bihoh, “On two Egyptian cartouches 
found at Nimrond,” 1848, pp. 153-60 j abundantly figured in Lataed^s folio Monuments of 
Mirmeh, 1849. 

JSTineveh and J^atyloUt p. 276 & f. 

^ [Since the studies of Lenoemant {Mus^e des Antiquitis £gypHennes, p. 44), and of 
Letronnb (Remeil des Inscriptions Grecques ei LatineSy II, 1848, pp. 460-86), the epoch here- 
tofore attributed to the Great Sphinx, viz : to Amosis (Aahmes) of XVIIth dynasty, has also 
been carried to the more ancient period .of the Old Empire, through the successive explora- 
tions of Lepsius {Brief Sy 1852, pp. *42-5), Beugsch (Reiseberichiey 1855, pp. 10-34), and 
more than all by Mariettb, who re-unoovered this rook-colossus in 1863. The enigma of 
the “ Sphinx,” through the latter’s researches, has vanished likewise 1 It is but “Hoeus of 
the horizon,” i. e, the setting sun. (Be Sauioy, “ Fonilles du S5rap5um de Memphis,” Ls 
OonstiiuHonelf Paris, 9 Bee. 1854 : — Maury, J)4couveries en Mgypte, p. 1074) G. R. G.] 

^ [Makeeezee narrates how the nose of the Sphinx was chiselled away by a fanatical 
muslim saint, about 1378: — Of. PxAtiB de Peesignt, then “detenu & la maison de 
de Boulens,” {De la Destination et deVXXtiUli permanenU des Pyramidss de VMgypie et dela 
Miihie centre les IrrupUom Sablonneuses du Ddserty Paris, 8vo. 1845).— .G. R. G.J 
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the jaws, and the facial angle is open. The fulness of the lips pecu- 
liar to the Egyptian, or negroid lype, reminds the man of science only 
of Egypt, not of negroes; who, in spite of Count ns Gobineau’s inge- 
nious hypotheses,® could not have been the ancestors of the Arian 
monarchs of Mesopotamia. Though all the human-headed bulls of 
Assyria are royal portraits^just as sphinxes of Egypt were likenesses 
of the Pharaohs,® still, we are scarcely authorized to draw any con- 
clusion about an Egyptian origin of Assyrian art from the negroid 
(perhaps A-rab-QmMte) cast of features of the Arban king; for, in all 
other' respects, the colossus exhibits the marked characteristics of 
Assyrian ait ; for instance, in the elaborate arrangement of the curls 
and beard, the architectural peculiarity of the five feet of the bull, 
instead of four, together with the exaggeration of the muscles. 
Assyrian art, in its earliest known remains, appears entirely national 
and independent of Egypt ; and it maintains its peculiar type through 
the vicissitudes of several centuries down to the destruction of the 
empire. We do not mean to say that Egypt exerted no influence 
whatever on Assyria; on the contrary, there are some bronze 
cups and ivoiy ornaments and statuettes, in the British Museum, 
evidently imitated from Egyptian models ; still, the Egyptian ex- 
erted but a temporary influence on the decorative element of the 
Assyrian style, without modifying the art of Assyria, which can best 
be designated by the epithet of “ princely.” The Mng, according to 
the reliefs,, sums up the whole national life of hSTinevek Wherever 
we look, we meet exclusively with his representations, surrounded 
here with his court, there with his army, receiving tribute and con- 
cluding treaties, leading his troops and fighting battles, besieging 
fortresses and punishing the prisoners, hunting the wild bull and the 
lion of the desert, feasting in his royal halls and drinking wine from 
costly cups. Even the pantheon of Assyria is mostly known by the 
worship, oblations, and sacrifices of the king. The scenes of domes- 
tic life, and of the sports and occupations of the people, which, in 
Egyptian relie:fy, occupy nearly as much place as the representations 
connected with royalty, are altogether wanting at IBneveh. There 
are a few slabs that represent domestic occupations — & servant curty- 
combing a horse, a cook superintending the boilers, and the butchers 


136 Dg Gobineac, in Hs InigaliU des races humaineSf attributes the artistic faculties of any 
race to an admixture of Negro or Mongol bloody although he acknowledges that pure Negroes 
are unartistic. 

^ The union of a human head to a Hon in Egypt, and to a bull in Assyria, implies an 
apotheosis ; since the lion and the bull were the symbols of Gods, the terrestrial images of 

<^^tial heib^ ‘ ^ r . , ’ . . ^ ‘ ' s -j.- 
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disjointing a calf; ^ but all this is done before the tent of the Mngt 
it is the To^^al stable and the royal kitchen which we see before ns,— in 
fact, '‘conrt4ife below stairs.” The rich Asiatic costume of the 
Assyrians, wide and flowing, decorated with embroidery, fringes and 
tassels, contrasts most strikingly with the prevalent nakedness of 
Egyptian and Greek art. We are always reminded of the pomp, splen- 
dor and etiquette of eastern courts. The proportions of tlie human 
body are somewhat short and heavy, less animated in their action, but 
more correctly modelled than in Egyptian reliefs. ]S"othing but an 
occasional want of correctness 'about the shoulders and the eyes, 
which, in the bas-reliefs, are drawn in the front-view, relninds us of the 
infancy of art or of a traditionary hieratic style. The anatomical 
knowledge, however, with which the muscles are sculptured, even 
where the execution is rather coarse, surpasses the art of Egypt in 
the time of the XVIIth dynasty. The composition is generally 
clear, the space conveniently and symmetrically filled with figures, 
and the relief, to a certain degree, has ceased to be a mere architec- 
tural decoration: on the palace of Essaehabbon, it has even become 
a real tableau. For all this, we cannot appreciate the merit of the 
sculptures, if we pass our judgment upon them independently of the 
place for which they were originally destined. Accordingly, the 
peculiarly Assyrian exaggeration in representing the muscles of the 
body has often been criticized; since it escaped the attention of our 
modern art-critics, that this fault is only apparent, not real, being 
produced exclusively by the difierent way in which the bas-reliefs 
were lit in antiquity and modern times. In the hot climate and 
under the glaring sun of Mesopotamia, the palaces were built prin- 
cipally with the view to afford coolness and shade ; and therefore all 
the royal halls were long, high and narrow, in order to exclude the 
rays -of the sun. They could, in consequence, but very imperfectly 
have been lighted from above,, through apertures in the colonnade 
supporting the beams of the roof. A cool chiaroscuro reigne^ in all 
the apartments ; and unless the reliefs on the wall were in&nded 
altogether to be lost to beholders, it was indispensable to have the 
principal lines deeply cut into the alabaster, in order to produce a 
suffiieiently-intense shadow for making the composition and its details 
apparent. The Assyrian sculptors, with true artistical feeling, cal- 
culated upon the effect their works were to make in the king’s 
palaces ; but could not dream that their compositions were to bo 


an octavo wMch admirablj popiilames the 


^ Bonomi, Mneveh and Us FalaceSf p. 228-29 
008 % folios of Botta and Fi.aki>ijj’s FfUiwe, 

^ Bonomi, Ninmeh and its FalaeeSf p. 316. 



exposed, 28 centuries later, to the close inspection of the critics of our 
day in well-lighted museums. 

When claim a peculiar national type for Assyrian art, alto- 
gether independent of Egyptian, we do not mean to deny accidental 
influence, which, however, could not transform Assyrian 
sculpture into a hranch of Itilotic art. The beautiful embossed 
bronze bowls, ivory bas-reliefs and statuettes found at ISTineveh, are 
certainly imitations of Egyptian models ; but we encounter similar 
artistical fashions at Eome in the time of Hadrian. They remained 
altogether on the surface, and did not affect the national style. Still, 
we do find some artistic “motives,'’ even on the best reliefs of Him- 
rood and Ehorsabad, which show on the one hand, that the Assyrian 
sculptors were acquainted with some Egyptian monuments of art; 
and on the other, that this acquaintance ever continued to be super- 
ficial. Thus, for instance, we often meet on Pharaonic battle-scenes, 
with the vulture, holding a sword in its claws, soaring above the king, 
as a symbol of victory. The Mnevite artists copied this representa- 
tion, but, unacquainted with its hieratic symbolical meaning, sculp- 
tured the vulture simply as the hideohs bird of prey, feeding upon the 
corpses on the battle-field, and carrying the limbs into its eyrie. In 
a similar way, the winged solar disc, the symbol of the heavenly sun, 
was transformed in Assyria into the guardian-angel of the king him- 
self, and transferred at a later age to Persia as the I^eruer, 

The following representation of 
an Assyrian [24] gives us a fair 
idea of the Arian type of the Mne- 
vite aristocracy. It is the head 
of a statue of the God Hebo, in the 
British Museum, bearing across its 
breast an inscription, stating that 
the statue was executed by a sculp- 
tor of Calah, and dedicated by him 
to his lord Phalukha, {BeUchus^ 

Pul^ king of Assyria, and to his 
lady Sammubamit {Semiramis) queen 
of the palace (about 750 b. c.). 

The same general cast of features 
is clearly discernible in an inedited 
portiait of Essakkaudon [25] (about 
660 B. c.) taken from the great tri- 
umphal tableau at Kouyundjik, 
now in the British Museum. The 
Hinevite artists, — who, about the time of tins Mng, introduced a 
10 
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new feature into relievoB by trying to combine landscape and natural 


Fig. 26. 



Essaehabdon. 


objects with the great historical 
compositions, — • were 'perfectly 
aware of the differences in tbe 
national types also. The two pri- 
soners at the feet of Hng Assab- 
AKBAL HI, are evidently not Assy- 
rians, one of them [26] being a 
Shemite, the other [27] an inha- 
bitant of the table-lands of Arme- 
nia, if not a Kurd. Sir Heniy 
Eawlinson deems them Susiam> 
Still nobler than Essabhapdoh 
is the Sabbanapalxjs [28] (635 b. 
c.) of the British Museum, a truly 
magnificent prince, the father of 
the king under whom 17ineveh 
was destroyed, and who, in the 
Greek histories, is mentioned 
under the same name. His 
monuments, lately discovered, 


Fig. 26. 


Fig. 2T. 



Shemite Peisoneb, (JmdUed), Kxtebibh Peisonee, {Inedited), 

and brought to England by Mr. Rassam, are so exquisitely modelled, 
and executed with such .a highly-developed sense of beauty, 
that we must rank them among the best relics of ancient art. The 
peculiar hair-dress of the king seems to have served as a model to 
the Lycian sculptor of the Harpy monument of Xanthus, in the 
Br. M. ; and it is remarkable that the female head [29] of an archaic 
coin of Velia, in Italy, shows the same arrangement of the hair. VeHa 
was a colony &om Phocsea, in Ionia, whose high-minded citizens 
preferred abandoning their country, rather than to live* under the 
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Way of the conq[ueror Croesus. They carried the traditions of 


Kg. 28. 


Kg. 29. 


SuTEE Com ntOH Vblia, {PvUs^ eolt.) 


Asiatic art into Italy, at a time 
when Hellas conld not yet 
"boast of eminence in sculpture. 
But although the hair-dress 

of the Velian female closely 

resembles and may be traced 

back to Assyrian models, which 
are about two centuries older, 
still the cast of the features is not the same. It is, as might be ex- 
pected, thoroughly Greek. Whilst, as a remarkable instance of the 

constancy of national types, the likeness between the modern Chal- 
deans (Hestorians) and the old Assyrians is unmistakable. To illus- 
trate this properly, we give, side by side, sketches of a Chaldean mer- 
chant of Mosul, and a head from one of the Mneveh seulptures.^^ 




covered, — mostly cylindrical seals of lapis-lazuli and haematite, and 
some terra-cottas — was less artistical than Mneveh. Its statuary was 
a branch of the Assyrian, not differing in style, but only in perfec- 
tion. All the Babylonian monuments, without exception, are evi- 
dences of the more Shemitie character of the country; whither art 
has been imported from Nineveh, without ever becoming thoroughly 
understood. 

A nobler spirit prevailed in Arian Persia. The royal palaces and 

tombs of the Achsemenian 
Fig. 82. kings yield numerous speci- 

f v- mens of Persian art, mostly 

r< belonging to the great time 

of Persia under DAKits Hys- 
/ : ^ TASPES and Ms son Xebxes. 

(j| ^ Nevertheless, one monument, 

H ^ which shows the origin of 

/ 1 \l nnder the Achsemenidse, 

^ M likewise escaped the ra- 

vages of time, and is proha- 
earliest of all the 
Pemian reliefs. "We speak of 
rock-scnlptnre at Mur- 
I PersepoHs, re- 

! ' presenting a man with four 

\ '1 t Syrian rohe without folds, and 

llfflllivl '1 bearing on his head the Egyp- 

llil 1 * VJ i 8 crown called ‘^Atf,” which 

//fflf U/ tH mJ/MyMW is the peculiar distinction of the 

Miflll ! w rlS Ohnum. The cuneiform 

® //llllll inscription, ahoye the sculp- 

ture, says, with grandeur and 
simplicity : am Cyeus, the 

king ; the Achsemenian/ ’[32] 
This monument was evi- 
dently, then, erected in honour of Cyrus, hut it cannot have been 
sculptured in the life-time of the conqueror, inasmuch as his wings 
(which are the Assyrian attributes of Godhead), and the crown of 
Ohium (which is the Egyptian symbol of divine power), clearly indi- 
cate an apotheosis. The peculiarity of the costume of Cyrus, which 
is purely Assyrian, without folds, forbids us to place the sculpture 
in the time of Darius or ];iiB descendants ; whose monuments, with- 

Vaux, Kmeneh and FersepoHs^ 4th ed., London, 1865 j Plate, pp 392-S. 
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oat exception, are characterized by tbe Persian folds of 'the var- 
ment 

Thus, then, the relief of Murghd»b must be the work of Cam-' 
BYSBS, who, according to Diodorus Siculus,^'^ employed Egyptian 
artists, and was probably the first to introduce art into Persia. Ae- 
cordiiig to the rock-sculpture, however, he did not confine himself 
to Egyptians, but transplanted sculptors likewise from Babylonia apd 
Assyria to Pasafgadse, and dedicated their first work to the lastiilg 
memory of his illustrious father (about 530 b. c.). Thus, we may 
safely state that Persian art is a daughter of the Assyrian, a little 
modified by Egyptian influences, but soon emancipating itself from 
its early traditions by a purely national development, characterized 
by the very high elegance of the drapery. Bonomi^^^' takes the 
Persian style, wrongly, for a deterioration of Assyrian art; but his 
mistake is easily explained, since he formed his judgment upon some 
fragmente of a later period, which are now in the British Museum, 
and upon the drawings of Ker Porter and Gore Ouseley. The Fer^e 
of Elandin, and the ArmSnie of Texier, seem to have escaped his 
attention. They are the only ones, notwithstanding, which do full 
justice to the refined taste and the neat execution of the sculptures 
of P ersepolis. In comparison with the Assyrian Monuments of 
Sargox and EssARHABi)ON,‘thej take the same plac'e, as, in Egypt, 
does the elegant style of Psammeticus contrasted with the grandeur 
of the statues of the Amenophs and Thutmoses. We must, however, 
acknowledge that they are inferior to the reliefs of Sardanapalus. 

Although the head of Cyrus (as shown by the more accurate copy of 
Texieri^'^ [33] here presented,) 
at MurghAb, is somewhat 
damaged ahout the nose, it 
is sufficiently cKaracteristic 
•to show its pure Arian type. 

The portrait of Xerxes, [34] 
is a fine specimen of the so- 
termed Greek profile, which 
we ought to call pure Arian. 

The Ach^emenidan sculptors 
moreover, were very well ac- 
quainted with the peculiar 
character of the different na- 


Eig. 83. 


Fig. 34. 
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tiohal types of the inhahitants of the Persian empire; as we see 
plainly on the reliefe of the’ tomb of king Darius Hystaspes, which 
he had excavated in the mountain Eaehmend, near Persepolis. The 
king is represented here in royal attire before the fire-altar, over 
which hovers his guai’dian angel, in the form of a human half-figure 
rising from a winged disc. This group, grand in its simplicity, is 
placed on a beautifully decorated platform, supported hy two rows 
of Caryatides, sixteen in each row, representing the four different 
nationalities subject to this king,— besides the ruling Persians, who 
occupy a more distinguished position, flanking the composition on 
both sides, and typified by three spearsmen of the royal guard, and 
hy three courtiers who raise their hands in adoration. 

This relief of the sepulchre of Darius in Persia, is one of the most 
valuable documents of ethnology, second in importance only to king 
Mbnepiithah’^ (Seti 1.) celebrated tomb at Thebes recording four 
types of man.”® We see here first the sculpture of a Chaldean, stand- 

Fig. 35.i« 


Lydian. Scythian. Negko. Chaldbb. 

ingfor Assyria and Babylonia; it is so striking that it cannot be mis- 
taken. Next to the Chaldean stands the 'negro for the Egypto- 
-^thiopian empire added by Cambyses to the Persian. It was on the 
Mle that Persia became first acquainted with negroes, and therefore 
chose them for the representatives of Africa; though the empire of 
the Achsemenid^e, ceasing in Nubia and the western Oases, never 
extended over Negrodand, or the Sooddn proper. The thkd sup- 
porter of the platform can he none else than the representative of 
the Scythian empire of Astyages. His pcculiarly-round* skull, which 
still characterizes the pure Turkish and Magyar blood, designates 
him as belonging to a Turanian race. The last figure in the group 
wears the Plirygian cap, and personifies the Lydian empire of 
Croesus, of which Phrygia, on account of its rich gold-mines, wras 
the most important province. 

Tims, in tlie rock-hewn tomb of Daxius, (about 490 b. o.) at a time 

o/ p. i24;7--9. '' ^ ' 

Tkxiee, L'jirviSm et la IJ.* pL 126, Pers^polis-r'Tombeau dans lo roc.” 
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wlien Greek ^ art was still archaic, Persian scnlptiire preserved 
characteristic types of mankind in an admirable work of art, 
as evidences of the constancy of the peculiar east of features of 
human races. The monumental negro resembles the negro of to-day ; 
the Arian features of king Darios and his guards are identical with 
those we meet still in Persia and all over Europe; the Turanian (or 
Scythian) bears a family resemblance to many Turks and Hunga- 
rians; the identity of the Assyrian and modern Chaldean physiog- 
nomy has been mentioned and proved above; and the Phrygian 
represen'ts the mixed population of Asia Minor, a modification of the 
Arian type by the infusion of foreign blood — ^Iranian, Scythie, and 
Shemitish interminglings. 

Persian art, as a branch and daughter of the Assyrian, never rose 
to a higher development- than under Darius and Xerxes. The dis- 
sensions and the profligacy of the royal house checked the progress 
of art, which remained stationary until Alexander the Macedonian 
destroyed the independence of the empire, and tried to hellenize the 
subdued Persians. His endeavors, continued by the first Seleucidse 
of Syria, were not devoid of results because, even when Persia 
recovered its independence and re-appeared in history as the Par- 
thian empire, all its coins bear Greek inscriptions and imitations of 
Grecian types. We ought not to forget, notwithstanding, that the 
Parthians ^vere probably not PerdanB profer^ hut an unartistical Tu- 
ranian tiube, held in subjection by the earlier Persians under their 
Achsemenian Idngs, which, in its turn, revolting from the yoke, ruled 
the Persians for above four centuries. 

Some specimens of a peculiar style of art have been lately disco- 
vered within the boundaries of the old Persian empire, Viz : at Pte- 
rium and Xymphse. They were published by Texier ; and it has 
been suggested that they might be Median. * The bas-reliefs certainly 
present nothing to suggest any relation to the art of that race which 
originated the cuneiform writing ; nor is a perceptible affinity con- 
spicuous between them and the Egyptian style. Nevertheless, the 
artists wdio chiselled them knew of the productions of Greek genius. 
The breath of Hellenism has passed over them, as we perceive from 
the following male [86] and female [37] heads. They are, therefore, 
by many centuries posterior to the great Median empire. Still, it 
would be presumptuous to attribute them to any determinate nation- 
ality, since none of the highlands flanking Asia Minor, inhabited then 
by aboriginal tribes, Were ever completely Tiellenized; although they 
were powerfully afl'ected by the genius of Hellas, wnose progress 


Asie Mineure, FI. 61, 78,— “ Bas-relief taill4 daas le xoo. L’OJSfrande” — et seq. 



Bdver was stopped by barbarians/’ but only by the equally pow- 
erful and expanding Shemitie and 
Fig, se. Fig. 87. Arian civilization. The national 

spirit of the Arians in Persia revived 
Im. m centuries of Greek and heL 

Zen^ed-Parthian rule. Aebeschib, 
■Em Babek, and grandson'to 

fwL^f Sassan, rose up in reb^lion against 
JJ/E^^ tibe Parthian Arsacides, and broke 
down their supremacy in a long 
protracted war about the beginning 
of the third century of our era (a. n. 
214-226 : ohiit, 240). With his tri- 
umph, Persian art revived once 
more ; and although it inherited no 
connection with the traditions of 
Achsemenian art, it was again characterized by the peculiar rich- 
ness of the flowing drapery. Sassanide art is at any rate equal, if not 
superior, to the contemporary style of Rome ; indeed, the head of Ar- 

deschir himself, [38] from .a rock- 
^8. sculpture at Persepolis, is a most 

creditable work of art, scarcely 
vW surpassed by any Roman relief of 

\ ^ . the same period. This Indian 

summer” of ancient Persian art 
lasted but for a short time ; it de- 
generated under the later kings, 
entirely destroyed by the 
Mohammedan conquest, in the se- 
venth century. The Kur’^n was 
introduced by fire and sword, and 
became soon the undisputed law 
Abbbsohir.1" of the Persian race. Accordingly, 

we might expect the cessation of 
artistical life. But here we meet with a most striking evidence in 
favor of our assertion that art is the result of a peculiar innate ten- 
dency of some races, which cannot be crushed out by civil and reli- 
gious prohibitions. As soon as the Persians recovered their politi- 
cal independence, and fell off from the- Arab Khalifate of Bagdad, 
they continued to draw and even to carve human forms, though they 
never ceased to profess strict adherence to the Kur’in. Their style 


Goddess from 
Pteridm, 


God from 
Ftbrium. 


Trxikb, Arminie, 1862, ii., PI. 



The Etruscans were a mongrel race, the result of the amalgard^ar 
tion of different tribes, partly Asiatic, partly European, both Italian 
and Greek. Their language was mixed, though it is still greatly 
disputed how far the Greek elements pervaded the aboriginal forms 
of speech. As to the origin of the Etruscans : the most probable 
opinion is, that Lydians from the ancient Torrhebis in Asia emi- 
gi'ated to Italy and became the rulers of the then little-civilized abo- 
rigines, who were either Pelasgic Umbrians, ora Celtic Alpine tribe, 
which had previously and gradually migrated southwards. They 
held the country from the Po to the Tiber, and extended even to 
southern Italy. Greek immigrants, principally ^olians from Corinth, 
settled among them at a somewhat later period, and the mixture of 
these nationalities produced the historical Etruscans. In regard to 
the details, the standard authors on Etruria differ in their opinions. 
Raoul-Rochette takes them for Pelasgi, modified- by Lydians; 
whereas Niebuhr denies the Lydian immigration related by Herodo- 
tus; the Tyrrhenians being with him foreign conquering invaders, 
but not Lydians. Still, the monuments of Etruria bear evidence 
both to the early connection between Etruria and Lower Asia, and 
to the existence of an unariistic aboriginal population of Umbri, 

Siculi, &c. • ^ ^ 

This view is supported by a great orientalist, Land, ^ who distin- 
guishes three periods of Etruscan literature : — 1st. When the Phce- 
nico-Lydian elements arrived in Italy ; 2d.^ when the Greeks began 
to mix with it, after the advent of Demaratus; and 3d., when Gre- 
cian mythology, letters, and tongue, preponderated. Similar is that 
of Lenormant,^*'^^ in perceiving three phases of civilization in Etruria 

“une phase asiatique, une phase corinthienne, une phase athe- 

nienne.’^ If, notwithstanding, we remember how, as late as 1848, the 
whole stock of words recovered from inscriptions amounted to but 
thirty-three ; and that,— besides a few names -of deities, like JESAE, 
“God” (Osiris ?),— the formula EIL A VIL “vixit annos,” CLAN 

Parere MichaeIangelo Lanci intorno aW Iscsnztmn Eiruua della slalua Toditia del 
Fa/icano, Roma, Aprile, 1837. ,,, 

“ Fnigment sur Tetude dcs vases peintes antiques, Pevm ArcheoU May, 1844, p. 87. 

Dkxis. Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, London, 1848, pp. xILi-v, that is to say, such 
words as cannot be explained from Greek and Latin ^is. 
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of art changed now for the third time ; but neither the instinct for 
art, nor its habitual practice, has ever yet been destroyed among the 
true Iranian race of Persia.. 
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and SEC comprised all now known in reality of tke 

lost speech of tlie T^rrheni ; we may well exclaim with the prophet, 
« it is an ancient nation, a nation whose languagethon knowest not/' 
■\^niatever be the pedigree of the Etruscans, they w^ere a hardy and 
enterprising nation, full of energy and skill, ready to receive improve- 
ments from foreign populations, even if, in their institutions, they 
were rather conservative. History shoves them as a free, aristoci^atic, 
and manufacturing nation, characterized by a marked practical ten- 
dency, by little idealism and feeling for beauty, hut much ingenuity 
in applying art to household purposes and to the comfort of private 
life. They were, in fact, the English of antiquity, — hut they had not 
the good luck of the British islanders to be surrounded by the sea, 
and tlius to have enjoyed the possibility of maintaining and develop- 
ing their independence without foreign inteiwention. Few dangers 
threatened the Etruscans from the north : tliey protected themselves 
sufficiently against the incui^sions of savage Gauls, by fortifying their 
towns, the eyclopean walls of which are still the wonder of the tra- 
veller. It was principally tow^ards the south that they had to contend 
wuth powerful foes. The maritime states of Cumse, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, and Cartilage, interfered with the extension of Etruscan naval 
enterprise, and prevented its full development on the Adriatic and 
on the Mediterrauean. Still, the Etruscans w^ere strong enough to 
defend their own coast, and to exclude the establishment of indepen- 
dent Greek and Punic settlements on the Tuscan territory. A more 
important and finall}’’ fatal enemy arose in their immediate vicinity, 
— ^Eome, with her population of hardy agriculturists, and a senate 
bent upon conquest and annexation. Accordingly, wars recurred- 
from time to ‘time, from the foundation of the city until 120 b. c., 
when the Tyrrhenian eountiy was finally annexed to Pome. Hever- 
theless, the city on the Tiber had long previously felt the influence 
of the Etruscans in her institutions, law^s, and religio-n. Etruria gave 
kings and senators to Rome. Her sacerdotal rites, her works of 
public utility, the dignified costume of official splendor, and appa- 
rently even that universal popular garb, the toga^ were all of Etrus- 
can origin. 

There are principally three features in the histdiy of Etruria, wffiich 
had a peculiar influence oh its art. Being of mixed origin themselves, 
the. Tuscans displayed a greater receptivity of exotic influences, than 
more homogeneous nations, who feel always a kind of repulsion 
against foreigners. Being exposed to the attacks of the Gauls, they 
had to live in towns; and therefore commerce and manufaetuiing 
industry were of greater importance among them than agriculture. 
Lastly, their history presents no qwch of great, national triumphs^ ele- 
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vating tlie patnotism of tJie people, and inspiring the poet and artist. 
Ar t, being everywhere the mirror of national life, we find these pecu- 
liar features of the Tuscan history expressed in the paintings and 
sculptures of Etruria. They lack originality. The artists borrowed 
th^ir forms of art from all the nations with whom their country came 
into contact. Idealism and a higher sense of beauty remained foreign 
to them; in consequence, they never reached the highest eminence 
of art. Under their hands, it became principally ornamental and 
decotative, mecbanical; and, above all, practical and comfortable 
among these ohesos et pingues UtruscoB. Whilst temples and their 
propyke are the principal objects of Greek architecture, the -walJs of 
the town, the bridge, the canal, the sewer, and the higlwvay, cliarac- 
terize Tuscan art. 

Tliis Etruscan want of originality and peculiar receptivity of foreign 
iniiaences extends not only to the forms, but even to the subjects of 
their paintings and sculpture. They rarely occupy themselves with 
their own myths and supemtitions, but deal principally with Greek 
mythology as developed by the great Epics and even Tragic poetiy' 
of Greece. 

All the artistlcal forms of Etruria were imported from abroad. 
Micali, in his Monumenti Antichi^ and Monumenti hiediti^ has pub- 
lished so many and such various ancient relics of Etruscan workman- 
ship, that a three-fold foreign influence on Tuscan art can no longer 
be doubted, viz : Egyptian, Asiatic and Greek. Besides these, we 
find that the bulk of the nation must have clung to a peculiar kind 
of barbarous and ugly idols, intentionally distorted like the patmei of 
the Phcenicians. These deformed caricatures continued to be fabri- 
cated in Etruria to a rather late period : they, are an evidence of the 
fact that there was an unartistical element in the Tuscan natipQ, 
never polished by tlie Lydian and ^Greek immigration. The easy 
introduction of foreign forms of art shows likewise that there existed 
no higher national style in Etruria previous to the Tyrrhenian 
influences. 

The most peculiar of all the foreign forms of art among the Tus- 
cans is the Scarahmm^ that is to say, the beetle-shape of their sculp- 
tured gems. They must have boirowed it direct from Egypt witliout 
any Greek inter-medium, since the scarab-form of gems is exceedingly 
rare in Greece, and not of so early a period as the Etruscan scarabiei. 
In Egypt this foiun -was always national, being the most common 
symbol of the creative power of godhead. The Egyptian, bohokliJig 

153 Gerhaed, Sformaleimmaffini in Bronzo^ BuXktim MV Imtiiuio, 1880, p. 11; and A’frw- 
nscAtf S}tiegelzeiehnurgeni Chap. 1. 
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tlie beetle of the Nile with its Mud legs rolling a ball of imid, wbicli 
contained tlie eggs of the insectj from tbe river to the desert, saw in 
the scarabsens the symbol of the Creator, shaping the ball of the 
earth out of wet clay, and planting in it the seeds of all life.^®^ The 
Egyptian artist often represented this symbol of godhead ; and when 
he had to carve a seal, (the sign of authenticity by which kings and 
citizens ratify their pledged word and engagements,) he cut it on 
stone, which he carved into the shape of a beetle, as if thus to place 
the seal under the protection and upon the symbol of godhead, in 
order to deter people both from forgery and jSpom falsehood. Placed 
over the stomach of a mummy, according to rules specially enjoined 
in the funereal ritual,'' it was deemed a never-failing talisman to 
shield the “soul” of its wearer against the terrific genii of Ament hi. 
The Eg}^ptian symbol, however, possessed no analogous religious 
meaning for the Etruscans when they adopted the form of the 
scarabseus : and even after they had abandoned it, they stiU retained 
the Egyptian which encircles nearly all the works of Etrus- 

can glyptic. 

Besides the scarabsei, we find in Etruria several other Egyptian 
reminiscences, — ^head-dresses similar to the Pharaonic fashion,^^ and 
even idols of glazed earthenware, entirely of Egyptian shape ; for 
instance the representation of Khons, the Egyptian Hercules ; ^ of 
Onouris, the Egyptian Mars ; or of sistrums and cats, all of them 
most strikingly Egyptian in their style. 

A certain class of black earthenware vases decorated with stamped 
representations in relief, many of the earliest painted vases, some 
gems mostly of green jasper, and the marble statue of Polledrara 
now in the British Museum, are by style and costume so closely con- 
nected with the monuments of Assyria, that it is now difficult to 
doubt of a connection between Etruria and inner Asia. The disbe* 
lievers in the Lydian immigration explain the Oriental types of 
Etruria by intercourse with Phoenician merchants, and by the im- 
portation of Babylonian tapestry, — celebrated all over the ancient 
world, — which might have familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Assyrian style and type of art But the use of the arch in Tuscan 
architecture finally disposes of this explanation, since we learned that 
the arch was known to the Assyrians, but not to the early Greeks. 
It was introduced into the states of HeUas at a rather late period, about 

^ Horapoli .0 Niirous, Hieroglyphicaj transl. Coet, London, 1840 j — ** How an only 
begotten,” | X, pp. 19-22. 

^ Monummti deW InstUuto, voL 1, XLL fig. 11-12. 

^56 Micali, Mommenti Antkhi, tav. 45-46. 

Idem, Monum. Inediii, tav. 1, H, XVII, L, 


tlie times of PHdias.- Had this arcMtectural form been brought to 
Etruria by the Phcenieians, it would have reached Greece at the same 
time as Italy, or earlier; whereas the contrary is the ease. The 
earliest architectural arch we know is in Egypt, and belongs to the 
reign of Ramesses the Great.'® Monsieur Place and Dr. Layard have 
discovered brick arches in the palaces of Sakgon and his successors 
in Assyria, and on the Kinevite reliefs we often see arched gates with 
regular key-stones. Etruria was the next in time to make use of tbe 
arch. The Lydians, neighbors of Assyria, must have been acquainted 
with arched buildings, and in their new home made a most extensive 
use of this architectural feature for gates, and for sewers ; of which 
the celebrated Cloaca Maxima of Rome, built by the Tarquinii, is the 
most important still-extant example. It is, therefore, rather amusing 
to perceive that Seneca,*® having before his eyes this monument of his 
country’s early greatness, thoughtlessly alleges that Democritus, the 
contemporary of Phidias, invented the principle of the arch and of the 
key stone. Indeed, the Romans were no great critics: Seneca ex- 
tracted the above-mentioned tact(!)from the Greek author Posidonius, 
and trusted his Grecian authority more than his own knowledge. 
Democritus was probably the man who introduced the arch from 
Italy into Greece, and got the credit of its invention among his vain 
fellow-citizens. 

Of all the foreign influences on Etruscan art, the Greek was the 
most powerful. It soon superseded both the Egyptian and the 
Oriental types. But here we ought not to forget that many of the 
Italic colonies of Graecia Magna came from Asia, not from European 
Greece, and that the art of Ionia proper and of the neighboring 
countries exercised at least an equal influence on the Italiots wi^ 
that of Greece proper. Our histories nf art, hitherto, have not paid 
sufficient attention to the development of art among the Asiatic 
Greeks; although the monuments discovered and to a certain extent 
published by Sir Charles Eellowea, Texier, Elandin and others, yield 
ample material for a comprehensive work on the subject, which 
might probably show that not only the poetry, histo^ or philosophy, 
of the Greeks, but even their art, had its cradle in Asia Minor. At any 
rate, the numerous colonies of Miletus, Phocsea, Heraclia, Cyme, and 
other states of Ionia and riEolis, carried the .principles of Greek ait 

ftirther than Greece proper. .... 

As to the Greek influence on Etruna, we have to distinguish two 
if not three periods: the early Asiatic Ionian, which inti-oduced the 

“8 Sib Gabdxeb WitKissos, Aneimt Eggptiiaa, T. 1 , p. 18 , & H, p. 800 : —crude brui 
arches .irc, howover, certainly as old Ss Thothes IIL 



racterizes tlie pottenes oi Italy ; ana pernaps a sxiii lattjr -auwu 
chaste and dignified, snch as we admire on the best Etruscan vases. 
Inasmuch, however, as all the names of the artists inscribed on the 
vases, the alphabet of the inscriptions, and the style of the drawing, 
are exclusively Grecian, there are many archaeologists who do not 
attribute them* to Etruria, but believe they may have either been 
imported from Greece, or manufactured in Etruria by guilds of Greek 
artists who maintained their nationality in the midst of the Tuscans. 

The national type of Tuscan physiognomies is rather ugly : entirely 
different from the Egyptian, Shemitic, Assyrian or Greek east. It 
is characterized by a low forehead, high cheek-bones, and a coarse 
and prominent chin. The following wood-cut [88] shows two archaic 
heads from an embossed silver-relief found in Perugia,'"' now in the 
British Museum. The next figure is a fragment of a statue, [89] sculps 

Fiff. 38. 


Etkusoan Heads. 


VuLCiAN Head, 


tured out of a porous •volcanic stone called JSFenfro. It was found at 
Vulci, and is remarkable for the Egyptian head-dress and Etruscan 
features.'"^ The head of Eos, or Aurora^ [40] from a.celebrated bronze 
now in the British Museum, found at Ealterona in the province of 
Casentino,'"^ gives a poor idea of the Tuscan feeling for beauty; still, 
the liveliness of the 'movement and the excellent execution of the 
statuette cannot but excite our admiration. Another head [41] of a 
bronze figure in the British Museum strikingly exhibits the Etruscan 


The Etruscan bronzes closely resemble the archaic Greek figures : still, the peculiar 
Etruscan physiognomyj and the naUonal fashion of shaVing the beard, distinguish them 
from the early Greek monumente. , 

Millingen, Ancient Inedited Monuments, IH, ph 

Monumentz delV Imiituto, I, ph and Lenoib, Tomhmwc Urmques, AmaU deW ImU- 

1832, page 270. ' 
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jype of features. These four specimens suffice to show the peculi- 


Fig.AO. 


Kg. 41. 


arity of, and the difference between, the art of Etruria and that of 
the surrounding nations. It occupies a higher rank than the art of 
Phoenicia, but it is inferior to the Greek, since it remained depend- 
ent upon foreign forms, and was unable to acclimatize dtself 
thoroughly in upper Italy. 


VI. — THE ART OP THE GREEKS. 

It was the Greeks, who, among the Japetide nations, occupied the 
most important place in the history of mankind. Though compara- 
tively few in number, they have, during the short time of their 
national independence, done more for the ennoblement of the human 
race, than any other people oh earth. It was among the Greeks 
that the genius of freedom, for the first time in history, expanded 
its wings in highly civilized states, even under the most complicated 
relations of aristocracy and democracy, of unity, suzerainiy and 
federalism. Under the rule of liberty, the Greek mind dived boldly 
into the sea of knowledge, and along with the treasures of science 
secured that idea of plastical beauty and measure, which pervades 
all the Hellenic life so thoroughly that even virtue was known amongst 
that gifted race only as xaXoxaya^'a ; that is tx) say, beauty and good- 
ness. The power of Greek genius manifested itself not only by its 
intensity wben applying itself to science and art, but likewise by its 
expansion and fertility. All the shores of the Eusine, of lower 
Italy, Sicily, Cyrciie, and considerable portions of the Gaulish coast, 
studded with Greek colonies, proceeding from the mother 
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countiy like bee-swarme, not in order to extend its power, bnt to 
grow up tkemselves, and to prosper freely and independently. 
Within the same period, Macedonia, Epirus, and tbe inner countries 
of Asia Minor, up to the confines of the Shemites, were pervaded 
by Greek influences in art and manners; and when at last exhausted 
by their unhappy divisions, the Greeks lost their independence, the 
hellenic spirit still maintained itself in art and science; and, carried 
by Af»c edonian arms all over the Persian empire and Egypt, con- 
tinued to live and to thrive among nations of a high indigenous 
civilization. Greece, conquered by Pome, as Horace says, subdued 
the savage conqueror, and imported art and culture into the rude 
Latin world. Absorbed ethnically by amalgamation with Roman 
elements, Hellenism survived even the political wreck of Rome, and 
rose to a second though feeble development among the mongrel 
Byzantines, who, well aware that they were not Greeks, although 
speaking the Greek language, never ceased to call themselves 
Romans. Even now their country is called Roum-ili, by the Turk, 
and they call their own language Romaic. Down to our own days, 
Greek genius exerts its humanizing influences over the most highly 
cultivated part of the world, constituting the foundation of all the 
most comprehensive and properly human education. 

The national character of the Greeks, as expressed in their history, 
is fully developed in their art, which from its very beginning is 
characterized by freedom and movement, restricted by the most 
delicate feeling for measure, and refined by a tendency towards the 
ideal, without losing sight of nature. Progressive in its character, 
Greek art often change its forms of expression, — ^we may say from 
generation to generation,— with a fertility of genius, easier to be 
admired than explained. In Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian sculp- 
ture, we noticed successive changes in the details, but scarcely any 
real and substantial progress. Among all those nations, the rudi- 
ments of art were not materially different from their highest develop- 
ment; whilst in Greece we are able to trace the history of sculptui-e 
from feomparative rudeness to the highest degree of. eminence— 
human perfectibilily, under the rule of freedom, has never been 
more gloriously personified than in the Greek nation. 

The question of the origin of Greek art has often been raised in 
antiquity as well as in modem times, but the answers are altogether 
contradictory. 

The celebrated Roman admiral Phny, a “dilettante” who compiled 
his Hatural History indiscriminately from all the sources accessible 
to him, preserved the charming story of the Corinthian girl, who 
drew the outline of the shadow of her departing lover’s face on the 
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wall, aii.4 mentions it as tte jSrst artistical attempt Her father, he 
continues, filled the outline up with claj, and baking it, produced 
the first relief. We can scarcely doubt that this pretty tale is 
deri’^ed from some Greek epigram, which was popular in the times 
of Pliny, for connecting art with Icwe ; hut it cannot satisfy criticism. 
Winckelman, the father of scientific archseology, deduced the Greek 
statue d priori from the Herma or bust; forgetting that Hermas and 
busts, where the head has to represent the whole figure, belong to 
the later, reflecting epoch of sculpture. Ho little boy ever tries to 
draw a head alone, nor can he enjoy its representation ; he looks 
immediately for its complement, the body, without which he thinks 
it deficient. Indeed, busts and Hermas remained unknown to the 
national art, of Egypt and Assyria ; moreover, the earliest sculptural 
works mentioned by Greek authors are statues, not busts. So are 
all the Palladia and Daedalean works, the outlines and general fea- 
tures of which are known from their copies on vases, coins and 
gems.^®* The types of the earliest coins are figures, though soon 
succeeded by heads. Steinbiichel, with apparent plausibility, de- 
rives Greek art from Egypt. Still, it is rather going too far when 
he connects its rudiments with the mythical Egyptian immigration 
of Cecrpps to Attica, and of Danaus to Argos, hypothetically placed 
about 1500 B. 0., when Egyptian art was highly developed. What- 
ever be the truth about the nationality of Cecrops and Danaus, so 
much is certain, that imitative art was unknown in Greece for at 
least seven centuries after the pretended date of their immigration; 
since the earliest records of works of art carry us scarcely beyond 
the end of the seventh century, b. 0., and the earliest works extant 
do not ascend beyond the first half of the sixth century. Indeed, 
Greece and Grecians existed a long time before they possessed statu- 
aries.^® (Plutarch, in Numa, says that images were by the learned 
considered symbolical, and deplored. Huma, the great Roman law- 
giver, forbade his people to represent Gods in the form of man or 
beasts ; and this injunction was followed for the first 470 years of the 
republic.^®) Another opinion, that Greek art is a daughter of the 
Assyrian, is likewise often hinted at ; but, as already mentioned, the 
earliest works of Greek sculpture are anterior, by a score of yearn, to 
the bloom of the Lydian empire, by which alone Greece could have 
become acquainted with the art of inner Asia. But though we cannot 
connect the rudiments of Greek sculpture either with Egypt or Assyria 

3®* Pao?. Edward Geehabd published many of them in his “ CenturienJ* 

^ Pausauxas, lib. VIIL, and XXII 5 and l||i^ 

Vabro, apud August, de CfwiL Dd^ Hb. IV., % B: — E. Faynb Knight, Symbolual 
Langitage of Aneieni Art and Mgthxilogg, London, 1818, p. 71. 
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and Babylon, we mnst still admit the early influence of Egyptian (Saitic) 
and oriental art over Greece, A peculiar school of ancient sculpture, 
to which the invention of casting statues is attributed, developed 
itself in the island of Samos between the 30th and 55th Olympiad 
(657-557 B. c.) extending from the time of Psammeticus of Egypt 
to the epoch of Croesus of Lydia, and Cyrus of Persia; and history 
contains many evidences of the intercourse of the Samians with the 
kings of Egypt and Lydia, and with the merchants of Phoenicia. 
The types of the coins of Samos, — ^the lion’s head and bull’s head,— 
are similar to the Assyrian representations. As to the Egyptian 
influence, Steinbiichel justly lays peculiar stress upon the rude archaic 
type of the silver coins of Athens with the helmeted head of Minerva, 
which was persistently retained by the republic even in the times of 
her highest artistical .eminence. It certainly shows the eye, repre- 
sented in the Egyptian front-view, whilst the angle of the lips is 
raised, and smiles in the later pharaonic manner. All the earliest 
coins and bas-reliefs of Greece are characterized by the same pecu- 
liarity, and some of them retained even the Egyptian head-dress in 
slightly modified forms. The anecdote preserved by Diodorus 
Siculus, concerning Telecles and Theodoras of Samos, (who are said 
to have made a bronze statue in two halves, independently of one 
another, which upon being joined were found to agree perfectly), was 
likewise explained by the invariable rules of the Egyptian canon 
though, according to our views, it has nothing to do with Egypt, and 
owes its origin probably to the traces of chiselling that removed 
the seam of the cast all along the figure, and which heing of a diffe- 
rent color from the unehiselled surface of the statue, was mistaken 
for ancient soldering. 

The indubitable connexion of Greece with Egypt, under the Saite 
dynasty, could not fail to have great influence on art. The Greeks 
gained from that quarter their acquaintance with the different 
mechanical processes of sculpture, carving, moulding, casting, and 
chiselling: though, too proud to acknowledge their debt to foreigners, 
they attributed the invention of the saw and file, drill and rule, to 
the mythical Cretan Dsedalus, or to the Samian Theodoras, the 
elder ; at any rate, to artists natives of the Archipelago in proximity 
with Egypt, It seems, indeed, that the opening of Egypt gave a sud- 
den impulse to sculpture and painting among the Hellenes : for nearly 
all the earliest works mentioned by the ancients belong to this period, 
Tvith the exception, perhaps, of the casket of Cypselos, and of the 

DroDOR., if 98 : — 60 f. : — Muilrr, J rchcEologief | 70, 4. 



golden statue of Jupiter, dedicated by Cypselos at Olympia.^^ The 
athletic statues of Arehachion^®® (53 Olympiad), Peaxidamas (58 
OL), and Rhexibios (61 OL), at Olympia, of CLBOBm and Bitok, at 
Delphi (about 50 01. ), of Harmodius and Aeistooeiton, at Athens 
(67 OL), all works of the Samian' school, (and among, them the 
works of art dedicated by Alyattes and Croesus to the Delphian 
temple), were the result of the intercourse with Egypt: and, from the 
description of some of them, as for instance, the statue of Arrhachion, 
we see that their rigid attitude must have resembled the Egyptian 
statues. Still, whatever be the foreign iniuences on the beginnings 
of Greek art, nobody will ever take the most archaic Greek relief for 
a specimen of Egyptian or Assyrian art. Though such Greek rudi- 
ments are less elaborate than the royal works of Thebes, Mneveh, or 
Persepolis, they have a peculiar national style unmistakably Greek. 
The earliest of all the existing Greek marble reliefs is the fragment of 
a throne found in Samothrace, now in the Louvre ; [41] which certainly 


Samothbaoian Bbiibf. 


belongs to the beginning of the ^ % \ 

Vlth century b. and is probably ^ \ 

contemporaneous with the Pana- — \ 

thenaen vases characterized by ^ } 

the figure of [42] Mineeva. Both \ \ 

of them are rude, and influenced by , VJ 

the Egyptian style. Still, the long Minebva. 

and straight nose, the prominent 

chin, and the absence of individualism in the representation, are all 

as distinct from Egypt as from Assyria. ■ 
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The sense of heauty was not yet sufficiently developed among 
Greek artists ; but it is remarkable that even in its rudiments Greek 
art, nniika the Egyptian,’” had nothing to do with portraits ; it was 
not the king, but the hero and the god who became the objects of 
the artist’s creation. Hot less striking is the complete absence of 
the landscape in Grecian art. The human form and animated nature 
are for the Greek the exclusive object of representation ; accordingly, 
he personifies day and night, the sun and the moon, time and the 
seasons, the earth and the sea, the mountains and the rivers ; he gives 
them the features of men; but the human figure he draws is always 
a type of the race, not the effigy of an individual. 

The peculiar archaic type, characterized by the elongated form of 
the nose, and the prominent and somewhat pointed chin, maintained 
itself up to the time of Phidias, preserving the characteristic features 
of the early Hellenes. We find the same profile on the coins of Do- 
rian and of Ionian States, in Sicily, in Attica, and in Asia Minor. 
The following heads will sufficiently explain our statement. Pig. 


Fig. 43. 


Fig. 44. 



CoEiNTHiAH Coin. 


Athbnun Minieta. OoSL) 


4S is the type of the Athenian tetmdracliins. Fig. 44 is the enlarged 
copy of a Corinthian sifver coin. The follo^ving wood-cut is taken 
from the coins of Phoccea, in Ionia [45]; whilst Fig. 46 is copied 
from one of the statues on the pediment of the temple of -^gina^ 
dedicated to Jupiter Panhellenius — ^the god of all the G-reeks — soon 
after the battle of Salamis (Olymp. 75); 

[Tlie art of each represents the iBStinetiT© genius of the two people, as diyerse iia 
intellect as in blood. 

**^gyptmc& nmsxmnm fana plena plangoribus, 
plemBagne ©hereis^ — 

says Apulbihs (Pe Oenio. wfeieh is jnst the difference between Old and New Eng- 
land Puritanism and South European E. G.] 



FHOCiBAN Coin. 


Mqiuk Statue. 


The mythical victory of the united states of Hellas over the Tro- 
jansj supported by all their Asiatic kin, represented on the pediment 
of this temple, was intended to symbolize the recent victory of the 
Greeks over the Asiatic host of Xerxes. 

One generation more carries us at once to the glorious time of 
Pericles and Phidias, to the highest development of ideal grandeur, 
as seen on the sculptures of the Parthenon, never surpassed by 
human art, — the beauty, pride and triumph of youthful Greece lives 
in them. We might have taken one of the Parihenon fragments 
in the British Museum, which, although the nose is mutilated, would 
give an idea of the genius of Phidias. But artistic eminence was 
not confined to Attica alone ; in Argos and Sicyon, in Sicily and in 
Grsecia Magna, in Ionia and Gyrene, sculptom and paintem grew up 
second to none but to Phidias. For more than one century, down to 
the time of Alexander of Macedon, all the intestine wars, revolutions 
and temporaiy oppressions, could not airest the majestic flow of 
Greek art, characterized by freedom and ideal beauty'. The head 
of a child [48] from a Lycian reliel^^^* and of a warrior, [49] from a 
monument of Iconium (Koniah) in Lycaonia, show that Hellenic art 
flourished even'in those countries where the bulk of the nation was 
not Greek, though we ought not to forget that all those monuments 
were evidently the work of Hellenic artists; for, as Cicero justly 
remarks, all the lands of the “barbarians” had a fringe of Greek 
countries where 'they reached the sea.^^* The sculptures of Lydia, 

Texjee, A£ 2 £ 3fmeurey-lH, pi. 226. 
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(iVJrasiy Coll.) 


atid of all the countries of Asia Minor, differ little from the moim- 

meiits of Greece proper. 

The type of the Sicilians and of the Italiots is somewhat more 
diverse ; principally characterized by the Ml and round chin of the 


Lycian Child. 


Lygaonian Soldibe. 


Fig. 50. 


females, as seen in the following wood-cut [50] of Proserpina, taken 
from an intaglio in cornelian, which belongs to my collection. We 
sometimes find the same peculiar chin even 
now among the females of Calabria and 
Sicily, but especially on the island of Ischia, 
where, according to a tradition, the Greek 
blood of its inhabitants was scarcely mixed 
by foreign intermarriages. 

One feature, sufBciently ej^lained by the 
institutions of Greece, is common to all 
these monuments of Hellenie art, viz: the 
absence of individuality being 

merged into the glorification of the human 
form by a purely ideal treatment Just as 

. idea of the State absorbed the 

mterests and even the rights Of the individual, so individuality was 
Ignored m the art of Greece; we never meet with portraits during 
all the time of Greek independence; for even the representations 
meant to be portraits were ideal. Alcibiades, according to Clemens 
Alexandnnus,'^ became a Mercury, andPmici.BS looked a demigod. 
A roek-rehef on a tomb in Lycia, at Cadyanda, the cast of which is 
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now in the British Musemn;*’® inscribed with the historical nam^s of 
Seeatomnoa, Meaoa, Seehoa, ^e., contains no portrait, but only ideal 
figures. The Crcesus of the magnifieeut vase of the Louvre might 
be taken for a Jupiter, were it not designated by the name. It was 
not before the tinae of Alexander the Macedonian that real portraits 
be^n to be made. Lysistratus, brother of the great sculptor Lysippus, 
was in Greece the first who made a plaster-east of the face of living 
persons, and who, according to Pliny, made real likenesses, whilst 
his predecessors had tried to make them rather beautiful than Mth- 
ful. Pliny’s testimony is fully borne out by the remaining monu- 
ments of art belonging to the period of Alexander: they show during 
the life of the great king some marked attempts at individuality, 
though idealism is not yet excluded from the portrait. The head of 
the conqueror of Persia, on his own coins, is scarcely distinguishable 
from the type of his mythic ancestor Hercules. Under his successor, 
Lysimachus, the portrait of Alexander on the Macedonian coins is by 
far more individual. The beautiful bust of Demosthenes [51] in the 
Vatican, though it be the work of a later age, is certainly a copy of 
a bust contemporaneous with the last great citizen of Greece. It 
exhibits the peculiar features and lisping mouth of the eloquent 
unfortunate patriot; still, the upper part of the head is undoubtedly 
ideal. A classical cornelian in my collection, with the intaglio head 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes [52], shows the efforts of some artists of the 
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Fig. 62. 




D^mosteekss. 


Demetrius Pomorcetes, {FuUzhf eoU.) 


Macedonian period to blend idealism' with individualism. This 
king’s heroic beauty made the task easier; but as, in those times, 
a portrait always implied a kind of apotheosis, a buH's horn was 

Synopsia of the BriUsh MuseuxB;^ Lyclan Boom, Nos. 150-162. 
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added t© the head to designate Bemetrins as the son of Ifeptnne ; 
whilst in order to combine the horn with the human features, the hair 
'rwm eafved stiff, reminding one of the rigidity of a bulFs hair. 
Squally grand is the portrait of Perseus [53], the last king of Mace- 
donia, on a cornelian cameo in the imperial library at ParisJ®^ It so 

much resembles some ancient hero, that 
for a considerable time it was taken for 
Ulysses. Indeed, if we 
/ ^ Hellenic portraits, we 

/ ir must leave the territory of Greece, and 

seek for them among the more realistic 
nations pervaded by Hellenism, amid 
Greek art descended <from the 
loftier heights of imaginative heanty, to 
^ tread the humbler paths of reality. 

yj Hitherto no actual portrait has been dis- 
Pbeseus. covered belonging to the times of repub- 

lican Greece. The following beautiful 

’ head [54] on an Asiatic silver coin, in the 

British Museum, which hears the simple 
inscription BASIAEO^, (the coin) of the 
1 1 fi with the greatest plausibility 

attributed to the younger Cyrus: the die 
/ being sunk by some Ionian Greek at the 

1 m when this Satrap of Asia Minor rose 
)/ 1 # rebellion against his brother Arta- 
i/jA xerxes, and assumed the title of the king. 

Still, the features can scarcely be fairly 
taken for a portrait ; they are altogether 
Crars the tohkgeb. ideal, in fact the embellished representa- 
tion of the purest Arian tTpe. 

The aboriginal barbarism of the remoter provinces of the Mace- 
donian empire, — which was strongly modified, hut never entirely 
overcome by the civilization of the conquerors, — ^renders the history 
of Hellenism in Asia, after the death of Alexander, most instructive. 
It is recorded on the relics of its art, especially on the coins of those 
Greek dynasties which were not surrounded by Greek populations. 
From the shores of the Euxine to the confines, of India, they pro- 
claim the supremacy of Greek genius. Still, Hellenism maintains 
its glory only there where a continuous, uninterrupted, influx of 
Greek elementa keeps up the original blood and spirit of the con- 

Matix, Momtmeni^ IniUts., 1, XIX ^ and Prontisrieoa to Uie BuUetrn arcMol de VAihe* 
neeum Fran^cm of June, 1855. 
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fuerois, as for instance at the court of the Seleucid® at Antioch, and 
of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. But here the degeneration of the 
rojal houses could not destroy the fertilily of Hellenic art; though in 
all the countries which were locally separated from Greece, Hellenism 
declined, and went over into barbarism so soon as the original Greek 
blood of the conquerors was amalgamated with, and absorbed by, 
native intermixture. 

The coins of the kingdom of Bactria give the most striking illus- 
tration of this general rule. During the wars between the Seleucidse 
and the Ptolemies, Theodotus, the governor of Bactria about the 
middle of the third century, b.c., declared himself independent of 
Syria, and founded the Greek dynasty of the Bactrian kingdom. 
About the ^ame time the Parthians rose likewise in revolt against 
Antiochus Theos, and their success cut the Bactrians off from 
Greece proper, and even from the Grecians of Syria. Still, for about 
a century, Greek art beyond the Hindoo Eusb did not decline. 

The portrait of king Eucratides, king of Bactria, b, c. 170 [55], is, 
on the coins, a most creditable specimen of the taste and workman- 
ship of his artists.^® The isolation of the royal family, however, and 
its remoteness from Greece and from Hellenic influences, unavoid- 
ably brought about a relapse into barbarism. King Hermseus, lord 
of Bactria, B. c. 98 [56], on a coin in the British Museum, is, accord- 

Fig. 55. Fig. 56. Fig, 57. 


ing to Ms features, apparently a descendant of Heliocles ; but the 
workmanship of the coin is heavy and coarse, and after seeing it we 
can scarcely be surprised at learning that his dynasty was soon 
superseded by rude Turanian invaders, who, having no alphabet of 
iheir own, maintained at first the Greek, and then adopted the 
Indian letters and language. In the execution of the types of their 
coins, they exhibit the rudest barbarism. King Kadpbyses [57], 

;• ^ Jitt| oikli,er ^ Jb-fyma- 1S4|. * " ’!^ ‘ 



A.D. 50, had his name inscribed in Greek characters, on Ms coiHj 
now in the British Museum; but the shape of his skull is Turanian, 
and the die-sinker must have been a half-civilized and probably 
half-bred Bactrian. 

The series of the Arsacide coins is equally instructive, and leads 
to the same result The Macedonian conquest destroyed at once 
the old Persian institutions and civilization ; for, although Alexander 
assumed the royal insignia and maintained the court' etiquette 
and provincial administration of Persia, yet both he and his cour- 
tiers remained Greeks, and could not transform themselves into 
Asiatics. His successors in Asia, the Seleucidse, were still more 
averse to the old customs of the empire. They therefore removed 
their residence and the capital* of the empire from Babylon, which 
at tliat time was still highly flourishing, so far west as Antioch; and 
tried to introduce Greek manners and despotic centralized-civiliza- 
tion, into the provinces adjoining the seat of dominion. The out- 
lying Satrapies could not long be kept in subjection : and during the 
war between Antiochus Theos and Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 
Armces the Satrap stirred up the Parthians (256 b.c.), and at the 
head of his Scythian horsemen established the Parthian empire in 
opposition to the Greek Seleucidee, who could not hold the countiy 
beyond the Tigris. But Arsaces did not go back to the Achseme- 
nian institutions: he kept the Arian Persians in subjection, 'who jfrom 
the time of Cyrus to Alexander had been the rulers of the Empire : 
his I’ealm might easier be characterized as the revival of the Scythian 
empire of Astyages. The Parthians had no indigenous art of their 
own : according to Lucian, they , were ai> gjtXoxaXoi, not friends of art,^® 
and they had to borrow their artistic forms from their neighbors, 
just as the Shemitic nations had done before them. 

’While assuming the empire, they copied the Greek language and 
the Greek types of the Seleu- 
cidse on their coins ; and the 
poi'traits of Arsaces I. [58], 

(Phraates I.) 

Arsaces "V". [59], b. c. 190- 
165, on their silver coins in 
jl the British Museum, can 

If distinguished 

III from Greek coins, as regards 

^ s-rt: but the globular shape 

AasACBs I. of the Parthian skull cha^ 

racterizes them sufficiently 
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aa not Hellenic. The conquest of the Syrian Empire hy the Eomans 
soon cut off the influence of Hellenism, and isolated the Parthians, 
whose art relapsed gradu- 
ally into their original bar- Kg. 6i. 

saces XII. [60] (Phraates 

of Lucullus, Pompey, and | J 

AMAoiB XIL the XlXth [61], (Volo* 
geses IV., A.n. 196) ex- 
hibits a rudeness as if all the traditions of art had become forgotten. 
Still, he was a contemporary of the emperor Commodus. One genera- 
tion after him we see a new, national, Arian art reviving in Persia 
under the Sassanides. 

Similar causes led to similar results in the Crimea, or as the 
ancients called pt, in the Taurian or Cimmerian Chersonesus. 
Greek colonies from Heraclea and -Miletus established themselves 
here among the aboriginal, barbarians, and 
introduced art and civilization. Kings of K'g. 62 . 

these nations stood in friendly intercourse ^ 

with Athens and Byzantium, who used ’to 
buy here their corn ; until Mithridates the 
Great [62], king of Pontus, occupied the 
country (in 108 b. c.) which was to become 
the scene of his suicidd His portrait with ( 
the rich flowing haii> probably a copy from 
a statue representing him driving a cha- \ 

riot,^®* belongs to the wonders of Grecian art. 

The Greek dynasty of Mithridates, in the 
Crimea, died off in the second . generation with Asander ; and was 
succeeded by a long series of indigenous kings, who, without any 
historical importance, maintained their sway down to the 4th century 
of our era. During their reign the Greek colonies of Panticapfeum, 
Chersonnesus,Phanagoria,and Gorgippia, lost their Hellenic charac- 
ters by the continuous immigration of barbarians ; and all the tradi- 
tions of art disappeared little by little among the half-breed inhabi- 
tants of the countiy, — ^until all Grecian blood, and with it, civiliza- 
tion, became absorbed by intercourse with the barbarians. The 
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following likenesses of Sauromates L [68] (18-17 b, c.)^ Hheseuporis 
H. [64] under Domitian, and Ehescuporis III. [65], (212-219), from 
their coins in the British Museum, show the progressing rudeness of 


Ehesctjpoeis IlL 


Ehescuporis IL 


Saueomates. 


the representations, as well as the ebbing of Greek blood among a 
world of barbarians,” who, according to their features, belonged 
to the Slavonic race. 

We might have given equally instructive specimens of the power 
and successive extinction of Hellenism in Thrace, Cilicia, Adiabene, 
— from the coins of those countries, — clearly proving that foreign 
art cannot maintain itself among unartistical races for any length of 
time, but must decline and cease so soon as the artistical race which 
imported it has become thoroughly amalgamated with, and has 
merged into, the bulk of the natives. 


At the time of the revival of letters, when the attention of the 
scholars and princes of Italy was for the first time turned towards the 
remains of antiquity, all the statues and reliefs found in the peninsula 
were taken for Eoman ; and the antiquaries liked to explain any 
antique representation from Livy^s history, and Ovid's metamor- 
phoses. Grecian life was at that time nearly unknown ; the study 
of Greek literature remained subordinate to that of Eoman ; and 
the works of antiquity were regarded as illustrations of the Eoman 
classics. When, on the other hand, Winckelinan and his philosophi- 
cal school applied a deeper criticism to the relics of ancient art, treat 
ing them as equal in importance to the literary remains of classical 
antiquity, a reactionary notion spread all over Europe, that the 
Romans had no national art at all ; and the father of scientific archse- 
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ology, Winckelman Mmself, says:’® “I defy those who speak of the 
Roman style of art to describe its peculiarities or to determine its 
character."” About this, time it was proved with considerable display 
of erudition that fine arts were paid, but not honored? atRome. Plu- 
tarch was cited, who says in sober earnest that, how'ever we might 
admire the Olympian Jupiter, nobody would wish to become Phi- 
dias and Petronius also,'® who, though speaking satirically, still 
expressed the common Roman feeling by saying, that ‘a nugget of 
gold is more beautiful in' the sight of God and man, than anything 
produced by those foolish Greeks, Apelles and Phidias. Accordingly , 
it was believed that all the Roman sculptures, are the work of Greeks, 
mostly freed-men, who lived in that capital of the old world. Such 
views were q.uite in keeping with the prevalent idea that Roman and 
Greek mythology was altogether identical.^ The monuments of 
Rome, however, were soon more thoroughly sifted ; and a number of 
works of art were discovered at Pompeii, nearly all of them of 
Italian workmanship,— -and that, between the emperor Augustus 
(under whom the town was rebuilt, after having been nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake), and the emperor Titus, under whom it was 
buried. Archaeologists are, therefore, now enabled to fix more 
precisely the peculiarities and the character of the Roman style; 
although we must acknowledge that it is but a slight modification of 
Greek art. The original Romans had no feeling for fine art ; they 
were the offspring of unartistical Umbrians and Sabines, witli an 
admixture of Etruscans, who themselves possessed only a varnish of 
art superinduced. The few monuments which adorned republican 
Rome before tbe conquest of Grsecia Magna, — the statues of the 
Capitol and the effigies of the kings— were without exception of Tus- 
can workmanship ; BO were their copper-coinage, their houseffurm- 
ture their earthenware and bronze vases. The Romans never vied 
with their neighbors either in mechanical skill or m artistieal feeling ; 
their only task was conquest and aggrandizement, men at last, 
by the accumulation of wealth, luxury and desire of display mtro- 
dueed a yearning for works of art, and that statues and pictures began 
to play an important part at all the public shows, triumphs and enter- 
tainments, it was easier to plunder the provinces and to fill Rome 
with the most celebrated treasures of art from the temples and 
market-places of Greece, than to get them executed by native artists 
on the Tiber itself. Still, the growing demand and failing supply at 
length fostered art at Rome ; and though the ai-tists were mostly ot 
foreign extraction,— for it wa s not respectable for a Roman to 
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sculptor— Roman nationaliiy impressed its stamp on the coins and 

gems, reliefs and statues, marbles and bronzes, of the time of ^e 
Emperors. Tlie principal features of Roman art are a somewhat 
ponderous dignity, and a want of poetical inspiration, hut withal a 
close imitation of native, national truthfulness, and great regard for 
individuality; without that Greek freshness, freedom and harmony, 
which rouse in the beholder the consciousness of the divine nature 
of our soul. The composition of the Roman works of art is heavy, 
the execution often over-polished and, empty. Whilst the Greek 
artist selected his subjects from mythology, the Roman liked to re- 
present sacrifices, triumphal processions, military marches, battles, 
and ^‘alhciitiong" marriage-feasts and other scenes of domestic life. 
The Greek idealized the features of great men ; the Roman did not 
ennoble the ugliness of old Tiberius, the idiocy of Domitian, and 
the ferocious looks of Commodus and Oaracalla. The Greek made 
scarcely any distinction, in sculpture, between the Greek and the 
barbarian — ^the same idealism surrounds them both, and assimilates 
them to one another; the Roman artist made a characteristical dif- 
ference between enemies of Rome and the civii Momanus. Still, at the 
time of the Emperors, the Roman type itself had ceased to be con- 
stant Citizenship having been extended to half a world, barbarians 
constituted the bulk of the army, and their equally-barbarian officers 
were raised fii-st into the Senate, then to the imperial throne. Accord- 
ingly, the artists of Rome gave, on the whole, less importance to the 
type than to the costume of the foreign hostije nations, by which 
alone they differed from the mongrel Romans, who then represented 
a cosmopolitan amalgam of all the white races. On the great 
cameos of the time of Augustus and Tiberius, at Vienna and Paris 
(which, by their dramatic and picturesque composition of the groups, 
materially differ from Greek reliefs), the Pannonian and Yindelician 
prisoners have no individual features; nor is the statue of the “ river 
Jordan ” on the triumphal arch of the emperor Titus characterized 
by a Shennitic physiognomy ; but, on the column and arch of Trajan, 
which contains the best of all the Roman works of art, we easily 
recognise the Dacian [70] whose features are perpetuated in the Wal- 
laehian of our days. In the dying gladiator of the Capitol, and on 
the sarcophagus of the Vigna Ammendola,‘® we see the Celtic Gaul 
[71] represented ; and Mr. Gottling recognises an ancient German 
[69] in the statue of a prisoner which adorned a triumphal arch at 
Rome. 

After the eclectic idealism prevalent under the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian, we no longer find any endeavor to fix the 
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Eational peculiarities of foreign nations on monuments of art. The 
Teutonic Markomans on the columns of Antoninus, the Turanian 
Parthians on the arch of Septimus Severus, differ only by their cos- 
tume from Dacians, and from the Roman soldiers who fight against 
them; and we must admit that the pharaonic Egyptian artists 
remained unsurpassed, even by Greeks and Romans, in the aeciu'acy 
with which they observed and rendered the national type of all the 
tribes with which they happened to come into contact. The Assy- 
rians and Persians were second in this respect to the Egyptians ; still 
they were, on the whole, fiiithful enough, whereas with the Greeks any 
national peculiarity merged in the glorification of the human form : 
accordingly, Egyptians and Asiatics ai’e by them drawn and sculp- 
tured with Hellenic features. The Roman is by far more truthful, 
but his art is short-lived. Before Augustus it is either Etruscan or 
Greek ; after Septimus Severus it loses its national character, and 
step by step transforms itself into the Byzantine Christian. Two 
centuries carry us from the beginning of Roman art to its decay ; 
its fail bloom lasted only just for the score of years which embraces 
the reign of the emperor Trajan, since under Hadrian it lost its 
Roman features, and was swamped by an elegant and refined imita- 
tion of .every style of art. About the same time that the imj^erial 
throne fell into the hands of Asiatic Syrians, of Africans, Arabs, and 
northern barbarians, Roman art became barbarous, and revived only 
when, about the time of Justinian and his successors, a new nation- 
ality, — the Grseco-Byzantine — consolidated and crystallized itself 
under the influences of Christianity out of the mixture of all the 
races in the Roman empire. 

The earliest authentic Roman portrait J'ig- 67.' 

we know is the likeness of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus [67].^ All earlier effi- 
gies were either not portraits at all, — as Mk 

for instance, the seven Tuscan statues of mmj/l 
the kings, mentioned in the old authors, 
which stood before the Capitol, — or wfl 

they are too indistinct to be of use for 
ethnology. This applies to the heads 1 
we see on the family coins of Rome, upon w \ 

which the magistrates liked to pei'petU‘- 
ate the memory of illustrious ancestors, ^ ^ 1 

None of these silver coins are anterior to Scipio Africanus. 

the year 269 b. c ; their size ib small 
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aiid tlicir little RrtisticaL BesiclcSj W6 loiow from 

Pliny tliat the family pride of the Romans eared more for the names 
than for the likenesses of their ancestors. The admiral complains 
that whilst the original wax-efBgies' •represented the gi-eat men such 
as they really had been (they were probably casts of the faces of the 
doeeased), a later age delighted in silver busts and in the workman- 
ship of great masters (probably Greeks, and given to idealizing), 
without regard to the likeness. Pliny’s complaint cannot apply to 
the portrait of Scipio, which is entirely individual, and of that stern 
and energetic cast which fully expresses the Roman character. 
Scipio may be taken for a good specimen of the Roman patrician 
type; for, at his time the aristocracy had not yet lost its national 
purity by the admixture of foreign blood. Rot less characteristic 
istlie hoad of Agrippa [68],— -the friend, minister and son-in-law of 
Augustus, and mhternal ancestor of the emperors Caligula, Claudius 
and Rero. Rext to the Roman type represented by these two highly 
expressive portraits, let us consider the features of their enemies. 
Fig. 69 is the bust of a “barbarian” found in Trajan’s forum, now in 

Fig. 68. 


VirsARius Aoeippa, {Puhzky colt ) 

the Britisli MiisenTn. Mr. Combe, in his descinption of the ancient 
marbles of tlie British Museum, after adverting to the feelings of 
rage, disappointment and revenge strongly marked in this face, 
inclines to believe that tlie head was intended to represent A rmiriiiis 
tlic German hero, who defeated Varus, and was defeated by Germa- 
nieus. • Mr. Gottling, in an essay which has become very popular in 
Germany, attributes this head with specious reasons to Thumelicus, 
tlie figliter of Ravenna, son of Arminius. We therefore scarcely err 
in seeking the original Teutonic type in this excellent bust. 



Fig. 69. 



Barbaeiar. - 
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580 Bellouius, Veneres ArcuSf Rome, 1690, FI. 44, Victoria Dacica.’^ 

Ohservazioni sopra la Hatua del Gladiators morihondo: — BtilUiin universel, VIII, 1830, 
Aout. ; compare Pliny, XXXIV, 1 9-24. 


■The effigy of Deeebaliis, —prince of the Dacians [70],^^ is copied 
from a bas-relief originally belonging to 
the triumphal arch of Trajan, -vvliich by the 
addition of later patchwork has'been trans- 
formed into an arch in honor of the 
emperor Constantine. The effigy is pecu- 
liarly interesting for its resemblance to the 
present "Wallachians, true descendants of 
the ancient Dacians. This similitude 
between the Dacians and ITallachians is 
not exclusively confined to the cast of 
features nor to the costume, since we see 
on the reliefs of the column of Trajan, 
decorated with episodes of his Dacian 
campaign, that even this moral character has in one respect remained 
the same. The Romans seem to have been peculiarly struck by the 
ferocious treatment of prisoners among these Dacians; and they 
did not fail to represent the Dacian females, ■who tortured the disarmed 
and fettered Romans with raying brutality. The same feature 
recurred in the Hungarian war of 1849. Hungarian prisoners were 
tortured and murdered by the servile Wallachian population, — the 
females being always the most cruel among them. 

We copy the head of a Celtic Graul Fig. 71 . 

[71] from a sarcophagus found in the 
vineyard Ammendola at Rome. It 
is characterized by a peculiar Gallic 
necklace (torques), and by angular 
expressive features. For those of our 
readers who are less acquainted with 
the latest archaeological researches 
we mention the fact, that the cele- 
brated djdng-Gladiator of the Capitol 
has been recognized to be a Celt, by 
Hibby and by Raoul-Rochette. 

• This suggests a digression.. Having given the earliest effigy of a 
Celt, we feel bound to copy likewise the features of a Horraan, in 
order to put the principal ancestors of the inhabitants of the British 
Islands and of Horth America side by side. William the Conqueror 
lived in times and among nations unpropitious to art: his likeness, 

[72] therefore, cannot be peculiarly characteristic. It is taken from 
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the celebrated “IBayeux tapestrjj’’ which is eoBtexnporaneous, with 

this king, and attributed by traditioit 
to the needle of Mathilda, queen of the 
conqueror. We are sorry that, together 
with the hTorman type, we are unable 
to give a standard Anglo-Saxon effigy ; 
but queen Mathilda does not seem to 
have remarked any peculiar, differ- 
ence ‘between these two different na- 
tionalities; which, indeed, were of 
the same Scandinavo-Teutonic stock, 
— deduction made of the crowd of 
continental ‘ffiibustiers’' who flocked to 
the colors of Mllliam, and who were 
Normans only by courtesy. Accord- 
ingly, king Harold, on the Bayeux tapestry, resembles his cousin 
Wiliiam, with the slight exception, that he and his Anglo-Saxons 
wore mustaehios, whereas the Normans are closely shaved. 

Wq continue. If it should now be asked what representations of 
the different nationalities of old ha\^e to prove about the original 
“unity" or “diversity" of the human race, we point to the unniistakable 
constancy of the types of the- EgjTptians, Assyrians, ’Wallachs, Ne- 
groes, Jews, — which are at the present day exactly such as were repre- 
sonted on ancient monuments, — and quote Dr. Prichard’s words 
as to the importance of this fact: “If it should be found that within 
the period of time to which historical testimony extends, the distin- 
. guishiug characters of human races have been constant and undevi- 
ating, it would become a matter of great difficulty to reconcile this 
conclusion with the inferences obtained from other considera- 
tions.” 

To return to Eoman art. Its importance stands in no relation to its 
real merits; it had a marked influence not only over early Christian 
sculpture, hut even on mediiwal and modern art. The works of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Etruria, belong altogether to the domain of 
arclneology : modern artists disdain to he instructed by them, although 
they might learn from them that no style of art ever niaintained 
itself on any otlier basis than nationality but they cannot emanci- 
pate themselves from Greek and principally from Roman influences. 
It belongs to the peculiarities of our age, that, whilst the purity of the 
plastical forms of the Greek statues could not fail to maijitaiu their 
impoitauce as models for statuaries, the Roman has-relief continues to 
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be imitated by our sculptors. They prefer its crowded, melo-drama- 
tic groups, and the slight attempt at perspective (by raising the 
figures of the first plan and gradually depressiiig those of the second 
and third), to the graceful and simple Greek bas-relief, whicli is regu- 
lated by the artistic feeling of the sculptor, not by unartistieal rules, 
—for instance, on the friezes of the Parthenon and of the Mausoleum. 
But, we ought not to forget that the sculptors of our clay belong 
mostly to the neo-Latin nations: and being imbued with the spirit of 
Eomau literature in preference to that of Greek, they feel instinctively 
a greater attraction towards the works of imperial Rome, than of re- 
publican Greece. So, too, does the bulk of the public ; which appre- 
ciates much more the elegance of the statues of the Belvidere,— all 
of them works of the Roman period, — than the sublime beauty of 
the Elgin marbles, and the chaste drawing on some vases of Etruria 
and Grecia magna. 

We have now, in the course of our ethnological survey of the 
history of art, arrived at the decay of the nations. of classical anti- 
quity, and reached the dawn of Christian art. We miglit easily 
pursue our researches down to the present day, through the Byzantine 
period, into the exclusively-national art of Italy, of Germany, of 
Spain, of France, of Belgium, and of Holland; hut the characteristics 
of all these “ schools,” or rather nationalities, of painting, are so well 
knowirthat it is not necessary to point out their diversity. The 
history of Christian art has often been written, and leads invariably 
to the result, that art never developed itself hut on a national ‘basis ; 
that close imitation of foreign forms never could impart life to art; and 
that eclecticism invariahlg leads to destruction. Accordingly, the 
Academies of painting and sculpture, founded upon eclecticism, 
and rejecting art’s national development, became always and'every- 
where the tombstones of art. 


TUI.-— ART OF AMERICAK FATIOKS. 

The time has not yet arrived for -writing the history of the indige- 
nous art of the Red-race. The monuments of the ante-Columhian 
civilization of America but little regarded in their country, are 
excessively rare in Europe. There arc but few persons, either in the 
United States or the Spanish republics, who care for antiquity. The 
English race is too much occupied with the interests of the prescTit, 
the Spanish too much disturbed with fears about the future, and 
therefore, both too unsettled and too uncomfortable, to devote 
much attention to the relics of an antiquity, which, however impor- 
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tant for tlie pHlosopher and the Mstorian of human civilization, has 
neither the charms and heaiity of the Grseco-Eoman period, nor the 
historical interest of Egyptian, Assyriaji, or early Christian art* The 
Bed nations, of whose works we speak, are strangers to ns; their 
civilization remained entirely nneonneeted with onr history; and 
was too different from, and too inferior to, the clevelopTnent of the 
Japetides, Shemites, and Turanians. Even Chinese aii; has a greater 
chance of becoming the object of study, than the monnments'of the 
nionnd-builders, of the Toltecs and Aztecs of Mexico and Central 
America, and of the Quichuas and Aymaras of Pern and the Lake 
of Titicaca. China is still a mighty empire; its civilization, how- 
ever strange, cannot be ignored by ns; and the monuments of 
Chinese art may facilitate a correct appreciation of the institutions, 
the religion and morals, of more than three hundred millions of 
men, — with whom, at the same time, traflic is profitable. 

American art, on the other hand, is in no way linked to the present 
age. The refined amateur is repelled by the homeliness of most of 
tlie artistical relies, which the historian is, as yet, unable to connect 
with ceriain dates and personages. This is the reason why hut very 
few persons care for Mexican, Central American, and Peruvian anti- 
quity ; and how it comes to pass, that among all the public Museums 
of Europe there are hut two, the Louvre at Paris, and the British 
Museum in London, which systematically admit American monu- 
ments into their treasuries of art. Of private collections I know but 
four : the Central American antiquities at the couiitiy-seat of the 
late Mr. Preudeuthal, in Moravia (Austria), who fell a victim to his 
zeal in searching for antiquities in the tropical climate of Guatemala, 
and died soon after his return to Vieuiia ; the extensive collection 
of Mr. IThde at Handschuhsheim, near Heidelberg (Grand duchy 
Baden); and the two Mexican and Peruvian cabinets of MM. 
Jomard and Allier at Paris. M. Adrien de Longperior publislied, 
in 1852, a Notice of the monuments exhibited in the American Hall 
of the Louvre, from which we see that it contains : 

I. — 680 relics of Mexican art, consisting of mythological statuettes, 
vases, gems, seals, utensils, instruments of music, weights and mea- 
sures in volcanic stone, granite, basalt, terra-cotta, bronze, crystal, 
obsidkn, jade, jasper, and wood. 

II. — A few fragments from Palenque. 

HI. — About three hundred statuettes and vases, implements and 

The Louvre has, within, thie last few years, acquired the Mexican Antiquities of M. 
Latoiir Allard, published m Lqrd Bdn^hcrougk’s gi'cat work : received as gifts the equally 
important Peruvian autaquiti^ of, Mobs. Augraud, toprether with the smnWov collections of 
Blcssrs. Massieu de Clainij^ ¥. %bS€acber^ and several other geutlemcB. 
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woollen fabrics of Pertij from Cuzco, Lambazeque, Quiloa, Bodogon, 
Arica and, Tmxillo. 

IV. — Some twenty artistical objects from the Antilles and Ilayti. 

The collections of the British Museum have not yet been described 
and published. Huddled together as they are, in one of the smaller 
rooms, with Hindoo, Burmese, Japanese, and Chinese idols, and 
with the implements and curiosities of the South-Sea isles, they fail 
to attract the attention of the visitors. The . Mexican Cabinet con- 
sisting principally in pottery, or in statuettes and reliefs in terra 
ootta, is one of the most extensive, and shows that the traditions of 
Aztec art long survived the conquest by Coi'tez ; since we find a 
Spanish Viceroy moulded in clay by a native artist, who did not fail 
to distort the features of this Spanish hidalgo into the typical Mexi- 
can forms, no less tlj^n to give him their American cast of skull, 
and of the cheek-bones ! The Peruvian antiquities are likewise ex- 
clusively of baked clay ; some of them gems of native art. The 
Museum might easily enrich its American treasures; for, as I 
learned from the most reliable sources, many Peruvian gold and 
silver idols find their way into the Bank of England and the Royal 
Mint, where the}' are melted down ; since they have no artistic, if 
great arclueological, and still greater, it would seem, monetary value. 

Many American Antiquities were published in the extensive, and 
more or less ' costly works, of Kingsborough, Humboldt, Lenoir, 
Warden, TBchudi, Rivero, Waldeck, Catherwood, d'Orbigny, Stephens, 
'Horman, Brantz Mayer, Bartlett, and Squier; but, failing to interest 
the public in tire same way as Asiatic and European antiquities, 
they remained unknown beyond the cii'cle of some ethnological 
scliolars, so that few persons are aware of the extent and the artisti- 
cal importance of the Monuments of America, We have, in the 
following wood-cuts, selected the most characteristic and best sculp- 
tured specimens of the ante-Columbian art of the new world, in hoj>e 
tlnxt they may become the means of exciting a greater interest for 
them on both sides of tlie Atlantic, As it is the object of illustra*r 
tions to instruct by view, as well, and often more than by explication, 
we add but few woi'ds to them. 

The great majority of the ancient monuments of America will for- 
ever remain unconnected with history, — ^mysterious relics of a civi- 

[I perceive that an anonymous ** viator” advertises in the National Intelligencer (Wash- 
ington, n. C., 18th October, 1856), a forthcoming volume, wherein **more than twenty 
gentlemen, embracing the bench, the bar, the clergy^ and members of the medical profes- 
sion, have come forward ” — all in Western Tirginia, too — and are actually going to vouch 
for the indubitable authenticity of that famous, among archmologista, as 

Schoolcraft's Ohio pebble, engraved » diiiSesreat eliKhaheta at. ** Grave Greek , 

!lo fimihtate Its in giood> the rec^e^is- 
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lization wliich tliey alone record and exponud. Mexican antiquities, 
however, will soon receive an additional importance by the pnblica- 
iion (as we learn from his friend Mr. E. Geo. Sqnier) of M. AuMn, 
the French savant who has devoted a life of study to the researches 
on the Aztec language and literature; having, by a residence of thir- 
teen years in Mexico, and by the lucky discovery of the collections 
and MSS. of Botturini, become able to obtain all the materials and 
the information for deciphering them, so as to elucidate the history 
of the Aztec empire previous to Cortez. A few years hence, the 
ante-Columbian history of Mexico will be as accessible to us as the 
early annals of any European nation; for hieroglyphical documents 
are not wanting which contain this information : whilst the researches 
of Botturini, which in the past century were cut short by the Span- 
ish Inquisition, have been now resumed by M. Aubin ; and, in his 
hands, have aftbrded the key for reading these sealed hooks.^®® 

The hunter tribes of America evince no feeling for plastical beauty; 
yet withal, like the Turks and the Celts, they have a considerable 
talent for decorative designs, and some perceptions of the harmony 
of colors. The originality and ornamental combination of their bead- 
work and embroidery is sufficiently known, but they always feil in 
rendering the human- form. Far higher was the civilization of that 
race which preceded them in the trans-Alleghanian States. We call 

that I give this announcement a wider circulation than the threatened hooh is 

destined to obtain, by referring the curious to Squier’s “ Observations on the Aboriginal 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” New Yprk, 8vo., 1847, pp. 71-9 (Extract from the 
Tranmctions of the American Ethnological Bockiy,-^ ol. ii.); and to Types of Mankind, pp. 
662-S,— a IL G.] 

Among recent articles which show how this new school of American archseologists 
augments, — consult SaoiER, Aztec Picture-writing” {New York Tribune, Noy. 24, 1852 ) : — 
Bartlett, “ The Aboriginal Semi-civilization of the Great California Basin, with a Refuta- 
tion of the popular theory of the Northern Origin of the Aztecs of Mexico” (New York 
Berald, April 4, 1854): — Aubik, ♦‘Lang. Americaine. Langue, Littdrature et Ecriture 
Mexicaines” {EncyclopMie du BiMe, Tome xxvi., Supplement, pp. 500-7 ) Squibb, 

Indiem Ouatmos du Nicaragua” (AthencBum Fran^ais, 22 Bdcembre, 1855 ) Pbisse 

n’AvENNES, “Honduras — Amdrique centrale {^Illustration, Paris, 8 Ddcembre, 1865): 

Brassbtjk be Bottbbourg, “ Letter from Rabinal— Department of Vera Paz ” {London Athe- 
nceum, Dec. 8, 1855) Idem, “ Notes d’un Voyage dans rAmdrique centrale— Lettre a M. 
Alfred Maury” {Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, Paris, Aoht, 1865): — with Squier’s cri- 
tique on said letter (Op. ciL, Ddc. 1855 ):— Tbubnee, “The New Discoveries in Guatemala,” 
and “Central American Archeology” {London Athmeeum, 12th Jan., and 31st May, 1856) ; 
since enhanced in interest by Don Jos^ Antonio Urrtjtia's “Discovery of additional Mo- 
numents of Antiquity in Central America” {Ihidem, IS Dec. 1856). The new work of Db. 
ScHERZER brings another distinguished pioneer into the field ; and we have reason to hope 
that much light will he thrown upon the Indian languages of New Mexico, California, &c., 
by the conjoint researches of two gentlemen eminently qualified for the task— Mr. John R. 
Bartlett (late U. S. Boundary Commissioner to Mexico, and now Secretary of State for 
Rhode Island), and Prof. Wm. W. Turner (of the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C.). 
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them ^^laoiind-bBiiders/' from the regular fortifications which they 
have erected in several of the western and southern States. The 
IsTatchez, destroyed by the French of Louisiana, in the last century, 
seem to have, in part., belonged to them. A most characteristic,— we 
may say artistically-beautiful — ^liead [73] in red pipe-clay, the work- 
manship of these unknown mound-builders, dug up and published 
by Squibb, exhibits the peculiar In- 
Man features so faithfully, and with 
such sculptural perfection, that we can- 
not withhold our admiration from their 
artistical proficiency; It proves three 
things: 1st, That these ^^mound-build- 
ers” were American InMam in type 
2d, That time (age ante-Columbian, but 
otherwise unknown,) has not changed 
the jfype of this indigenous group of 
races:— and 3d, That the “mound-build- 
ers” were probably acquainted with no 
other men but themselves. In every 
way confirming the views of the author 
of Crania Americana, 

The monuments of Mexico partake more of the decorative charac- 
ter, and we cannot but admire their ingenuity in making use of the 
most refractory materials for artistical purposes. The following three 
heads were all published by the various authors of Antiquith Mexi- 
eaineB, Fig. 74,^^ carved of wood, is remarkable for its finish and 
elegance; fig. 75^ belongs to a statue of volcanic stone; fig. 76^^ 
is of 'smaragdite, a green, hard, gem-like stone, wiiich cannot, by our- 
selves, be worked otherwise than by steel or bronze, and requires the 
action of the wheel and emeiy. All of them are characterized by the 


i£7 [Whilst correcting proof, I learn, with the deepest regret, of the demise, at New York 
on the 14th Dec. 1856, of Dr. Hermann E. Ludewig ; whom I saw quite well there last Oc- 
tober. Our mutual friend Mr. Trubner will deplore, with our fellow-students, this sudden 
loss ,the more, as he has in press the crowning monument of Ludewig’s arduous labors — the 
^^Bibliography of American Aboriginal Linguistics^^ — the MSS. of which we looked OTor 
together, in London. — G. R. G.] 

1®* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley^ 1848, p. 245, hg. 145. 

Antiquites Mexicaines {Relation des Trois JExpSd, du Cap, Dupaiz, 1805-7, dessim de 
Castafteda — ^par Lenoir, Warden, Farctt, Babad^re, St. Priest, &c., Paris, 2 yoIs. folio, 
1834) — pi. Ixiii., fig. 121, p, 53— 2nde Exp^d. 

Ident^ pi. yi, p. 7 — Ire Exp4d. 

201 Idem, Supplement, pi. vii. p. 13 — 3me Exp^d. : — compare also Humboldt (Viies dei 
Cordilleras, Paris, fol. 1810, pi 66), ‘'Tete gravde en pierre dure paries Xndiens Muys- 
cas {Researches, tr. Williams, London, Syo.,, 1814, ii. p, 205) ; who considers the stone a 
smanigdite, and the workmanship New Grenadian. 
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peculiar features of tlie Central American gtoup of tte E.ed-me% 


Fig. 74. 


Fig. 75* 



in the formation of the skull, as well as by their 
high cheek-bones. 

The drawings of the Mexican hieroglyphical 
and pictorial MSS. are of a conventional and 
decorative character. The following group 
from the astronomical Fejervary codex, is in- 
serted to represent the state in which they por- 
tray the phases of the moon, according to Aztec 
mythology. We see first the sun and the 
moon quarrelling [given in w'ood-cut 77]: the 
next group, in tte original MS., shows, the 
defeat of the moon, which in the third group is 
swallowed by the sun ; the fourth figure represents the triumphant 
sun; in the fifth, the conqueror (very unsesthetically) spits the head 
of the moon out, as symbol of the first quarter.^ 

We merely figure one specimen: the subject being hardly intelli- 
gible without the colors of the original. 

Of a higher importance are the antiquities of Central America ; 
though a comparison of the ditferent publications on the ruins of 
Paienqu6 clearly shows, that a faithful copy of those monuments 
belongs still to the desiderata of archseolpgy. The idiotic head [78] 
published by Waldeck,^ with the peculiar artificial deformation of the 


Fig 76. 



Mexican Gem. 


^ Kingsborotjgh, Antiquiiiea of Mmco^ iii. ; “ MS. in the possession of GsU)riel Fejcr- 
vaiy”~figs. 3, 6, 6, 7. 

Pitioresque et ArcMologique dam la province de Yucatan, 1834-6, Paris, fol. 
1837 : pi. xxii. p. 105-— “Relief astaronomique de Palenqu^” — (differently given in Del Rio, 
DmCTipUoTif 1822, pL S.) 
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Mexican Illuminated MS. 


Fig. 78. Pig. 79. 



PALENQUi'BELlEE. 


glcnll ; and the terra-cotta idol, [179] 

— l)(,)tli from Yucatan, — -show a ten- 
dency towards decorative art; which 
treats even the human form merely 
for ornamental pui-poses, and there- 
fore lays a peculiar stress on the head- 
dress. eyebrows, wrinkle's, and other Ydoat.'is-idoi. 

accessories, in preference to the purity 

of tbc principal forms. In fact we may characterize the reliefs of 
Palenque by this peculiarity, which vre observe in a smaller degree 
on IMcxican reliefs. 

The few monuments of Guatemala hitherto published, among those 
discovered by Squier, are of a purer taste and higher artistical cha- 
racter. This inedited colossal head [80], obligingly coimnunicated to 
us-from his well-stored portfolio, found by him at Yulpates, m 18o3, sur- 
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passes in teanty all we knew before of tlie art of tlie Red-race. The 

simplicity of design, the exquisite 
80. finish of execution, and the earnest 



0 UATEMALIAN-IDOI.. 


expression of the head in question (to 
which our wood-cut does not do ade- 
quate justice), place it on an equal 
footing with the productions of any 
Japetide race. Still, the Indian cluirac- 
ter of the features attests sufReiently 
its indigenous origin. We owe this 
gem of American sculpture to the libe- 
rality of Mb. Squiek ; wdiose name is 
associated with so many iniportant re- 
searches and enterprises, that he has 
been able easily to transflu’ to us the 
honor of publishing tlie l)est of all 
American statuary. To it we add, as 
specimens of Oeiitral American style, 
three heads froiii one of his published 
works.^^ 



Ffj?. 81. 'Fig. 82. Fig. Bti. 



Nicabaguan. Nicakaguan. Nicaraguan. 


We copy from the work of de Rivero and vox T.schudi,^ the fol- 
lowing terra-cotta head [84], as a specimen of reruvian art; and, in 
order to show the affinity of Indian art all over America, we com- 
pare it with a Mexican terra-cotta head [85].“' The resemblance 
in artistic treatment between both figures is most striking. 

Tschudi, with an exaggeration easily explicable in the discoverer 
and commentator of monuments formerly unknown, compares his 
Peruvian vase to any Etruscan work of pottery ; but, even if v'e must 
dissent from his view" in respect to the workmanship of the liead pub- 

^ Nicaragua, New York, 1852— No. 81, fromi., p. 802, “Idol from Momotombita,”— No. 
82, from ii., p. 62, “Idols at Zapatero” — ^No. 83, ii., p. 52, sfame sculptures. 

Antiguedades Feruana^i Vienna, 4to., 1851, Atlas, lamina ix. — head on a vase. 

^ Antiguiiii Memaints^ 2nde Expedition, pi. xxiv. fig. 71, p. 20. 
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lished by bim, we may admit the bigli proficiency of Peruvian art, 
Fig. 84. Fig. 85. 


Mexican TERRA-COTTA* 

when we behold two most exquisite 
terra-cotta heads of the British Mu- 
seum; which, according to the label 
on them, were found in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Titicaca* Both 
of them are here edited for the first 
time. The male head [86] compares advantageously with works 
of Egyptian or Etruscan artisanship, whilst preserving the charac- 
ter of tlio Indian race; and the female head [87], with its artificial 


Peruvian Vase. 


Fig. 80 . 


Fig. 87. 


Peruvian Male. 


Peruvian Female, 


deformity of the skull, gives us the highest idea of the artistical 
endowments of the Aymaras. 

These few Bpecirneus of the indigenous ante-Columbian art of 
America show sufficiently the constancy of the Indian type — as pre- 
served now in the very geographical province whence each relic has 
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been derived — during all the historical period of the ■STew orld, and 
its great difference from Chinese and Japanese works of art. Could 
we hope that the monuments of Central and South America might 
attract the attention and excite the interest of more American scholars 
than hitherto, the theory of the Mongol origin of the Red-men would 
soon be numbered among exploded hypotheses, — to be forgotten, 
like the fond illusions of Lord Kingsborough ; who succumbed pre- 
maturely, 'tis said, fortuneless in pocket and aberrated in mind, 
owing to liis sincere and munificent endeavors to deduce American 
Indians ” from the falsely-supposed “ loiit Ten Tribes of Ismeh” 

IX.— ^GK SOME OF THE U K A R T I S T 1 0 A H E A C E S. 

Count de Gobineau’s publication on the Inequality of human 
races^i^ certainly a work sparkling with genius and originality, if 
indulging in some wild hypotheses not supyported by history. By 
one of his most startling assertions he derives the aptitude for art, 
among all the nations of antiquity, from an amalgamation with Blaek 
races. For him, Egyptians, Greeks, Assyrians and Etruscans, are 
half-breeds, mulattoes ! We would not notice this strange and alto- 
gether-gratuitous hypothesis, had not several other works — unscien- 
tific, but important by the intense popularity they have acquired, — 
held out the ex]>ectation that the Black races might, after all, 
turn out to be artistical, and hence bring about a ne-w era of art. 
Sober history does not encourage such dreams, nor can the past of 
the Black races w^arraiit them. Long as history lias made mention 
of negroes, they have never had any art of their own. Their features 
are re(*orded by their ancient enemies^ not by themselves. Egyptian 
kings who, from the earliest times of antiquity, came often into 
collision with the lilacks, had them figured as defeated enemies, 
as prisoners of war, and as subject nations bringing tribute. Their 
grotesque features, so much difiering from the Egyptian type, made 
tiiem a favorite subject for sculptural supports of thrones, chairs, 
vases, &c. ; or painted under the solos of sandals, of which instances 
abound in Museums as well as in the larger works on Egypt. 

To the many examples of monumental negroes furnished in 
‘‘Tyj>GS of Alankiud,’' we add two that are inedited, due to M. 
Prisse d’Avennes’s friendship for his old Egyptian comrade, Mr. 
Gliddon. The first [fig. 88] is accompanied by the following mepro- 

Ksifaimr V Ineyalit^ des Rae&$ TIumaines; 8vo, vols. T, H, 1858; TIL 1854; IV, 1865. 
Cf.. (»ri the snnic FnUjoct, Pott, UngltmJikeit Mmsahlich^ JRaasen haupimchlich vom sprach- 
u:ismisdiajiiichen siandpunkU^ i85G. 


UNARTISTIOAL RACES,' ■ 18':9 

randuta ^‘^Tombeau de Schampthe (Thebes), — sous AmomopJi IH'* 



— about the 10th century b. o. The 
second [fig. 89] is the head of one 
of two exquisitely-designed and 
colored full-length negroes, identical 

in style, supporting a ^^Vase peiiit <^\ 

(jaune, traits rouges) siir les parois \ 

dll tombeau do AYcMsiou, pr^tre \ 

charge de Tautel et des eeritures du — J W 

grande temple de Thebes, sous O ( 

Ramses VII, ~XX^ dynastie (hypo- ^ ^ 

gees de Gournah).” The -first cor- Akcient Negro. 

roborates that which, since Morton'»s 

day, has ceased to be disputed,' viz : the existence, during all thtj 
monumental period of Egypt, of at least three distinct tyf^s of man 
along the Xile, Egyptian, Shemitic and Nigritian; the second (which 
point, Mr. Gliddon's and M. Prisses’s long familiarity with Egypt 
render them competent autiiiorities to assert), is identical, after BOOO 


Fig. 88. 


Adaiic and African. 

(Theban Sculptures —■ XVIIth dynasty — IGth century B. C.) 


years of iim.% with the ordinary class of black slaves still imported 
from the iip];M 3 r Mle-basin for sale in the bazaars at Cairo. 

Both these monuments belong^to the XVIIth and XXth dynasties, 
which carried the arms of the Pharaohs to the upper Xile and to the 
Euphrates. The other artistical nations of antiquity knew little of 
the Xegro-race. They did not come before Solomon’s epoch into 
immediate and constant contact with it. We see soon after, how- 
ever, a negro in an Assyrian battle-scene of the time of S argon, at 
Khorsabad [90].^ He might have been exported from Memphis by 

Phcenician slave-dealers to Asia, 
where he fell fighting for his 
master against the Assyrians; who 
did not fail to perpetuate the 
memory of such an extraordinary 
feature as a hkek warrior must 
have been to them. On that re- 
markable relief of the tomb of 
Darius Ilystaspes, at Pei'sepolis, 
[mpra, p. ? fig. 85) we have seen 
the negro as a representative of 
Africa. The Greeks seldom di'ew 
blacks: still, on beautifiil vases of 
the British Museum we meet with 
the well-known negro features in a 
battle-scene. [See the annexed plate IX, fig. 1]. Another such 
vase, with the representation of Hercules slaying negroes, has been 
published by Micali.®^® Etruscan potters,* who, as already remarked, 
liked to draw Oriental types, moulded vases into the shape of a negro 
head, and coupled it sometimes with, the head of white males or 
females. The British Museum contains several of these veiy cha- 
racteristic utensils. [See Plate. IX, figs. 2, 3, 4]. These two Etru- 
rian vases are not older than the 4tli century b. c.— probably between 
200 and 250 b. c. The medal-room of the British Museum contains, 
besides, three silver coins of Delphi, age about 400 b..c.; having on 
one face the head of a negro, with the woolly liair admirably indi- 
cated ; and on the other a goat’s liead seen in front-view, between 
two dolphins, the usual type of Delphi. We know likewise several 
Eoman cameos, w^hich represent negroes with ail the refined elegance 
of the imperial epoch [91], Thus we possess effigies of negroes 
drawn by six different nations of antiquity: Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, Etruscans aiid Romans; from about the 18th cen- 
tos JBOTTA, Monument de Ninive, 88. Monumenii AnticM. 


Fig. 90. 



Ehobsabad-Negro. 





^ T. Petbonii AEBiTEij Batwicon^ cap. CH: — compai^e the extract from ViBcri. In Types 
of ManU-nd (p. 25j>) j and the quotation from LoostAH’s Pablesi (p, 246) which is but the 
Arabian or PersiaS dress of the same idea ip JSsor’s* 
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Fig. 91 . 


tery B. c., to the j&rst centuries of our era, whicli all speak for the 
unalt^able constancy of the negro type such as it 
is in our own days. We see that it was not only 
the color, hut the peculiar type that struck the 
ancients ; and which the Romans, for instance, 
knew quite as minutely as any modern ethnolo- 
gists. -Petronius, who lived under the emperor 
Sero, describes, in _ his STovel, three vagabond 
literary men who, having taken passage in a 
ship on the Mediterranean, suddenly discover that 
it belongs to a merchant On, board, whom two of 
them haii previously robbed. Dreading his revenge, 
one of them says : 


''' Eumolpus, being a scholar^ bas certainly ink with him : let us therefore dye ourselves 
from top to toe, and as Ethiopian slaves we shall be at bis command without fear of torture; 
for by the change of color we shall deceive our enemies.” But Ociton exclaims in reply: 
** as if color alonje could transform our shape I for many things have to conspire that the lie 
might be maintained under any circumstances. Or can -we fill our lips with an ugly swell- 
ing? can we crisp our hair with an iron? and mark our forehead witli scars ? and distend 
our shanks into a curve? and draw our heels down to the earth? and change our beard into 
a foreign fashion? — artificial color besmears the body, but does not change it.’’ 211 


Voltaire has somewhere wittily rem-arked, ^Hhe first white man 
who* beheld a negro must have been greatly astonished; but the 
reasoner who claims that the negro comes from the white man 
astonishes me a great deal more.” 

Negroes, however, are not the only unartistical race. We have 
already spoken of the Shemites among the whites, and we must add 
to them the Turanian or Turk-Tartar family of nations ; that is to say, 
the Hungarians proper, the Turks and Turkomans, the Finns, and 
some migratory tribes of southern Siberia ; none of them ever having 
produced any painter or sculptor. But not even all the Japetides are 
endowed with artistical tendencies. The Celts and Slavonians, and 
among the Teutonic races, the Scandinavians, had no national art. 
The xmagexy of their epics and lyrics is neither picturesque nor 
sculptural ; their buildings, pictures and statues, are characterized by 
no peculiar type, and are either the works of foreigners, or servile 
imitations of imported models. The Turks and Celts have, at least, 
a peculiar feeling for ornament, for decorative art and harmony of 
colors ; hut all the other nations mentioned above have never felt 
that inward impulse which prompted even the semi-civilized Toltecan 
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nations of America to build gigantic structures and to adorn tliem 
with sculptures and paintings the genius of art has never smiled 
upon them. But, such being the indubitable' facts of history, have 
we therefore to consider Hungarians, Celts, Shemites and Scandina- 
vians, as lower races than the ante-Columbian Aztecs of Mexico, and 
the Ajmaras and Quichoas of Peru ? Are we, because some nations 
got peculiar endowments not shared by other races, to transfer these 
facts into the moral, social, and political sphere ? Are the scientific 
facts about the original unity” or diversity” of human races, and 
their equal or unequal mental and artistic endowments, to bear 
upon their political, social, and legal treatment ? Are the Shemites 
to be despised because they cannot understand epics and theogonies ? 
and the Celts oppressed because their imagination predominates 
over their reasoning faculties ? and the Hegroes enslaved because 
they never arrive at orthography or grammatical correctness? Will 
the Hungarians, if they could he forced to forget their language and 
to speak German; and the Poles, if they merge into the Russian 
family, become more useful to mankind than in their own languages? 
Will they, by changing their idiom, change their national peculiari- 
ties? Can they develope themselves under oppression and on a 
foreign basis, better than in freedom and in their national individu- 
ality? To-all these questions there is but one reply: whatever be 
their origin and endowments. They are all men; that is to say, 
beings possessing reason and conscience, responsible for their actions 
to their Creator, to mankind and to themselves, able to recognise 
trath, and to discern between right and wrong, and therefore they 
are equally entitled to ^riife, liberty and pursuit of happiness.” 

^2[So true is this remark, that Walbeck ( Yucatan, p. 34) relates how the Meridaftoa are 
excellent imitators and clever workmen to this day; possessing, like their ancestors, an innate 
power for sculpture and drawing. Again, in a more austral and less artistic part of America, 
the mn/<2«o-hreed3 between Indians, negroes and Portuguese, have much talent for art 
(Debret, Voyage pittorssquc au Bresil, III, p. 84). In spite even of Islamism, this perdu- 
rable race-instinct breaks forth in Egypt among the Theban feMhsi whose Benvenuto 
Cellinis, with the humblest mstruments, manufacture modem antiques” with sufficient 
skill to gratify that “love for Egyptian art” professed by the most fastidious Anglo-Saxon 
tourist. Ali CAMMboNEE was, during my time at Thebes, the Shlykh of native artists in 
that line. My friend Mr. A. C. Harris, and myself, supplied him with all the small tools we 
could spare (bits of tin and glass, broken penknives, nails, old toothbrushes, &c.), in hopes 
through such means, under Providence, to flood the market with antiquarian curiosities 
satisfactory to “les badauds;” and thus obviate the necessity for their chipping the monu- 
ments. (See my Appeal io the Antiquarke, London, Madden, 1841, pp. 189-45). G. R. G.] 
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iX.' — HINDOO AND CHINESE GIYILIE ATIONS AND ART. 

The peninsula of the Indus and Ganges is separated from the 
mainland of Asia, by sand-deserts and ranges of inaccessible moun- 
tains. The few long and narrow passes which lead througli these 
mountains, were rarely used as means of communication with the 
"West and IsTorth, for they are the home of warlike robber-tribes, ac- 
customed to levy black-mail on the surrounding populations. The 
currents of the sea, and the directions of the winds, led the enter- 
prise of the Hindoos to the South-East, to the Mala}' peninsula and 
its island-wox’ld. It was thither that India sent her culture and re- 
ligion : un touched hy the lively development of the classical western 
world, she remained unconnected with the current 'of our history. 

Scarce and faint w’'ere the legends about that great country of the 
East, which, in times of classical antiquity, reached the West by the 
way of Persia and Arabia. The mythical tradition of the triumphs 
of Bacchus, and Hercules, 'was all that reminded republican Greece 
of the home of spices and gems. Guided by this tradition, Alex- 
ander the Macedonian reached the frontiers of the fable-land; but 
even his adventurous spirit had to give up progress into the interior. 
The elephants, which he brought from the upper Penjaub, decided 
the battles of his successors for more than half a century after his 
death ; down to the time when the last of them went up the Capito- 
line hill, in the triumph of Curius Dentatus. This ‘animal must have 
lived full fifty years -in Macedonian harness after the war with 
Pyrrhus; being the last evidence of the unrivalled eastern conquests 
of the great Macedonian. The Roman Legions were never able to 
surmount the difficulties which barred access to HindostAn ; and a 
few merchants and ambassadors were the only western people, who, 
during the times of classical antiquity, had seen the saci'ed rivers of 
the peninsula.^^^ The development of society, religion, government, 
and art, with the Hindoos, their institution of castes, their single and 
efficient system of self-government, their elaborate code of law, their 
epic and dramatic jjoetry, and their stupendous wmrks of architec- 
ture and sculpture, are, therefore, all of indigenous gi'owth. They 
are certainly not derived from, and many of them are probably 
much anterior to, the Macedonian invasion ; which could not have 
left any lasting trace ; both from its short duration, and from the 

213 One of these successful travellers, Babdesanes, gives us the first description of a 
Hindoo rock-temple adorned with the sculptures of an androgynous God. See Pouphyeius 
apud Stob-EUM, Eclog, Phys. i. p. 144. 
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comparati vely small extent of the territory overrun hy the forces of 
Alexander, and even of Seleucus and Demetrius, his Sj- rian and 
Bactrian successors. 

[The Punjab remained under the nominal sway of the Macedonians for about ten year§, 
when this supremacy was thrown off by Sandracottus {Chandragupta)^ about ;317 b. 
when Seleucus of Syria found it wiser to make peace with the rebel Hindoo raja, and to 
give him his daughter in marriage. The Greek kings of Baotria, from ‘Demetrius to 
Menander and ApoHodorus,— that is to say,* for about one century — ^were likewise suzerains 
of the country on the Indus until 120 b. o. Still, they resided in Bactria; and there is no 
trace of Greek mythology, and consequently of Greek art intimately connected with it, 
anywhere in the Punjab: on the contrary, the Bactrian kings put the representation of 
the Hindoo Shiva and of his bull Nandi on their coins struck for the Indian dominions. 
Hellenism, therefore, did not spread along the Indus, but it had to yield to Hindooism, 

After the Macedonian visit, Hiudostfibn remained for more than a thousand years undis- 
turbed by foreigners; outliving the fierce contest between Buddhism and Brahmanism; 
civilizing by the former the Malay peninsula, and extending its moral influence to Thibet 
and China, whilst the latter converted Java about a. b. 800. Two centuries after that 
event, Shah Mahmoud, of Ghuzni, the monotheistic fanatic, called ^‘the destroyer of 
idols,” overran the north of HindostiLD, burning the towns, sacking the temples, and 
breaking the images ; and settled his Pattdn and Affgh^n followers in this fertile country. 
Ever since his time, northern Turanian conquerors found no difficulty to invade India, 
either for pillage or for conquest. Timur, Baber, and Nadir Shah, flooded the country with 
their followers, in succession; and planted a numerous Mohammedan population, and 
Islamite dynasties, among the effeminate Hindoos. Arab mei’chants .spread, at the same 
time, over all the coasts and islands, and converted Malay- Java (which had previously 
accepted the civilization and religion of the Vedas) to Islam; about a. d. 1400. Still, the 
bulk of the population of the peninsula remained unshaken by the purer religion and 
social institutions of the Mohammedan conquerors. European invaders came next. More 
systcmic.illy than their Mussulman predecessors, they broke up the legal institutions and 
the traditions of indigenous administration. They swept away the old aristocracy and 
gentry of the country ; but the character of the Hindoo, and his views of God and nature, 
of law and society, remain unchanged. The population Kves among, but does not intermix 
with, their former rulers, the Mussulmans ; nor with their present European lords— who 
(to use a geological simile) are in India the two newest strata of recent date ; covering the 
primary formations mechanically, but failing to transform chemically the old plutoni® 
rocks of Buddhism and Brahmanism,] 

With the Hindoos, religion, institutions, and art, are (as every- 
where amid aboriginal races) in the most intimate connection with 
the physical features of the country. Here the exuberant power of 
tropical vegetation, equally gigantic in creat;ion and in destruction, 
subdue tbe energies of man. The sudden changes of temperature, — 
the tropical rains which, in the course of a i&w hours, swell the rivulet 
into a great stream, — the snowy mountain-peaks and mighty rivers, 
— the jungles that, with their lofty bamboo, encroach upon every 
inch of ground left uncultivated, — the strange trees, of which every 
branch becomes a new stem, — the powerful animals, from the ele- 
phant, and tiger, down to the white ant dangerous to tlie w’^orks of 
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Iwiman industry by its enormous numbers, — in short, all nature 
appears in soeb overwhelming features, that the Hindoo gives up 
the continuous struggle with it, and finds his reward not in activity 
but in passive contemplation. His imagination soon gets the upper 
hand of Ms understanding; and in mythology, art, and science, takes 
an unrestrained flight into the transcendental, the monstrous and 
shapeless. 

The Hindoo adores nature/’ as well its destructive as its creative 
power; he recognises a soul in every living creature; he believes in 
the transmigration of the soul ; and therefore throws the corpse of 
his beloved into the Ganges or into the fire, the sooner to be dissolved 
into its original atoms by the pure elements.' The ^^Mrvana/' with 
the ancient Buddhists, and the ^^Toglia'" wuth the Brahmans, that 
is to say, the losing of the individuality in contemplation — ^a death- 
like state — ^being with him- the noblest aim of life and the highest 
degree of sanctity, death has no terrors for him: — ^he flings himself 
under the wheels of the triumphal car of Shiva at Jaggernaut, and 
the widow willingly ascends the pile with the corpse of her husband. 
In the nature around him, destruction being always followed by 
immediate regeneration, he believes creation to be an uninterrupted 
cycle of one and the same life, only changing its form; and his poets 
fling, that 

** Like as men throw away old garments, and clothe themselves in new attire, 

Thus the soul leaves the body and migrates into another.” 

Hature being to the Hindoo the incarnation of Godhead, he has 
a deeply reverential feeling for it ;'^and adorns his works of art with 
flowers in such a profusion, that man and his actions become often 
only accessories of this adornment. Still, it is not in an arbitrary 
way that he sheds his flowers on poetry and sculpture ; they always 
have a deeper, symbolical meaning. 

During the inundations, when the valley of Bengal is nearly lost 
under the waters, the petals of the Lotus flower alone swimming on 
the waves, bear evidence that the vital powers of nature have not 
been destroyed by the floods. This flower became, therefore, the 
symbol of life and of creation : it is the throne of all the Gods, and 
especially of Brahma the creator. 

The representation of Kama, the God of Love, is oiie of the most 
gracefully symbolical — though entirely unplasfie, specimens of 
Hindoo imagination. It is a smiling child with how and arrows, 
riding on a parrot. The bow is a bent sugar-cane adorned with 
flowers, the string is formed by a row of flying bees, and the arrow 
is a lily. Thus the Hindoo tries to represent the gentleness and in- 
constancy, the impudence and the innocence, the sweetness and the 
stings, of love, in one and the same image. 
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III the same symbolical way, the Goddess of Beauty and Pleasure 
is the Goddess of hTature; for, Nature is always beautiful, and the 

S Lutiful always natural. She is the wife of Shiva- — the God of 
struction, and holds a flower in one hand, with a snake coiled 
around it: since pleasure is blended with danger, as life and beauty 
with death. 

I cannot enter here upon Hindoo Architecture, nor give any 
details of the wonders of the cave-temples, some of them resembling 
our churches by their nave and aisles. Space forbids me to speak ot 
the colossal tanks in the south surrounded by huge buildings, and 
adorned by grand flights of steps ; or of the deep wells in the west, 
cut into the rock and surmounted by a series of galleries, to aiOEbrd 
cool shade in that hot climate. I must not here enumerate their 
triumphal monuments, their columns decorated with reliefs, their 
grand arches surmounted by statues. Suffice it to mention the fact, 
that Hindoo art, through all the epochs of its histoiy, wak entirely 
indigenous and peculiar to the peninsula. The great palaces, 
temples, and tombs of the Mohammedan princes bear not the 
slightest resemblance to the native architecture, being themselves 
analogous to the mosques of Cairo, and the seraglios of Constantinople 
or of Moorish Spain. 

The character of Hindoo sculpture is similar to Hindoo poetry: 
it is eminently feminine. Ve find with their artists always a deli- 
cate feeling for the pleasant and graceful, as well "as for the pompous 
and adorned, whilst they fail in their attempts at grandeur, — being 
either crushed by the exuberance of the decorative element, or losing 
themselves in tasteless and adventurous exaggeration. In general, 
their statues and reliefs are true in the principal forms, and soft and 
elaborate in execution. 

The sculptors are peculiarly successful in rendering the expression 
of deep contemplation, or of religious devotion. The representa- 
tions of domestic life are of the greatest sweetness ; the feminine 
passive character of the Hindoos being admirably portrayed in their 
pleasant simplicity. But when a God is to be drawn in action, and 
his power to he symbolized, tlie artist failed in his task: unable to 
reproduce superhuman power by idealizing the human form, he 
betook himself to unartistic and symbolical methods, as by multi- 
plying head and hands. Such symholical personifications of Godhead 
are not at all exeliisiveiy Hindoo; they were not unknown to the 
mythology, and earlier poets of Greece. The Giants, with their 
hundred arms; Geryon, with three bodies; and Polyphemus, with his 
eye on the forehead ; are subjects of art as unplastic as any creatures 
of Hindoo imagination. But the Greek sculptors avoided to represent 
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sncb mytliSj whereas the Indian artists tad often to deat with' them; 
and we must confess, that sometimes they succeeded in conciliating 
them with good taste, by giving prominence to the principal pure 
forms, and treating the monstrous appendages as decorative accesso- 
ries. Monstrosity is, on the whole, not the principal character of 
Hindoo art ; but monstrous idols excite the curiosity of the Europeap 
visitor of India more than artistically-carved statues ; he buys theih 
and canies them to the West, on account of their very* oddity. 
Hence, our public collections and curiosity-shops are swamped with 
four-handed and three-headed monsters, which ought not to be taken 
for fair specimens of Hindoo art., though tliey have given rise to 
the general belief that Hindostdn has no art worthy to be noticed. 
We can scarcely wonder that such is the case, since the public at 
large — let us boldly avow it, — cares little for art: how then should 
it take an interest in an art founded on myths, institutions, and a 
culture which has scarcely any affinity with our own civilization ? 
The few scholars, on the other hand, who devote their time to the 
literature of Eindostan, are hut too often philologists, without any 
artistic education. We have, therefore, no puhlieations on Hindoo 
art, such as those of Cbampollion, Rosellini, and Lepsius, on Egypt, 
or of Texier, Flandin, Botta^ and Layard, on Persia and Assyria. 
The most important sculptures of India have not yet been copied; 
and the collections brought' to the West have not been made with 
the view of giving a correct idea of the peculiar style of Hindoo art 
in its different scliools and epochs. The confusion becomes still 
greater, by the fact that the old mythology of Brahmanism has, with 
a few slight alterations, remained the religion of the populalaon down 
to our days. Idols are cast and carved cOntiiiiially, and their harbar 
rolls style throws discredit on the better specimens of former ages. 
Our knowledge of Indian art is only fragmentary, and ecareety autho- 
rizes us to assign its j)roper position to ‘every monument, either 
artistically or chronologically. Still, a few fficts are sufficiently ascer- 
tained, to serve as a clue in the labyrinth of Hindoo art. 

The rock-caves, with their fantastic, exuberant, and somewhat 
exaggerated reliefs, are all of Buddhist origin. They are more chaste 
in style than the idols of the present worshippers of Shiva; and 
belong to a peiiod of Indian history, classical for art and poetiy, 
fi’om 500 B. c., to about 300 a.d. By a strange coincidence, it is the 
same period in which Phidias and Praxiteles and Lysippus, and the 
Roman aidists of Augustus and Trajan, flourished in Europe. 

Still more graceful, and more serene, are the Hindoo sculptures of 
the isle of Java, which we meet in the ruins of the temples of Boro- 
Bodo and Barandaniim. The great Sir Stamford Raffles, and the 
I Bombay Asiatic Society, have published a few speciniens of those 
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excellent reliefs ; wMcli may be placed among the best productions of 

art The following drawing of a colossal 
head ofBuddhapi]^^** in a volcanic stonej 
now in the Glyptothee of Munich, may 
give an idea of the elegance and feminine 
character of those sculptures. 

The great bulk of the idols, in the col- 
lection of the British Museum, of the 
East India House, and of king Louis at 
Munich, belong to another style, which 
we call the florid style, characterized in 
its best specimens by an elaborate ele- 
gance, and often by affectation of sweet- 
ness, witb a profusion of ornaments which 
encumbers tbe figures. 'Fig. 92, from a 
bronze of the British Museum, representing Lakshmi, the Goddess 
of Beauty, or Hindoo Venus, is a fair specimen 
of this style ; which belongs to the XVth and 
XVIth century of our era, and is still imitated by 
the modern artists of India. There are some rude 
figures, of an entirely difierent style, in some 
of the Museums of Europe ; and again others 
evidently archaic in their type : still, all of them 
are characterized by the same long pointed nose, 
tbe same mild eye, and the same sweetness of 
expression in tbe oval face, — wbicbfoiin still tbe 
distinctive marks of the high castes of Hin- 
dostiln. 

It is peculiarly interesting to see a school of 
art, so eminently feminine, apply itself to the ser- 
vice of a more martial race ; trying to represent 
the features and the court-life of the Turanian Dynasties, established 
in the XVII — XVIIIth century all over the peninsula. The minia- 
ture-paintings of the time of Shah Jeh^n, Jeh^ngir, Akbar, and Aii- 
rengzeb, are really admirable. Whether they represent the splendor 
of a gorgeous court, or portray scenes of domestic life, there is such a 
gentle delicacy of feeling displayed in them, such a modest grace in 
the attitudes, and such a charm, especially in the female forms, that 
they are as pleasing, even to European taste, as the tales of the Ara- 
bian Xights. And yet there is no perspective to be met with in those 
paintings ; the manner of shading the figures is unnatural ; the cos- 
tume is strange, and the grouping somewhat awkward. All this is 


Fig. 92. 



Lakshmi. 



Buddha. 


2“ Otjujiar Frank, Ind. Mythologk; and Sir Stamford Baffles, Java. 
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eminently Hindoo ; but the features of the Iversons represented mark 
their foreign origin. The likeness of a piince 
of the house of Timiir [92], probably Darab 
the brother of Aurengzeb, on a sardonyx- 
cameo of my collection, shows a Turanian 
cast of features. 

Four portraits of Mohammedan princes and 
statesmen in India, of the time of Aureng- 
zeb (1658-1707), — selected from a large col- 
lection of likenesses painted by contempo- 
rary Hindoo artists and now adorning my 
Indian Museum — are most remarkable for 
their excellent characterization of the dijffer- 
ent races of the Muslim aristocracy in India, 
during the XVHth century. Shah Jehan 
[93], the Grand Mogul of Delhi, from 1628 
to 1658, is the grandson of Akbar the Grea 
Babur, — founder of the dynasty of the Mo- 
guls, which gave an uninterrupted succession 
of six great rulers to India, from 1494 to 
1707. Babur, a Turkoman from Fergh&na, 
was the fourth in descent from Timur-leng ; 
and, though promiscuous polygamy is apt to 
destroy the national type of any race, we still 
behold, in this portrait of Shah Jeh^n, the 
old Turanian character, resembling the por- 
traits of the Parthian kings. 

KhXn KhAnna, the General-in-Chief of the 
Sultan of Beejapoore in the Dekh^n, is a Ta- 
mul convert to MSm. [See his portrait, slightly enlarged, tinted to 
give the color of his skin, in Gliddon’s Ethnographic Tableau’'‘(l!lo. 
46, Hindoo^ at the end of this volume.] He represents the aboriginal 
negroid race of the southern table-lands of Hindostan; not 

to be confounded with the Brahman race of the Gangetic valley — 
which is not aboriginal, but a conquering race coming originally from 
beyond the Hindoo Kush, and closely allied to the Arians of Persia. 

Kh^n Kh^nna’s Chief, Mahm^ob Adil Shah [94], of Beejapoore, 
claimed descent from the present Osmanlees. His ancestor, Tussiif 
Khan (1501), founder of the empire of Beejapoore, having been 
the son of Sultan Amurath H., of Anatolia, his round Turanian skull 
is still more characteristic than that of Shah J eh^n. 

Shah Mirza [as such he stands in the ^‘Ethnographic Tableau,” 
(Ho. 23, Uzheh Tatar)\ the Chancellor of the kingdom of Goleonda, 
is an Uzbek Taitar: and Mollah R^kha [95], his chief clerk, cannot 
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Indian Pbince, {FuUzhf Coll,) 

t'y who was grandson to 
Fig. 93. 



Shah JehAn. 
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Fig. 94. 




Moilah E^kha, 


Mahm5od Abil Shah. 


^ disown Ms Arab descent ; tbe ennning She- 

‘ mitic features are unmistakeable. MuSxi 

Kh-an, [96] the Affgh^n General4n-0Hef of 
Qolconda, is stamped with the peculiar cha- 
racter of his race. We see in this remark- 
assemblage of the statesmen of Gol- 
conda, under the reign of Sultan Abd-Al- 
l^h Kobcha, (about the middle of the X Vllth 
century,) all the elements of Mohammedan 
r conquest in HindosUn. Whoever has lived 

I ^ while in India will recognise in them 

MitsaKhAn. characteristic types of Islamite 

aristocracy in the Dekhan, as it is still seen 
at the Gouiii of the Xizi,m. 

The European conquest of India has not improved art among the 
natives. Trying to imitate their European lords, and struck with the 
peculiar effect of light in our drawings and paintings, the Hindoo 
painters have lost the traditions of their own art, and are lapsing 
into barbarism, wherever the contact with Europeans is great— for 
instance, in Bengal: whilst the painters of the Dekh^n are somewhat 
better, though not equal to the masters who produced those miniature- 
likenesses, &c., of the greater time of the Grand Moguls. 

The preliminary remark, that we do not know sufficiently the monu- 
ments of Hindosto to characterize the different schools and epochs 
of art-, applies with stiU stronger force to the peninsula east of the 
Ganges*. We know, however, the monotonous statues of Buddha, 
carved and cast by the artists of Birma, well enough to see that Bir- 
mese art is clumsier than Indian; whilst the features of the statues 
are altogether different from the Hindoo cast. As to Siam and 
Goehin-China, concerning their art, we were unable to get any facts 
whatever. These countries are visited only by a few merchants and 
missionaries, who ignore art. Ghina is by far better known, in this 
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respect, than the Malay pemnsnla and its adjacent countries ; and 
deserves the attention of the ethnologist and philosopher, since it is 
the country where the Yellow-race has developed ^itself on founda- 
tions entirely peculiar and entirely indigenous. In China all the eiti- 
zene are politically equal : legally there are neither patricians, nor 
slaves, nor serfs ; neither privileged nor unprotected classes in the 
country. . The priests form no hierarchy, the officials are not chosen 
from among an aristocracy of birth. The Yellow-race has not been 
trained .by theocracy, nor ennobled by chivalry. From the veiy 
earliest times, we find with the Chinese a thorough centralization ; a 
well-organized bureaucracy, open to competition ; a paternal despot- 
ism, carefully superintending, regulating, repressing and suppressing 
the moral exertions of the people, and providing that nobody should 
aspire to a position to which he has not become entitled by his train- 
ing, and his degrees taken 'at the regular examination. The emperor 
sits on the throne as the incarnation of sober common sense ; the priest 
is the servant of the state ; the church and school are police-establish- 
ments, by which the Chinese is taught blindly to respect authority, 
officials, “law and order,” and to which every child is sent to learn 
practical sciences. In fact, it is the system of patriarchal, enlight- 
ened, absolutism, — so much praised by the statesmen of continental 
Europe, and many self-called “radicals” of England; the system of 
a nobility of merit and office ; of centralized functionarism ; of select 
committees and boards of inquiry; of orders in council, and volumi- 
nous instructions for the people how to behave so as to become happy ; 
of checks and counter-checks; of spies and denunciations; of police 
regulations and vexations. In short,' China is the country of enlight- 
enment, of equality, and of the bamboo,— -paternally applied to every- 
body, from the prime minister to the humblest tiller of the ground. 

These institutions show clearly that the Chinese is endowed with 
a sober and dry imagination, that cold reason predominates, and that 
the creative power is scarcely developed in him. Accordingly, we 
find that reverie, depth of feeling, and philosophical research, are 
unknown to his literature. His artists never attempted to create an 
ideal: they are materialists and flat imitators of nature, struck 
rather by the difference than the affinity of forms ; their aim is there- 
fore always the characteristical, not the beautiful. This tendency 
leads them to exaggeration and caricature. Imitating nature in a 
servile manner, the picturesque is much more in their way than the 
sculptural ; the naked fonn remained altogether misunderstood by 
them. They do not see and copy the principal outlines, but the 
accidental details : the wrinkles, the hair, or the swelling of 'the 
muscles. As to drapery, they imitate principally its folds, and seem 
to forget that they cover a body. 



Fig, 97. 


Fig. 98. 
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Chinese cameo, (Pukzky Colt.), Chinese Goh. 

he delights in treating his material in the most unsuitable way,— 
transformmg ivoiy into lace; or sculpturing, from hard stone, figures 
covered with a n6t of unbroken meshes. He startles the mind by 
the patience with which he makes artistical puzzles, instead of ex- 
citing the imagination by the composition, and creating delight 
through the purity and beauty of forms. 

The preceding two heads- give an idea of the type of the Yellow- 
race and its art. Fig. 9T is the smiling portrait of a high functionary, 
from a cameo in my collection. Fig. 98, the head of the fi-ownin<r 
God of the Polar star, comes from a statuette in tlie British Museuim 
Both of them are intensely characteristic specimens of an art never 
influenced by foreign agdndes; and scarcely showing any aflahity 
wfrh the sculptures, either of our classical western, or of the conter- 
luia 0118 Hindoo 


In regard to tlie materials employed hj the Chinese artist, we 
find that he excels in casting of metals, and riiat no stone is so hard 
as to deter him by technical diffienlties from employing it. He 
carves in wood and ivory, he chisels the marble, he cuts the gem, he 
moulds the clay, he makes the best pottery. W ood-cntting and litho- 
graphy were indigenous in China, long before Europe knew them. 

We may say without exaggeration, that all the materials, and the 
most important of the workmanship of the West, are known among 
the Yellow-race; and that in skill and industry the son of the Celes- 
tial empire surpasses the Japetide. But how to deal artistically with 
a material, how to combine it with, and make it subservient to, 
the idea of the woik of ai*t, this remained an unsolved problem to 
the Chinaman. Seduced by his mechanical skill, he seeks the 
highest aim of art in overcoming practical difficulties: accordingly, 
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Messes. Nott and Odiddon: 

My Dear Sirs.' — I n answer to yonr very polite request of June 14tli, tfeit I should 
furnish you with a brief statement of the progress and present condition of Buman 
Cranioscopy^ and the intimate and important relations which it hears to the great problems 
of Ethnology, I send you the aecompanying sketch, which, yoxi must receive cim gram 
ialis, inasmuch as it has been drawn up during the hot and oppressive nights of mid- 
summer, and amidst the exacting interruptions necessarily attendant upon the practice 
of my profession. 

Having, as you are aware, devoted some portion of my leisure time, during the summer 
of 1855, to arranging and classifying the magnificent collection of the late Dr. Morton, 
preparatory to issuing a fourth edition of the Catalogue (the MS. of which was presented 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences in December last), I have thought propp* to embody 
in this sketch some notice of the additions and changes* which this Collection has under- 
gone since the demise of its illustrious founder. In attempting to set forth, in a general 
way, the cranial characters which diiferentiate the Races of Men, I have . indicated the 
time value, not only of the Collection itself, but of the labors of Dr. M. also. For by 
determining those constant differences which constitute typical forms of crania, we^ esta- 
blish the fundamental, anatomical facts or principles upon which a true classification of the 
human family mus^ be erected. 

In the treatment of my subject, you will observe that I have confined myself chiefly to a 
simple statement of facts, carefully and designedly abstaining from the expression of any 
opinion upon the prematurely, and perhaps, in. the present state of onr knowledge, unwisely 
mooted questions of the origin and primitive affiliations of man. Not a little study and 
reflection incline me to the belief that long years of severe and earnest research are yet 
necessary before we can pronounce authoritatively upon these ultimate and perplexing 
problems of Ethnology. 

Very truly yours, &c., 

J. AITKEN MEIGS. 


Phil AD., December., 1866. 
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“ How much may the anatomist see in the mere sWI of man ! ^ How much 
more tho physiognomist ! And how much the most the anatomist, w o is a 
physiognomist! I blush when I think how much I ought to know, and of 
how much I am ignorant, while writing on a part of the body of man w lo 
is so superior to afl that science has yet discovered— to all beliel, to a 

conception! . i* +11 a 

“I consider the system of the hones as the great outline of man, an 

shull as the principal part of that system,” 

Essays on Shysiognomy. 

A COMPREHENSIVE and citrefully conducted inqniiy into the cranial 
characteristics of the races of men, constitutes a subject as 
in its extent and variety, as it is important in its results. Such an 
inquiry is essentially the zoolo^eal consideration of man, or, in 
other words, the consideration of man as a member of the great 
animal series, and the consequent application to him of those funda- 
mental laws which concern the subordination of parts, and the esta- 
blishment and correlation of specific forms. 

The first step in this inquiry, is the determination of those dif- 
fGrenccs by which wc arc enabled to discriininate between t e 
human cranium and that of the lower orders of animals. Lawbence 
long ago indicated, in his valuable LectureB^ the importance of this 
procedure. “As the monkey-race,” says he, “approach the nearest 
to man in structure and actions, and their forms are so much like 
the human, as to have procured for them the epithet, anthro'po- 
morphousywe must compare them to man, in order to find out the 
specific characters of the latter; and we must institute this eom- 
parispn particularly with those called orang-outangs.'*^ Such a 
comparison between the cranium of a negro and that of a gorilla, 
has been admirably-drawn by Prof. Owen.^ The second step leads 
to a recognition of the points of difference and resemblance between 
the crania of the various groups composing the human family. Ifow 
in elucidating these resemblances and differences, we lay the founda- 
tion of anthropology, or man zoologically considered. But our 
cranioscopy, to be properly initiative or introductory to anthro- 
pology, must be comparative,— not humanly comparative only, but 
zoologically.. In other words, as naturalists— using that teiin m 
its most comprehensive sense — we must recognize the commence- 

I tectures on Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of 
Man. By Wm. Lawrence, F.R.S. London, 1848, p. 88. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Osteological Series contained in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 11.785. 1858. 
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ment of cranioscopy in tlie lower series. If we first compare tlie 
crania of tlie lowest types of man mth the most anthropoid of those 
of the monkey group, and then carefully obseiwe the nature of the 
relation between the so-called superior and inferior forms of each 
group, respectively, and finally compare these relations together, we 
commence our studies properly. For in so doing, we in reality 
study the extent, nature, and significance of the wide gap which 
appears effectually to separate man from the brute creation. I say, 
appears ~ and I say it advisedly, inasmuch as in nature’s plan there 
may be no gap at all ; the intervening forms may have become 
extinct, they may, unknown to us, be living in some unexplored 
regions of the earth ; or they may yet appear, at some future period, 
to substantiate that harmonious and successional unity which seems 
to underlie the ezitire system of the universe. 

In the accompanying table will be found a series of figures repre- 
senting the juvenile, or immature, and adult skulls of the anthropo- 
morphous monkeys, the adult or permanent forms of the lower types 
both of men and monkeys, and, lastly, a well-known representation 
of tlie highest form of the /‘human head divine,”-— all arranged in 
conformity with what appears to be the indication of nature. Such 
an arrangement shows us, at a glance, that among the difterent tribes 
of monkeys, as among the various races of men, there are numerous 
types or forms of skull ; that for each of these natural groups, there 
is a gradation of cranial forms; that the greatest resemblances be- 
tween the two groups — resemblances indicating the existence of a 
transitionary or connecting link as a part of nature's plan— are to be 
sought for in or between the lower types of each, and not between 
the lowest man and highest monkey, as^ is generally supposed ; "that 
the undeveloped crania of the Chimpanzee, Orang, and other higher 
types ^f monkeys, more closely resemble the human form than when 
fully evolved; that for each of the lower human types of skull, there 
appears to exist amdng the monkeys a rude representative, which 
seems remotely and imperfectly to anticipate the typical idea of the 
former, and to bear to it a certain ill-defined relation; and, lastly, 
that the best formed human skull stands immensely removed firom 
the most perfectly elaborated monkey cranium. 

From the comparative methods above referred to, we learn that 
the human head difiers fcom that of, the brute creation in many im- 
portant respects, — such as the proportion between^tho size and areas 
of the cranium and face, the relative situation of the face, the direc- 
tion and prominence of the maxillse, the position and direction of the 
occipital foramen, the proportion of the facial to the cranial half of 
the occipito-mental diameter, in the absence of the os inter-maxillare, 




in the nxmiber, sitnation, and di- 
rection of the teeth, &c. These are 
a few of the* differential elements 
which separate man from the qnad- 
rnmana, and the various genera 
and species of the latter from each 
other. But the chief value of these 
osteological differentia lies in their 
perfect applicability to man, and 
the facility with which they enable 
ns to distinguish between the vari- 
ous human types. Thus, in the 
best developed and most intellec- 
tual races, the supra-orbital ridge 
is smooth, well carved, and not 
much developed; as we descend 
towards the lower types, it becomes 
more and more marked, until, in 
the African and Australian heads, 
it has attained its maximum de- 
v^opment. In the Orang, this 
feature begins to assume a greater 
importance, while in the Chimpan- 
zee, its enormous size renders it a 
characteristic mark. Here, then, 
is the evidence, to some extent, of 
gradation, in a seemingly exclusive 
ethnographic mark, wnose signifi- 
cance is elucidated by a resort to 
anthropology. Again, it is curious 
to observe howcertain adult animal 
characters appear in man during 
the foetal period only. Thus, in 
some mammals, as the Rodentia 
and Marsupialia, we find, as a per- 
manent feature, an inter-parietal 
bone. In man, the occipital bong 
consists, at birth, of four parts, 
which are not consolidated until 
about the fifth or sixth yearr. 
Each of these parts is developed 
j&om distinct ossific centres. Eor 
the posterior or proral portion, an- 
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atomists generaUy recQgnise four such centres, arranged in paira, 
two lower uniting first, and afterwards the' two upper, so tha^be* 
Seertbis superior Ld inferior portion, ^ I?- 
—Butura prorse— remains until tbe time of birtb. According 
Meckel, tbe superior portion is developed from two bony punc 
In consequence of ibis distinct ossifrcation, tbe superior angle of 
the os occipitis continues as a separate piece during intra^tenne 
life, as was long ago noticed and described by Gerard Blasiuj 
in bis work (Anatome Qontraeta) published at Amsterdam, in 1666. 
Tbe interest attached to this embryonic feature arises from ite re- 
markable persistence as a triangular inter-parietal or supr^occipital 
bone, in juvenile Peruvian skulls, as first pointed out by Dr. P. 
lAMT in a paper read before tbe mturalists’ Society of Devon and 
Cornwall, and afterwards by Dr. Tschtjdi, in a paper on the ancient 
Peruvians.® Dr. Minchin, in a recent highly philosophical article, 
entitled, OorariJmtiom to Craniology,* while contending for tbe central 
or vertical origin of the bi-parietal bones, is disposed to question the 
existence of this supernumerary bone as an ordinary normal cona- 
tion of foetal life. However, bis argument on this special point is by 
no means conclusive. .The os inter-maidllare, found in some of the 
Quadrumana as a permanent character, has also been demonstrate 
as a transitional mark in tbe human embryo.® Did my space permit, 
other examples might be given^Uustrative of tbe value of human 
embryology as a guide in tbe study of tbe specific and generic cha- 
racters of tbe animal kingdom. , , 1 -.r V 

The want of information, such as above set forth, led Monboddo 
and Kousseau, men of undoubted learning, to speak of the relation- 
sKip of the genus Homo to the Quadrumana in terms contradictory 
to an correct anatomy and physiology. “ H est bien demontre, says 
Eousseau, “que le Singe n’est pas une vari6te de THomme, non 
seulement parcequ’il est priv^ de la faculte de parler, mais, surtout, 
parcequ’on est sur que son e^fece n’a point la faculte de se perfeo- 
ti-onner, qui est le caraetere specifique de I’espfece bumaine; exp^ 
riences qui ne paroissent pas avoir 4te faites, sur te Pongos et 
rOurang-Gutang, avec assez de soin, pour en tirer la m6me conclu- 
sion.”* Monboddo, less cautious, expressed bis belief in tbe specific 
identity of man and the orang. Even White, not properly under- 
standing' Nature’s method in that “ Gradation” upon which be wrote, 

® jMinbtixgli New PhilosopMcal Jotirnal, 1844, p. 252. 

* Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, Nov., 1856. 

® See some remarks on the inter-maxillaiy bone, by Prof. Leidy, in Quain <md Sharpeyh 
Muman Anatomy ^ 1st Amer, Edit., yol. 1, p. 148. 

® Discoura sur les Causes, &c., note 10. 



speaks of tlie orang as kaving tke person, manner, and actions of 

Still higher and more complex propositions engage the attention 
of the cranioscopist. What is the nature of the skull as a whole, 
and what is the nature respectively of its difterent parts? Why 
should it be composed of 22 bones, and no more ? Wliat is the 
meaning of the sutures, and what their relation to individual and 
race forms of the skull ? Wliat are the relations of the cranium to 
the bony skeleton on the one hand, and to the delicate organ of 
thought and sensation, which it encloses, on the other ? What are 
the laws of its development ? WTien has it obtained its full growth, 
and what are the indications of this fact ? Is this period the same 
in all the varieties of men? Does the cranium give form to the 
brain, or, vice-versa, does the latter mould the former to itself? 
What are the relations of cranial form to mental and moral mani- 
festations, — to capability of civilization, and actual progress in arts, 
sciences, literature, government, &c. ?’' Is there one, or are there many 
primitive cranial types or forms ? If one, how have originated the 
distinctions which we now perceive ? If many, what are the distin- 
guishing peculiarities of the primitive forms ? Are these peculiaii- 
ties primordial and constant^ or can they be adequately accounted 
for by the action of exteimal causes || To w’hat extent is the form of 
the cranium modified by climatic conditions, habits of life, age, sex, 
intermarriage, &c. ? Does intellectual cultivation modify the form 
of the skull ? Can acquired modifications of cranial form be trans- 
mitted hereditarily ? If so, what are the laws of this transmission ? 
Is there for skull-forms, as Flourens has said of races, an art of 
preserving their purity, of modifying them, altering and producing 
new ones Are the few leading cranial types which we at present 
encounter in the human family, primary results of certain cosmo- 
gonic causes, which ceased to act the moment after their formation ; 
or, are they the secondary, or even tertiaiy and quaternaiy results, 
as Count de Gobineau supposes, of the intermixture of races, occur- 
ring at periods antedating all historical and monumental record 

Such are a few of the leading questions which arise from a thoughtr- 
ful examination of the human cranium, — questions which I indicate 
here, rather as exemplifying the scope and philosophical character of 
cranioscopy, than with the view of answering them in detail. In- 

T An Account of the Regular Gradation in Man, and in different Animals and Vegetables, 
&c. By Chas, White. London, 1799. 

8 Be rinstinct et de f Intelligence des Animatoc, par P. Flourens: 3me Edit., Paris, 1851, 
p. 121. 

® Essai sur Tln^galitd dea. Races Humaines, par M* A. de Gobineau: Paris, 1853, toL 1, 
p. 245. 
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deed, such an attempt, in the present state of our knowledge, would 
be premature, and thei'efore liable to the errors inseparable from 
hasty examinations. Some of these questions, it is true, have al- 
ready been answered ; some are being solved even now ; while others, 
such as the law of divergent forms, are professedly among the most 
obscure problems in the whole range of scientific inquiry. Neverthe- 
less, I call the attention of the reader to a brief and general analysis 
of some of the most prominent of these subjects, as the best method 
of showing the importance of thismewest of the sciences, its nature 
and power, the methods of procedure adopted, and the results which 
may reasonably be expected to flow from its cultivation. And I 
do this designedly, for I have been actuated, in contributing this 
paper to a popular scientific wmh:, with the desire of presenting a 
novel, and with me, favorite study, in its proper light before the peo- 
ple, hoping thereby to arrest the progress of certain ill-founded sus- 
picions, which, in some quarters, have sprung up as the result of a 
fear that tlie inquiry was detrimental, instead of advantageous, to the 
best interests of man. 

Cranioscopy is a new science. Dating from the time of Blumeu- 
BACH, with whom it fairly begins, it is scarcely 70 years old; and its 
cultivators, even at the present moment, number but a few names. 
Indeed, so little attention has been paid, in general, to the Natural 
History of Man, that we fiind Haweexob, so late as the summer of 
1818, expressing himself in the following words ‘^Accurate, beau- 
tiful, and expensive engravings have been executed of most objects 
in natural history, of insects, birds, plants : splendid and costly pub- 
lications have been devoted to small and apparently insignificant de- 
partments of this science ; yet the different* races of man have hardly, 
in any instance, been attentively investigated, described, or compared 
together: no one has approximated* and surveyed in conjunction 
their structure and powers : no attempt has been made to delineate 
them, I will not say on a large and comprehensive, but not even on 
a small and contracted scale ;aiobody has ever thought it worth while 
to bestow on a faithful delineation of the several vaiieties of man 
one-tenth of the labor and expense which have been lavished again 
and again on birds of paradise, pigeons, parrots, humming-bnds, 
beetles, spiders, and many other such objects. . Even intelligent and 
scientific travellers have too often thrown away on dress, arms, orna- 
ments, utensils, buildings, landscapes, and obscure antiquities, the 
utmost luxuiy of engraving and embellishment, neglecting entirely 
the being, without reference to whom, none of these objects possess- 
either value or intei’est. In many very expensive works, one is dis- 

Op. tsit, p. 8A 
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appointed at meeting, in long succession, witi. prints of costumes — 
summer dresses and winter dresses, court and common dresses — the 
wearer, in the meantime, being entirely lost sight o£ The immortal 
historian of nature seems to have alluded to this strange neglect in 
observing, ^ quelqu’ interSt que nous ayons a nous connaitre nous 
m§mes, je ne sais si nous ne connaissons pas mieux tout ce qui n'est 
pas nous/^^ Indeed, whether we investigate the physical or the moral 
nature of man, we recognize at eveiy step the limited extent of our 
knowledge, and are obliged to confess that ignorance which a Rous- 
seau and a Builbn have not been ashamed to avow.’' — ^^The most 
useful, and the least successfully cultivated of all knowledge, is that 
of man; and the description on the temple of Delphi (rvw^r tfsauTov) 
contained a more important and difficult precept than all the books 
of the moralists.”^^ Twelve years after this was written, we behold 
Dr. Morton compelled to conclude a lecture upon The- different 
FormB of the Shull as exhibited in the Five Races of Men^ without 
being able to present to his audience either a Mongolian or a Malay 
skull. Our surprise at this will be somewhat lessened, however, 
when we call to mind the fact that, at this time, the celebrated Blu- 
menbachian collection contained hut 65 skulls. And now, in 1856, 
we are again reminded, by a British ethnographer, of the difficulties 
which beset the study of cranioscopic^ science. “It is truly surpri- 
sing,” says Davis, “how great the destruction of human crania, 
all-important for our design, has been, and how rapidly all such 
genuine remains of the Britons, Romans, and Anglo-Saxons are now 
escaping from the grasp of science. The progressive enclosure of 
our wild tracts, the extension of cultivation, and the introduction of 
a more perfect agriculture, have in modern times destroyed multi- 
tudes of the oldest sepulchres, and all that they contained. And ifc 
is unfortunate that the researches of antiquaries, who have opened 
barrows and excavated cemeteries with inquiring eyes, have been 
almost equally fatal to the cranial remains of their occupants. Arms, 
personal ornaments, and other relics deposited with the dead, have 
generally engrossed attention, to the exclusion of the tender and 
fragile hones of their possessors. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 

Buffon, Be la Nature de FHomme/^ Histoire Naturelle G4u^rale et Particulifere. Paris, 
1749, T. 2, p. 429. 

12 Biscours sur Flnegalit^ ; Preface. 

13 Letter to J. E. Bartlett, Esq., Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, Yol. 
ii., New York, 1848, p. 217. 

1^ Crania Britannica. Belineations and Bescriptions of the Skulls of the Early Inhabitants 
of the British Islands ; together with Notices of their other Remains. By J. Barnard Bavis, 
M. R. 0. S., F. S. A., etc., and John Thumam, M. B., F. S. A., &c. London, 1856, Becade 
L, p. 2. Judging from the first decade, this admirable work promises, when co^leted, to 
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towever, it is clieering to know that the labors of BlitmenbaoH| 
M0RTON5 Prichaeb, Lawrence, Eetzius, I^ilsson, and others, have 
at length resulted in the establishment of a Thesaurus Uthnohgieus^ 
consisting of a vast number of well-ascertained facts waiting the 
application of more ej9S.cient methods of generalization. 

Again, the novelty of the science, the startling character of some 
of its propositions, and the unfortunate errors which have been foisted 
upon it by certain hasty theorizers, whose speculative zeal has outrun 
the slow accumulation of facts ; and its apparent relation to a dubious 
science, have all conspired to bring the cranioscopical department of 
Human Natural History into disi'epute. But its political importance 
alone outweighs these errors ; for amidst its manifold details we must 
seek for the reasons of the diversities so evident in the human family ; 
the extent, permanence, and meaning of these diversities ; and the 
best means of harmonizing the discrepancies in modes of thought 
and action flowing therefiom. It endeavors to elucidate the societary 
condition of man by appealing to a correct anatomy and physiology, 
and the zoological laws based upon these. Not a few ethnologists 
have indicated its importance in their writings. Thus Courtbt db 
Lisle^® attempts — and I think successfully — to show that Political 
Economy is necessarily founded upon our science, EJSfox^'^ and 

Ellis'® dwell with emphasis upon its political significance, while the 

Count ue Gobinbau'^ seeks; in it the solution of those sudden and 
apparently inexplicable, changes which have given to European his- 
tory so enigmatical a character. A moment’s' reflection will show 
that the connection here attempted to be established is a perfectly 
logical one. If the acts of an individual are to a considerable extent 

constitute the most valuable contribution to Ethnography that has appeared since the pub- 
lication of the Crania AEgyptiaca of Morton. The text betrays evidence of much thought, 
extensive research, and critical observation of a high character, while the numerous 
lithographic representations of ancient British and Roman Crania are executed in the finest 
style of art. 

^ The fundamental propositions of Phrenology are equally true of Cranioscopy. Of the 
truth of these propositions, there can be little doubt. Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology, all tend to substantiate the multiple character of the structure and function 
of the brain, and demonstrate that mind' is not only connected with brain, but connected 
with a particular portion of it. Little doubt can be entertained of the general adaptation 
of the skull to its contents. Thus nund, brain, and cranium are connected. Thus far 
science confirms Phrenology ; but in the “mapping-out details,” to which the followers of 
Gall and Spursheim have so unwarrantably resorted, Phrenology is Uo longer a science. 

La Science Politique fondde sur la Science de PHomme, &c., par V, Courtet de Lisle. 
Paws, 1838. 

The Races of Men: a Pragment, by Robert Knox, M.B., &c. Amer. Edit, Philada., 
1850. 

Irish Ethnology, Socially and Politically Considered, by G«o. Ellis. Dublin, 1852. 

Op. cit 
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the outward expressions, or fanctional manifestations of the organ- 
ism, and if the acts of a society are the sum total of the individual 
acts of its members, then it necessarily follows, that the civil histoiy 
of a nation in great measure arises from, and is dependent upon, the 
natural or physical characters of its citizens. Thus, then, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the polygamy of the Orient, the cannibalism of the 
South Sea Islands, the differences between the civilizations of Europe 
and Asia, between the artistic powers of the negro and the “ Cauca- 
sian,'’ are so many indications* of the philosophical value of human 
osteology. 

But to the American citizen, especially, does our science recom- 
mend itself as one worthy of all consideration, since upon American 
soil, representatives from nearly all parts of the earth have been 
gathering together during the last two hundred years. The peaceful 
and semi-civilized Toltecan man — once the proud master of our con- 
tinent, which he busily dotted with forts and mounds, with mighty 
monuments and great cities — has just been swept away by the unre- 
lenting hand of the longer-headed but less intellectual nomade of the 
North — the red Indian— who, in his turn, is suffering annihilation in 
the presence of, and by contact with the yet larger-headed Teuton of 
Europe. While the lozenge-faced Eskimo of our Polar coast-line is 
mysteriously fading away, under the action of influences tending to 
render the extreme north an uninhabited waste, ^ from the old world 
a steady stream of human life, a heterogeneous exodus of various 
races of men, is inundating our soil, and threatening to change our 
entire political aspect by the introduction of novel physical and 
intellectual elements. The Scandinavian, the G-erman, the Sclavo- 
nian, and tlie Kelt of Southern Europe, the follower of Mahomet, and 
the disciple of Confucius, the aboriginal Red Man, and the unhappy 
children of Africa, have in congreB& assembled in the New World — • 
not brought together fortuitously, for chance has nothing to do with 
the history and destiny of nations— hut impelled by laws of humani- 
tarian progress and change, as yet improperly understood. All these 
have assembled to wo;rk out the problem of human destiny on the 
one hand, and the stability of our boasted republic on the other. 
Let the American reader steadily contemplate this picture, and study 
its details ; let him give ear to some of the momentous questions 
which are anxiously disturbing the peace •and quietness of this con- 
gress, — the ultimate disposition, for example, of the prognathous 
man, imported by our English forefathers, and left with us, a fearful 
element of discord,— the operations Of tlie manifest destiny princi- 

See The Natural History pf the Human Species, &c., By Lieut. Col. Chas. Hamilton 
Smith; edited by S. KneeIand,^J^.,' M. D. Boston, 1851, p. 294:. 
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pie” in- the Mcaraugimn Republic, &c. rurthermore, let him con- 
template the members of our National Legislature daily ' debating 
questions involving the antipathies and affiliations of the races of 
men, without the slightest notion of their true ethnological import ; 
let him not be unmindful, also, of the various political parties and 
secret associations which have suddenly sprung up in our midst, and 
are based upon ethnical peculiarities; let him behold the Chinaman 
celebrating Ins polytlieistic worship in the heart of a Christian com- 
inunity, and within the shadow of a Christian temple ; while upon 
Beaver Island, and about Salt Lake, another institution of the East, 
polygamy, flourishes in rank luxuriance. Let the American reader, 
I say, contemplate all this, and in his anxiety to know the causes of 
these strange phenomena, the labors of the cranioscopist, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the philosophical historian will assume their full 
importance. 

From a long and comxirehensive study of history, a European 
thinker,^ of profound erudition, has at length, in the diversified 
ethnographic peculiarities of the different races of men, detected and 
formuled the cause of the apparently mysterious revolutions and 
final decadence.of once-flourishing nations.— Toute agglomeration 
humaine, mSme protegee par la complication la plus ingenieuse de 
liens sociaux, contracte, au jour m^me oh elle se forme, et cache 
parmi les elements de sa vie, le principe d’une mort inevitable. . . . 
Oui, reellement e’est dans le sein m^me d’un corps social qu’existe 
la cause de sa dissolution; mais, quelle est cette cause?— La dSgini- 
ration^ fut-il replique ; les nations meurent lorsqu’elles sent composees 
d’elements digin6rS$, .... . Je pensedonc qiie le mot d6genere, 
s’appliquant A un peuple, doit signifier, et signifie que ce peuple n'a 
plus la valeur intrinseque qff autrefois il possedait, parce qvCil n'a 
plus dans ses veines le m^me sang dont des alliages successifs out 
graduellement modifie la valeur ; autrement dit, qu'avee le mSme 
nom, il n’a pas conseiwe la meme race que ses fondateurs; enfin, que 
riiomme do la decadence, celui qu’on appelle Thomme d^genere, est 
un produit different, au point de vue ethnique, du heros des grandes 
epoques. Je veux Men qffil possMe quelque chose de son essence ; 

mais, j)lus il degenere, plus ce quelque chose s^tteniie U 

moorra definitivement, et sa civilisation *avec lui, le jour ou TeKmient 
ethnique primordial se trouvera tellement suh-divise et noye dans des 
appoints de races etrangferes, que la virtualite de cet element n’exer- 
cera plus desormais d'action suffisante.” 

IJndoubtedly, the Science of Man commences with Bueeon and 
LiNXiEUS — ^Bufibn fimt in merit, though second in the order of time. 


^ Re Gobineau, op. cit, pp. 3, 38, 89, 40. 
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Bj the writers anterior to their day, hut little was done for human 
physical history. Among the classical authors, THncyniDES, the type 
of the Grecian historians, treated of man in Ms moral and political 
aspects only. The nearest approximation to a physical Hstoiy is 
contained in his sketch of the manners and migrations of the early 
Greeks, and in his history of the Greek colonization of Sicily. The 
hooks of Heeobotus have more of an ethnographic character, ^in 
consequence of the account which he gives of the physical appear- 
ance of certain nations, whose history he records, Hippoceates theo- 
rizes upon the influence of external conditions upon man. Aeistotli 
and Peato also distantly allude to man in his zoological character. 
From the Eomans we derive some accounts of the people of North 
Africa, of the Jews and ancient Germans, and of the tribes of Gaul 
and Britain. Of these, as Latham has appropriately observed, the 
Germania of Tacitus is the nearest approach to proper ethnology 
that antiquity has supplied.” 

LiNXAiixJS and Buffox, in their valuation of external characters — 
such as color of skin, hair, &c,, — bestowed no attention upon the 
osseous frame-work. Of cranial tests, and of bony characters in 
general, they knew nothing, or, knowing, considered them of no 
value. Hence, although LiNNiEUs, iu his SyBtema Naturm^ brought 
together the genera Homo and Simia^ under the general title AwiAro- 
pomorpha, and although Buffon, filled with the importance of human 
Natural History, devoted a long chapter to the varieties of the human 
species, yet the first truly philosophical and practical recognition of 
the zoological relations of man appears in the anthropological intro- 
duction with which the illustrious Guviee commences Ms far-famed 
Regne Animat 

By the publication of his Decades Otaniomm — commenced in 1790, 
and completed in 1828— Bltjmexbach early occupied the field of the 
comparative cranioscopy of the Races of Men, In consequence of 
the application of the zoological method of inquiiy to the elucidation 
of human natural histoiy, that work at once gave a decided impulse 
, to the science of Ethnography, and for a long time exerted a consi- 

derable influence on the vievsrs of subsequent writers upon this and 
kindred subjects. TTnahle to satisfy the constantly increasing de- 
mands of the present day, its importance has sensibly diminished. 
The general brevity of the descriptions, the want of both absolute 
and relative measurements, and the defective three-quarter and other 
oblique views of many of the skulls, render it highly unsatisfectoiy 
to the practical cranioscopist. Moreover, the number of crania 
(sixty-five) possessed by Blumbnbach was too small, not only to eeta- 
hlish the characteristics of the central or standard cianial fype of 
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eaeli of the many distinct groups composing the human family, hut 
was also found to be inadequate to demonstrate the extent, relations, 
and true value of the naturally divergent forms of each group^ Prior 
to the time of Blijmexbaoh, however, Daubbnton had already written 
the first chapter in cranial osteology, by his observations on the basis 
cranii, and the variations in the position of the foramen magnum 
occipitis.^ For the second chapter — the study of the cranium in 
Profile — ^we are indebted to Camper, who identified his name with the 
facial . angle.^ Scemmering applied the occipito-frontal arch, the 
horizontal periphery, and longitudinal and transverse diameters of 
the cranium to demonstrate the difterences between the heads of 
Europeans and hTegroes.^ During the publication of the Decades^ 
the celebrated Jxo. Hunter, of London, began his scientifico-medical 
career with an inaugural thesis upon the subjects under considera- 
tion.^ Nineteen yearn after the publication of the pentad, by which 
the six decades of Blumenbach were completed, Morton’s great and 
original work, the Orania Americana^ was given to the world.^ Prom 
that time, human cranioscopy asserted its claims to scientific consi- 
deration, and gave a decided impetus to anthropology. In 1844, 
from the same pen, apeared the Orania ^gyptiaca^ which Prichard 
hailed as a most interesting and really important addition to our 
knowledge of the physical character of the ancient* Egyptians.^ 

The only elaborate English contribution to cranioscopy, is the 
Crania Britannica of Messrs. Davis & Thurnam, the first decade of 
which has but recently been issued from the British press. To the 
sterling merits of this work allusion has already been made. Of the 
scientific labors of those eminent Scandinavian ci’aniologists and 
antiquarians, Professors Retzius of Stockholm, Nilsson of Lund, and 
Eschricht of Copenhagen, I need not here speak. To the ethno- 
graphic student the writings of these aavanU have been long and 
favorably knowm. The Prench have done but little in this particu- 

22 See Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 1764. Sur h Difference du Grand 
JVow occipital dam f Homme et dam Us mires Animaux. 

n Dissertation sur les Vari4t4s Naturelles, &c., ouvrage posthume de M. P. Camper. Pans, 
1792. 

2*Ueber die Korperlicbe VerscMedenlieit des Negers vom Europaer. Pranlcfurt und 
Mainz, 1785, p. 60, etseq. 

® Disputatio Inauguralis qusedam de Hominum Tarietatibus et barum causis exponens, 
Ac. Johannes Hunter, Edinburgi, 1776, 

Crania Americana or a Comparative View of the Skulls of various Aboriginal Nations 
of North and South America^ &o. By Samuel George Morton, M. D. Philada., 1839. 

^ Crania ^gyptiaca ; or, Observations on Egyptian Ethnography, &c. By Samnel George 
Morton, M. D. Philada., 1844. Published originally in the Transactions of the Amer. 
Philosophy Society, vol. IX. 

28 Nat. Hist, of Man, 3d edit. p. 570. 
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lar department of science. The names of Serres, Foville,^ GossCj^ 
Dumoutier, Blanchard,®^ and others, however, are before the public 
in this connection. As far as I have been able to ascertain, era- 
nioiogy has received more attention at the hands of the' Germans. 
Prof. Engel, of Prague, has given us a philosophical dissertation 
upon cranial forms, the mensuration of the skull, To Prof. 

Zeune, we are indebted for .a classification of skulls.^^ Dr. 0. Gr, 
Cams, in an elementary work on Cranioseopy, indicates and developes 
to soino extent the principles which should guide us in our examina- 
tion of the different cranial formations, in their relation to psychical 
conditions.^^ In a subsequent work, he comments upon and explains 
these principles more fully. ^ Passing over the names of Bidder,^ 
Bruch, Spcendli,®® K.blliker,'^ Virchow,^® Lucse/^ Pitzingeri^ and others, 
I must conclude this hasty enumeration by calling attention to the 
laborious and masterly work of Prof. Huschke, of Jena, — the result, 
as we are informed in 'the preface, of nine years study and reflection.'*^ 

"With the exception of an admii^able paper on the Admeasurements 
of Crania of the principal groups of Indians of the United States^, con- 
tributed by Mr. J. S. Philips to the Second Part of Schoolcraft’s 
work on the Aboriginal Races of America,^ nothing has been done 
for craniology on this side of the Atlantic since the demise of Dr. 
Mortox. Indeed, the labors of Mortox embody not only all that 

» Deformation du Crruie resultant de la methode la plus generale de couvrir la TSte des 
Enfants, 1834. Also, Traite complet de I’Anatomie, de la Physiologie et de la Patiiologie 
du Sy Sterne Nei*veux, 1844. 

Essai sur les Deformations artificielles du Cr§,ne. Paris, 1865. 

Voyage an Pole Sud et dans TOceanie, &o., Anthropologie, Atlas par Dr. Dumoutier; 
texte par Emile Blanchard. Paris, 1864. 

Untersnehungen iiber Schadelformen. Von Dr. Joseph Engel, Prof., Prag, 1851. 

tiber Schadelbildung zur festern Begriindung dor Menschenrassen. Von Dr. A. Zeune. 
Berlin, 1846. ^ 

Grundziige einer neuen und wissenschaftlich begrundeten cranioscopie (Schadelehre) 
von Dr. C. G. Carus. Stuttgart, 1841. . . 

^ Atlas der Cranioscopie oder Abbildungen d.er Schsedel- und Antlitzformen Beruehurter 
Oder sonst merkwuerdiger Personen von Dr. C. G. Carus. Leipzig, 1843. 

De Cranii Conformatione. Dorpat, 1847. 

Beitrage zur Entwickelung des Enoch ensystems. 

Ueber den I*rimordialschadel. Zurich, 1846. 

s® Thcorie des Primordialschadels. (Zeitschrift for 'Wissenschaftliohe Zoologie. 2 Bd.) 

^ Ueber den Cretinismus, namentlich in Franken und iiber pathologische Schadelformen. 
(Verhandl. der physik. — medic. Gesellschaft in Wurzburg, 1852, 2 Bd.) 

« De facie humaha, Heidelberg®, 1812.— De Symmetria et Asymmetria organorum anim- 
alitatis, imprimis cranii, Marburgi, 1839.: — Schadel abnormer Form in Geometrischen Abbil- 
dungen, von Dr. J. C. G. Luc®. Frank, am Main, 1855. 

tiber die Schadel der Avaren, &c. Von L. J. Fitzinger. Wien., 1853. 

Sch®del, Him und Scele des Menschen und der Thiere nach alter, Oesohlecht und 
Race dargestellt nach neuen methoden und Untersnehungen von Emil Huschke. Jena, 1 864. 

^ Information respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States. By H. R. Schoolcraft, . ,, part TL Philadelphia, 1852. 
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has been accomplished for this science in America, but also the 
chief part of all the contributions which it has, from time to time, 
received from different sources. It is well known to the ethnolo- 
gical world, that at the time of his death (1851), he was slowly and 
carefully maturing his views upon the great leading questions of 
his favorite science, by researches of the most varied and extensive 
character. From the cranioseopical details which constitute so im- 
portant, a feature in that elaborate work, the Crania Americana^liQ 
had been gradually and almost insensibly led to occupy a more 
comprehensive field — a field embracing ethnology in its physiolo- 
gical and archeeological aspects. The Crania j^gyptiaca was the 
forerunner of a contemplated series of philosophical generalizations 
in Anthropology, — the matured and positive conclusions of years 
of severe and cautious study. In this series, so long contemplated, 
so often delayed for critical examination, and at last so unexpectedly, 
and I may add, so unfortunately arrested, Dr. Mortox fondly hoped 
to develope and clearly demonstrate the fundamental principles or 
elements of scientific ethnology. But Providence had ordered other- 
wise ; for at this critical juncture — so critical for the proper expo- 
sition of Dr. M.’s long treasured and anxiously examined views, as 
well as for the proper direction of the infiint science — he was stricken 
down, and the rich mental gatherings of a life-time dissipated in a 
moment.^® 

Through the munificent kindness of a number of our citizens, his 
magnificent collection of Human Crania, I'ecently increased by the 
receipt of sixty-seven skulls from various sources, has been perma- 
nently deposited in the Museum of the Academy,^® a silent but 
expressive witness of the scientific zeal, industry, and singleness of 
purpose of one who, to use the language of Mr. Davis, ^Hias the 
rare merit, after the distinguished Gottingen Professor, of having 
by his genius laid the proper basis of this science, and by his 
labors raised upon this foundation the two first permanent and 
beautiful superstructures, in the Crania Americana, and the Crania 
JEgyptiaca.'*^^ 

Prior to his decease, Dr. M. had received about 100 crania, in 
addition to those mentioned in the third edition of his Catalogue. 
Since 1849, therefore, the collection has been augmented by the 
addition of 167 skulls. Veiy recently ^ have carefully inspected, 
re-arranged, and labelled it, and prepared for publication a new and 
corrected edition of the Catalogue. At present the collection em- 
braces 1035 crania, representing more than 150 different nations, 

^ Unpublished Introduction to ** Descriptions and Delineations of Skulls in the Mortonian 
Collection.” 

^ See Proceedings of the Academy, Vol. VI. pp. 321, 324. 

Crania Britannica, decade I., p. 1. 



•tribeSj and races. It occupies sixteen eases on the first galleryj on 
the south side of the room of the Museum. For convenience 
of study and examination, I have grouped it according to Race, 
Family, Tribe, &c., strictly adhering, however, to the classification 
of Dr. Morton. 

The crania are distributed as follows:^® 


I. Caucasian Group 

1. Scmdinaman Eace 

Jforwcgmn.., 

Swedish. Peasants 

Finland Swedes 

Sudemmnland Swedes,..., 

Ostrogoth... 

Turaimic Swede 

Gimhric Swedes, 

Swedish Finns.,. 


AfFghan...... 

Grseco-Egyptians 


9. Semitic Mace. 


Arabs 

Hebrews . .. 
Abyssinian 


10. Berber Race, (f) 


Gnanch^ 


2. Finnish or Tckudic Race, 


11. Nilotic Race, 
Ancient Theban Egyptians.... 

<< Memphite “ 

Abydos ** ... 

“ Alexandrian “ 

Egyptians from Gi 2 eh 

Kens or Ancient Nubians...... 

Ombite Egyptians 

Maabcleh Egyptians 

Miscellaneous 

Fellahs 


True Finns. 


8. Sucvic Race. 


Germans .... 
Dutchman .. 
Prussian.^ ... 
Burgundian 


4. Anglo-Saxon, 

English 

5. Anglo-American. 

6. Celiic Race. 

Irish... ' 

Celtic (?) heads from Catacombs of Paris, 
Celt (?) from the field of Waterloo. ...... 


12. Indostanic Race. 


Ayras (t) . 
Thuggs.... 
Bengalese. 
Uncertain. 


Sclmonic Race. 


18. Indo-Chinese Race. 


Sclavonians 


8. Pelasgic Race.^ 


11. Mongoiian Group. 
i. Chinese Race. 


Ancient Phoenician, 

Ancient Roman 

Greek 

Circassians 

Armenians ....... .... 

Parsees 


Chinese .. 
Japanese, 
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2. Hyperborean Race. 

Burat Mongol 1 

Kamscliatkan 1 

Kalmuck.......... .. .......... 1 

Laplanders 4 

Hybrid L<aplander 1 

Eskimo......... 6 

14 

III. Malay* Group. 


1. Malayan Race. 

Malays 24 

Byaks 2 

26 

2, Polynesian Race. 

Kanakas 7 

New Zealanders................ 4 

Marquesas.... 1 

12 


IV. American Group. 


1. Barbarous Race, 


a. North Americans. 


Aj’ickarees.. 


Assinaboins . 

3 

Chenouks...... 

...... 8 

Oregonians ...... 

6 

Cherokees 

6 

Chetimaches 

2 

Chippeways 

2 

Cotonays. 


Creeks... 

4 

Dacotas 

2 

Hurons........ 

4 

Iroquois.. ...... ...... 

....... 3 

Illinois 

2 

Klikatat. 

. 1 

Lenapes 

10 

Mandans........ 

7 

Menominees. 

7 

Miamis...... 

12 

Minetaris 

4 

Mohawks ............. 

. 8 

Naas 

2 

Narragansets 

10 

Natchez 

. 2 

Naticks .. 

....... 6 


Nisqually 1 


Otoes .. ....................... .. 

.......... 4 

Ottawas 

4 

Otti.s:amies...,,... 

4 

Pawnees 



Penobscots 2 

Pottawatomies. 4 

Sauks. 8 

Seminoles..... 16 

Shawnees 4 

Shoshones 4 

Upsarookas 2 

Winnebagos 2 

Yamassees 6 

Californians. 2 

Miscellaneous 46 
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b. Central Ammcam. 

Maya...... 1 

Fragments from Yucatan........ 2 

3 

c. South Americans, 

Araucanians........ 12 

From Mounds...... 2 

Charihs... 3 

Patagonians 3 

Brazilian. «... 7 


27 

2. Toltecan Race, 
a. Peruvian Family. 


Aricans 20 

Pachacamac 104 

Pisco 62 

Santa.. 8 

Lima.... 7 

Callao.. 3 

Miscellaneous 9 


Elongated skulls from Titicaca, &c. ... 8 
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b. Mexican Family, 


Ancient Mexicans 24 

Modern Mexicans 9 

Lipans.... 2 

36 


V. Negro Group. 

1. American bom, 16 

2. JSFalive Africans, 88 

3. Hovas, 2 

4. Alforian Race. 

Australians.. 11 

Oceanic Negroes 2 


119 



TI. Mixed Races.. 

Copts... ' 6 

Negroid Egyptians 12 

Nubians............. 4 

Hispano-PeruYian. 2 

Negroid-Indian.. 8 

Hispauo-lndian. 1 


Malayo-Chinese,. -1 

Mulattoes 2 


YII. Lunatics and Idiots, 
VIII. Idlustkative of Growth, 
Phrenological Skulk, 
Nation uncertain, 

Total, 


30 

18 

7 

2 

11 

1035 


II. 

** Cranixim, qnippe qnod omnium corporis partium nobilissimas includit, 
indolem ac proprietatem castterorum ox’gaiibrum reprsesentare existimatur; 
nam quidquid propi^ii variae illius partes prjie se ferunt, bic parvo spatio cou- 
junctum, et liniamentis, quae extingui et deleri nunquam possunt, expressum 
reperitur. lilud adumbrationem exbibet imaginis, quam spectator peritus 
ex singulis partibus vivide sibi ante oculos fingero potest.*' — Huecx. 

In the human brain we find those characteristics Yhich particn- 
laiiy distinguish man from the brute creation. The difterences 
between tlie various races of men are fundamental differences in 
intellectual capacity, as well as in physical conformation. The 
brain is the' organ or physical seat of the mind, and variations 
in its development are, as is well known, the constant accompani- 
ments of mental inequalities. Hence, in the variations in size, tex- 
ture, &c., of the encephalon, and the proportions of its different 
parts, we are necessarily led to seek in great measure for the causes 
which so widely and constantly dispart the numerous families, which, 
in the aggregate, constitute mankind. In accordance with its great 
importance and dignity, the brain has been carefully deposited in an 
irregular bony case, — the calvaria — to which are attached certain 
bony appendages for the lodgment of the organs of the senses, by 
which the brain, and through it the mind — the mental attribute 
of the living principle — is brought into relation with external 
nature. Now as the con^guration of the brain is, in general, 
expressed by that of its ossbous covering, and as the development 
of the facial skeleton affords an excellent indication of the size of 
the organs which it accommodates, it follows that in tlie size of the 
head and face, and their mutual relations, we find the best indi- 
cations of those mental and animal differences which, undeF all 
' circumstances and from ante-historic times, have manifested them- 
pelves as the dividing line between the Eaces of Men.. Moreover, 
if the construction of each and evejy part of the fehric is in harmony 
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witli, and to a certain extent represented in that of all other parts,®® — 
as the laws of the philosophico-tranBcendental anatomy seem firmly 
to have established, — it will be evident that the cranium is the 
index, so to speak, of the entire economy; for the relation between 
the cranium on the one hand, and the face, thorax, and abdominal 
organs, respectively, on the other, or, in other words, between the 
cerebral or intellectual lobes of the brain, and the sensory ganglia, 
andiierves, is the relation of mental powers to animal propensities, 
and exactly upon this relation depends the nature and character of 
the individual man, and the family group to which he naturally 
belongs, Examples of this fact are everywhere to be found, alike in 
the transitionary, as in the extreme specimens of the human series. 
Thus it is a general and well-marked truth, that in those inferior 
Eaces — the so-called prognathous — characterized by a narrow skull, 
receding forehead, and enormous anterior development of the max- 
illas, the mental is in entire abeyance to the animal ; so that their 
sensuality is only equalled by their stupidity, as one might readily 
infer from the ample accommodations for the organs of the senses. 
The pyramidal type is another inferior form, singularly analogous to 
the prognathous in certain respects, but differing from it in others 
hereafter to be mentioned. Races possessing this form of cranium, 
manifest corresponding peculiarities in intellectual power. 

Undoubtedly, then, the human cranium recommends itself to our 
earnest attention as the ^‘ best epitome of man,” — the individual in 
the concrete ; or, as Zeune has beautifully expressed it, der Bliithe 
des ganzen organischen Leibes und Lebens and notwithstanding 
the adaptation between it and the rest of the skeleton — an adapta- 
tion declaring itself in relations of size, function, nutritive, and 
developmental processes, &c.— we may study the cranium hy and 
for itself, with reasonable hopes of success. 

As yet, the labors of the cranioscopist have given to anthropology 
comparatively few fundamental and well established facts. Of these, 
the most important, probably, as well as the best substantiated, is 
that of the permanency and non-transmutability of cranial form and 
characteristics. There is, on the whole,” says Lawrence, an unde- 
niable, nay, a very remarkable constancy of character in the crania 
of different nations, contrihuting very essentially to national pecu- 
liarities of form, and corresponding exactly to the features which 


50 organist forme Tin ensemble, un, systfeme unique et olos, dont les parties se 

correspondent mutuellment, et conconrent 4 la mSme action definitive par nne reaction 
reciproque. Aucnne de ces parties ne pent changer sans qne les antres ne changent aussi, 
et par consequent chacnne d’elles prise separement indiqne et donne tontes les antres.** 
CxrviEE. Dwcoum iur ks Mivoluiiom du Ghhe; rddiffis par h Vr. Hoefer, Pam, 1860, jp, 62, 
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51 Lectures, ^c., p. 225. 

52 Crania Britannica, p. 4. — Die Lehre von den Ur- nnd Racen-Formen der Schadel nnd 
Becken des Menschen, S. 6, 1830. 


characterize sucli nations/' ISTor does this fact stand alone/ It is 
associated with another wliieli should never he lost sight of in all 
our speculations upon the unity or diversity, geographical origin and 
distribution, affiliation and antiquity of the races of men. I allude 
to .that insensible gradation which appears to be the law of cranial 
forms, no less than of all the objects in nature. From the isolation 
and exclusive consideration of these facts, have resulted not a few 
erroneous assertions, which have tended to embarrass the science. 
Thus, it has been considered, in general, a matter of but little diffi- 
culty to discriminate between the crania of different races. But 
those who are accustomed to this kind of examination, know that 
this statement is true only for the standard or typical forms of very 
diverse races, and that as soon as certain divergent forms of two 
allied races or families are compared, the difficulties become very 
apparent. On the other hand, it has been affirmed, that in any 
one nation it is-easj^to point out entirely dissimilar types of con- 
figuration. Thus the distinguished anatomist, Prof. M. J. Weber, 
misled apparently by the restricted and artificial classification of 
Blumenbacb, arrives at the general conclusion that ^rthere is no 
proper mark of a definite race-form of the cranium so firmly 
attached that it may not be found in some other race."-^ The 
assumption of the universality of certain ethnical forms, though 
countenanced by more than one writer, does not rest upon sufficient 
evidence to warrant its acceptance. Another prevalent but equally 
gratuitous notion is, that the more ancient the heads, the more they 
tend to approximate one primitive form or type. What this primi- 
tive model is like, has not, as far as I can learn,' been indicated. 

Again, a confusion highly detrimental to the philosophical status 
and scientific progress of Ethnology, has resulted from the unjustifiable 
assumption, that resemblances in cranial form and characteristics 
necessarily betoken, in a greater or less degree, congenital affilia- 
tions. It by no means follows, as some appear to have thought, that 
because widely and persistently discrepant forms are unrelated ah 
origine^ — closely coincident - forms are as exact indications of such 
primary relation. To say that the Polar man, — the Eskimo of 
America and the Samoyede of Asia, — should in all natural classifi- 
cation be associated, or at least placed in juxtaposition with certain 
dark races of the tropics, in consequence of well-marked cranial 
similiarities, is a fact as singular as it is true ; but to conclude from 
these similarities alone, that they are affiliated and have one common 
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origin, is at once illogical and nnwarrantable. Resemblances in 
physical conformation and in intellectual capacity, manners, and 
customs, growing out of, and dependent in great measure upon such 
conformation, are indications rather of a similarity of position in 
the great natural scale 'of the human family, than of identity of 
origin. To establish identity, proof of another kind is required. 
That positive identity of cranial form, structure and gentilitial cha- 
racters is the best evidence of identity of origin, or, at all events, of 
very close relationship, there can be no doubt. But identity must not 
be inferred from striking similarity. The confusion of terms has led 
to much error. Similarity in the features above alluded to, indicates 
merely an allied natural position, and nothing more. This distinc- 
tion is as important in cranioscopy as that made by the comparative 
anatomist between the analogies and homologies of the skeleton. 

Somebody has said that ‘^when history is silent, language is evi- 
dence.” The cranioscopist knows that oftentimes, when both histoiy 
and language are silent, cranial forms become evidence. For the 
cranial similarities and differences above mentioned may be estimated 
with mathematical accuracy and precision, by weight, measurement, 
&c. Hence, while the language of an ante-historic people may be 
lost, the discovery of their skulls will afford us the means of deter- 
mining their rank or position in the human scale, &c. From consi- 
derations of this nature, we are led to recognise the existence of a 
craniological school in Ethnology, a craniological principle of classi- 
fication and research, and a craniological test of affinity or diversity. 
According to Prichari), Ethnology is, equally with Geology, a branch 
of Palaeontology. ^‘Geology,” says he, “is the archaealogy of the 
globe, — ^Ethnology that" of its human inhabitants.”® Latham, com- 
menting upon this sentence, very appropriately observes, that “when 
Ethnology loses its palseontological character, it loses half its scientific 
elements,”®^ From this we learn the importance of osteology, espe- 
cially the cranial department, since it constitutes one of the surest, 
and often the only guide in identifying ancient populations. Dr. 
Latham, the well-known philologist, lays great stress upon the ethno- 
logical value of language, which he speaks of as “ yielding in defi- 
nitude to no characteristic whatever.” .... “"Whatever maybe 
said against certain over-statements as to constancy, it is an undoubted 
fact, that identity of language hprimd facie evidence of identity of 
origin.”® Among the apophthegms appended to his work on the 
Varieties of Man, the same opinion occurs. — “ In the way of physical 

Anniversary Address, delivered before tbe Ethnological Society of London, in 1847. 

^ Man and his Migrations, Amer, Edii New York, 1852, p. 41. 

55 Ibid, p. 35. 
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characteristics, common conditions develop conimon points of con- 
formation. Hence, as elements of classification, physical characters 
are of less value than the philological moral ones.’'^ There are 
reasons for dissenting from the opinion of this eminent philologist. 
When, we contemplate the mutability and destrnctibility of languages, 
as abundantly exemplified in the obliteration of the Etruscan dialect 
by the Roman-Latin; the Celtiberian and Turdetan by the Latin and 
Spanish; the Syriac by Arabic; Celtic by the Latin and Erench; 
the Celtic of Britain by the Saxon and English ; the Pelhevi and Zend 
by the Persian, and the Mauritanian by Arabic;®^ when we reflect 
how the Epirotes and Siculi changed their language, without con- 
quest or colonization, into Greek, and how the ancient Pelasgi, all 
the primitive inhabitants of the Peloponnessus, and many of those 
of Arcadia and Attica, abandoned their own language and adopted 
that of the Hellenes when we behold the Negroes of St Domingo 
speaking the French tongue, the Bashkirs, of Finnish origin, speak- 
ing Turkish ; and when, finally, as one instance of another and 
significant class of facts, we call to mind how the Carelians, in con- 
sequence of certain linguistic analogies, have been classed with the 
Finns, though descended from an entirely different race, who, at. an 
early period, overran the region about Lake Ladoga,*^ — we are 
“disposed to believe with Humboldt” — I am using the words of 
Moiton — “that we shall never be able to trace the affiliation of 
nations by a mere comparison of languages ; for this, after all, is but 
one of many clews by which that great problem is to be solved.” 
Surely anatomy and physiology — 4;hose handmaids of the zoologist 
— are more powerful, and, in the very nature of things, better adapted 
to settle the question of the unity of man, to determine whether the 
human family is composed of several species, or of but one species 
comprising varieties. Surely the human skeleton is more en- 
during and less mutable than the oldest language. Instances are 
not wanting, as we have seen above, of a nation forgetting its own 
language in its admiration for the more perfect speech of another 
people. But, as far as I am aware, not a solitary instance can be 
adduced of a nation, genealogically pure^ entirely changing its physical 
characters for those of another. Let us conclude then, with Bodi- 
chon, that Physiology is superior to Philology as an instrument of 
ethnological research. — “ To throw light upon the question of origins, 
it is necessary to appeal to a science more precise, and founded on 

» Varieties of Man, p. 562. « Hamilton Smith, op. cit., p. 178. 

Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, 1, 87. 

Helwerzen, Animaire des Mines de Eussie, 1840, p. 84. 

Haartman, Transactions of the Rojal Society of Stockholm, for 1847. 
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the nature of the object which, we examine. This science is the Phy- 
siology of races, or, in other words, a knowledge of their moral and 
physical characters. Through Physiology has heen established the 
existence of antediluvian beings, their genera, their species, and 
their varieties ; by it also we shall discover the origin of races of 
men, even the most mysterious. Through it we shall one day be 
able to classify populations as surely as we now class animals and 
plants: history,* philology, annals, inscriptions, the monuments of 
arts and of religion, will be auxiliaries in these researches. Herein 
we consider its indications as motives of certitude, and its decisions 
as a criterion.'’®^ 

Anthropology has been involved in not a little confusion by certain 
injudicious departures from the well-tried zoological methods em- 
ployed by naturalists generally. Put little difliculty seems to be 
experienced in the practical determination of species in the animal 
and vegetable worlds ; but as soon as the rules and specific distinc- 
tions here employed have heen applied to man, exceptions have 
been taken at once, and attempts made to invalidate their appli- 
cability, by excluding man entirely from tlie pale of the animal 
kingdom, as if, in the latter, development, formation and deformation 
were controlled by laws different from these processes in the former. 
Barban9ois regards man as “un type tout k part dans la creation, 
comme le representant d’un rfegne parti culier — le regne moraV^ So 
the celebrated Marcel de Serres says, “Thomme ne constitiie dans la 
nature ni une espece, ni un genre, ni un ordre, il est k Ini seul un 
rfeghe, le rSgne humainJ'^ Aristotle, the father of philosophical 
natural history, Pay, Brisson, Pennant, Vic d'Azyr, Daubenton, 
Tiedemann, and othWs equally distinguished, have all unwisely at- 
tempted this disruption of nature. The futility of the arguments 
employed may be learned by reference to Swainson's Hat Hist and 
Glassification of Quadrupeds.^ But those who recognize the ani- 
mality of man, and place him accordingly at the head of the Mam- 
malia, are not exactly agreed:;: as to the extent of isolation which 
should he claimed for him in this position, or, in other words, differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the extent and scientific meaning of the 
gap which separates him froih the highest brute. Linnseus grouped 
Man, the Simise and Bats under the general division, Primates.®® 
Illiger,®® Cuvier,®^ Lawrence,®® and others, assign him a distinct order. 

Etudes sur FAlgdrie, Alger, p. 18. 

Voyage an Pole Snd. Anthropologie, de Dumoutier, par Blanchard. Paris, 1854, p. 18. 
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V.\N Ameinoe considers Man the sole representative of a distinct and 
separate mamnaalian class, to which he applies the term Fs^cMml 
or Spiritual^ in contradistinction to the Instinctive mammals-^'^ As 
might be naturally expected from the above remarks, still less agree- 
ment is manifested in relation to the classification of the difterent 
races or tribes of men. This want of accordance arises from the 
difficulty of determining what characters are fundamental and typical, 
and what are not: 

Fow, it should never be forgotten that an ethnical, like any other 
natural type, is an ideal creation, not a positive entity. It is analo- 
gous to the mean or average of a series of numbei^s. These numbers 
may all be but slightly different from each other, and yet none of 
them be exactly identical with the mean. In examining a ’number 
of objects presenting many peculiarities, the mind instinctwely 
figures to itself an object possessing all these peculiarities. This 
object, this ideal image, gradually assumes tlie dignity and impoii> 
ance of a standard to which all other similar objects are referred, as 
greater or less approximations to the type, the approximation being 
dependent upon the degree of predominanee of the peculiarities in 
question. If, on comparing any body with' this imaginary standard 

— “this form which exists everywhere, and is nowhere to he found’' 

— the points of resemblance are in number equal to or even less 
than the points of difference, then it is said to diverge from the type. 
It is a divergent form. ITow, a type as it is manifested in nature is, 
for all practical purposes, fixed and immutable; our mental con- 
ception of it is necessarily a constantly varying one. ^ The more 
numerous the individuals of the group, and the more extensive our 
examination, the moi'e perfect will he our generalization, upon 
which, in fact, the type is based. The examination of but a few 
individuals of a group is apt to lead to an erroneous idea of the type. 

But a singular fact here claims our attention. Along with this 
increasing perfection of the typical idea comes a diminished confi- 
dence in its importance ; for the same observations which serve to 
establish the type, also lead us to perceive that the distance which 
separates one type from another is a plenum, and is not marked by 
gaps, but by transitionary forms — not transitionary in the sense of 
variations from certain persistent forms brought about by climatic 
conditions, &c., but transitionaiy forms ab origine and self-existent, 
presenting themselves unchanged as they were characterized by the 
Great First Cause, and inherently capable of those known and 
limited ‘ variations produced by intermarriage, &c. The elements 
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wMch establisli a type serve* to connect it insensibly with those of 
another. Hence the great difficulty experienced in attempting to 
classify the members of the Human Family. The discrepancy of 
opinion has extended not only to the number of divisions to be 
made, but also to the particular races which should be assigned to 
each division. Blumenhach long ago expressed this difficulty. "We 
have only to examine the list of writers who have attempted the 
classification of Human Eaees, and observe how they differ in the 
number of their primary departments, to be convinced of the pre- 
matureness of the whole attempt, and the scanty scientific data upon 
which such very artificial divisions have been erected. It appears to 
me that much of the difficulfy arises from the scanty information 
which we possess concerning the number of primseval crania! types, 
the number of naturally divergent forms of each of these, and the 
degree of divergency permitted, and lastly, the tests by which to 
discriminate between forms naturally aberrant, and those hybrid 
results of blood-crossing. The study of divergent forms is of great 
importance, since in their varied but limited deviations from the 
type — like all exceptions to general rules — they indicate the 
essentials of the t}’pe while demonstrating a serial, archetypal unity 
of the human family in keeping with the entire animal 'world. To 
speak, therefoi’e, of developing the limits of a variety,’’ is simply 
to demonstrate the connections, relations, and persistence of those 
varieties. The diversities of cranial form presented by any nation 
or tribe should therefore be regarded as the radii, so to speak, by 
which that tribe is connected with the rest of the humanitarian 
series, whether living or extinct, or, in the course of future geolo- 
gical changes, yet to appear. 

It is well known that naturalists . r^y mainly upon form, color, 
proportions — the externals, in short —to establish species. The 
illustrious Cuvier, taking higher ground, attempted to develope the 
laws of classification by a resort to the comparative method in ana- 
tomy. With the osteological branch of this method, as an instru- 
ment of research, he undertook his grand scheme of the restoration 
of the fossil world and the' determination of its relation to the living 
zoology. His reliance upon internal structure in preference to 
external characters, w'as as much a matter of necessity as of choice, 
since of the paheontological objects of liis study, the bony skeleton 
and the teeth alone remained from which to recompose the forms 
of the past animal world, and determine their species. In the course 
of his investigations a remarkable fact became evident— that hi 
many genera of animals, species externally well characterized, dif- 
fered scarcely at all in their bony frame-work. Eegarding these 
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slight differences— by such a practised eye certainly not over- 
looked — as trivial, and losing sight of the singular importance 
they derive from their historical permanency, he was led in the end 
to deny to comparative osteology the value he first assigned it. 
Thus, notwithstanding his great scientific labors, he left it unde- 
cided whether the fossil horse was specifically identical with the 
living or iiot.’^ .On this point naturalists still differ in opinions 
Whilst by the aid of comparative anatomy — for the cultivation 
of which he enjoyed unusual advantages — he was enabled to startle 
the “world with the brilliant announcement that there had been 
several zoological creations, of which man w^as one, we find him at 
length hesitatingly denying to anatomical characters the power of 
determining species. But the question arises — a question already 
perceived and disposed of in the affirmative by some ethnologists— - 
whether anatomical characters have not a higher signification than 
the niere determination of species ; whether, in fact, they are not 
generic. It would, indeed, appear, that while the exteimal or peri- 
pheral foi'm and appendages determine species, the internal organism 
establishes genera. But the genus must contain within itself and 
foreshadow tlie essential characters of the species ; there must he an 
adaptation between the peripheral conformation and central organic 
structure. As a very slight error committed in the first step of a 
long and complicated mathematical calculation magnifies itself at 
every subsequent step of the process, until a result is obtained very 
different from the true one, so a comparatively minute peculiarity in 
the osseous structure of an animal may repeat itself through the 
muscles, fascia, and integumentary covering, expressing' itself at last 
as a characteristic, which, though it might be difficult to point out 
exactly, is seen to be an individual or specific mark by which 
the animal may be discriminated from other individuals or from 
allied species. And as the result of the* supposed problem must 
always be the same, so long as the incorporated error is not elimi- 
nated, so the external peculiarity of the animal must ever remain the 
same, while the internal structure mark varies not. This constant 
and historically immutable relation between structure and form is in 
consonance with the law of the ‘‘correlation of forms,'’ first sug- 
gested, I believe, by Cuvier, and by him .used in such a masterly 
manner in the elucidation of the laws of zoology. 

“The importance to be attached to the zoological characters 
afforded by the slighter modifications of structure,” writes Martin, 
“ rises as we ascend in the scale of being. In the arrangement of 
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manamalia and birds, for example, minutiae wbicb, among the Inverte- 
brata, would be deemed of little note, become of decided value, and 
are no longer to be neglected. Even tbe modifications, however 
slight, of a common type, now become stamped with a value, the 
I'atio of which increases as we advance from the lower to the higher 
orders. Hence, with respect to mammalia,, the highest clas^ of 
Vertebrata, every structural phase claims attention ; and, wdien we 
advance to tbe highest of the Mgliest class, viz., Man, and the Quad- 
rumana, the naturalist lays a greater stress on minute gi'ades and 
modifications of form, than he does when among the cetacea or the 
marsupials ; and hence, groups are separated upon characters thus 
derived, because tiiey involve marked difierences in the animal 
econopy, and because it is felt that a modification, in itself of no 
great extent, leads to most important results. Carrying out the 
principle of an increase in the value of differential characters as we 
advance in tlie scale of being, it may he affirmed that, upon legiti- 
mate zoological grounds, the organic conformation of man, modelled, 
possibly, upon tlio same type as that of the chimpanzee or orang, 
hut modified, with a view to fit him for the habits, maniiem, and, 
indeed, a totality of active existence, indicative of a destiny and 
purposes participated in neither by the chimpanzee nor any other 
animal, removes Man from the Quadrumana, not merely in a generic 
point of view, but from the pale of the Primates, to an exclusive 
situation. The zoological value of characters derived from struc- 
tural modifications is commensurate with the results which they 
involve; let it then be shown that man, though a cheifopod (hand- 
footed), possesses structural modifications leading most important 
results, and our views are at once justified.'’”^ 

It will thus be seen that anatomical difierences are valuable to the 
zoologist more from their permanency^ than from their magnitude. 

species,” says Prof. Leidy, ‘‘is a mere convenient word with 
which naturalists em|)irically designate groups of organized beings 
possessing characters of comparative constancy, as far as historic 
experience lias guided them in giving due weight to such con- 
stancy.”'^ An orgaiiie form historically constant is, therefore, a 
simple and exact expression of a species. In this constancy of a 
form lies its typical importance as a standard or point of departure 

A General Introduction to tbe Natural History of Mammiferous Animals, with a parti- 
cular view of the Physical History of Man, &c. By W. C. S. Martin, P. L. S. London 
1841, p. 20(j. ^ ’ 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. VII. p. 201.— -See also a letter 
from Prof. L. to Dr. Nott, of Mobile, published in the Appendix to Hotz's translation of 
Gobineau’s work on the Inequality of Races, &c., p, 480. 
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in all our attempts at classification and developing tlie laws of forma- 
tion. The mere shape, volnme, or configuration, is secondary. 

The polar, brown, and grizzly bears difter but little in their oste- 
ology ; the same is true of the horse, ass, and zebra, and of the lion, 
tiger, and panther. By most naturalists the horse and ass are referred 
to distinct species,— by Prof. O'wen to distinct genera. The latter 
gentleman specifically separates a fossil from the recent horse, in 
consequence of a slight curvature in the teeth of the former. Accord- 
ing to Flourens, the dog and fox belong to different genera ; the dog 
and wolf to distinct species, as also the lion and tiger.’® Now the 
crania of the horse and ass differ in their nasal bones only. The 
pupil of the dog is disc-shaped; that of the fox, elongated. Says 
Knox : The nasal bones of the ass differ constantly from those of 
the horse ; so do those of the lion and tiger. The distinction extends 
to the whole physiognomical character of the crania in these four 
species, and in all others. But so it is in man, chiefly in these very 
bones, and in the physiognoniy of the skeleton of the face. For it 
is not in the comparative length or size merely of the nasal or maxil- 
lary bones that the cranium of the Bosjieman and the Australian 
differ from the other races of men, although these differences are no 
doubt as constant and real as are the anatomical differences of any 
two species ; they differ in every respect, and especially do they dis- 
play physiognomical distinction, which the experienced eye detects 
at once. "When fossil man shall be discovered, he, also, will be 
proved to have belonged to a species distinct from any that now 
live. By the generic law I am about to establisb, his afliliation with 
the existing races may and will he proved, first by the fact of his 
extinction, but still more by those slight anatomical differences, 
which, though seemingly unimportant, are not really so. His rela- 
tion to the present or living world will be the same as that of the 
extinct solid-ungular and carnivora, to the living — identi- 
cal, speoifically distinct.’* 

Between the crania of the various races of men, the same slight, 
hut constant, and therefore important, differences can be pointed out, 
in some instances even more marked and better characterized than 
those which are considered by naturalists of high distinction, as sufiS- 
cient to form a basis upon which to establish species. It is true that 
no human race possesses a bone the more or less in the cranium, than 
the others ; but it is equally true that human crania differ, in some 
instances quite remarkably, in the size and proportions of tbmr con- 
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stituent boiie^, and these differences are not accidental and fluctna- 
tingj but persistent. Thus, the massive, broad,, and outward-shelving 
malar bones of the Polar man are unlike those of any other race. 
So, the superior maxillae of the Coast African is so unlike that of 
any other people, as to have become a standard of comparison for 
inferiority— a standard expressed by the word prognathous. Differ- 
ences in the nasal hones, in the size ot the frontal sinuses, in the 
prominence of the occiput, in the angle at which the parietal bones 
join each other, in the form and arrangement of the teeth, in the 
relation of head to face, in the relative situations of the great occi- 
pital foramen and the bony meatus, in the form of the skull, and the 
configiiration of its base ; and, as tbe result of all these, in the physi- 
ognomy of the facial bones, exist, as I shall presently endeavor to 
show, and are perpetuated from one generation to another as con- 
stant and unaltered features. 

Cranial differentiae, however slight, derive additional importance 
from their relation to the physiognomical character of the skull as 
a whole, and daily ohseiTation shows this character to be more im- 
portant^than is generally considered. The labors of Porta, Camper, 
Lebrun, Lavater, Bichat, Moreau de la Sarthe, and others, have given 
us the scientific elements of a physiognomy or physiology of the face, 
as those of Blumenbach and Morton have established a physiology 
of the cranium. Between the muscular and integumentary investi- 
titure of the face and head on the one hand, and the bony structure 
of these parts on the other, there is a decided adaptation. Whether 
the soft parts determine the form of the osseous frame- work, or the 
latter that of the former, does not so much concern us, at present, as 
the fact of adaptation. That this adaptation exists, there can scarcely 
be a doubt. “ Tout dans la nature,” beautifully and truthfully writes 
De la Sarthe, est rapport et harmonic ; chaqiie apparence externe 
est le signe dhine propri^te : chaque point de la superfieie d’un corps 
annonce I’etat de sa profondeur et de sa . structure.”'^® In virtue of 
this harmony, we jB^^d the pliysiognomy of the skull expressing the 
true value of its osteolbgic peculiarities, even when these are so 
slight as to appear in themselves trivial and insignificant. Soemmer- 
ing, not perceiving the import of this relation, tells us that he could 
find no well-marked differences between the Geiman, Swiss, French, 
Swedish and Russian skulls in his collection, leaving it to be infeiTcd 
that none such existed.^ At a later period, and from tbe same 

Neuvifeme Etude sur Lavater. 
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cause, Cuviei*^ while conducting his palaeontological researches, more 
than once fell into an analogous error. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be seen that it is a matter of 
much importance to he able to discriminate between ^'pical or race- 
forms of crania, and those modifications of shape produced, to a 
certain extent, by age, sex, development, intermixture of races, arti- 
ficial deformations,- &c. Unless these distinctions be observed, and 
due Mlowance made for them, it will be utterly impossible to deter- 
mine the number and character of the primitive tj^es — an attempt 
already almost hopelessly beyond our power, in consequence of the 
ceaselesl migrations and affiliations which have been going on 
amongst the I’aces of’men since the remotest antiquity. The modi- 
fications of cranial form, from these various causes, are ' so many 
associated elements, which must be individually isolated before v'e 
can determine the true value of each. In proportion as this isolation 
is complete, so will our results approximate the truth. 

It is very well known that the skulls of the lower animals undergo 
certain changes in conformation as they advance in age. In a liinitetl 
degree, this appears to be true of xnan also; though the extent of 
these changes, and the period at which they are most iioticeablo — 
whether during intra-uteri ne life, or subsequent to birth— are points 
not yet definitively settled. However, from the observations of 
Soemmering, Camper, Blumenbach, Loder and Ludwig, we learn 
that in very young children, even in infants at the moment of birtli, 
the race-lineaments are generally but positively expressed. Bliiinen- 
bach, in his Decades, figures the head of a Jewess, aged five years, 
a Burat child, one and a half years, and a newly-horn negro; in 
each of these the ethnic characters of the race to which it belongs 
are distinctly seen. The Mortonian collection furnishes a number 
of examples confirmatory of this interesting and remarkable fact. 

Occasionally the tardy development of certain parts may give rise 
to apparent modifications, as indicated in the following passage from 
Ur. Gosse’s highly interesting , essay upon the artificial deformations 
of the skull. n n’est pas m^me rare, en Europe, de voir le front 
paraitre plus saillant ehez un grand nombre d’enfants, en raison du 
faible developpement de la face. Toutefois, jusqu'^ r%e de dix k 
douze ans, il existe en general une predominance de la region occipvi- 
tale qui paratt se developper d’autant plus que rintelligence est plus 
exercee.. Ce n’est souvent que vers cette 4poque de la vie que les os 
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propres du nez tendent k se relever davantage suivant les traits des 
individus ou des races. 

Some physiologists have supposed that permanent modifications 
of crania] form are produced during severe and protracted aeeouche- 
ments, Gail, long ago, refuted this notion, and every accoucheur has, 
in fact, constant opportunities of satisfying himself of the untena- 
bility of this doctrine. It has more than once happened to me, as it 
necessarily does to every physician engaged in the practice of ob- 
stetrics, to witness a head, long compressed in a narrow pelvis, born 
with the nose greatly depressed, the forehead flattened, the parietal 
bones overriding each other, and the whole skull completely wire- 
drawn, so as to resemble some of the permanent deformations pic- 
tured in the books ; and yet, in a few days, the inherent elasticity of 
the bony ease and its contained parts has sufficed to restore it to its 
natural form. But the great objection to this opinion lies in the fact 
of a conformity between the cranial and pelvic types of a particular 
race. Dr. Vrolick, following up the suggestions of Camper and some 
other observers, relative to certain peculiarities of the ilegro pelvis, 
has demonstrated the existence of a race-form for the pelvis as for 
the cranium. He has shown that the form of the head is adapted to 
the pelvic passage which it is compelled to traverse in the parturient 
act, and that the pelvis, like the skull, possesses its race-characters 
and sexual distinctions, sufficiently well marked, even at the infantile 
epoch. As in the zoological series, we find the cranium of the mon- 
key differing from that of the animals below it, and approximating 
the human type, so we find the pelvis pursuing the same gradation, 
from the Orang to the Bosjieman, from the Bosjieman to the Ethio- 
pian, from the Ethiopian to the Malay, and so on to tlie high caste 
White races, where it attains its perfection, and is the farthest removed 
ill form from that of the other mammiferee. I am awmre that Weber 
has attempted to deny the value of these observations, by showing 
that, although certain pelvic forais occur more fi-equently in some 
races than in others, yet exceptions were found in the fact of the 
European conformation being occasionally encountered among other 
and very difieront races. “This is not proving much,’Vas De Gobi- 
neau acutely observes, ‘inasmuch as M. Weber, in speaking of 
these exceptions, appeam never to have entertained the idea, that 
their peculiar conformation could only be the result of a mixture of 
■blood.”^ 


” Essai suT les Deformations Artificielles du Crane, Par L. A. Gosse, de Geneve, &c. 
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In the stiidy of cmnial forms, sexual differences should not he 
overlooked. ^‘The female skull,’' says Davis, “except in races 
equally distinguished by forms strikingly impressed, does hot exhibit 
the gentilitial characters eminently.” It is well known to the ob- 
stetrician, that the male skull, at birth, is, on the average, larger than 
the female. 

A complete history of the development of the human brain and 
cranium, in the different races, would constitute one of the most 
valuable contributions to anti iropo logy. Such a history alone can 
determine the true moaning of the various appearances which these 
parts assume in their transition from the ovum to the fully-developed 
typical cliaractcr, and demonstrate their as yet mysterious relations 
to the iniiuineral)le forms of life which are scattered over the surface 
of tlie glolxh To such a liistory must we look, also, tor a solution 
of the (piestion, as to whether the soft and pulpy brain models around 
itself its hard and resisting bony case, or, conversely, whether this 
latter gives shape to the former. 

During the iirst six weeks of embryonic life, the brain, clothed in 
its different envelopes, exists without any bony investment, being 
surrounded externally with an extremely thin, soft, and pliable carti- 
laginous membrane, in which ossification subsequently takes place. 
About tlie eiglith week, as shown by the investigations of Gall, the 
ossific points appear in this membrane, sending out diverging radii 
in every direction. As this delicate cartilaginous layer is moiilded 
nicely over the brain, the minute S2:)ecks of calcareous matter, as they 
are deposited, must to some extent acquire the same form as the brain. 
Whether this he true or not, there is a manifest adaptation between 
the brain and cranium, the result of a harmony in growth, inseparably 
connected with the action'of one developing principle in the human 
economy. From this fact, alone, we might fairly infer that differences 
in the volume and configuration of a number of crania are general 
indications of differences in the volume and configuration of their 
contained brains. One single fact, among many others, proves this 
admirable harmony. It is this : The process of ossification is at firat 
most rapid in the bones composing the vault;, but presently ceasing 
here, it advances so rapidly in those, of the base and inferior parts 
generally, that at birth the base is solid and incompressible, thus 
protecting from pressure the nervous centre of respiration, which is 
at this time firmer and better developed than the softer and less 
voluminous cerebral lobes. 

According to the embryologic investigations of M. be Seeres, of 
all brains, that of the high-caste European is the most complex in 

^ Op. p. ^ : 
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its organization. In attaining this high development, it passes suc- 
cessively through the forms which belong permaneBtly to fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals, Negroes, Malays, Americans, and Mongolians. 

The bony structure undergoes similar alterations. “One of the earliest points where 
-ossification* commences is the lower jaw. This bone is therefore sooner completed than 
sny other of the head, and acquires a predominance which it never loses in the Negro. 
During the soft, pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong form whicli they naturally 
assume approaches nearly the permanent shape of the American. At birth, the flattened 
face and broad, smooth forehead of the infant; the position of the eyes, rather towards the 
sides of the head, and the widened space between, represent the Mongolian form, which, 
in the Caucasian, is not obliterated but by degrees, as the child advances to maturity.” 
Hamilton Smith, commenting upon these interesting researches, says : “ Should the con- 
ditions of cerebral progress be more complete at birth in the Caucausian type, and be 
successively lower in the Mongolic and intermediate Malay and American, with the woolly- 
iia-ired least developed of all, it would follow, according to the apparently general law of 
progression in animated nature, that both — or at least the last-mentioned — would be in 
the conditions which show a more ancient date of existence than the other, notwithstanding 
that both this and the Mongolic are so constituted that the spark of mental development 
can be received by them through contact with the higher Caucasian innervation; thus 
appearing, in classified zoology, to constitute perhaps three species, originating at diiferent 
epochs, or simultaneously in separate regions ; while, by the faculty of fusion which the 
last, or Caucasian, imparted to them, progression up to intellectual equality would manifest 
essential unity, and render all alike responsible beings, according to the degree of their 
existing capabilities — for this must be the ultimate condition for which Man is created.”*® 

From his own researches, Prof. Asassiz concludes that it is impos- 
sible, in the fcetal state, to detect the anatomical marks which are 
characteristic of species. These specific marks he assures ns become 
manifest as the animal, in the coarse of its development, approaches 
Oie adult state. In like manner, the evolution of the physical and 
mental , peculiarities of the different races of men appears to com- 
mence at the moment of birth. Dr. Knox, in his recent communi- 
cations in the “London Lancet,” already referred to, maintains almost 
the same opinion. He considers the embryo of any species oC any 
natural family as the most perfect of forms, embi-aeing within itself, 
during its phases of development, all the forms or species vfrhieh that 
natural family can assume orhas assumed in past time. “In the 
embryo and the young individual of any species of the fiatui-al 
family of the Salmonidse, for example,” says he, “ you will find the 
characteristics of the adult of all the species. The same, I believe, 
holds in man ; so that, were all the existing species of any family to 
bo^accideutally destroyed, saving one, in the embryos and young of 
that one will bo found the elements of all the species ready to re- 
appear to repeople the waters and the earth, the forms they are to 
assume being dependent on, therefore detennined by, the existing 
OKler of things. With another order will arise a new series of 
species, also foreseen and provideifor in the existing world.” 

» Nat. Hist, of the Himan Species, pp. 176-7. See also Serres’ Anatomie Compar«I~ 




If we carefully consider the development of the cranium^ it will 
he seen that this development goes on between, and is modified by 
two systems' of organs — externally the muscular, internally the 
nervous. The brain exerts a double influence, mechanically or 
passively by its weight, and actively by its growth. That the brain 
completely fills its bony case, is sufficiently ■w^ell known from the fact 
of the impressions left upon the inner aspect of the cranium by the 
cerebral convolutions and vessels. Very slight allowance need be 
made for the tliickness of the meninges. That the progressive 
development of the brain is really capable of exerting some force 
upon the cranial bones surrounding it, is shown, imthe records of 
cases of hypertrophy of that organ, where, upon post-mortem exami- 
nation, the calvaria being removed, the spongy mass has protruded ’ 
from the opening and could not be replaced. That the hones are 
capable of yielding to a distending force acting from within out- 
wards, is shown in the cases of chronic hydrocephalus, where the 
ventricles arc found full of water, the brain-tissue flattened out, and 
the hones greatly distorted. Such a force becomes perceptible in 
proportion to the degree of softness and pliancy of the bones. A 
cheek to its action will he found in the sutures and in the amount 
of resistance oflered by the dura-mater. Now it must be obvious 
that as long as the sutures remain open, and the developmental 
activity of the brain contiinies, the head must enlarge. If all the 
sutures remain open, this development wdll be regular and in exact 
pro.portion to the activity of growth manifested by the diflerent jparts 
of the encephalon. When a suture closes, further development in 
that direction will in great measure terminate. Of this proposition 
Dr. Moeton gives us the following example : 

“I have in my possession,’^ says he, “the skull of a mulatto boy, who died at the age 
of eighteen years. In this instance, the sagittal suture is entirely wanting; in conse- 
quence, the lateral expansion of the cranium has ceased in infancy, or at whatever period 
the suture became consolidated. Hence, also, the diameter between the parietal protube- 
rances is less than 4.5 inches, instead of 5, which last is the Negro average. The squamous 
sutures, however, are fully open, whence the skull has continued to expand in the upward 
direction, until it has reached the average vertical diameter of the Negro, or 5.5 inches. 
The coronal suture is also wanting, excepting some traces at its lateral termini ; and the 
result of this last deficiency is seen in the very inadequate development of the forehead, 
which is low and narrow, but elongated below, through the agency of the various cranio- 
facial sutures. The lambdoidal suture is perfect, thus permitting posterior elongation; 
and the gi'owth in this direction, together with the full vertical diameter, lias enabled the 
brain to attain the bulk of — cubic inches, or ab(hit — less than the Negro average. I believe 
that the absence or partial development of the sutures may be a pause of idiocy by check- 
ing the growth of the brain, and thereby impairing or destroying its functions.” 

81 See a paper on the Size, of the Brain in the Various Eaces and Families of Man ; with 
Ethnological Remarks; by Samuel George Morion, M, B..*: published in_“ Types of 
kind,” by Nott and Gliddon, Philadelphia, 1854, p. dm, note. ‘ See also Proceedings of Phila. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. for August, 1841. 
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From fhe Mortonian collection, otlxerillustrations of this fact might 
be drawn ; but neither space nor time permits their introduction here. 

In the study of the sutures, considerations of a highly philosophical 
character are involved. Their history enables us to pei’ceive why 
the cranium was not formed of .one piece, and why there should be 
two frontal and two parietal bones, and only one occipital. Such an 
arrangement obviously allows the fullest development of the anterior 
and middle lobes' of the cerebrum, — ^the organs, according to Carxis, 
of intelligence, reflection, and judgment.®* That the sutures are 
tutamina cerebri, that in the foetus they permit the cranial bones to 
overlap during parturition, and thus, by diminishing the size of the 
head in certain of its diameters, and producing anasthesia, facilitate 
labor, curtailing its difficulties and diminishing its dangers to both 
mother and child, there can be no doubt. Such provisions are of 
high interest, as exhibiting the harmony of nature. But when we 
call to mind that the skull is a vertebra in its highest known state 
of development ; that the enclosed brain, as the organ of intellection, 
is the distinguishing mark of man; that the development of the 
cranium goes on pan passu with that of the encephalon ; that the 
various degrees of human intelligence are definitely related to certain 
permanent skull-forms ; and that the cranial sutures, in conjunction 
with the ossific centres, are the guiding agents in the assumption of 
these forms — it will be evident that a higher and far more compre- 
hensive significance is attached to these bony interspaces. Again, 
no extended investigation has been instituted, as far as I am aware, 
to determine the period at which the diflerent cranial, sutui'es are 
closed in the various races of men. The importance of such an in- 
quiry becomes apparent, -when we ask ourselves the following ques- 
tions : — ^1. Does the cranium attain its fullest development in all the 
races at the same, or at different periods of life? and 2. To what 
extent are race-forms of the cranium dependent upon the growth and 
modifications of the sutures ? 


“ The most obvious uso of the sutiires,” according to Dr. Morton, *‘is to stihserre the 
process of growth, which the^ do by osseous depositions at their naargins. Hence, one of 
these sutures is equivalent to the interrupted structure that exists between the shaft and 
epiphysis of a long bone in the growing state. The shaft grows in length chiefly by accre- 
tions at its extremities; and the epiphysis, like the cranial suture, disappears when the 
perfect development is accomplished. Hence, we may infer that the skull ceases to expand 
whenever the sutures become consolidated with the proximate bones. , In other words, the 
growth of the brain, whether in viviparous or in oviparous animals, is consentaneous with 
that of the skull, and neither can he developed without the presence of free sutures.” ^ 


82 “ Das beaondere Ormn des ^rkenneaden, vergleichenden und urtheilenden Geistesleben.” 
-Symbolik der mmsehhckm GestaUt von Dr, 0. G. Cams, Leipzig, 18^3. 

8® See article on Size of the Brain, &c., quoted above, p. 803. 




From investigations of this Jiature, and from other considerations, 
Dr. M. concluded that the giiowth of the brain was arrested at the 
adult age, that the consolidation of the sutures was an indication of 
the full development of both cranium and brain, and that any in- 
crease or decrease in the size or weight of the brain after the adult 
period would not be likely to affect the internal capacity of the cra- 
nium, which, therefore, indicates the maximum size of the encephalon 
at the time of its greatest development. Combe, however, affirms 
that when the hrain contracts in old age, the tabula vitrea of the 
cranium also contracts, so as to keep itself applied to its contents, 
the outer or fibrous table undergoing no change.®^ It is, to some 
extent, true that in the very aged, even when the skull-bones become 
consolidated into one piece, some changes may result from an undue 
activity of the absorbents, or some defect in the nutritive operations. 
IJnder such circumstances, the eimiiar bones maybe thinned and 
altered slightly in form. Davis gives an example of this change, in 
the skull of au aged Chinese in his collection, in which the central 
area of the parietal hones is thinned and depressed over an extent 
equal to four square inches to about one-third of an inch deep in the 
central part.®^ Such changes, however, are too limited in their extent 
to demand more than a passing notice. 

The pressure of the hrain, exerted through its weight, is felt 
mainly upon the. base and inferior lateral parts. 

Prof. Engel, in a valuable monograph upon skull-forms, paifieu- 
laiiy calls attention to the action of the muscles in determining these 
forms. He considers the influence of the occipito-frontalis as almost 
inappreciable, — so slight, indeed, that it maybe neglected in our 
inquiries. The action of the temporal and pterygoid muscles and of 
the group attached to the occiput, though more evident, is still not 
worthy of much consideration. To the action of the musculus 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus, he assigns a greater value. 

This nniscle,” says he, << tends to produce a downward displacement at the mastoid por- 
tion of the temporal bone, which will be the more considerable, as the lower point of its attnch- 
ment — the sternum and clavicle — is able to offer much greater resistance than the upper. 
In, addition to this, the unusual length of the muscle produces, by its contraction, more 
effect, and, hence, favors a greater displacement of the bones. to which it is attached. The 
bone upon which it exerts its influence is also very loose in early life, and even during the 
first year of our existence, when extensive motions of the muscle already take place, it is 
not as firmly fixed as the other bones ; hence, it becomes probable that the influence of this 
muscle upon the position of the bones of the skull will be a demonstrable one. 

It may, however, be admitted xl priori^ that in spite of all these fiivorablo circumstances. 

System of Phrenology, p. 83. 

“ Cr. Brit, p. 6. See also Gall, Bur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” III, 63, 1825. 
cit 
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the displacement will not exceed a magaittide of one, or, at most, three millimetres. With 
this alone, we will, it is true, not yet explain that variety in the form of the skull which not 
only distinguishes one man from another, hut has also been characterized as the type of 
progeny and race. Notwithstanding its seeming insignificance, however, this muscular 
action is a very important agent, and plays the principal part in the formation of the skull, 
although other circumstances of an auxiliary or restrictive nature must not be neglected — • 
circumstances which may increase, diminish, or modify this displacement. 

** The effect of this muscular action is considerably increased by superadded conditions. 
The head rests upon the condyles of the occipital hone. Partly on account of muscular 
action, and partly from the pressure of the brain, the basal bones of the skull are exposed 
to a downward displacement ; the condyloid portions of the occiput, alone, are not. This 
impossibility to change their position parallel with the displacement of the other basal hones, 
is eqtdvalent to an upward pressure of the occipital condyles, and this must considerably 
increase the downward traction of the stemo-cleido-mastoideus. 

The occipital and temporal regions, then, are subjected to a downward traction, while 
the condyles are pressed upward : moreover, the brain produces, upon all the basal bones 
except the condyles, a downward pressure corresponding to its height; at the partes condy- 
loidea, this downward pressure is obviated by the resistance of the vertebral column.** 

Notwithstanding the significance of the facts thus far adduced, it 
has been boldly and unhesitatingly maintained that civilization — by 
which is meant the aggregate intellectual and moral influences of 
society — exerts a positive influence over the form and size of the 
cranium, modifying not only its individual, but also its race-charac- 
ters, to such an extent, indeed, as entirely to change the original 
type of structure. This doctrine finds its chief advocates among the 
writers of the phrenological school, though it is not wholly confined 
to them. Among its most recent supporters we find the Baron J. W, 
ns MuIiLBR, who, in a quarto pamphlet of 74 pages, ^ devotes a sec- 
tion to the consideration of the ^‘Action de r intelligence sur ks former 
de la 

“ Nous espdrons prouver,*' says he, mSme que les formes du crfine out des rapports 
intimes aveo le degrd de civilisation auquel nn penple est parvenu, et que par consequent 
elles non plus ne peuvent justifier une division en races des habitants de la terre, k moins 
de classer les hommes d*aj>rbs leur plus ou moins d’intelUgence,et de justifier ainsi, au nom 
de la suprdmatie de la raison, non-senlment tous les abus de resclaTage,mais encore tputes 
les tyrannies individuelles,** 

The subject-matter embodied in the above quotation, though pro- 
fessedly obscure, is beginning to assume a more certain character in 
consequence of the facts brought to light during the controversies 
between the Unitarians and Diversitariam in Ethnology — fact^ which 
intimately aflect the great question of permanency of craniaji types. 
Confronted with the faclB presently to be brought forward, it will be 
seen that the doctrine of the mobility of cranial forms under the 

^ Des Causes de la Colorafiiou de la Peau et des differences dans les Pormes du CrSue, 
au point de vue de runite du genre humam. Par le Baron J. W. de Muller. Stutt- 
garti 1853. 
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influence of edncation, &c., is by no means a settled faet^ as many 
of its advocates appear to think. “Speaking of the great races of 
mankind,” very appropriately remarks Davis, “whether it be in the 
size of the brain, or whether in its quality, or whether it be, as the 
phrenologists maintain, in the development of its particular parts, 
each race is endowed with such special faculties of the mind, moral 
and intellectual, as to impart to it a distinct and definite position 
within which its powders and capabilities range. We know of no 
valid evidence that can be brought forward for thinking this definite 
position can be varied in the mass. We may therefore take this 
further ground for questioning the assumed pliancy of the form 
..of skull.”'' ^ 

The indefatigable traveller and “Directeur du Jardin Royal de 
Zoologie de Bruxelles,” has condensed in a few pages, at once the 
best and most commonly used arguments to sustain the hypothesis 
which constitutes the starting-point of the above-mentioned article. 
It has appeared to me not inappropriate to devote a few words, in 
this hasty sketch, to the examination of the tenability of the two 
most important examples adduced by Bai'on M., whose hrochure 1 
subject to critical inquiiy, simply because it is one of the most con- 
cise exponents of a generally-s|)read, but, as it appjears to me, erro- 
neous, and therefore injurious view. And I am the more especially 
urged to this, since the question of the permanency or non-perma- 
nency of human types occupies the highest philosophical position in 
the entire field of Ethnographic inquiry. Its relations are, indeed, 
fundamental ; for, according as it is definitively settled in the affirma- 
tive or negative, will Ethnography — especially the cranioscopical 
branch — assume the dignity and certainty of a science, or be de- 
graded to the vague position of an interesting but merely speculative 
inquiry. “If the size of the brain,” says Mr. Combe, in allusion to 
the labors of Mortor’, as published in Crania Americana^ “ and the 
proportions of its different parts, be the index to natural national 
character, the present work, which represents with great fidelity the 
skulls of the American tribes, will be an authentic record in which 
the philosopher may read the native aptitudes, dispositions, and 
mental force of these families of mankind. If this doctrine be 
unfounded, these skulls are mere facta in Natural History’', present- 
ing no particular information as to the mental qualities of the 
people.” If there he this permanency of cranial form in the great 
leading or typical stocks — if, in other words, Nature alters not, 
but ever truly and unchangeably represents that primitive Divine 
Idea, of which she is but the objective embodiment and indi- 
cation — then the labors Of Blumenbach, Morton, Retzius, Nilss n, 


Davis, and otter cranioscopists, tave not teen toilMly wrougM ont 
in vain; if, towever, tHs permanency is tut a dream, if typical 
sknll-fonns vary in periods of time not greater than tte liistoric, 
tten ail is confusion and uncertainty, and tte labors of tbo cfaniolo- 
gist hopeless for good, alike without objects and without results. 

Ifow a moment’s reflection will show that this question of perma- 
nency underlies and in great measure substitutes itself for the fiercely- 
vexed problem of the unity or diversity of human oiigin. 

est d<Smoiitr6,” says Oobineau, “que les races bumaines sont, cliacune, enferm^es 
dans nne sorte d^indi-vidualit^ d’ob rien ne les pent fairo sortir que le mdlange, alors la doc- 
trine des TTnitaires se troupe bien pressde et ne pent se sonstraire ^ reconnaitre que, du 
moment ob les types sont si complbtement bdrdditaires, si constants, si en un 

mot, malgrd les climats et le temps, I’bumanit^ n’est pas moins compl^tement et in^branla- 
blement partagde que si les distinctions spdcifiques prenaient leur source dans une diversity 
primitive d’origine/^^ 

After citing the Bar^bra or Berberins of tbe Mle-valley, and tbe 
Jews, in proof of tbe proposition under consideration, our author 
proceeds to speak of the Turks in the following manner. 

*‘Les Turos d’Europe et del’Asie mineure nous offrent une autre preuve que la forme 
caractdristique du crane peut se modifier compl^tement dans le cours des sifecles. Ce peuple 
nous pr^sente le module d’un type elliptique pur et ne se distingue rien de la masse des 
nations durop^ennes. Par contre, il diff^re tant avec les Turcs de TAsie centrale, que 
beaucoup d’^crivpns le placent au nombre des nations caucasiques, tandis qu’ils rattacbent 
les Turcs d’Asie si la rqce mongole. Or, I’Mstoire d^montre d’une manibre irrefutable qxie 
ces deux peuples appartiennent au groupe de I’Asie septentrionale, avec lequel les Turcs de 
I’Orient conservent les relations les plus intimes, non-seulement au point de vue geogra- 
phique, mais par la concordance de tons les usages de la vie. La transformation du crane 
a eu lieu non cbez les Turcs de FAsie centrale, mais cbez ceux de FEurope. Ceux-ci ont 
perdu peu k peu le type pyramidal de leurs pbres et ils Font bcbangb contre la plus belle des 
formes elliptiques. Or, tout en dtant les reprdsentants par excellence de eette forme, ils 
sont aussi les consanguins les plus procbes de ce peuple bideux aux yeux loucbcs, qui mene 

paitro ses cbevaux dans les steppes de la Tartaric Nous devons attribuer cette 

modification du crane aux ameliorations sociales, a la civilisation qui tend toujours ^ bqui- 
librer toutes les anomalies des formes faciales, ^ niveler toutes les protuberances du crane 
pyramidal ou prognatique et a les mener & la symetrie du type de Fellipse. Les Turcs 
orientaux sont restbs ce qu’etaient les anciens Turcs ; places sur le meme degrd inferieur de 
la civilisation, ils ont conserve le type des peuples nomades.” 

The mode of argument here employed appears to he this. In the 
first place it is taken for granted that the Tni-ks are of Asiatic origin ; 
secondly, in consequence of 'certain unimportant resemblances, they 
are assumed to be affiliated with the Laplanders and Ostiaes through 
what are erroneously supposed to he their Finnic or Tchudic branches ; 
and lastly, as relations of the Lapps, (?) it is inferred that they must 
have originally presented all the Mongolic characters in an emiilcnt 
degree, and been remarkable for low statures, ugly features, &c. 
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These premises supposed to be established, a comparison is next 
instituted between the Turks of Europe and of Asia Minor, and a 
conclusion drawn adverse to permanency of cranial types. 

It is of vital importance to cranioscopy, that these arguments 
should be carefully sifted, and examined in detail. It has been re- 
cently shown that at so remote a period as the days of Abraham, 
numerous Gothic tribes occupied those boundless steppes of High 
Asia, wliich lie outstretched between the Sea of Aral and Katai, and 
between Thibet and Siberia.®^ From the Altai Mountains of this 
region appear to have descended, at this distant epoch, the Orghuse 
progenitors of the Turks. How it is a note-worthy fact, that the 
Oriental writers, though familiar with the European standards. of 
beauty, have filled their writings, even at a very early period, with 
the highest eulogies upon the form and features of the tribes inhabi- 
ting Turkestan. The descriptions they give of these tribes by no 
means apply to the true Mongol appearance, to be met with on the 
desert of Schamo. Ilaneberg describes Scharouz, the daughter of 
the Khakan of the Turks, who lived in the early part of the sixth 
century, as the most beautiful woman of her time.^ Alexander von 
Humboldt tells ns that the monk Rubruquis, sent by St. Louis on an 
embassy to the Mongolian sovereign, spoke of the striking resem- 
blance which the Eastern monarch bore to the deceased ]\L Jean de 
Beaumont, in complexion, features, &c. ‘‘ This physiognomical ob- 

servation,” says Humboldt, merits some attention, when we call to 
mind the fact, that the family of Tchinguiz were really of Turkish, 
not of Mogul origin.” Further on, he remarks, ‘^^Tho absence of 
Mongolian features strikes us also in the portraits which we possess 
of the Baburides, the conquerora of India.” 

“ The Atrak Turks,” writes.HamiltoD Smith, “more especially the Osmanlis, differ from 
the other Toorkees, by their lofty stature, European features, abundant beards, and fair 
complexions, derived from their original extraction being Caucasian, of Ynchi race, or from 
an early intermixture with it, and with the numerous captiTes they were for ages incor- 
porating from Kashmere, Affghanistan, Persia, Syria, Natolia, Armenia, Greece, and eastern 
Europe. Both the§e conjectures may be true, because the Caucasian stock, wherever we 
find it, contrives to rise into power, from whatever source it may be drawn, and therefore, 
may in part have been pure before the nation left eastern Asia, while the subordinate 
hordes remained more or less Hyperborean in character j as, in truth, the normal Toorkees 
about the lower Oxus still are. All have, however, a peculiar form of the posterior portion 
of the skull, which is less in depth than the European, and does not appear to be a result 
of the tight swathing of the turban. Osmanli Turks are a hand,§ome race, and their chil- 
dren, in particular, are beautiful.”®*^ 

^ Consult, among other works, Humboldt’s Asie vol. IT. ; Ritter’s Mrdkunde 

Aiim, vol. II. ; and Lassen’s Zeiischrift fur die Kunde dee Morffenlatides^ vol. IL 

Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. L, p. 187. 

« Asie Centrale^y vol. L, p. 248. See also Gobmean, Bur Chap. XI. 

Op. cli p. 827. . •• : ■. ; 
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Now, the /beautiful Osmanlis are the lineal descendants of the 
warlike Seldjuks, who, in the ninth century, suddenly made their 
appearance in Southern Asia, overthrew the empire of the Khalifs, 
and founded the states of Ii'an, Kerman, and Roum, or Iconium. 
History informs us that these Seldjuks were, by no means, careful 
about preseiwing the purity of their genealogy ; for it is not difficult 
to adduce instances of their chiefs intermarrying with Arabian and 
Christian women. In shoit, when we consider that, as a body, they 
were constantly engaged in extensive predatory excursions, during 
which they enjoyed almost unlimited opportunities for capturing 
slaves and amalgamating with them; that in compliance with the 
invitation of Osman, the son of Ortogrhul, great numbers .of the 
adventurous, the discontented, and the desperate, from all the sur- 
rounding nations, fled to his standard, and gradually swelled tlie ranks 
of the Osmanlis ; that at a later period, the thinning of their num- 
bers in "war was avowedly provided for by the capture of slaves; 
that in the ranks of the Janissaries, a military order instituted in the 
early part of the fourteenth century by OrHian, one-fifth of all the 
European captives were enrolled ; that for two centuries and a half 
this body was entirely dependent for its renewal upon the Christian 
slaves captured in Poland, Germany, Italy, &c. ; that in the course 
of four centuries, at least half a million of European males derived 
from the above-mentioned sources, and by piracy along the Mediter- 
ranean, had been incorporated into the Turkish population ; — when 
we consider all these, and many other facts of a like nature, we are 
forced to conclude with the erudite Gobineau, that the history of so 
amalgamated a nation furnishes no arguments, either for or against 
the doctrine of permanency of type. 

Further on, and confirmatory of the above remarks, the reader 
will- find some allusion to the special character of the Turkish 
cranium, and the marks which distinguish it from the Mongolian, 
Finnic, and other forms of the skull. 

The Magyars are also produced as an example of the mutability 
of cranial form. 

“ Bien qu’ils iie le cMent 5- aucua peuple ni en beauts physique ui en ddveloppement 
iutellectuel, ils descendeiit, d’aprbs les indications de Thistoire et de la lingaistique coni- 
par^e, de la grande race qui occupe I’Asie septentrionale. Ils sent du meme sang quo les 
Samoiedes indolents, les Ostiacs stupides et diSbiles, les Lapoiis indomptables. II y a envi- 
ron mille ans, les codescendants de ces peupladfes m'^prisees, les Magyars modernes, furent 
chassis par une invasion de Turcs hors de la Grande-Hongrie,, pays avoisinant I’Oural, 
qulls habitaient k cette ^poque. A leur tour ils expulsbrent les races slaves des plaines 
fertiles de la Hongrie aetuelle. Par cette migration, les Magyars ^changeront''iin des plus 
ru4es olimats de rancien continent, une contr^e sauvage dans laquelle FOstiac et le Samoibde 
ne peuvent s^adonner tl la chasse que pendant quolques moiy, centre un pays plus meri- 
dional, d'une luxuriante fertility. Ils furent entrairnSs S. se cl^^x30uillcr pen ii peu de leurs 


mcenys grossiiires et I* se rapprociier de leiirs voisins plus ciyilisds. Apr^s un d’an^ 

n^es, la forme pyramidale de lew crtoe est devenue elliptique. L’hypotlifese d’xm croise- 
ment g^n^ral de races n’est pas admissible quand il s’agit des Magyars si fiers, viTant dans 
Fisolement le plus sdvfere* La simple expatriation ne suffit pas non plus pour modifier la 
forme du crS.ne. Le Lapon, issu du m^me sang que le Magyar, a comme lui aussi cbangd 
de demeure ; il vit maintenant en Europe ; mais il y a conservd le type pyramidal de sou 
crane avec sa vie de nomade sauvage.” 

This asserted transformation of the Samoiede or ISrorthern Asiatic 
iype into the Hnngarian, in the short space of eight hundred, or, at 
most, one thousand years, stands unparalleled in history. But we 
may ask, if the Magyar has thus changed the form of his head, why 
have not his habits and mode of life changed accordingly ? Winy, 
after a residence of nearly one thousand years in Hungary, does he 
still withhold his hand from agricultural pursuits, and, depending 
for his support upon his herds, leave to the aboriginal Slovack popu- 
lation the task of cultivating the soil ? Why does he jealously pre- 
serve his own language, and, though professing the same religion, 
refuse to intermingle v/ith his Slavonian neighbors ? Can it be that 
the language, manners, and customs of a people are more durable 
than the hardest parts of their organism — the bony skeleton ? If 
the reader will consult the able essay of Gebando, upon tbe origiii 
of the Hungarians,®''* he will find a simple explanation of these appa- 
rent difliculties. It is there shown by powerful pbilological argu- 
ments, and upon tbe autbority of Greek and Arabian bistorians and 
Hungarian annalists, that tbe Magyars are a remnant of the warlike 
Huns, who in tbe fourth century spread such terror through Europe. 
How, the Huns were by no means a pure Mongolic race, hut, on tlie 
contrary, an exceedingly mixed people. In the veins of the so-called 
White Muns, who formed a portion of Attila’s heterogeneous horde, 
Germanic blood flowed jfreely. ^^ In the whole of the high region 
west of the Caspian,” says Hamilton Smith, “ to tbe Euxine and 
eastern coast of tbe Mediterranean as far as the Hellespont, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to separate distinctly the Finnic from the 
pure Germanic and Celtic nations.”®* Humboldt, in tbe Asie Centraky 
alludes to the Ebirgbiz-Kasakes as a mixed race, and tells ns that, in 
669, Zemarch, the ambassador of Justinian II., received from the 
Turkish chief Ditbouboul a present of a Khirgbiz concubine who 
was partly wffiite. He Gobineau considers tbe Hungarians to be 
White Huns of Germanic origin, and attributes to a slight intermix- 
ture with tbe Mongolian stock their somewhat angular and bony 
facial conformation.®^ 

Essai Historique sur rOrigine des Hongrois, Par A. De Gdrando. PariB, 1844i See 
also Hamilton Smith’s Nat, Hist, of Human Spemes, pp, 828, 82fi. 

9* Op. cit., p. 82fi. « eit, p. 228. 
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The facts attesting the pertinacity with which the distinguishing 
physical characters of the different races of men maintain themselves 
through long periods of time, and under very varying conditions, are 
as numerous as they are striking. The Arabian type of men, as 
seen to-day npon the huming plains of Arabia, or in the fertile 
regions of Malabar, Coromandel^ and the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
is identical with the representations upon the Egyptian monuments, 
where, also, we find figures of the prognathous K*egro head, difihring 
not a whit from that type as it now exists. From their original home 
in Palestine, the Jews have been scattered abroad through countries 
differing most widely in climatic and geographical features,®® and, in 
many instances, have departed fx'om their primitive habits of life, yet 
under eveiy sky, and in every latitude, they can be singled out from 
amidst other human types. In the streets of San Francisco or Lon- 
don, on the arid wastes of Arabia, and beneath a cloudless Italian 
i sky, the pure unmixed Jew presents us with the same facial linea- 

ments, and the same configuration of skull. ^^J’ai eu occasion,” 
writes Gobineau, “ d* examiner un homme appartenant k cette der- 
nifere categorie (Polish Jews). La coupe de son visage traliissait 
parfaitement son origine. Ses yeux surtout etaient inoubliables. 
j Get habitant du Nord, dont les ancStres directs vivaient, depuis 

i plusieurs generations, dans la neige, semblait avoir ete bruni, de la 

\ veille, par les rayons du soleil Syrien.” The Zingarri or Gypsies 

everywhere preserve their peculiar oriental physiognomy, although, 
according to Boeeow, there is scarcely a part of the habitable world 
where they are not to be found ; their tents being alike pitched on 
the heaths of Brazil, and the ridges of the Himalayan hills; and 
their language heard at Moscow and Madrid, in the streets of London 
and Stamhoul. Wherever they are found, their manners and <ius- 
toms are virtually the same, though . somewhat modified by circum- 
stances ; the language they speak amongst themselves, and of which 
they are particularly anxious to keep others in ignorance, is in all 
countries one' and the same, but has been subjected more or less to 
modification; their countenances exhibit a decided family resem- 
blance, but are darker or fairer, according to the temperature of the 
climate, but invariably darker, at least in Europe, than the natives 
of the countries in which they dwell, for example, England and 

We find them scattered along the entire African Coast, from Morocco to Egypt, and 
appearing in other parts of this continent, numbering, according to Weimar, some 604,000 
souls. In Mesopotamia and Assyria, Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Hindostan, China, Turkistan, 
the Province of Iran; in Russia, Poland, European Turkey, Germany, Prussia, Netherlands, 
France, Italy, Great Britain, and America, they are numbered by thousands. 


Eiissia, Q-ermany and Spain.®^ The physical characters t>f the present 
Assyrian nations identify them with those who anciently occupied 
the same geograpliieal area’, and who are figured on the monuments 
of Persepolisj and the bas-reliefs of Elhorsabad. 

“Notwithstanding the mixtures of race duiung two centuries,” says Dr. ricKBUiNO, “no 
one has remarked a tendency to a development of a new race in the United States. In 
Arabia, wlierc the mixtures are more complicated, and have been going on from time imm,e- 
raorial, the result does not appear to have been different. On the Egyptian monuments, t 
was unable to detect any change in the races of the human family. Neither does written 
history afford evidence of the extinction of one physical race of men, or of the development 
of another previously unknown.” 

The population of Spain, like that of Prance, consists of several 
races ethnically distinct from each other. Prom these different strata, 
so to speak, of the Spanish people, have been derived the inhabitants 
of Central and South America. Of these settlers in the New ‘World, 
Humboldt thus speaks : 

“The Andalusians and Carrarians of Venezuela, the Mountaineers and Biscayans of 
Mexico, the Catalonians of Buenos Ayres, evince considerable differences in their aptitude for 
agriculture, for the mechanical arts, for commerce, and for all objects connected with intel- 
lectual development. Each of these races has preserved in the New as in the Old World, 
the shades that constitute its national physiognomy; its asperity or mildness of character; 
its freedom from sordid feelings, or its excessive love of gain ; its social hospitality, or its 

taste for solitude In the mhabitants of Caraccas, Santa F4, Quito, and Buenos 

Ayres, we still recognise the features that belong to the race of the first settlers.” 

A remarkable instance of this permanence of physical character is 
shown in the Maragatos or Moorish Goths, whom, Boreow informs 
us, are perhaps the most singular caste to be found amongst the 
chequered population of Spain. 

“They have,” says he, “their own peculiar customs and dress, and never intermarry 

with the Spaniards Thero can be little doubt that they are a remnant of those 

Goths who sided with the Moors on their invasion of Spain It is evident that their 

blood has at no time mingled with that of the wild children of the desert; for scarcely 
amongst the hills of Norway would you find figures and faces more essentially Gothic than 
those of the Maragatos. They are strong athletic men, but loutish and heavy, and their 
features, though for the most part well formed, are vacant and devoid of expression. They 
are slow and plain of speech, arid those eloquent and imaginative sallies, so common in the 
conversation of other Spaniards, seldom or never escape them; they have, moreover, a 
coarse, thick pronunciation, and when you hear them speak, you almost imagine that it is 
some German or English peasant attempting to express himself in the language of the 
Peninsula.” True to their Gothic character, they have managed to monopolize almost 
the entire commerce of one-half of Spain. They thus accumulate great wealth, and are 
much better fed than the parsimonious Spaniard. Like men of a more northern clime, they 
are fond of spirituous liquors and rich meats. 

The Zincali ; or, An Account of the Gypsies of Spain. By Geo. Borrow- New Yorlc, 
1851, p- 8. 

®® Races of Men. U. S. Exploring Expedition, vol. IX., 1848, p. 346. 

Personal Narrative. Bible in Spain, €h^p. XXLDL 
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In another .place, Borrow tells us that in the heart of Spain, he 
.came across two villages —Yilla Seca and Vargas — the respective 
inhabitants of which entertained for each other a deeply-rooted hos- 
tility— rarely speaking when they met, and never intermarrying. 
The people of Vargas — according to tradition, “ Old Christians,”— 
are light and fair; those of Villa Seca — of Moorish origin— are par- 
ticularly dark complexioned.'" Many examples similar to this can 
he pointed out, where a mountain ridge, a valley, or a narrow stream 
forms the only dividing line between races who differ from each other 
in language, religion, customs, physical and mental qualities, &c. 
This is pai-ticularly seen, according to Hamilton Smith, in the Heel- 
ghorries, the Crimea, the Carpathians, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Atlas, and even in the group of hTorthern South America. 

«Tlie Vincentine district, says a mnter in the Edinburgh Review, <‘is; as 'every one 
knows, and has been for ages, an integral part of the Venijtian dominions, professing the 
same religion, and governed by the same laws, as the other continental provinces of Ven^ice; 
yet the English character is not more different from the French, than that of the Vincentine 
from the Paduan ; while the contrast between the Vincentine and Ms other neighbor, the 
Veronese, is hardly less remarkable.” 

In a letter, dated United States Steamer John Hancock, Puget 
Sound, July 1st, 1856, and recently received from my friend and 
former school-mate. Dr. T. J. Turner, H. S.K, T find the following 
paragraph, which bears upon the subject under consideration : “ On 
each side of the Straits of Juan de Fuca live very difteront tribes 
and although the Straits are, on an average, about sixty miles wide, 
yet they are crossed and re-crossed again and again by canoes, and 
no admixtures of the varieties (races ?) has taken place.”" 

Among other instances of the persistence of human cranial forms. 
Dr. Hott figures, in Types of Mankind, two headsman ancient 
Asiatic (probably a mountaineer of the Taurus chain), and a modern 
Kurd — which strongly resemble each other, though separated per- 
haps by centuries of time. A still better example of this perma- 
nence of type, a?Hl one which involves several peculiar and novel 
reflections as to the relation of the Scythse to the modem Suomi or 
Finns, and through these latter to the Caucasian, or Indo-Germanic 
forms in general, is found in the fact .that the skull of a Tchude 
“ taken from one of the very ancient burial-places which are found 
nearthe workings of old mines in the mountainous parts of Siberia ” 
and figured by Blumenbach, is exactly represented in Morton’s col- 
lection by several modern Finnic heads. 


ra Op. cit., chap. XLIII.. 


’I® Op. cii, p. 174. 


No. 84, p. 459, 
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‘^Plerasqne nationes peculiare quid in capitis forma sibi Tmdicarc con- 
stat.” — Vbsalixts, De Oorpor, Human, JPab. 

** Of all the peculiarities in the form of the bony fabric, those of the skull 
are the most striking and distinguishing. It is in the head that we find the 
Yarieties most atrongly characteristic of different races.” 

Pbiohaeu, I. 275. 

One of the most difficult problems in the whole range of cranio- 
scopy, is a systematic and accurate classification of cranial forms. 
The fewer the groups attempted to be made, the greater the diffi- 
culty ; since the gradation from one group to another is so insensible, 
as already intimated, that it is exceedingly perplexing to draw sharp 
and exact lines of demarcation between them. A moment’s reflection 
will show- that a comprehensive group must necessarily embrace many 
skulls which, though possessing in common certain features by which 
they are distinguished from those of other groups, will differ from 
each other, nevertheless, in as many minor hut none the less pecu- 
liar characters. The difficulty is increased by the utter impossihiliiy 
of pronouncing positively whether the varieties thus observed are 
coev'al in point of time, as the “original diversity” doctrine main- 
tains ; whether they are simply so many “ developments” the one- 
from the other, as the advocates of the Lamarkian system aver; or, 
finally, whether, as the supporters of the “unity” dogma contend, 
they are all simple modifications of one primary type or specific 
form. Again, as each group or family of man consists of a number 
of races, and these, in turn, are made up of varieties and sub-varieties, 
in some instances almost innumerable, it will be evident that a true 
classification can only result from the careful study of a collection of 
crania so vast as to contain not only many individual representations 
of these races, varieties, &c., but also specimens illustrative of both 
the naturally divergent and hybrid foiins. And here another obstacle 
presents itself. As a type is the ideal embodiment of a series of allied 
objects, and as the perfection of this type depends upon the number 
of the objects upon which it is based, the very necessity of a large 
number rendera it no easy matter to determine what is typical and 
what is not; or, in other words, what are the respective values of the 
diftbrent eharactere presented by a skull. 

It has not yet been determined how far the physical identity of the 
individuals composing a nation is a proof of purity of race and the 
homogeneity of the nation. Neither is the law demonstrated, in 
obedience to which individual dis^ilarities are produced by inter- 
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mixtures of allied races. The first effect of such intermixture is tx> 
disorder the homogeneity of type by the introduction of divergent 
forms. If the influx of the foreign element is suddenly arrested, 
these abnormal or accidental forms are absorbed into the primary 
type. If the introduction is continued over a long period, the homo- 
geneous aspect of the nation is destroyed, and the physical characters 
of the primary stock, together with those of the disturbing element; 
disappear, as the fusion proceeds to give rise to a hybrid race blend- 
ing the characters of both, and assuming a homogeneousness of its 
own, which, if the fusion were perfect, would very likel}^ lead to the 
supposition of its being a pure form, especially if the history of these 
changes was not made known. A cranioscopist having the skulls of 
such a people in his cabinet, together with specimens of those of the 
primary stocks from which it sprung, could easily assign it a place 
in classification, between the other two, hut would he puzzled not a 
little to determine whether it was a primary or secondary form, a 
pure race or not. A resorf to history would here he necessary, just 
as it is with the naturalist. As the latter, by studying the anatomi- 
cal peculiarities of an animal in conjunction with its history, esta- 
blishes its primordial character and durability, so the ethnographer, 
ascertaining the osteologic differentiae of the races of men, and con- 
trasting them with the records of remote, historic times, is enabled 
to point out the durability of certain types through all the vicissi- 
tudes of time and place. In this way, alone, can he discriminate 
primary typical forms from secondary or hybrid — a pure race from 
a mixed breed. 

The thoroughness of the fusion, and the time required to effect it, 
will depend very much upon the degree of difference between the 
parent stocks, and upon the relative numbers which are brought 
into contact The more closely allied the groups, the more likely 
are they to fuse completely; the more widely separated, the less 
likelihood is there of a perfect intermixture. 

*‘ TIic amalgamation of races, there are strong reasons for beliering, depends chiefly on 
their original proximity — their likeness-from the beginning. Where races are remote, their 
liybrid products are weak, infertile, short-liTed, prone to disease, and perishable. Where 
they are primitively nearer in resemblance, there is still an inherent law operating and 
controlling their intermixture, by which the predominant blood overcomes that which is in 
minor proportion, and causes the offspring ultimately to revert to that side from which it 
was chiefly derived. As it is only where the resemblance of races is most intimate that 
moral antagonisms can be largely overcome, so it is in these cases alone that we may expect 
to meet with the physical attraction productive of perfect amalgamation; nature, probably, 
still, at times, evincing her unsubdued resistance by the occurrence of families bearing the 
impress of one or the other of their orij^nal progenitors.”^ 


Crania Britannica, p. 8, 
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The aboriginal tribes of Australia are among the lowest specimens 
of humanity — the farthest removed from the European. Now, ac- 
cording to Strzelecki, the women of these tribes are incapacitated 
from reproducing with males of their own race, after they have once 
been impregnated by a European.’® Dr. Thompson, however, ex- 
presses his doubt of this statement, and denies its truth with regard 
to the New Zealand women.’® 

“li est remarquable que, quoiqn’un grand nombre d’Europ^ens babitent maintenaiit dan.s 
les memes contr.<*es que les Andambnes, on ne naentionne pas encore Fexistence d’hy brides 
rbsnitant de leur union. Cette circonstance est peut-etrc due a ce qiie la differeiice entrc 
ces deux extrdmitids de la sbrie humaine rend plus difficile la procreation de.*? bybi it}e;«.”if'T 

HerOj then, are the elements of a theory, or rather the indieatioiis 
of an- unknown physiological law, whose importance is self-evideiit, 
and whose eldcidation connects itself with an allied series of pheno- 
mena. I allude to the instances in which the progeny of tlie female 
by a second husband resemble the first husband in physical appear- 
ance, temperament, constitutional disease, &c. 

From the ahove remarks, it will be readily inferred that every 
additional foreign element introduced into a nation will only serve 
to render a thorough fusion more and more difficult. Indeed, an 
almost inealculahle time would he required to bring the blending 
stocks into equilibrium, and thus cause to disappear the innumerable 
hybrid forms or pseudo-types. As long as the blood of one citizen 
of such a nation differed in the degree of its mixture from that of 
another, diverse and probably long-forgotten forms would crop out 
in the most unaccountable manner, as indications of the past, and, 
obstacles to the assumption of that perfectly homogeneous character 
which belongs to the pure stocks alone. To he assured of the truth 
of these propositions, we have hut to examine with care the popula- 
tion of any laige commercial city, as London, Consiantinople, Cadiz, 
New York, &c. 

If, now, it be true, as Count de Gobineau maintains, in his philo- 
sophical inquiry into the Cause of National Degeneracy, that a nation 
lives and flourishes only so long as the progressive and leading eth- 
nical element or principle, upon which it is hasi^d, is preserved in a 
vigorous state, and that the exhaustion of this principle is invariably 
accompanied with political death, then should the American states- 
man turn aside from the vapid and mischievous -party-questions of 
the day — questions whose very littleness should permit them to pass 

505 Physical Description of New South Wales and Van. Diemen’s Land, London, 1845. 

106 British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Reiriew for April, 1855. 

50’ Dcs Races Humaines, ou Elbmbnts d’EtbnograpMe. , Par J. J. D’Omalius D’Halloy. 
Paris, 1845, p. 186. 
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unheeded — and earnestly compare the historical phases “of oiir youth- 
ful Eepiiblie with those of the fallen Greek and Eoinan empires, and 
the already enfeebled English Commonwealth, that he may learn 
those unalterable laws of political reproduction, evolution, and decay, 
and thus, forewarned, provide intelligently for the amelioration of 
that disease whose seeds were planted when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, and whose deadly influences threaten, 
sooner or later, like the Lianes of a tropical forest, to suffocate the 
national tree over which they are silently spreading. 

Though war and slavery", those powerful agents in amalgamation, 
have been going on, without interruption, from the eariiest recorded 
history of our race down to the present moment, yet certain primaiy 
types have maintained themselves, amidst every conflict, and under 
the most destructive influences, as vestiges or wrecks of tlie remotest 
times, and in virtue of a certain inherent and mutual antipathy, as 
old as the oldest varieties of our race. The instability of human 
hybrids is as remarkable as the permanency of the pure stocks. The 
area of tlie hybrid forms is in all eases limited, and their existence 
devoid of a self-sustaining power. Where the mixed races are sub- 
jected to a modifled climatic influence, they for a while appear to 
mainhiin themselves, and even extend their locality beyond their 
primary centres of creation; but, sooner or later, they disappear, 
either through extermination, or absorption by the purer races, or in 
consequence of a mysterious degradation of vital energy. STeverfhe- 
less, long -after their obliteration, they leave their impress upon the 
, conquering and exterminating races, in the shape of modifleations 
of the skull, stature, habits, intellectual conditions, &c. Jn this iii- 
stahility, this inherent tendency to decay, we discover the great check 
to the assumption by tbe hybrid tjq)es of that homogeneity which, in 
all probability, once characterized the primeval groups of mam 

“ As it is with iiidivklual life, so families, tribes, and -nations, most likely even races, 
pass away. In debatable regions, their tenure is only provisional, until the typical form 
appears, when they are extinguished, or found to abandon all open territories, not positively 
assigned them by nature, to make room for those to whom they are genial. This effect is 
itself a criterion of an abnormal origin; for a parent stock, a typical form of the present 
genus or species, perhaps with the sole exception of the now extinct Flatlieads, is, we be- 
lieve, indestructible and ineffiiceable. No change of food or circumstances can sweep away 
the tropical, woolly-haired man; no event, short of a general cataclycis, can transfer his 
centre of existence to another ; nor can any known cause dislodge the beardless type from 
the primeYal high North-Eastern region of Asia and its icy shores. The white or bearded 
form, particularly that section which has little or no admixture, aiui is therefore quite fair, 
can only live, not thrive, in the two extremes of temperature. It exists in them solely as 
a master race, and must be maintained therein by foreign influences; and the intermediate 
regions, as we have seen, were in part yieMcd to the Mongolic on one side, and but tempo- 
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rarily obtained, by extermination from tbe woolly-haired, on the other.*’ Hybrid forms 
cannot be regarded as characteristic of a new race; amidst all tbe confusion of blood, ‘*we 
look in vain for a new race. Nature asserts her dominion on all bands in a deterioration 
and degradation, tbe fatal and depopulating consequences of wMcb it is appalling to con- 
template.” 

To the cranioscopist, the most interesting point, perhaps, in this 
whole inquiry, is the determination of the particular influence exerted 
by each parent stock upon the formation of the hybrid cranium. 
So much obscurity surrounds this question, however, and the facts 
concerning it are so scanty and Conflicting, that I am compelled to 
forego its discussion in this place, and refer the reader to the writings 
of Walker {Intermarriage; or^ Beauty^ Healthy and Intellect) ; Gowm 
(^The Constitution of Mari ) ; Blaine {Outlines of the Veterinary Art ) ; 
Edwards {Bes Qaracth'es Physiologiqms des Races Humaines) ; Harvey 
{Monthly Journal of Medical Seienecy Aug, 1854) ; Berard {Oours de 
Pliysiologie) ; and particularly, Lucas {Traite Pkilosophique et Physio- 
logique de V Her edite Naturelle), 

As already intimated, the attempted classifications of the human 
family are as numerous as they arc various. Those based upon the 
form of the skull are perhaps the most reliable, since the skull is 
intimately connected with the intellectual organs, and resists, in a 
remarkable manner, the altering influences of climate. Among 
others, the most simple, though in some respects objectionable, is that 
of Prof. Retzius, who, in an essay upon the cranial forms of Northern 
Eu rope, divides all heads into Long {BoUchocephaJce) and Short 
{Brachycephalop), Each of these he again subdivides into Straight- 
Jaws {Orthognathce) and Prominent- Jaws {Prognatlm). .The races 
comprised in each of these divisions are^seen in the accompanying 
scheme. 

T b' d / ■) Celtic and Oermauic tribes. 

juong ea ® pi-ominent jaws / Negroes, Australians, Oceauians, Caribs, Greenlanders, &c. 

1 / Straight jaws - 1 Laplanders, Finns, Sclaves, Turks, Persians, &c. 
feuort nea s ^ | q^artars, Mongolians, Malays, Incas, Papuas, &e. 

Prof. Zbune, after animadverting upon what he calls the one-sided 
polarity” of this classification, adopts three main forms or types of 
skull for the Eastern, and three corresponding types for the Western 
liemisphere, thus dividing mankind into six races, as is shown in the 
subjoined table : 

50® Hamilton Smith, op. cit., p. 175. 

50® Davis, Cran. Brit., p. 7. 

550 Ueber die Scbadelformen der Nordbewohner. — Miiller’s Archives, 1845, p. 84. 

551 Uber Scliadelbildung, pp. 19, 20. 
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Morih, 

Mm World. Old World. 

I. High Skuil. 


/ 

4. Apalachian, I 

1. Caucasian, 

or Natchez Bace. | 

or Iran Bace. 

n. Broad Skud^. 


r II. 

5. Gnianian, I 

2. Mongolian, 

or Garlb Bace. | 

or Turan Bace. 

III. Long Skull. 



6. Peruvian, B. Ethiopian, 

or Inca Bace. or Sudan Bace. 


South. 

A serious objection to this division exists in tbe fact that tbe so- 
called high skulls, in many important features, differ as mucb from 
each other, as they do from the hroad and long skulls, and this is 
equally predicable of each of these last two varieties, as compared 
^vith the first. Moreover, the requirements of science discounte- 
nance all attempts at the indiscriminate arrangement of artificially 
deformed with natural skulls. Peichaed divides all skulls into 
1. The symmetrical or oval form, which is that of the European and 
Western Asiatic nations; 2. The narrow and elongated or progna- 
thous skull, of which the most strongly marked specimen is perhaps 
the cranium of the hTegro of the Gold Coast; 3. The broad and 
square-faced or pyramidal skull, which is that particularly of the 
Turanian nation.^^^ 

Want of space, alone, prevents reference to other systems. How- 
ever, regarding nature as an harmonious and indivisible whole, and 
believing with the venerable Humboldt, that it is impossible to 
recognize any typical sharpness of definition between the races 
and with the eminent German physiologist, Johannes Mullee, that 
it is incontestably more desirable to contrast the races by their con- 
Btant and ea;^remefoims;^^* and finally, inclining to the opinion so 
ably argued by 6^EAED,^^^and entertained by Knox, and others. 


Eesearclies into tlie Physical History of Mankind. London, 1886. Vol. I. p. 281. 

Cosmos: A Skefeok of a Physical Description* of the Universe. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated from the German by E. C. Ott^. New York, 1860. Vol I p. 356. 

5’^ Handbuch der Physiologie des Menschen. Bd. II., s. 775. 

Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire Naturelle. Dirig6 par M, Chas. d’Orbigny. Art. 
Espbce, par Gerard ; t. 6bme. 

116 u jn time there Is probably no such thing as species; no absolutely new creations 
ever took place; but as viewed by tbe limited mind of man, the question takes another 
aspect. As regards his individual existence, time is a short span; a few centuries, ora 
few thousand years, more or less ; this is all he can grasp. Now, for that period at least, 
organic forms seem not to have changed. So far back as history goes, the species of ani- 



the races of men have been absolutely the same, 
as at present ,** — MaceB of Mm, p, 84. 
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ttat species occupy no absolutely permanent place in nature’s metliod, 
and that all specific distinctions are, therefore, fallacions — I have 
deemed it more judicious, in the present state of our science, to 
avoid any similar attempt at a classification, preferring to lay before 
the general reader a panoramic view of a few of the almost innu- 
merable cranial forme which the traveller meets with in making a 
tour of the surface of the earth. But, in order to avoid miscon- 
ceptions, a few preliminary remarks will be necessary before pro- 
ceeding with our proposed survey. If, to facilitate our progress, we 
•divide the earth’s surface into several regions or realms, the limits 
of each being determined by the geograpMcal distribution of its 
peculiar organic forms, and represent each by a cranial form selected 
from among its most numerous and apparently indigenous inhabi- 
tants, we will obtain a series of typical or standard figures, similar to 
those constituting the second column of the extensive “Ethnographic 
Tableau’' accompanying this work. With one exception, the crania 
figured in the tableau are contained in the Mortonian collection. 
Taken by means of the camera lucida, in the hands of the accom- 
plished Mrs. Gliddon, I can vouch for the general accuracy of the 
drawings, and their truthfulness to nature. The exception alluded 
to is a drawing of Schiller’s skull (C), borrowed from the cranioscopic 
atlas of Carus. Forced by the arrangement of the Tableau to repre- 
sent the entire European area by two crania instead of many, I 
have selected the above figure because it embraces both Gothic 
and Sclavonic characters, and may be taken therefore as a standard 
for Central and Eastern Europe in general ; while the more elongated 
Circassian skujl (D) may be regarded as a not inappropriate repre- 
sentative of Sduthem and South-eastern Europe. InTow it is quite 
evident that all attempts at representing the skull-forms of the 
numerous races of men by a few figures (as in the Tableau), must 
necessarily he imperfect, and consequently open to criticism. I wish 
the reader, therefore, distinctly to understand that the skulls figured 
in the Tableau are merely so many examples, each of a cranial type, 
more or less numerously represented, and prevailing over a greater 
or less extent of the particular geographical area to which it belongs. 
Each figure represents not the whole realm in which it is placed, 
but one only of the characteristic forms of that realm. The ISTegro 
head (E), for example, is not the standard of the entire African con- 
tinent hut a peculiar form found there, and nowhere else. To 
represent the whole of this continent, many heads would be required. 
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THs is true of -all the other realms. With each of the nine figures 
(except that from Carus) the facial angle and internal capacity have 
been given. The reader will observe, and perhaps with surprise, 
that the Eskimo and Kalmuck heads have the largest internal 
capacity, larger even than the European skulls; while the Kal- 
muck possesses also the highest facial angle. Let him not be 
misled, however, by this accidental fact. For these measurements 
in this instance express individual peculiarities, rather than race- 
characters. Moreover, the heads in question have been selected 
entirely with reference to their external osteological characters. 
The facial angles given by Morton in his Catalogue should not 
])e relied upon too implicitly, since they have been taken by means 
of an instrument which, in different, but equally careful hands, 
yields difierent results for the same head. To measure the facial 
angle with unerring mathematical precision, an accurate photo- 
graphic outline of the head in a lateral view should be first ob- 
tained ; upon this figure the facial and horizontal lines of Camper 
should next be dra\vn, and the angle then measured with a finely 
graduated protractor. To avoid any further allusion to the cranial 
capacity of the different races of men, I here subjoin the two fol- 
lowing tables, taken from my manuscript copy of the fourth edition 
of Morton’s Catalogue. Table I. has been enlaiged from that given 
on page viii. of the*third edition, by the interpolation of forty measure- 
ments, with the eflect of increasing the mean cranial capacity of the 
Teutonic Family, the Mongolian and American Groups by 1.5, 5, 
and 1.8 cubic inches respectively; and slightly diminishing that 
of the Kegro Group. Table 11. has been constructed from the 
measurements recorded in different parts of the Catalogue. 

(The letters “ 1. C.” mean internal capacity.) 



Showing the Size of (he Brain in cubic inches^ m obtained from the iniernal mea- 
mrement of 663 Crania of variom Races and families of Man, 


SMALLEST 
I I. C. 


EACES AND FAMILIES, 


MEAN. MEAN. 


Modeeh Caucasian Geoup. 
Teutonic Family. 


Swedes 

Germans 

Prussians 


English 


Anglo-Americans 


Tchudk Family. 


True Finns 


Celtic Family, 


Kative Irish 


Pelasgic Family, 


Persians.... 

Armenians. 

Circassians 


Semitic Family, 


Arabs, 


Milo tic Family. 


Fellahs. 


Indostanic Family. 


Ayras...... 

Bengalees 


Ancient Caucasian Geoup, 
Pelasgic Family. 

Graeco-Egyptians 

Ffilotic Family. 
Egyptians.......... 


-MoNaoLiAN Group, 

Chinese Family 

Hyperborean Family 

Malay Group. 

Malayan Family,,,, 

Polynesian Family 

American Group 

Toltscan Family.^ 

Peruvians 

Mexicans 

Barbarous Tribes. 

Iroquois 

Lenape 

Cherokee 

Shoshon^, Ac 

Negro Group. 

American-horn Megroes,,, 

Native African Family,,,,,,,,, 
Hoitentoi Family 

Alforutn FamUy 

Australians 

Oceanic Negroes 



TABLM II. 

American Crania. 


Barbarous Tribes. 

So. of Skulls 
measured. 

Mean 

LC. 

Mortk Americans: 



Arickarees . ...... ...... 

8 

76 

Assinaboins...... ...... 


90' 

Chenouks 

4 

79 

Oregon Tribes 

5 ...... 

82 

Cherokees 

4 

88.7 

Chetimaches 


79.5 

Cbippeways 


91 

Cotonay 


86 

Creeks 

4 

88.7 

Dacota 


90 

Hurons 


81.5 

Iroquois 


96 

Lenape... 

4 

79.5 

Lipans 

2 

91.5 

Mandans 


88.5 

Menominees 


84 

Miamis 


86 

Minetaris 

4 ...... 

86.5 

Mohawks..... 

3 ..... 

84 

Narragansets 


81 

Osage 

2 ...... 

82.5 

Otoes.. 


85.6 

Ottawas 

4*...... 

81.7 

, Ottigamies..., 


93.5 

Pawnees 


74.5 

Penobscot. 

...... 1 ...... 

80 

Pottawatomies 


91 

Sauks... 


90.7 

Seminoles 


84 

Shawnees 


89.6 

Shoshones 


80.7 

TJpsarookas 

...... 2 

94 

Winnebagos 


89 

Yamasaees 


70 

Californians 


87 

Miscellaneous, ' 
Mound, Caves, , 

...... 27 ...... 

84.8 

Uncertain, &c. J 



Central American... 


91 

South Americans. 



Araucanians 


76 

Brazilians 


78.6 

Charib 


89 


Toltecan Race. 

So. of SkulU 
measured. 

Peruvian Family. 


Arica... 

14 

Pachacamac... ......... 

77 ...... 

Pisco. 

A.... 44 

Santa 

...... 5 

Lima 

...... 5 

Miscellaneous........... 

■ 7 

Mexican Family. 


Tlahuica. 

1 

Azteck. 

2 

Otumba 

...... 8 

Tacuba 

3 

Otomie 


Chechemecan...,. 

1 

Tlascalan 

1 

Pames 

2 

Miscellaneous 

...... 4 ....V. 

Modern Mexicans.,... 



If we take the collective races 
of America, civilized and savage, we 
find that the average size of the brain 
as measured in the whole series of 841 
skulls, is but 80.8 cubic inches. 
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Upon those outstretched desert wastes which skirt the ley Sea — 
the frozen tundras of Siberia, and the barren lands of America^ — 
amidst the snowy islands and everlasting icebergs of the Polar Ocean 
itself, the human family presents us with a cranial form or type, to 
which the learned Prichard has very happily applied the term pyra- 
midal- Amongst all the Hyperboreans, whose life is one continued 
struggle with a stern and rugged nature, the central and far northern 
Eskimos present us with the most strongly marked specimens of this 
type, I have been induced, therefore, to select, as the standard or 
typical representative of Arctic Man, a well-characterized Eskimo 
cranium, procured by that zealous and intrepid navigator, Dr. E. K. 
Kane, during his first voyage to the Horth, and by him kindly placed, 
along with three other specimens, in the collection of our Academy. 
Through the kindness of Dr, 1. I. Hayes and Dr. J. K. Bake, I have 
been enabled to mature my studies of the pyramidal form over seven 
Eskimo skulls in all, a detailed account of which I hope shortly to 
be able to present to the ethnological public through another chaimeL 
The following brief rSsume of the characteristics of an Eskimo cra- 
nium will serve as a commentary upon the accoinpanjdng figures, 
which represent the front and lateral views of the head above men- 
tioned (Ho. 1558 of the Mortonian collection). The male Eskimo 

Fig. 11. 


Fig. 10, 



Lateral view of Cranitun, 

( From Dr. Kane's First Arctic Voyage, ) 



Eskimo. 


skull is. large, long, narrow, pyramidal ; greatest breadth near the 
base ; sagittal suture prominent and keel-like, in consequence of the 
angular junction of the parietal and two halves of the frontal hones ; 
proportion between length of head and height of face as 7 to 5 ; 
proportion between cranial and facial halves of the oecipito-mental 
diameter as to 5; attachment for the temporal muscle large j 
zygomatic fossae deep and capacious ; mastoid processes thick and 



prominent; glenoid cavity capacious, and adapted to consideraHe 
lateral motion of tlie condyles ; foreliead flat and receding ; occiput 
full and salient ; face broad and lozenge-sbaped, tbe greatest breadth 
being just below the orbits; malar bones broad, Mgli, and promi- 
nent, the external surface looking antero-laterally ; orbits large and 
straight; zygomatic arches massive and widely separated ; length of 
the face one inch leas than the breadth ; nasal bones flat, narrow, and 
united at an obtuse angle, sometimes lying in the same plane as the 
naso-maxillary processes ; superior maxilla massive and prognathous, 
its anterior surfece flat and smooth ; superior alveolar margin oval ; 
inferior margin of anterior nares flat, smooth, inclining forwards and 
downwards ; inferior maxilla large, long, and triangular ; semi-lunar 
notch quite shallow; angles of the jaw flared out, and chin promi- 
nent ; teeth large, and worn in such a manner as to present, in the 
upper jaw, an inclination from without inwards, upwards, and late- 
rally, and in the lower jaw, just the reverse ; antero-posterior diameter 
of cuspids greater than the transverse ; configuration of the basis 
cmnii triangular, with the base of the triangle forward between the 
zygomse, the truncated apex looking . posteriorly ; breadth of base 
about one-half the length ; shape of foramen magnum an irregular 
oval ; anterior margin of foramen magnum on a line with the poste- 
rior edge of the external meati.^^' 

The female cranium differs from the male in being smaller, lighter, 
and presenting a smoother surface and more delicate structure/ The 
malar bones are less massive, the face not quite so broad, and the 
anterior surface of the superior maxilla concave rather than fiat. 

With very slight and insigni- 
ficant variations, this type pre- 
vails along the whole American 
coast north of the 60th parallel, 
and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Bhering’s Straits, ranging 
through 140® of longitude, or 
over a tract of some 3500 miles. 
hTor does it altogether stop 
here, as is shown in the accom- 
panying figure of a Tchuktehi 
skull— one of three, brought by 
Mr. E. M. Ebbh from the Island 
Arakamtchetchem, or Eay ne, 
at Grlassnappe Harbor, Lat 64® 

unpublished ** Descriptioiis and Delineations of Skulls in the Mortonian Col- 


Kg. 12. 


Tchuktohi, 

yl&r, Exp.y U. S. OorveHe Hn- 
Capi, Modg&rs, CT. S. W., 1856.) 
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40^ N.5 Long. 172® 59' "W^. of Greenwich — ^and "by Mm kindly loaned 
to me for examination and study. The above island forms part of 
the western bank of Bheriiig’s Straits. The name of the village,*' 
writes Mr. Kekh, which the burial-place belonged, whence the 

skulls were procured, is Tergnynne In stature, the (Tchuktchi) 

men are of good height, well built and active. The women §Te 
generally small, ’well made, and have exceedingly pretty hands and 
feet. Their mouths are generally large ; the upper lipds full and 
projecting, and the eyes long and narrow.””® 

Leaving the Koriaks, and travelling southward, we next .encounter 
the Eamsehatkans, a once numerous, though now scanty and mise- 
rable race, occupying chiefly the southern portion of the peninsula 
which bears their name. It has been observed that this people, 
though presenting most of the physical characters common to the 
Polar tribes, are not strictly identical with the latter, as is shown in 
their moral and intellectual character. Stoller w-as led by their 
physical traits to class them among the Mongolians, while Prichard 
speaks of them as “ a distinct race, divided into four tribes, who 
scarcely understand each other.””® Dr. Morton appears to consider 
them as a hybrid people. It must be admitted,” says he, that the 
southern Kamskatkans, in common wuth the southern tribes of Tun- 
gusians and Ostiaks, have so long mixed -with the proximate Mongol- 
Tartar hordes, that it i% in some measure, arbitrary to class them 
definitively ■with either family, for their characters are obviously de- 
rived from both.” An attentive study of the cast of a Eamtskatkan 
cranium (iSTo. 725 of the Mortonian collection), and comparison w’ith 
Plate LXII. of Blumenbach’s Decades^ leave little doubt in my mind 
of a sensible departure from the pyramidal type which -predominates 
to the north. The cast in question -was presented to Dr. Morton by 
Dr. 0. S. Fowler. It is long and flat, and presents quite a dificrent 
proportion between the bi-temporal, longitudinal, and vertical dia- 
meters from what -we find in the heads of the true Hyperboreans. The 
low, -flat, and smooth forehead is devoid of the keel-like formation 
perceptible in the Eskimo. The carinated ridge makes its appear- 
ance along the middle and posterior part of the inter-parietal suture. 
The widest transverse diameter is near the superior edge of the tem- 
poral bone ; from this point the diameter contracts both above and 
below. As in the Eskimo, the occiput is full and prominent, as is 
also the posterior surface of the parietal bones, udiicli surface, in the 

Eskimo, however, is flat. The forehead inclines upwards and hack- 
— — — — : : — : : — ^ ■ 

Letter to Mr, Geo. R. Gliddon, dated Washington, Oct, 16th, 1856. 

Nat. Hist, of Man, 8d Edition, p. 223. 

^ Crania Americana, p. 52. 
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wards to a prominence in the middle of the inter-parietal suture, 
from which point it is rounded off posteriorly. The face forms a 
broad oval ; the orbits are large, deep, and have their, transverse axes 
at right angles with the median line of the face. The malar bones, 
though large, are neither so prominent nor high as in the Eskimo. 
They are laterally compressed, more rounded, and less flared out at 
their inferior margin than in the Polar man. The anterior nares are 
flat and smooth, and the alveolar arch somewhat more prominent 
than in the typical Eskimo, as is shown hy comparing them by the 
norma vertiealu. Upon examining the basis cranii, we observe, at 
once, the globular fulness of the occipital region, and an alteration 
in the general configuration of the base, as compared with that of 
our Arctic standard. The greatest breadth is not confined to the 
zygomatic region, for lines drawn from the most prominent point of 
the zygomas to the most prominent point of the mastoid process, "on 
either side, are parallel to each other. Did space permit, other dis- 
tinctions could readily he pointed out 
From this description, coupled with the foregoing statements, it 
will be seen that the Kamtskatkans are either a distinct people, occu- 
pying the gap or transitionary ground between the Polar tribes and 
the Mongols; or, they are the hybrid results of an intermixture of 
these two great groups ; or, finally, and to this opinion I incline, they 
constitute the greatest divergency of which the true Arctic type is 
capable. The cast above described being that of a female, and the 
only one, moreover, to which I can obtain access, I am unable to 
arrive at any more definite conclusion. 

Of the skulls of the yukagiri, an obscure and veiy little knowui 
race; dwelling to the westward of the Koriaks, Morton's collection, 
unfortunately, contains not a single specimen ; nor can I find dra’w- 
ings of them in any of the many works which I have consulted. 
According to Prichard, as a pure race they are now*’ all extinct, having 
been exterminated in their wars with the Tchuktehi and Koriaks.^^* 
Extending along the cheerless banks of the Lena, from the borders 
of the Frozen Ocean as far south as Aklen, and occupying the country 
between the Kolyma and Yenuisei, w^e find the" Yakuts, or “isolated 
Turks,” as Latham styles them, a people wdio, although surrounded 
by Hyperboreans, contrast remarkably with the latter in language, 
civilization, and physical conformation. These people constitute an 
interesting study for the cranioseopist. They are described as a pas- 
toral race, of industrious and accumulative habits, and manifesting 
a higher degree of civilization than their ichthyophagous Tungusian 
and Yukagyrian neighbors. In consonance with this higher condi 

121 0|J. cit, p. 223, 
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tion, fhe &knl\ as sliown in Tab. XF. of tbe BeeadeSy differs decidedlj 
from tlie prevailing pyramidal form of this region. Tbe reader will 
at once observe, upon referring to that table, the nearly square con- 
tour of the head, approximating the Mongolian type, presently to be 
represented, the large and widely separated orbits, the full and pro- 
minent glabella, the ossa nasi narrow and curving to a point above, 
and the parietal bones projecting laterally. The descriptions given 
by Gmelin and Erman of the Yakuts are, to some extent, confirma- 
toiy of the characters above indicated. 

The present remarkable locality of the Yakuts is undoubtedly not 
their original home. Their language is Turkish — intelligible in 
Constantinople — and their traditions, unlike those of their Arctic 
neighbors, point to the South. They afford a singular example of a 
weak section of the human race pressed into an inhospitable climate 
by a stronger one.!’ Difficulties of classification have been raised 
upon certain slight physical resemblances between the Yakuts and 
the surrounding tribes. These resemblances may he regarded as the 
indirect results of the great Mongolie expansion, which, while it 
crowded the main body of the Turkish population to the South, 
allowed a small portion to escape to the North-East, in the inhospi- 
table region of the Lena, where, intermarriage, to some extent, soon 
followed. We may readily suppose that, in consequence of the 
numerical predominance of the aboriginal inhabitants of these re- 
gions over the new comers, the intermixture resulted in the latter 
assuming, to a certain extent, some of the physical characters of the 
former. But the language of the Yakuts, being more perfect than 
that of the Indigense, has maintamed its supremacy. 

Upon the mountainous tract, comprised between the Yennesei 
River and the Okhotsk Sea in one direction, and the Arctic Ocean 
and Alden Mountains in the other, we encounter an interesting 
people, represented by the Tongus in the North and the Lamutes in 
the East. Tlmy possess a peculiar language, and, anterior to the 
sixteenth century, appear to have been a powerful race. In Ms 
physical description of the Tungusians, Paluas says that their faces 
are flatter and broader than the Mongolian, and more allied to the 
Samoiedes, who lie to the west of them.^^ In his Table XVI., Blu- 
MEXBAcn represents the cranium of a Northern or Reindeer Tungus. 
Though the eliaracteristic breadth of face below the eyes is preserved, 
and with it, thereby, the lozenge-shaped face, yet the general form 
of the head has undergone some modification. Blumenbach veiy 
briefl}^ describes this head in the following terms : 

natham, VaweUet ©f Maa, p. SS. 
i2s Voyages m divami^ T; 6 . \ ^ 
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file face flat, and Terybroid Tbetwcen the zygomatic arclies; tlie forehead depressed, ' ^ 

and the nasal openings ample: the occiput remarkably prominent,, so that the -distance 
between the external occipital protnberance and the superior incisors is equal to nine 
inotfes/* 

Tine SaiHGiedes present us with a conformation of the cranium 
approximating more closely to the Eskimo than any of the tribes ; 

just mentioned. They are conterminous with the Tungus of Iforth- 
Eastern Asia, on the one hand, and the great Tchudic or Ilgrian 
tribes of European Russia, on the other. Pallas says of them, ils 
out le Tisage pMt, rond, et large.’' . . . . ’ Ds ont de larges levres 
rfetroustes, le nez large et ouvert, pen de barbe, et les cheveux noirs 
et nides." Tookb ascribes to them “ a large head, flat nose and face, 
with the lower part of the face projecting outwards ; they have large 
mouths and ears, little black eyes, but wide eyelids, small lips, and 
little feet.”^ “Of all the tribes of Siberia,” says Latham, “the 
Samoiedes are nearest to the Eskimo or Greenlanders in their phy- 
sical appearance.” 

Bluhbnbach tells us that a Samoiede cranium in his collection, 

bears a striking resemblance to the skulls i 

of native Greenlanders, two of which are ^ 

figured in the Decades, The resemblance 
is shown in the broad, flat face, depressed 
or flattened nose, and general shape or 
conformation of the skull. . The nasal 
bones are long and narrow. This head is 
represented in Fig. 13, reduced from Tab, 

LIV. of Blumenbach’s series. 

Of all the Iforthern or Arctic races^of 
men, thus hastily passed in review, the 
Eskimo alone appear to exhibit the pyra- 
midal type of cranium in its greatest in- 
tensity. Viewed in conjunction with the 
following statements, this apparently isolated and accidental fact 
acquires a remarkable significance. — On the shores of Greenland and 
the banks of Hudson’s Straits, along the Polar coast-line of America, 
and over the frozen tundras of Arctic Asia, on the desolate banks of ^ 

the Lena and Indigirka, and among the deserted Isles of Hew Siberia 

— visited only at long intervals by the daring traders in fossil ivory 

— everywhere, in fact, throughout the Polar Arch, are found the 

same primitive graves and rude circles of stones, the same stone axes ^ 

and fmgments of whalebone rafters — the ancient and mysterious " 


Fig. 18. 



Samoiede. 


{D&iadest Tab. LIV.). 


Russia, IIL, p. 12, quoted ia Crania Americana, p. 61. 
^ Varieto of Man, p. 267, 


vestiges of a people presenting, in general, the same physical charac- 
ters, speaking dialects radically the same, and differing hut little ih 
manners and customs— a people once numerous, hut now gradually 
hastening on to extinction, Arctic navigators speak of the diminish- 
ing numbers of the Eskimo, and Siberian hunters tell of the disap> 
pearance of entire tribes, such as the Omoki, ‘‘whose hearths were 
once more numerous on the hanks of the Lena than the" stars of an 
Arctic night.” The earlier whalers who dared the northern waters 
of Baffin’s Bay, often allude to the great numbers of the natives 
seen on the land in this region, and from the recent intrepid seekers 
of the ill-fated Sir John Franklin, we learn that the traces of these 
people increase in numbers with the latitude. Thus, according to 
OsBOKX, the northern shores of Barrow’s Strait and Lancaster Sound 
bear numerous marks of human location, whereas, upon the southern 
side, they are comparatively scarce. He tells us, also, that from the 
estuary of the Coppermine to the Great Fish Eiver, the Eskimo 
traces are less numerous than on the north shore of Barrow’s 
StraitJ^ Again, the traditions of the Eskimo point to the north 
as their original home. Erasmus York spoke of his mother as 
having dwelt in the north; while the inhabitants of Boothia told 
Boss that their fathers fished in northern waters, and described to 
Mm, with considerable accuracy, the shores of North Somerset. 
When Sacheuse told the natives of Prince Regent’s Bay, that he 
came from a distant region to the south, they answered “That can- 
not be; thei'e is nothing hut ice there.” ^ So, the natives of North 
Baffin’s Bay were ignorant of the existence of numerous individuals 
of their own race, living to the south of. Melville’s Bayr According 
to Egede and Crantz, the southern Eskimo of Greenland consider 
themselves of northern origin. Their traditions speak of remote 
regions to the nci’th, and of beacons and landmarks set up as guides 
upon the frozen hills of that dreaiy laud. In connection with these 
facts, consider for a moment the unfavorable physical conditions to 
which the Eskimo is exposed. Guyot thus forcibly alludes to these 
conditions ; 

“In the Frozen Kegions,” says he, “man contends with a niggardly and seTere nature; 
it is a desperate struggle for life and death. With .difficulty, by force of toil, he succeeds 
in providing a miserable support, which saves him from dying of hunger and hardship, 
during the tedious winters of that climate.” And again, “ The man of the Polar Regions 
is the beggar, overwhelmed with suffering, who, too happy if he but gain Ms daily bread, 
has no leisure to think of anything more exalted.” 


126 Arctic Journal ; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions. By Lieut. S. Osbom. 

227 Ross’s First Voyage to Baffin’s Bay, p. 84. 

228 Earth and* Man. By Arnold Guyot, Boston, 1850, p. 270. 
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la tMs melaacholy pictnre, nature is seen warring witli terself, 
A people forced to protect themselves against the severity of an ex- 
cessive climate by the consumption of a highly carbonaceous and 
stimulant diet, which, sooner or later, begets plethora and its attend- 
ant hemorrhagic tendencies, can scarcely be regarded as a normal 
people, harmoniously adapted to the circumstances hy which they 
are surrounded. Yet such is the condition of hyperborean man. 
But here a singular question presents itself. Have the Arctic tribes 
of men always been subjected to the inhospitable climate which, 
at the present day, characterizes the Horth? lYas there, in other 
words, a time -when they enjoyed a climate as mild as that which 
surrounds their cranial analogues — the Hottentots — who roam the 
plains of Kafirland in temperate Southern Africa ? To the recent 
speculations of elimatologisi concerning the distribution of tempe- 
rature about the pole, and the probable existence of ‘an open Polar 
Sea; to the observations of the physical geographer relative to the 
gradual and progressive upheaval of the Arctic coast, and the cli- 
matic changes which necessarily accompanied such alterations in the 
relation of land and water; and, finally, to the facts and theories 
adducc^d by the geologist to account for the presence, in very high 
latitudes, of fossil remains, both animal tad vegetable — ^whose living 
representatives thrive in tropical climates only, — ^must we look for a 
solution of the above curious question, which I introduce here merely 
as one of a connected series of facts and arguments wbich seem to 
indicate that the Eskimo are an exceedingly ancient people, wbose 
dawm was probably ushered in by a temperate climate, but whose 
dissolution now approaches, amidst eternal ice and snow ; that the 
early migrations of these people have been from the noi'th south- 
wards, from the islands of the Polar Sea to the continent and not 
from the mainland to the islands; and that the present geographical 
area of the Eskimo may he regarded as a primary centre of human 
distribution for the entire Polar Zone. 

To this subject I hope to return, in a mpre detailed manner, here- 
after. 

We are now in Europe, upon the terra damnata^ so graphically 
described by Linnajus, where the Laplander offers himself for our 
inspection, as the only European who in any way represents the 
Arctic type of cranium. 

The exact position of the Lapps in classification, is still an open 
<|uestion. Prof. Agassiz classifies them with the Eskimos and 

Samoiedes. 

** Within the limits/" says he, **of th|s (Arctic) fauna wc meet a peculiar race of men, 
known in America under the name of Eskimaux, and under the ndmk of Laplanders, 


Sanioiedes, and Tciiuktslics in the north of Asia. This race, so well known since the 
Voyage of Captain Cook, and the Arctic expeditions of England and Bnssia, differs alike 
from the Indians of North America, from the 'Whites of Europe, and the Mongols of Asia, 
to whom they are adjacent. The uniformity of their characters .along the whole range 
of the Arctic seas forms one of the most striking resemblances which these people exhibit 
to^ the fauna with which they are so closely connected.” 

Pkicharb, relying upon pMlological evidence — a veiy unsafe 
guide wdien taken alone — maintains that the Lapps are Finns 
who have acquired Mongolian features from a long residence in 
ITorthern Europe. 

*‘ On considhre souvent les Eapons,” observes I)’Hali.ot, <‘comme appartentat S. la 
famille finnoise, ^ cause des rapports que Ton a observes entre leur langue et celle des 
Finnois ; mais les caraothres naturals de ces deux races sent si diff^rents, qu’il me semble 
indispensable de les sdparer. .D’un autre c6td, tous les linguistes ne sent pas d^accord sur 
I’analogie de ces langues, et il est probable que les ressemblances se r^duisent rintro- 
duction, dans le langage des Xapons, d^un certain nombre de mots finnois; effet qui a 
ordinairement lieu quand un peuple sanvage se troure en relation avec un peuple plus 
araned.”^®® 

Latham arranges them, along with Finns, Magyars, Tungus, &c., 
under the head of Turanian Mongolidse.^^^ Dr. Morton objects to 
this association of Lapps and Finns, and very appropriately inquires 
‘‘how it happens that the people of Iceland, who are of the' unmixed 
Teutonic race, have for six hundred years inhabited their polar 
region, as far north, indeed, as Lapland itself, without approxi- 
mating in the smallest degree to the Mongolian type, or losing an 
iota of their primitive Caucasian features V Indeed, the fact that 
the Lapps, at a remote period, lived in Sweden, and even as far 
south as Denmark, in close juxtaposition with the Finns, is suffi- 
cient to account for any- resemblances in physical characters, which 
may be detected between the tw-o. According to Mr. Brooks, the 
Laplanders and Finns “have scarcely* a single trait in comnron, 
The general physiognomy of the 'one is totally unlike that of the 
other ; and no one who has ever seen the two, could mistake a Fin- 
lander for a Laplander.'* He proceeds to state that they difier in 
mental and moral character; in the diseases to which they are 


Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the Animal World, and their relation to the dif- 
ferent Types of Man, in 0 / p. Ixi. 

I)es Races Humaines, &c., p. Ill, note. Op. cit., p. 101. 

On the Origin of the Human Species, j[)/pes of Mankind^ p, 822. 

“ IIs (les Lapons) forment une petite peuplade sparse dans la Laponie, mais il parait 
qu’ils ont et6 beaucoup plus d^velopp^s, car on trouve dans la Sufede et dans Ic Danemark 
des ossements d’hommes qui se rapprocheiit plus des Lapons que des Scandinaves.” 
DUIalloy, op, cit., p. 111. 

^ A Winter in Lapland and Sweden. By Arthur de Capell Brooks, M. A., Ac. Lon- 
don, 1827, pp. 58(i-7. 
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saTaject, and, according to Prof. Eetzhjs, even the intestinal para- 
sitic worms of the two are unlike.*® Hamilton Smith remarks that 
the “Pinnic race repndiates in national pride all consangmnily with 
the Laplander.” Dr. Moeton considers the Lapps as unquestion- 
ably Mongolian. Lhke Bueke, the able editor of the London Ethno- 
logical Journal, appears to adopt another view : 

“ Tie Eskimatts,, tie Xapp, and tie SamoSde, are tiree entirely distinct ieings, fiej 
ftfrtmni eaci other — — . They conseqnentiy offer a host of resemblances ; but resemblances 
and affinity are often entirely distinct matters in zoology, tbongb they are constantly con- 
founded, even in cases of the utmost importance. .... The Eapp is entirely European, 
possessing a cjuite distinct constitution- from the BsMmaux and the Samoide, and being 
Tery much higher than eHheaf in the human scale, though still by far the lowest portion of 
the European family. The Ssmoide is in all' respects a Mongolidse. Meed, he has the 
leading traits of the family eTcn In 

A critical examinati-Dii of - three Laplander crania, .and two casts, 
contained in tlie collection of Dr. Morton, and a coinparison of these 
with a Kalmuck head 'and a number of Finnic skiills, con'vince me 
that the Laplander cranium should be regarded as a snb-typical 
form, occupying the transitionaiy place between the pyramidal 
type of the true Hyperboreans on -the one hand, and the globular- 
headed and square-faced Mongol on the other, ^nst as npon the 
shores of Eastern Asia, we behold the Arctic form passing through 
the Kamtsehatkan and the Southern Tnngnsian into the Central 
Asiatic type, so in the western part of the great Asio-Enropean 
continent, we behold a similar tmnsition through the Lapponic into 
the Tchndic and Scandinavian .types — the most northern of the 
European. 

It is strictly true that the sknUs of the .Eskimo, Laplander, and 


^ The following curious paragrapb, relatlug to entozoal ethnology, I find in Prof. Owen’s 
admirable Lectures m the Comparative Anatomy and Fhysiolcgy of the Invertebrate Animals 
(2d edition, p. 67) : The Tmnia Solium is that wbicb is most likely to fall under the notice 
of the Brftisb medical prac^tioner. B ia the common species of tapeworm deyeloped in the 
intestlttM of the natives of Oreat Biitmaj and it is almost equally pecular to the Butch 
and Germans, The Swiss and Eussians are as exclusively infested hj && jBoikrioc^halus 
httus. In the city of Bantzig.it has*been remarked, that only the Tcenia Solium occurs j 
while at Konigsberg, which borders upon Eussia, the Botkrheephalus lotus prevails. The 
inhabitants of the French profinces adjoining Switzerland are occasionally infested with 
both kinds of tapeworm- The natives of Korth Abyssinia are very subject to the Tamia 
Solium, as are also the Hottentots of South Africa. Such facts as to the prcTalent species 
of tapeworm in different parts of the world, if duly collected by medical travellers, would 
form a body of evidence, not only of ehnintholo^cal, but of ethnological interest. In the 
Bcfhrtocephalus laius of some parts of Ontral Europe and of Switzerland W0 may perceive 
an indication of the course of those Horth-lastem hordes which contributed to the sub- 
version of the Eomau Empire ; and the Tania Solium affords perhaps analogous evidence 
of the stream of population from the sources of the Nile southward to the C^pe,” 

‘ w Op. eii, p. S21. 

JST Charleston McdicalJoumal and Beview, July 1856,* pp. 446-7. 
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Samoiede are not identical, in the fullest sense of the word, lifeither 
are the localities of these people. The various portions of the so-called 
Arctic realm, of.AaASSiz, do not accord precisely in geographical and 
climatic conditions. Arctic America and Asia more closely resemble 
each other than they do Arctic Europe. The same thing is true, of the 
skulls, and of the organism generally, of their human inhabitants. A 
deeply indented sea-border ; direct and positive relations to the Gulf 
Stream which divides upon the ISTorwegian coast into two great cur- 
rents, bathes and tempers the whole north-western shore, and supplies 
an immense body of warm, humid air, which serves to ameliorate the 
otherwise extremely harsh and rugged climate ; a range of lofty moun- 
tains running parallel wdth the western coast, and acting as great con- 
densers of atmospheric vapor ; — such are the physical peculiarities 
%vhich give to Lapland-Europe an organic physiognomy somewhat 
difiei’cnt from other sections of the Arctic realm. In this region the 
tree-limit obtains its highest northern position in lat. 70®-71®-2T., and 
if W’e trace this line eastward, on a physical chart, we will find that, 
under the influence of a continental climate, it recedes towards the 
Equator, until in Kamtschatka it reaches the ocean in 58® N. latitude. 
So that while in a considerable portion of Lapland we find a wooded 
region, in Asia it will be obseiwed that a large part of the country of 
the Samoiedes and Tungus, and the whole of that of the Koriaks, 
Yukagirs and Tchuktchi, lie to the north of the wooded zone. Upon 
the American continent, which is colder under the same parallels 
than the Asiatic — in consequence of the presence of a greater quan- 
tity of land in these high latitudes — the Eskimo live entirely in a 
treeless region. The distribution of the bread-plants in hTorthem 
America, Europe, and Asia, reveals to us similar irregularities. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, if, in harmony with these varying 
physical and organic conditions, we should 
find the Lapland cranium differing more 
from those of the Eskimo and Samoiede 

than these two do from each other. ' Ml \ 

The skull here figured is reduced from / / % 

Tab. XLIIL of the Decades, Bltjmen- f M 

BACH describes it as large in proportion 
to the stature of the body ; the form and 
appearance altogether such as prevail in 
the Mongolian variety; the calvaria almost / 

globose; the zygomatic bones projecting • 

outwards; the malar fossa, plane ; the'fore-'_ ■ ' 
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and aenmmated; tlie palatine arch level; the fissure in the floor of 
the. orbit .very large.” 

Turning our backs upon the Frozen Ocean, and tracing to their 
sources the three great rivers — ^the Obi, Yennisei, and Lena — ^v’'hich 
drain the slopes of Yorthern Asia, we gradually exchange the region 
of tundras and barren plains, for elevated steppes or table-lands, the 
region of the reindeer and dog for that of the horse and sheep, the 
region whose history is an utter blank for one which has witnessed 
such extensive commotions and displacements of the great nomadic 
races, who, probably, in unrecorded times, dwelt upon the central 
plateaux of Asia, before these had lost their insular ehameter. Tra- 
velling thus southward, we further remark that a globular conforma- 
tion of the human skull replaces the long, narrow, pyramidal type of 
the North. 

In our attempt to exhibit a general view of the cranial forms or 
types of Central Asia, I deem it best to direct attention to the region 
of country which gives origin to the Yennisei, about Lake Baikal, 
and in the Greater Altai chain, south of the Uriangchai or Southern 
Samoiedes. For we here encounter, in the Kalkas and Mongolians 
proper of the desert of Shamo, a type of head which is distinct from 
that of the Hyperboreans, and to which the other great nomadic races 
are related, in a greater or less degree. I have selected, as the most 
fitting representative of this Asiatic lype or form, the cranium of a 
Kalmuck (No. 1553 of the Mortonian Collection), sent to the Aca- 
demy by Mr. Oramee, of St. Petersburg, shortly after the decease of 
Dr. Morton. This skull is chosen as a standard for reference, on 
account of the “ extent to which the Mongolian physiognomy is the 
type and sample of one of the most remarkable divisions of the 
human race.” Moreover, the Mongols possess the physical cha- 
racters of their race in the most eminent degree, they are the most 
decidedly nomadic, and their history, under the guidance of Tchengiz- 
Khan and his immediate successors, constitutes a Hghly-important 
chapter in the history of the world ; and, finally, because they occupy 
the centre of a well-characterized and peculiar floral and faunal re- 
gion, extending from Japan on the east to the Caspian on the west. 

In the accompanying figure, the reader will observe that the cra- 
nium is nearly globular, wdiile the forehead is broad, flat, and less 
receding than in the Eskimo and Karatskatkan. ‘Without being 

* Iratfeam, Varieties of Mao, p, 

m « a is easy,” says Pallas, to distingnisli, by the traits of physiognomy, the principal 
Asiatic nations, who rarely contract marriage except among their own people. There is 
none m liikh this distinction is so characterized as among the Mongols.” See Prichard’s 

Sai-I&t of Man, p. 215. 
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ridged or keel-like, the medium line 5’%- 

ofthe cranmin forms a regular arch, 
the most prominent point of which 
is at the junction of the coronal and 
sagittal sutures. Behind and above 
the meatus, the head swells out into 
a globe or s|)here, instead of tapering 
away postero-la'terally towards the 
median line, as in the Eskimo cra- 
nia. This appearance is also well 
seen in the head figured by Bltjmen- 
He says of it, ‘thabitus to- 
tius cranii quasi inflatus et tumidus.*' 

The eye at once detects the striking difference between the facial 
angle of this cranium and that of the Eskimo above figured. In the 
latter, the facial bones resemble a huge wedge lying in front of the 
head .proper. This appearance, it is true, is somewhat dependent 
upon the obtuseness of the angle of the low^er jaw, but mainly, as 
will be seen, upon the prominent chin and prognathous jaw. In the 
Kalmuck, the facial bones form a sort of oblong figure, and are by 
no means so prominent. The face is broad, flat, and square; the 
superciliary ridges are massive and prominent; the orbits are large, 
and directed somewhat outwards ; the ossa nasi are broad and rather 
flat, forming an obtuse angle with each other ; the malar hones are 
large, strong, protuberant, and roughly marked. 

The impropriety of classifying the Eskimo, Samoiedes, &c., along 
with the Mongols — an error which peiwades many of the books — 
is clearly manifested, I think, by the above figure and description. 
If wc a])ply the term Mongolian to the Eskimo, then we must seek 
some other epithet for the Kalmuck. The heads of the two races 
contrast sti'ongly. The one is long and narrow, the face very broad, 
flat, and lozenge-shaped, and decidedly prognathous; the other is 
globular, swelling out posteriorly, while the face is broad, flat, and 
square. On the other hand, Pkichaei) has very properly obsezwed, 
that the l^fongolian race decidedly belongs to a variety of the human 
species, which is distinguished from Europeans by the shape of the 
skuli.’^'^' 

Morton’s collection contains, also, a cast of the skull of a Burat 
Mongol, in which the above characters are readily distinguished. 

Tabic XIV. of the Decades. Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 214. 

The Bouriats, dwelling about Lake Baikal, manifest more aptitude for civilization than 
either the Kalmucks or the Mongols, proper. informs us that the Russian 

Government employs, in. frontier service, several reginient$ of these people, who have been 
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These characters agree perfectly with those represented in Tab. 
TYTT. of the Decades, and in Fischbe’s Osteological Dissertation}’^ 
The descriptions, given by travellers, of the Mongolic physiognomy, 
correspond very well -with the foregoing observations upon the 
cranium. 

“ Tlie Mongols and Bouriats haTe so great a resemblance to tbem” (the Kalmucks), sajg 
Pallas, ^^both in tbeir physiognomy, and in their manners and moral economy, that what- 
ever is related of one of these nations will apply as well to the others. . . • . The charac- 
teristic traits in all the countenances of the Kalmucks, are eyes, of which the great angle, 
placed obliquely and downwards towards the nose, is but little open and fleshy ; eyebrows 
black, scanty, and forming a low arch; a particular conformation of the nose, which is 
generally short, and flattened towards the forehead; the bones of the cheek high; the head 
and face very round. They have also the transparent cornea of the eye Yery brown ; lips 
thick and fleshy; the chin short; the teeth very white: they preserve them firie and sound 
until old age. They have all enormous ears, rather detached from the head.” 

Between the Caspian Sea on the west, and the Great Altai Moun- 
tains on the east, and between the parallel of Tobolsk on the north, 
and the head-waters of the Oxus on the south, lies a country, whose 
physical aspects are not more interesting to the geologist and the 
physical geographer, than are its human inhabitants to the ethno- 
grapher. In this region we are called upon to study an extensive 
steppe, intersected with lofty mountains, among which are the feeding 
springs of many large rivers. Over this steppe, and among these 
mountains, have wandered, from the remotest times, a distinct and 
peculiar type of people, who have played a most impoi'tant part in 
the history of the world — a people who had established, centuries 
ago, a vast empire in the heart of Asia, having China fcr its eastern, 
and the Caspian Sea for its western border, and who, when pressed 
towards the south-west* by their nomadic neighbors, the .Mongols, 
in their turn fell, with devastating fury, upon Europe, and long held 
its eastern portions in subjection. I allude to the Turkish family, 
w^hose history would he replete -with interest, even if it oftered us but 
the single fact, that the Turks, like the Goths of Europe and the 
Barbarian Tribes of Iforth America — races occupying, in their re- 
spective countries, about the same parallels of latitude — ^were selected 
at a former period, to break in upon the high, but at that time lethar- 
gic, civilization of a more southern clime. “In the Yakut country 
we find the most intense cold known in Asia ; in Pamer the greatest 
elevation above the sea-level; in the south of Egypt, an inter-tropical 
degree of heat Yet in all these countries we find the Turk.*’ 

well organized and disciplined after the European system. See his Yoyag$ dam VAlta$ 
orimiale^ p. 190. 

^ Dissertatio Osteologica de Mode qno Ossa se vicinis accommodant Partibns. Lndg. 

Bat' 4to,, i»b. 1. 

w Quoted from IPrichard, op* dt, ^ I^tham, op. cii, p, 77. 
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It is while studying the physical characters of this interesting 
people, that the cranioscopist, in view of the little attention which 
his favorite science has received, and the scanty materials, therefore, 
hy which he is guided, is forced to exclaim, in the language of St. 
Augustine, ^^Mirantur homines altitudines montium, ingentes fluctus 
inaris, altissimos lapsus fluminum et oceani ambitum et gyros siderum 
et relinqiiunt se ipsos, nec mirantur/’ 

Much ‘discrepancy of opinion exists with regard to the origin, 
homogeneity, and characteristic physical conformation of the Turkish 
family. In consequence of the application of the term Tartar, their 
origin has been assigned to the tribes of ‘Lake Bouyir, in East Mon- 
golia. Rbmxjsat, Klaporth, and Ritter regard them as descendants 
of the Hiong-Fu, who, prior to the Christian Era, threatened to 
overrun and subjugate China with their mighty hordes. Prichard 
is inclined to consider this opinion unquestionable.*^® D’Cmarius 
D’Halloy classifies them along with the Finns and Magj^ars, as de- 
scendants or representatives of the ancient Scythse.^*^ Latham makes 
a remark which evinces a concurrence of opinion^ — A large, perhaps 
a mry large portion of the Scythes must have been Turk ; and if so, 
it is amongst the Turks that we must look for some of the wildest 
and fiercest of ancient conquerors,’’ On a preceding page he ob- 
serves, Practically, I consider that the Mongoliform physiognomy 
is the rule with the Turk, rather than the exception, and that' tlie 
Turk of Turkey exhibits the exceptional character of his family.” 

Much of this difference of opinion appears to result from the nota- 
ble fact that, in traversing the Turkish area, we encounter different 
types of countenance and of physical conformation generally. In 
the absence of an adequate collection of crania representing the 
numerous tribes composing this family which collection would )ye 
of the greatest utility in deciding this mooted point — we are forced 
to adopt, by way of explanation, one or other of the three following 
suppositions : — Either the typical Mongolian of Eastern Asia passes, 
by certain natural transitionary forms, — displayed by the tribes of 
Turkish Asia — into the European type ; or, the Turk once possessed 
a peculiar form, standing midway between that of the European and 
Mongol, the intervening sub-types or forms having resulted from a 
double amalgamation on the part of the Turk; or, lastly, we must 
recognise in the Mongolian foiun a primitive type, which, hy amal- 
gamation with the European, has begotten the Turk. The second 
of these propositions appears to me the most tenable. However, as 
Dr. Morton’s collection contains no skulls of the Turkish tribes, I 

Nat. Hist of Man, p. 209. w Res Races Humames/p. 8S. 

Varieties of Mam, pp. 78-9. 

... 18 ,, ,v„ , , ; ' V- 
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have not the necessaiy data to arrive at a positive conclusion as to 
the existence of a primary and peculiar cranial type among the 

Turks. ISTevertheless, if the reader will 
carefully inspect the accompanying figure 
of a Turkish cranium in the Blumenba-- 
chian collection, and compare it with our 
Kalmuck standard, I deem it highly pro- 
bable that he will wuth me recognize for 
the Turkish region a sub-typical form, 
which, though closely related to the Mon- 
golic, dijfiers from it mainly in possessing 
a more oval face, and a more decidedly 
globular skull. Blxjmenbaoh thus de- 
TuEE. scribes the head in his possession: 

*^!rhe cratimm is nearly globular; the foramen magmam is placed almost at the posterior 
end of the basis cranii, so that there seems to be no occiput; the forehead bimd ; the 
glabella prominent; the malar fossm gently depressed, and the proportions of the face, 
upon the whole, symmetrical and elegant. The external occipital protuberance is bat little 
developed; the occipital condyles very large and convex; the alveolar edge of the superior 
maxilla very short, so that just beneath the nose it scarcely equals in height the breadth 
of the little finger.’’ 

Judging from the accounts of travellers, it would seem that among 
the most Eastern of the Turkish races, such as the Kirghis of Bal- 
kash and the irreclaimable nomades of the dreary plains of Turkistan, 
the Mongolic physiognomy more especially predominates. This, it 
will be recollected, is the region in which the Mongols proper and 
the Turks meet afid overlap. The skull of a Kirghis, figured by 
Blxjmexbach (Tab. Kill.) furnishes a good exemplification of the 
cranial form of this region. In a Don Cossack (Tab. lY.) the Mon- 
golian tendency is equally manifest. The Yakuts of the Lena, before 
described, and the Kojai Tartars Qudging from a figure in Hamilton 
Smith’s work), also belong to this type.^^® South of the Kirghis are 
the TFzbecks, who, according to Lieut. Wood, resemble the former, 
but are better proportioned. The reader will obtain some general 
idea of the points of resemblance and difference between the Uzbecks 
and their Eastern conquerprs, by referring to the portrait of Sjali 
Mierza, an IJzbeck Tartar, in the ^‘Ethnographic Tableau” illus- 
trating Mr. Gliddon’s Chapter YL 

Through the skulls of. the Osmanli Turks and the Tartars of the 
Kasan — especially the latter — the Turkish head proper graduates 


Op. eit, plat« 9, fig. 2 




^ Op. cit, pp. 89, 90. 

151 Lad^lk, Physical, Statistical, and Historical mtii of tbe Sarroiinding Co’jntries, 

london, 1854, F- 296. v-;;/ a 


into tlie Enropean form. * Botli tlaese tribes are among, ibe most 

anciently civilized of tbe race. The 

high European forms so often seen I’lg. 17. 

among the Osmanlis are no longer pro- 

Hematic. A knowlec^e of the hete- c 

rogeneous additions accepted by their / ^ \ 

Seldjnkian ancestors, and already re- / Y * 

ferred to in sufficient detail, has served i 

not a little to dissipate the mystery ^ 

attached to this subject. Oftbegenea- % 

logical impurity of the Turks I think \ f 

there can be but little doubt. Their 

indiscriminate amalgamations are thus 

briefly hinted at by ©’Halloy : Tartab. 

‘<11 parait/’ says he, <‘d’aprfes les portraits d’anciens peoples turcs, que I’oii a trouv^s 
dans les historiens chinois, que ces peuples avaient originairement des cheveux ronssutres, 
et que leurs yeux 5taient d’un gris vcrdatre ; mais ces caract^res se sent perdus, et main- 
tenant on remarque que les Turcs qui iiabitent au nord-cst du Caucase, participent plus ou 
moins des caract5res des Mongols, et que ceux dtablis au sud-ouest pr5sentent les formes 
de la race blanche d’une maniJsre tr6s-prononc5e, mais avec des clieveux et des yeux noirs; 
circonstances qui s’expliquent par le melange avec les Mongols pour les. premiers, et par 
celui avec les Perses et les Aram5ens pour les seconds, d’autant plus que les Turcs, qui 
sont g5n4ralement polygames, ont beaucoup de goht pour les femmes dtrangferes.” iso 

Quite recently. Major Alexandee Cunningham, of the Bengal 
Engineers, has given us an excellent account of the physical charac- 
ters of the Bhotiyahs, an interesting race occupying a considerable 
portion of Thibet and the Himalayan range of mountains, 

“The face of tbe Boti,” says he, “is broad, flat, and square, with high cheek-bones, 
large mouth, and narrow forehead. The nose is broad and flat, and generally much turned 
up, with wide nostrils, and with little or no bridge. The eyes are small and narrrow, and 
the upper eyelids usually have a peculiar and angular form that is especially ugly. The 
eyes are nearly always black; but brown, and even blue eyes, are sqen occasionally. Tlie 
inner corners are drawn downwards by the tension of the skin over the large cheek-bones; 
the eyelids are therefore not in one straight line, parallel to the mouth, as is the case with 
Europeans, but their lines meet in a highly obtuse angle pointing downwards. This gives 
an appearance of obliquity to the eyes themselves that is very disagreeable. The cars are 
prominent, very large, and very thick ; they have also particularly long lobes, and are 
altogether about one-half larger than those of Europeans. The mouth is large, with full 
and somewhat prominent lips. The hair is black, coarse, and thick, and usually straight 
and crisp. Bushy heads of hair are sometimes seen, but I believe that the frizzly appear- 
ance is not due even in part to any natural tendency to curl, but solely to the tangled and 
thickly agglomerated matting of the hair consequent upon its never having been combed or 
washed from first to second childhood.” 
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A Penjiir of Lhassa is thns described by Hodsson : 

«< —Face mcderatelj large, sub-ovofd, widest between angles of jaws, less between 

cbeek-bones, wiiicfa are prominent, but not Tery. Forehead rather low, and narrowing some- 
what upwards; narrowed aJso transTersely, and much less wide than the back of the head. 
Frontal sinus large, and brows heavy. Hair of eye-brows and lashes sufficient; former not 
arched, hut obliquely descendent towards the base of nose. Eyes of good size and shape, 
but the inner angle decidedly dipt, or inclined downwards, though the outer is not curved 
up. Iris a ine, deep, clear, chestnut-brown. Eyes wide apart, but well and distinctly 
separated by the basal ridge of nose, not well opened, cavity being filled with flesh. Nose 
sufficiently long, and well raised, even at base, straight, thick, and fleshy towards the end, 
with large wide nares, nearly round. Zygomse large and salient, but moderately so. Angles 
of the jaws 'promment, more so than zygomse, and face widest below the ears. Mouth 
moderate, well-formed, with well-made, closed lips, hiding the fine, regular, and no way 
promment teeth. Upper lip long. Chin rather small, round, well formed, noi retiring. 
Vertical line of the face very good, not at all bulging at the mouth, nor retiring below, and 
not much above, but more so there towards the roots of the hair. Jaws large. Ears mode- 
rate, well made, and not starting from the head. Head well formed and round, but longer 
& pane post than & parte ante, or in the frontal region ; which is somewhat contracted cross- 
wise, and somewhat narrowed pyramidally upwards, .... Mongolian cast of features 
decided, but not extremely so ; and expression intelligent and amiable,” 

Klapoeth has shown that a general resemblance prevails between 
the languages of the Turk, Mongolian, and Tungusian. The fore- 
going remarks upon the cranial characters of these people, are, to 
some extent, confirmatory of the slight" affinity here supposed to be 
indicated. The Turk and Mongol, however, appear to me to be 
more related to each other than to the Tungusian, whose cranial 
conformation must rather he regarded as ti'ansitionary from the 
pyramidal type. Indeed, the Tungusian tribes seem to connect the 
Chinese with the frozen Worth ; for, in a modified degree, the same 
differences which separate the true Hyperborean from the typical 
Mongol, also separate the Chinese frojn the latter. In other words, 
the Chinese nation, in the form of their heads, resembles the great 
Inuit family more than the Mongolian. This opinion is based upon 
the critical examination of eleven Chinese skulls, obtained from 
various sources, and now compinsed in the Mortonian collection. 

if we compare together the lateral or profile view of the Eskimo 
(Fig. 10) with that of a Chinese (Wo. 94 in Morton’s collection —the 
head of one of seventeen pirates who attacked and took the French 
ship 'Le Wavigateur,’ in the China Sea”), it will be seen that they 
both present the same long, narrow form, appearing as if laterally 
compressed. In both the temporal ridge mounts up towards the 
vertex, and in both a large suiface is presented for the attachment 
of the temporal muscle. In both the forehead is recedent, and the 
occiput prominent. But, while in the Eskimo (and this is a charac- 

P®' JuuMwl uf AsiAti« Suciefy uf voi xvii., part 2, p. 222. 8m also IVicbard’s 

^ Hal IHst of Maa, edited by Kumm NoastiSj, voL I. p. 219* 
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Blanchard thus alludes to the Chinese cranium : 

*‘Dans les cranes de ChinoisT^^ la face vne par deyant est allong^e; elle n’a plus ccs 
cot^s parall^les <jue nous avons signal^s dans les races oC^aniques, elle s’amxncit graduelle- 
ment yers le bas. Le coronal est large; mesur^.dans sa plus grande ^tendue, la krgeur 
4quivant I peu prbs ^ la hauteur, prise de Torigiue des os nasaux a sa jonction ayec lea 

^ This feature I cannot detect In anj of the aboye-mentioned eleven 
^ FL 4S of Dumoutierk Atlas. ' . 


teristie feature) the greater portion Fig. 18 . 

of the malar surface looks ante- 

riorly, thus giving the dispropor- ^ '^iJhK 

tionate sub-orbital breadth to the y ‘ ^//m 

face ; in the Chinese, on the con- / ^ 

trary, I find that the greater por- ^ 

tion of this surface looks laterally, \ f///m ‘ 

the zygomatic arches not being X ^ V 

separated so widely. Hence, the ^ 

greatest transverse diameter of 

the base of the Chinese cranium j 

does not fall in the anterior re- (j* ^ 

pon between the zygomse, as we (No. 94). 

have seen to he the case in the 

Eskimo cranium. It should be observed, moreover, that the jaw is 
more rounded and less massive in the latter than in the former. Tn 
the Chinese, the chin is more acuminated; but it is a curious feet 
that in both we have the same prognathous character of the upper 
jaw. When we compare the two facially, we become aware that 
they differ, not only in breadth of face, hut also in that particular 
element which helps to give to the face of the Eskimo its diamond 
or lozenge shape. In this latter, the forehead is flat, narrow, and 
triangular; in the Chinese, a broader, less flat, and square forehead 
changes the character of the face, as is shown in all the specimens 
which I have examined, especially in Hos. 426 and 427 of Morton^s 
collection. Other features equally interesting I might point out, but 
does not permit, and, moreover, I hope to be able to return 
to this inquiiy in a future pubIicatio;i. On page 45 of the Orania 
Americana^ I find the following description, from the pen of Dr. 
Morton: 


** The Chinese shull, so far as I can Judge from tbe specimens that have come under my 
inspection, is oblong- oval in its general form; the os frontis is narrow in proportion to the 
width of the face, and the vertex is prominent; the occiput Is moderately flattened ; ^5® the 
face projects more than in the Caucasian, giving an angle of about seventy-five degrees; 
the teeth are nearly vertical, in • which’'respect they differ essentially from those of the 
Malay; and the orbits are of moderate dimensions and rounded.” 
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sur k Ilgne m^diane. Obseriri^ par devaiit, on voit clairement, qn© sans afeoter 
la fowne Traimenl; pyramidal© propre aux Polyn^siens et tin pen anx Malayo-Polyndsiens, ii 
M retrloit gradneliement verg le sommet. Vu de profil, le front se montre en g4n^ral assez 
rcjet4 m amifere. Ik maxiil&ire sup^rienr est assez dtroit et assez allongd ; le maxillair© 
InMiienr est ^ggalement 4troit, comparatiTement an ddyeloppement de la portion sup^rienr© 
de la tite. Les os maxillaires sent assez pro^minents comme on pent s’en readre compte 
alsAnent en consid^rant nne tite de Chinois par le profil. La region occipitale s'dtend pern 
m arri^rd, Ces caractferes se Tolent nettement dans les tites repr^senMes par M. Bnmoii- 
tier, et nous les ayons retrony^S dans plusieurs snjets qni existent dans la collection antbro- 
polo^qae dn Mnsdum d’bistoire natnrelle de Paris. 

■‘*81 nons comparoi:m ees t^tes de Cbinois avec celles des habitants des PMlippines,^^ 
les difKrences sont Men palpables, et ponrtaat il y a nne grande analogie dans la forme 
gdndrale, dans le contonr coronal obsenrd par devant La face, cbez les CMnois, est bean- 
conp pins aliongiSe; le front, yn de profil, est moins oblique, ce qni donne ndcessairement 
plus dkmplenr i la partie antdro-sup^rienre de la tSte ; les os maxillaires sent anssi sensi- 
blement moins ayaneds: de M un angle facial nn pen pins onvert. Enfin, dans tons les 
cas, la partie postdrienre de la tSte est nn pen moins allongde. 

**I>e ees fails il resnltd que la tSte des Cbinois, tr^s-analogne sons Men des rapports 
©ele des Malais, en difffere d’une fa^on notable et se rapproebe d’anfant dn type europden. 
Mak lorsq’on yient 4 mettre en presence les cranes de Cbinois et d’Europdens, e’est nne 
difference Men antrement importante qni se manifeste devant des yeux exereds k ce genre 
d’dtnde. Un natoraliste de la Hollande, M. Yandeb. Hcbven, a indiqud plusienrs 
diff(Srenees dans les proportions du crlne,^^ Chez le Cbinois, la face eat pins longue qu$ 
dkm FEarop4en,i5t Tangle facial eat Men moins Onyert, le coronal (i€prim4, sanf nne ligne 
oonrbe presqne rdguli^re de la base an sommet, tandls qne dans la tete de TEurop^en, le 
liront est presqne droit et forme presqne un conde an sommet, pour aller rejoindre les 
pan^taux ; tout cek, sans doute, ayec des nuances bien prononc^es, mais ce qni n’en est 
pas moins encore fe*fes-marqn€, qnand on compare des tltes d’bommes de races anssi 
diffiSrentes. 

«*Bn mettant en presence des tites de Cbinois et d’bommes de race s^mitiqne, il y a nn 
pen plus de rapport, plus de rapport snrtout dans la longueur de la face. Chez les Jnifs, 
les Arabes, etc,, cependant, si le frontal est plus rejetd en arribre que cbez les Enropbens, 
qnand on le considbre par devant, on voit qu’il reste large an sommet, an lien de se rbtrbcir 
eoBune obez les CMnoia Dans les tbtes de Cbinois, les os nasaux sent moins saillants, les 
.os maxiHalxes sent pMs probminents, la partie postbrienre de la tite est moins oblongne. 

"Enfin les Cbinois, d’aprbs tons les caraetbres anthropologiqnes qne nous ponvons 
obseinrer, se montrent dans le genre bnmain comme un type bien caraetbrisb et comme un 
type infbrienr aux rac^ europbennes et sbmitiques, ainsi qne cela rbsnlte d’un angle facial 
moins onvert, d’nne ampleur moins grande de la portion antbro-snpbrienre de la tbte, et 
dTune mUie plus considbraMes des os maxillaires. Or comme il n’est pas dontenx qne 
r^pleur de la partie antbro-snpbrieure de la tbte ne soit nn indice de snpbrioritb, et I© 
dbyeloppement des os maxillaires un indice d’infbrioritb, Fantbropologiste doit classer la 
race cbinois® comme infbrieure aux races de TEurope et de FOrient. L’btude de Tbistoire, 
deft moeurs, dm rbsultats intefiectuek de ces peuples conduit absolument ^ la memo 

The Japanese oto generally considered as belonging to the same 
type as the Chinese. The collection contains hut one Japanese 
afadl, presented by Dr. A. M. Lynch, U. S.IJ. The appearance of 

’ ' 181^ ft 40 of Bumou^r^s AUas. 

^ Annals dm Sciences naturelles, 2* sbrie. 

^ AilM^ pL 25, bk, iss 



Op. eit, pp. 228-84 



Japanese. 


tHs cranium does .not exactly Fig. 19. 

comport with the above state- 

ment Knowing nothing of its / f 

history, and having no other for I tmK 

comparison, I simply annex a ^ Wm 

representation of it without fur- 

ther cominent.^^® \ 

These observations, in the agr 
gregate, conflict with the opinion 
of ipRiCHAEB, — an opinion sus- 

tained by many others — that the Japanese. 

Chinese, and the Koreans, and the 

Japanese belong to the same type of the human species as the 
nations of High Asia.” He explains away the evident differences 
by a certain softening and mitigation of the Mongolian traits. 
Latham also calls the Chinese a Mongol softened down.” Such 
expressions are unfortunate ; they lead to misconceptions which 
often seriously retard the progress of science, particularly its dif- 
fusion among the masses.^®” 

The Indo-Chinese nations, including the Mantchurian Tungus, or 
those south of the Alden, should be regarded as a distinct but closely 
allied type, a type bearing ‘ certain resemblances to the pyramidal 
fom on the one hand, and: the globular on the other, but positively 
separated from these two by ceitain slight but apparently constant 
difi:erenees. 

The Koreans, judging from the description of Siebolb, exhibit the 
same type. 

ensemble de leurs traits perte, en g<Sn4ral, le cai^ctbre de la race Mongole; la largeur 
et la rudesse de la figure, la preeminence des pommettes, le d^veloppemcnt des machoires, 


^ Les Japonais,’’ says D’Halloy, “ont en g^n^ral les caraetbres mongoliqnes moins 
prononc^es que les Chinois, ce que Ton attribue a un melange avec d’autres people, peut- 
Stre des Kouriliens, qui auraient habits le pays avant enx.” Op. p. 124. 

Upon p. 236 of bis j^at. Hist, of 3fan, Peichakd gives a profile view of a Chinese 
cranium, which, he says, “appears to differ but little from the European.’* Now if any- 
one, at all familiar with European skull-forms, will take the trouble to inspect the figure in 
question, he will at once perceive how erroneous is the above statement. Every careful 
craniographer must object to such loose remarks. Again, upon the third and fourth plates 
of his work, he compares together the crania of a Congo negro, a Chetimache Indian of 
IfOuisiana, and a Chinese of Canton, and from the manifest 'resemblances between them, he 
ventures to assert that the characteristics of these widely-separated races cannot be relied 
upon ns specific. In the Mortoniaii collection, so numerously represented in American and 
African skulls, and cofitaining twelve Chinese crania, also, I cannot find a parallel instance 
of this similarity. I am forced to conclude, therefore, either that Dr. P. was mistaken as 
to the sources of these skulls, or that we should regard their similarity as one of those 
exceptional or aberrant examples, which occasionally arise to pu 22 le the cianioscopist in 
the present unsettled state of the science. ' 

' " -x ‘ ' 



la forme €cra-s^e <!e la rscine nasale et' les siles Ikrgies in uez, la grandeur de la bouclie, 
F4|missexir dea Kirres, I’apparente obliquity des yeux, la cbereliire roide, al'^uidaiite, d’un 
noir brunatre ou tirant sur le roux, Tepaisseur des sourcils, la raretd de la bi!.vb#% et enfm 
xm teint couleur de froment, rouge jaunatre, les font reconnaitre, au premier u lortlj pour 
4 ms naturels du nord et de FAsi'e. Ce type se retrouYe cbez la plupart des CoriSens que nous 
sTons TUSj et ils conYiennent eux m^mes que c’est celui qui distingue le mieux leur nation.” 

He proceeds to express Ms conviction of the co-existence of two 
distinct types in- this region. 

Of the tribes of the Trans-Gangetic or Indo-Chinese Peninsnlaj 
the Mortonian collection contains hut one representative— a Cochin- 
Chinese from Turon Bay (STo. 1527)— which appears to me artiticially 
deformed. I am therefore unable, at present, to arrive at any deter- 
mination of their cranial iype. Finlayson describes these’ tribes in 
the following manner : 

*<Tlie face is remarkably broad and fiat; the cbeek-bones prominent, large^ spreading, 
and gently rounded; the glabellam is flat, and unusually large; tbe eyes are, in general, 
small ; the aperture of the eyelids, moderately linear in the Indo-Chinese nations and the 
Malays, is acutely so in the Chinese, bending upwards at its outer end ; the lower jaw is 
long, and remarkably full under the zygoma, so as to give to the countenance a square 
appearance ; the nose is rather small than flat, the alas not being distended in any uncommon 
degree; in a great number of Malays, it is largest towards its point; the mouth is large, 
and the lips thick ; the beard is remarkably scanty, consisting only of a few straggling 
hairs ; the forehead, though broad in a lateral direction, is in general narrow, and the hairy 
scalp comes down very low. The head is peculiar; the antero-posterior diameter being 
uncommonly short, the general form is rather cylindrical; the occipital foramen is often 
placed so far back that from the crown to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight line. 
The top of the head is often very flat The hair is thick, coarse, and lank; its color is 
always black.” 

Br. Euschexbekgee thus describes the Siamese : 

** The forehead i.s narrow at the superior part, the face between the cheek-bones broad, 
imd the chin is again narrow, so that the whole contour is rather lozenge-shaped than oval. 
The eyes are remarkable for the upper lid being extended below the under one at the corner 
next to the nose ; but it is not elongated like that organ in the Chinese or Tartar races. 
The eyes are dark or black, and the white is dirty, or of a yellowish tint. The nostrils are 
broad, but the nose is not flattened, like that of the African. The mouth is not well formed, 
the lips projecting slightly ; and it is always disfigured, according to our notions of beauty, 
by the universal and disgusting habit of chewing areca-nut. The hair is jet black, renitent 
smd coarse, almost bristly, and is worn in a tuft on the top of the head, about four inches 
in diameter, the rest being shaved or clipped very close. A few scattering hairs, which 
SKsarcely merit the name of beard, grow upon the chin and upper lip, and these they cus- 
tomarily pluck out. 

The occipital portion of the head is nearly vertical, and, compared with the anterior 
and sincipital divisions, very small ; and I remarked, what I have not seen in any other 
in some ancient Feravjsn skulls from Pachacamac, that the lateral halves of the head 
are not symmetrical. In the region of firmness the skull is very prominent; thisisreinark- 
ildy trn© of the Mapoim 

* &iba«^ to Slam and Hue^ p. 230. 

* A Voyage Bound the World ; including an Embassy to Muscat and Siam. By W. S. W. 

IIB. Hiilada., 1S88, p 222. 
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I^EAL (Reazdence in the, KMgdom of Siam) assures us that the Siamese 
•differ iu their physical characters from all the surroimding nations. 

According to Morton,, among-the inhabitants of Cochin-China, or 
Annam, “the general form of the face is round, so that the two 
diameters are nearly equal. The forehead is short and broad, hut 
the occipital portion of the head is more elongated than in the 
people of Siam. The chin is large and hi’oad ; the beard grisly and 
thin, the hair copious, coarse, and black; the nose smal],but w"ell- 
formed, and. the lips moderately thick.*' 

Blanchari) alludes to the inhabitants of Malacca, and the forms 
of their crania, in the following terms : 

‘*La population de Malacca, dn reste, cotnme celle des iles de la Sonde, n’est pas honio- 
gfenef il y en a nne partie qni pr^sente nne civilisation analogue k celle des Malais; il j en 
a une autre, fonn#e de tribus incultes, qui habite les for^ts de Fint^rieur du pays, Los 
tStes des naturels de Malacca reprdsent^es dans Fatlas de M. Dumoutier ne sauraient ttre 
rapprocb^es indiffigremment de toutes celles que pous avons d^crites des habitants de la 
Malaisie. 

“Vues par devant, ce sent des faces courtes comme chez tous les peuples des races 
malaises. Mais ici il n’y a pas cette ampleur du coronal et des paridtaux que nous avona 
signaMe chez le naturel dAmboine, repr^sent^ dans notre atlas, ni chez le Bughis de 
Ouadjou, ni chez les naturels des Philippines. 

“ Chez nos individus de Malacca, I’on observe aussi un plus grand ddveloppement des os 
maxillaires, et Ton retrouve ainsi cette forme k c6tes parallbles que nous avons vu si fr6- 
quemmeTit dans les types pr<‘C^deminent d<5crits. 

“ M. Bumoutier a plac4 les tStes de naturels de Malacca surla m^me plancbeque le 
naturel d’Amnoubang de File de Timor ; nous ne croyons pas qu’il faille venir chercher ici 
une ressemblanee bien grande. Dans la tete du Timorien, le front est plus bas et plus large 
vers le haut, la partie post^rieure de la t^tc est plus allong^e, les maxillaires sont plus 
avaneds, etc. 

“ Ccs hommes de Malacca rcs.scmbleut, au contraire. d’une manibre frappante, an Bughis 
de FEtat de Sideiiring dont il a dtd question plus haut. 

“C’est la meme face, courte, avec le. coronal dtroit, pen dlevd, rejetd en arribre, ddprimd 
au-dcssus des arcades sourcilibres ; seulcment chez le Bughis il y a une tendance un peu 
plus marqude a la -forme pyramidale. Les apophyses zygoniatiques sont de memo extre- 
mernent saillantes; le maxillairc supdrieur est large et court, sans Tetre autant que chez 
le nature! de Cdlebe.s, et Ic maxillaire infdricur est aussi fort large. Enfin chez les uns et 
les autres la rdgion postdrieure iFest que peu dtendiie en arriere, 

“ En rcsuind, il n’est pas doutoux que le Bughis reprdsentd dans Fatlas de M. Dumoutier 
et les individus de Malacca appartienneut k la mdme race, Le fliit que nOus constatons ici 
devient une grande preuve il Fappui de Fopinion trb.S“-rdpandue pawni les ethnogrnphes que 
les Bughis sont les descendants d’individus originaires du continent, Ce qui jette toujours 
dans un grand embarras, c’est la diversitd des types observds sur la plupart des points de 
la Malaisie et dans les divers endroits du continent indieii.”^®* 

Tlie above descriptions evidently lead to the recognition of several 
varieties or sub-types of cranial form in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
some of which are more or less related to the predominating type of 

Op. cit, pp. 22^21. 
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The collection contains in all forty-three crania of the Indostanic 
Eace. Among these skulls, at lea^t two tyj^es can he distinguished. 
1st. The fair-skinned Ayras, a conquering race, speaking a Sanscrit 
dialect, and occupying Ayra-Yarta, which extends from the Yind^-a 
to the Himalaya Mountains, and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Indian Ocean, and comprises the Mahrattas, and other once powerful 
tribes, who have so boldly and obstinately resisted the English arms. 
These tribes ai^e of Persian ori^n. They migrated to India, accord- 
ing to M. Guigniaut, as early as 8101 b. c. 2d. The Bengalee, 
represented by thirty-five skulls., Br. Morton considers these small- 
statured, feeble-minded, and timid people as an aboriginal race upon 
whom a foreign language has been imposed. 

Of the eight Ayra skulls in the collection, six are of the Brahmin 
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Central Asia, while others approximate the Malayan, and through 
these the Polynesian forms. Indo-CHna may therefore he regarded 
as the transitionaiy or debatable ground between Asia and Polynesia. 

Concerning the skuMorms of the mysterious aboriginal tribes of 
this region, who here and there crop ouf ’ above the prevailing 
type (the perplexing representatives of an earlier and perhaps primi- 
tive humanitarian epoch), I have nothing to say, being without the 
necessary material. Among these relics of a former time may be 
enumerated the savage Garo, gr hill-tribes of Soutb-west Assam, 
with their Iffegro characteristics '; the savage blacks of the Andam- 
man Isles; and certain wild tribes dwelling to the north of Ava, and 
differing from the dominant population in language, religion, and 
physical characters. These, in common with the Bheels and Govand 
tribes of Guzerat, the Puharrees of Central, the Cohatars of Southern, 
and the Jauts of Western India, all seem to be the remnants of a 
once powerful and widely-spread people. 

Yeiy few, if any, people are more varied in their physical charac- 
ters than the great Indostanic Family. Conquest and amalgamation 
have disguised and altered its primitive types in a remarkable degree. 
Only here and there, in the mountainous regions, do we catch a glimpse 
of these types. A portion of the aborigines appear to have been of a 
dark or quite black complexion. 


In general, the face is oval, the nose straight or slightly aqniline, the month small, the 
teetih vertical and well-formed, and the chin ronnded and generally dimpled. The eyes are 
blach, bright, and expressive, the eyelashes long, and tlie brow thin and arched, Tiic hair 
is long, blach, and glossy, and the beard very thin. The head of the Hindoo is small in 
proportion to the body, elongated and narrow especially across the forehead, which is only 
moderately elevated.” ^ 



caste^ and two are Thnggs. Fig. 20 . 

20 — the sknll of Sumboo-Smg, 
hanged at Calcutta for murder — 
very well represents this peculiar 
type* In the Anthropologie of 
Emiue Blanchard, the reader will 
find an interesting comparison 
drawn between the Hindoo, Malay, 
and Micronesian forms of the cra- 
nium. 

I have already, in substance, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the cra- 
nium of the Lapp, in point of con- Hindu (1330). 

formation, must be I’egarded as 

constituting the connecting link between the types predominating 
in the Boreal Zone, and those encountered among the European or 
Indo-Germanic races. I have also ventured the opinion that, through 
the Osmanlis and the Khazan Tartars, the Mongolic form, character- 
izing the Asiatic realm, glided, by an easy transition, into the Euro- 
pean. But Asia graduates into Europe still more naturally, perhaps, 
through the races constituting the widely-spread Finnic or Tchudic 
family, whicb, at an epoch antedating the earliest records, occupied 
the country extending from Norway to the Yen nisei, north of the 
55th degree of latitude in' Asia, and the 60th in Europe. I have now 
to state that, thi'oiigh the Affghan skull, the Indostanic blends with 
the Semitic form. Thus, then, it appears that, in pursuing our cra- 
nial investigations, it is immaterial what route we take in passing 
from the Asiatic into the so-called European or Caucasian area. 
Whether we journey from Hindustan through Affghanistan, seeking 
the table-lands of Iran ; or, setting out from the heart of Mongolia, 
traverse the Turkish region, and so enter Asia Minor ; or, penetrate 
from the North-East into Scandinavia, through the intervening Lapps 
and Finns, we meet with the same result — a type which is, in general, 

unlike that of the great region just surveyed, as are the animal 
and vegetable forms of these two countries. 

The home of the so-called European, Caucasian, or White race, 
comprehends Europe, Africa north of the Saharan Desert, and South- 
Western Asia. This extensive region may, for convenience of study, 
be divided into four provinces, of which the first, extending from 
Finnmark southward into the heart of Europe, is occupied by the 
Teutonic, Gothic, or Scythie family; the second comprises Westto 
and Southern Europe, and is inhabited by the Celtic fapnilj; the 
third, located in Eastern Europe, th6 gimt Sblavic group ; 
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while the fourth, or Africo-Asiatic, extends along the southern shore 
of the Mediterraiiean into Asia, as far east as AfFghanistan, and is 
occupied by the expansive Semitic family. A closer and more criti- 
cal examination of these four divisions compels us to recognise for 
each a number of minor areas or limited districts, which, while they 
bear to each other a general family likeness, are also characterized 
by floral and faunal peculiarities, in harmony with certain cranial 
distinctions about to be noticed. 

■When to the increasing number of naturally suh-iypical forms are 
added the innumerable hybrid varieties resulting from the extensive 
migrations and endless intermixtures which, j^rom remote times, have 
been going on in this region, it becomes evident that any attempt at 
a successful generalizalion of these forms must necessarily be at- 
tended with much difficulty. To.grasp the idea of a European type 
is one thing; to select from a number of skulls one which shall 
embody the essentials of this idea, so as to serve for a standard, is 
quite another. 

In the consideration of European “types, I commence with the 
Finns. 

Attempts have been made to associate the Ugrian family, in point 
of origin, with the nomadic races of Central Asia. But historically, 
no proof can be adduced that they ever dwelt as a body upon the 
plateaux of this latter region. They are not true nomacles ; and, as 
far as I can learn, difler in physical characters from their neighbors. 
The only support to the opinion is a certain affinity’ of language. 
Anciently the ITgrian area extended from the Baltic into Trans- 
Uralian Siberia. The western extremity penetrated Europe, and 
was inhabited' by the True Finns, whose relation to the Lapps I have 
already briefly aliuded to. The eastern extremity mainly comprised 
the Ugrians or Jugorians. Between the two dwelt tlie Tchudm 
proper. Latham is disposed to bring the Samoiedes, Yeiiniseians, 
and Yukahiri into this area, thus carrying the Ugrians nearly to 
Bhering's Strait, and almost in contact with the Eskimo.^® Ana-., 
toniical characters not to be slighted, not to be explained away, are, 
however, against the attempt. 

Tlirough the kindness of Prof. Eetzius, of Stockholm, tlie Mor- 
tonian collection has been lately increased by the addition of nine 
specimens of the true Finnic stock. Of these heads, I find the largest 
internal capacity is 112-5, the smallest 81-5, and the mean, 95*3 cubic 
inches. From an examination of these skulls, the following brief 
^^scription is derived: The regularly developed liead has a square or 

^ rise Native Races of the Rtissian Empire. By R. G. Latham, M, D., &c., being vol. II. 
of tht Ethaographicai Library, condacted by E. Norris, Esq. London, 1854, pp. 12, 13. 



somew^hat angularly rotiBd appear- Ti g.:2i, 

ance. The anterG-posterio*r dia- 

jnaeter being comparatively short, / j0 ^m\y 

it falls within the brachy-cephalic, ^ M V 

class of Eetzins. The forehead is 

broad, though less expansive than // I 

in the true Germanic race. This 1 I HE 

frontal breadth, the lateral expan- 4 ll/I/m 

sion of the parietalia, and the flat- 
ness of the os oecipitis, give to the 
coronal region, when viewed per- / • / 

pendicularly, a square, or rather x nrin 

slightly oblong appearance. The inn i > 

face is longer and less broad than in the Mongolian head, while the 
lower jaw is Iqrger, and the chin more prominent. Hence, the lower 
part of the face is advanced, somewhat in the manner of the Scla- 
vonian face. The whole head is rather massive and rude in struc- 
ture, the bony prominences being strongly characterized, and the 
sutures . well defined. The general configuration of the head is 
European, bearing certain resemblances, however, to the Mongolian 
on the one hand, and the Sclavonian on the other. 

I have already alluded to the great diversity of opinion relative 
to the afiiliations of the Finns, and the position to which they should 
be assigned in ethnic classification. Malte-Bexjk distinguishes them 
from both the Sclavonians and Germans, but associates them with 
the Lapps.^®^ Pinkerton coincides in this view, but is inclined 
to consider the Lapps a peculiar variety. Burdach classes the 
Finns with the Sclaves and Lapps.^®® Bory de St. Vincent con- 
siders the Lapps, Samoiedes, and Tchuktchi as Hyperboreans, and 
recognizes in the Finns a variety of the Sclavonic race.’®® Huecf 
regards the Finns as a distinct people, difitering from both the Euro- 
pean and Mongolian families.^?® “The Fin organization,'' writer 
Latham, “has generally been recognized as Mongol — though Mon- 
gol of the modified kind,”*^^ The original identity of the Finn? 
and Lapps has been argued from certain linguistic affinities between 
the two races. Prichard considers the evidence of their consan- 


System of UniTersal Geography. Edinburgh, 1S27. Vol. VT. p. 75. 

167 Modern Geography. Philadelphia, 1804, Vol. I. pp. 883, 404. Walckenabe, 
French translator and editor of this work, draws a strong line of distinction between 
Finns and Lapps. Geographie Modeme. Paris, 1804, t. 3bme, p. 258, note. 

Der Mensch, cited by Hueck. 

16® L’ Homme, Essai Zoologique sur le Gonre Humain^. 8e edit, i 1. 

170 De Craniis Estonum, p. 11. - 

171 Native of Uie Ru$stenpin]plr^ p. /■ \ 
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gninitj to be, sufficiently well .demonstrated,^® and. cites Leemihs, 
(luOTEEns, POETHAH, ■ Iheb, Eask, and others as advocatef of this 
opinion. Opposed to this identity, however, are the well-marked 
physical differences observed by nearly all the travellers who have 
visited these people. Linkjsus, long ago, pointed out, in the con- 
cise terms of the naturalist, the most prominent of these differences, 
^^Pennones eorpore toroso, eapillis flavis prolixis, oculorum iridibiis 
fiiscis. Lappones eorpore parvo, eapillis nigris, brevibiis, rectis; 
oculorum iridibus nigrescentibus.'^ Very ingenious theories have 
been advanced to reconcile ffiis assumed consanguinity with the 
anatomical differentise above indicated. Thus Vo¥ Btjch ascribe 
this difference to the fact, that of the two people, the Finns alone 
use hot baths and warm clothing. Long separation and exposure tb 
different physical influences have also been deemed sufficient to 
aeconnt for the discrepancy. 

In consideration of the animated controversy which has been 
carried on by the learned concerning the relationship of the Lapp 
and the Finlander, it may be well to introduce here the carefully 
drawn description of an Esthonian skull, originally published in 
Latin by Dr. A. Hueck, of Dorpat.^® There are reasons for con- 
sidering the Finnic type to be preserved in its greatest purity among 
the Esthonians. These people appear to be the indig enw of Esthonia ; 
at least, earlier population seems to have preceded them.’'^'^^ 

“In the Esthonian race,” says Dr. H., “the sknl!, though angnlar, is not yery robnst, 
A square form is most frequently observed, and even when it passes into an oval shape, 
which is often the case, it presents a well-defined appearance of angularity. A pyramidal 
or wedge-Hke figure {forma cuneata) is more rarely encountered, and it has never happened 
to me to observe a round Eathonian skulL 

** At first sight, the calvaria, when compared f^^th the facial skeleton, appears large ; 
and, if viewed from above or behind, square : for not only are the parietal bosses very 
prominent, but the occiput, in the region of the superior linea semicircularis. Is strongly 
arched both posteriorly and towards the side^. The sinciput is a little less broad than the 
occiput; Uie forehead is plane, less gibbous than usual and low. The frontal breadth is 
only apparent, because *Uie more projecting external orbitar process, with the equally 
prominent malar bones below, is continuous with the smoother posterior part of the semi- 
circular line of tise os frontis. The temporal fossa is capacious, though not very deep, and 
is terminated anteriorly by the firm posterior margin of the frontal process of the malar 
bone, and externally by a sufiSciently strong zygomatic arch, under which Juts out in the 
posterior side the articular tubercle or crest, by which the zygomatic arch is continued 
above the external opening, of the ear. Moreover, the condyloid processes of the occipital 
bone appear to me larger and more prominent than in. the other skulls. On the otheivhand, 


^ Ewearches, ili, 297. 

Sts i>e Craniis Estonum commentatio anthropologica qua viro iEustrissimo JToanni Theo- 
demo Busgh, doctorls dignitatem impetratam gratulatur Ordo. Med. Univers. Dorpatensis, 
iateiprete l)r. Alexander Hueck, Borpati Livonorum, 183B, 4to., pp. 7-10, 

W4 Latham’s Native Races of i^e Russian Empire, p. 76. 



tlie mastoid process, In all tlie (Bstlionian) sknlls whidh I kaTe examined, is small and less 
rongli ; ike Rnssian crania, on the contrary, excel in long and thick mastoid processes, 
Bot more dcTeloped is the external occipital protuberance ; nor in general are the impres- 
sions of the muscles Tery conspicuous on the occipital bone. 

. « Upon comparing the base of the skull, I hare found ho differences of greater moment. 
Howerer, the internal occipital protuberance appears to me greater than usual ; the crucial 
lines are strongly characterized, and the transverse farrows deeper. While the ossa petrosa 
project considerably into the cranial cavity, the os occipitale, where it forms the inferior 
occipital fossa, is less convex; hence, from this conformation, the space occupied hy the 
cerebeilum is manifestly narrowed. Nothing else is observable, except that the depressions 
in the anterior part of the cranium present a more angular form, and, finally, the jugular 
foramina appear to me larger than in the skulls of other races of men. 

The facia! part, compared with the calvaria, is small, broad, and low. The breadth 
(of the face) is produced, not so much by the development of the malar bones, as in skulls 
of the Mongolian variety, but rather by a greater prominence of the malar process of the 
superior maxilla. On this account, the inter-malar, compared with the frontal, diameter, 
appears much greater than in Europeans in general. Hence, the external orbital margins 
are fiared out more, the distance between these mar^ns is greater than the breadth of fore- 
head, and the orbits themselves are wider. Therefore, the malar process of the maxillary 
bone, being thus rendered njore prominent, the antrum Highmorianum becomes necessarily 
more capacious. For a similar reason, the sphenoidal sinuses, also, are deeper than in 
German heads. And even the cells of the ethmoid are greater, and the paper-like lamina, 
which is ordinarily vertical, is rather arched in the Esthonians, and projects towards the 
orbit, blending gradually with the orbital surface of the body of the superior maxilla. The 
frontal sinuses are very large, which, in the external aspect, is indicated by a prominent 
glabella and projecting«superciliary arches, .... 

“The malar process of the upper maxilla is stronger than usual; on the other hand, the 
frontal and alveolar processes of the same bone are shorter; hence, the whole face, trom 
the naso-frontal suture to the alveolar margin, is shortened in length. This broad and lon- 
gitudinally contracted form of the face especially affects the form of the orbits, and gives 
to the skull of the Esthonians its most characteristic type. For, in comparison with their 
breadth, the orbits are low, and transversely oblong or almost square in shape. This ap- 
pearance depends upon the above-mentioned proportions of the superior maxilla, and is 
the more noticeable, becauso* the supra-orbital margin descends lower under a very convex 
superciliary arch, and is less curved in shape, while, opposite to it, the infra-orbital margin 
also makes a very prominent edge.^^ .... Antero-posteriorly, the orbit is somewhat 
deeper than in other skulls, ‘and, on account of the contracted entrance (humilem infroUum) 
appears to be deeper than it really is. 

“ The root of the nose, above which the glabella projects considerably, is compressed and 
fiat, and the nasal bones, but little arched, terminate in a pyriform aperture. The frontal 
process of the upper maxillary bone being shorter, and the alveolar process lower, and, at 
the same time, the body of the upper maxillary bone less broad than usual, the space sur- 
rounded by the teeth is necessarily narrower. The incisor teeth of the upper jaw are 
seldom perpendicular, but incline obliquely forwards, so that their alveolar edge, not formed 
as in other crania, at the angle of the foramen incisivum, merges gradually into the hard 
palate. The peculiar evolution of the organs inservient to mastication, '-’Ves rise to differ- 
ences even in the skull. For the whole surface of the temporal fossa lo more exactly de- 


The prominence of the malar bones, the narrowness of the orbits, and the squareness 
of their margins, was also observed about Dorpat, by Isenflamm {Anatomuche Uniermch- 
nngen. Erlangm, 1822, pp. 264r-6). G. Skidmtz appears to have been the firsUo describe 
the form of the orbits accurately ; he has attempted to show that this form gave rise to two 
affections, common in this re^on — trichiasis and eniropiam. {3}userUUio InmguraUs ds 

OcfOomm MorMt J^koma 1^,} ‘ ' , , . , . -.'.f r;>; 
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not orfj by tb© semicirctilar line of ibe os frontis, but also by a Teiry prominent crest 
aboTe ibe externa! meates,iiito the posterior part of wMcb the zygomatic processes are 
con&iiied. MoreoTer, in nearly all the Bsthonian sMls, the external pterygoid processes 
are Tciy broad j often the spinons process of the sphenoidal bone is, at the same time, so 
prolonged, that it coalesces with the posterior margin of the former process. .... Ms 
conformation indicates a greater evolution of the external pterygoid muscle than in others 
less broad. This muscle being efficient, the lateral motion of the lower jaw is increased, in 
consequence of the smallness of the condyles as compared with the large glenoid cavity ; 
hence, the crowns of the teeth, already worn down in the young, are proofs of the poss^s- 
*sion of the most powerful organs for masticating vegetable food. It only remains to be 
observed that, in the lower jaw, the ascending ramus is lower than in shulls of the Cauca- 
sian variety, the angle more obtuse, and the posterior part of the body of the jaw less broad, 
and the anterior part higher, and the chin itself rounded, and rarely angular.” 

Such, according to Dr. Huegk, are the characters of the Esthonian 
skull — characters which, he further assures us, are more pronounced 
in proportion as these people are less mixed with others. He also 
expresses a belief in the possibility of tracing the Finns to their 
primitive sources, hy a careful study of the heads found in ancient 
sepulchres of this region. 

From the foregoing descriptions the reader will readily perceive 
the ditferences between the Finnic and Mongolic types of skull. 
The Mongolian face is broad and high, the cheek-bones very robust, 
the malhr fossa shallow, the nasal bones small and flat, teeth strong 
and straightly placed, hounding a large space ; the orbits are deep and 
less square. Oblique palpebral openings correspond to the formation 
of the facial bones, for the internal orbital process of the fi-ontal bone 
descends more deeply than in the Caucasian variety, and the Estho- 
nians especially, whence the lachrymal bone and the entrance to the 
canal are lower down. The internal canthus being adjacent to this, 
is placed lower; hence the obliquity of the palpebral opening, so 
peculiar to the Mongolian. We thus find nothing common to the 
Mongolian type and to the shape of the Esthonian skull except a 
certain squareness of figure which is not constant 

It will thus be seen that the cranial type of the Laplander belongs 
to a lower order than that of the Finn, and that the former race falls 
properly within the limits of the Arctic form, while the latter leans 
decidedly tow^ards the Indo-Germanic type, finding its relation to the 
latter through the Selavonian rather than the true Scandinavian 
types. But inferiority of form is to some extent a natural indi- 
cation of priority of existence. We are thus fed from cranial investi- 
gations alone to recognize the Lapps as the autochthones of ITorth- 
Western Europe, who at a very remote period have been overlaid by 
the encroaching Finn. This opinion is countenanced hy the follow- 
ing facts. Geijee assures us that the earliest historical accounts of 
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the Lapps and Finns testify to their diversity and primitive separa- 
tion. Under the combined pressure of the Swedes and Ifox'v-egians 
on the west, and the Finns on the east, the Lapponic area has, from 
the dawn of histoiy, been a receding one. Lapponic -names for places 
are found in Finland, and, as already observed, human bones more 
like those of the Laplanders than the Scandinavians have been found 
in ancient cemeteries' as far south as Denmark. Peter Hoostrom 
tells us that the Lapps maintain that their ancestors formerly had 
possession of all Sweden. We have it upon historical record, that so 
late as the fifteenth century Lapponic tribes were pushed out of 
Savolax and East Bothnia towards the north. 

Prof. S. NiLSSOisr, of Lund, thinks that the southern parts of Sweden 
were formerly connected with Denmark and Germany, while the 
northern part of Scandinavia was covered with the sea ; that Scania 
received its post-diluvian flora from German}^ ; and that as vegeta- 
tion inci-eased, graminivorous animals came from the south, followed 
by the carnivora, and finally by man, who lived in the time of the 
Bob primigeniuB and Utbub Spelcous, In proof of the antiquity here 
.assigned to Scandinavian man, he tells us that they have in Lund a 
skeleton of the Bos pierced with an arrow, and another of the Ursm^ 
which was found in a peat-bog in Scania, under a gravel or stone 
deposit, along with implements of the chase.^^® From these imple- 
ments, he infers that these aborigines w^ere a savage race of fishers 
and hunters. , 

“The skulls of the aboriginal inhabitants found in these ancient barroTes are short 
(brachj'-cephaiic of Retzius), with prominent parietal tubers, and broad and'fiattened occi- 
put. It is worthy of remark, that the same form of cranium exists among several very 

The reader will find some highly interesting and curious speculations upon the 
antiquity of British Man, in a paper entitled. On the Claims of (he Gigantic Irish Deer to be 
comidered as contemporary with Man, recently read (May, 1855), by Mr. H. Denny, before 
the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire. “ In my endeavor 
to trace the Megaceros down to the human era,” says Mr. B., in concluding his paper, “I 
am by no means advocating the idea that they have, as species, been equally long inhabi- 
tants of this earth. . On the contrary, I suppose th^t the last stragglers only, which escaped 
annihilation by physical changes and causes, may have continued to exist down to Man’s 
first appearance on the British Isles ; and as precisely similar views regarding the extinction 
of the Dinornis in New Zealand have been advocated by Dr. Mantell in one of his last com- 
munications to the Geological Society, I shall make no apology in concluding with his 
remarks when speaking of the Moa-beds: — Both these ossiferous deposits, though but of 
yesterday in geological history, are of immense antiquity in relation to the human inhabi- 
tants of the coiiutry. 1 believe th^t ages, ere the advent of the Maoris, New Zealand was 
densely peopled by the stupendous bipeds whose fossil remains are the sole indicailons of 
their former existence. That the last of the species was exterminated by human agency, 
like the Dodo and Solitaire of the Mauritius, and the Gigantic Elk of Ireland, there can be 
no doubt ; but, ere man began the work of d^truotion, it is not un philosophical to assume 
that physical revolutions, inducing great changes in the reJative distribution of 'the land 
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ancient people, snck'as the Iberians or Basques of the Pyrenees, the Bapps and Samoiedes, 
and the Pelas^, traces of whom are still found in Greece, 

“ Next in succession to this aboriginal race, subsisting by fishing and hunting, comes 
another with a cranium of a more lengthened oval form, and prominent and napow occiput 
I think this second race to hare been of Gothic extraction, to have first commenced the 
division of the land for agricultural purposes, and consequently to have had bloody strife 
with .the former inhabitants 

The third race which has inhabited Scandinavia came possibly from the North and 
East, and introduced bronze into the country; the form of the skuH is very different from 
that of the two former races. It is larger than the first, and broader than the second, and 
withal prominent at the sides. I consider this race to have been of Celtic origin.” The 
fourth, or true Swea race, introduced into Sweden weapons and instruments of iron, and 
appear to have been the immediate ancestors of the present Swedes, With this race 
Swedish history fairly hegins.^’^ 


I 


Prof, EbtzieSj in the main, coincides with the opinion of Prof 
Nilsson, He applies to the Lapps the term Tnranic, and regards 
them as the relics of the true Scandinavian aborigines — a people 
who once occupied not only the southern part of Sweden, but also 
Denmark, Great Britain, Northern Germany, and France, He calls 
the Turanic skull, brachy-cephalic (ahorb-head), and describes it as 
short and round, the occiput flattened, and the parietal protuberances 
quite prominent, 

A cast of a Norwegian skull in the Mortonian Collection (No. 

1260 ), is remarkable for its great size. It belongs to the dolicho- 
cephalic variety of Ketzius. The fronto-parietal convexity is regular 
from side to side. The occipital region as a whole is quite promi- 
nent; but the basal portion of the occiput is flat and parallel with 
the horizon when the head rests squarely upon the lower jaw. The 
glabella, superciliary ridges, and external angular processes of the 
os frontis are very rough and prominent, overhanging the orbits and 
inter-orbital space in such a manner as to give a vei^" hamh and for- 
bidding expression to the face. The semi-circular ridges passing 
back from the external angular process, are quite elevated and sharp. 

The nasal bones are high and rather sharp at the line of junction ; ; 

orbits capacious ; malar bones of moderate size, and flattened antero- 
laterally ; superior maxilla rather small in comparison with the infe- 
rior, which is quite large, and much flared out at the angles. The ' 

facial angle is good, and the whole head strongly marked. 

According to Prof Retzius, the Swedish cranium, as seen from 
above, presents an oval figure. Its greatest breadth is to its greatest 


anU water in the South Pacific Ocean, may have so circumscribed the geographical limits 
of the Dmomls and Palapteryx, as to produce conditions that tended to dimmish their 
liumbers preparatory to their final annihilation.” 

Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, for 1847, p, 31. 
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leBgth as 1000 : 773. The external occipital protuberanceis remark- 
ably prominent, so that the external auditory meatus appears to occupy 
a more advanced position than is really the case. A plane passing 
ihrough the two meati, perpendicular to the long diameter of the 
Cranium, cuts this diameter nearly in the middle. The face is long, 
but not very prominent, the inferior jaw well pronounced and massive, 
while the inter-orbital space is large, as is generally the ease with the 
northern races of men. From th^ skulls found in ancient ' tombs;- 
we may infer that this form has not varied for at least 1000 years.^'^ 

The Swedish form of skull, judging from, the specimens in* Mor- 
ton*8 Collection, bears a family resemblance to the Norwegian, and 
in several respects is not unlike the Anglo-Saxon head figured in 
the first decade of Orania Britannica, In the Anglo-Saxon, how- 
ever, the chin is more acuminated, and the maxillary rami longer. 
The chief points of resemblance about the calvaria, are the slightly 
elevated forehead, the rather flattened vertex, and the inclination of 
the parietalia downwards and backwards towards the occiput. This 
latter feature is also possessed by the Norwegian cast referred to 
above. 

In the skull of a Swedish woman of the thirteenth century (No. 
1249 of the Mortonian Collection), the singularly protuberant occi- 
put projects far behind the foramen magnum. The skuljs of an 
ancient Ostrogoth (No. 1255)*, and two ancient Cimbric Swedes (Nos. 
1550 and 1532), evidently belong to the same peculiar type. These 
four heads resemble each other as strongly as they difier from the 
remaining Swedes, Finns, Germans, and Kelts in the Collection. 
They call to mind the kumbe-kephalse, or boat-shaped sjknlls of 
*WiLSOH. No. 1362, a cast of an ancient -Cimbrian skull,’ from the 
Danish Island of Moen, presents the same elongated form. It differs 
from the four preceding skulls in being larger, more massive, and 
broader in the forehead. 

Nos. 117, 1258, and 1488 possess the true Swedish form as described 
above. 

Two Swedo-Finland skulls (Nos. 1545 and 1546) — marked in my 
manuscript catalogue as appertaining to “descendants of colonists 
who settled in Finland in the most remote times” — are broader, 
more angular, and less oval than the true Swedish form. The hori- 
zontal portion of the occiput is quite flat, and the occipital protube- 
rance prominent. 

Three Sudermanland Swedes have the saine general form. Three 
Swedish Finns (mixed race) have a more squarely globular, and less 


Ueber die ScliMelformen der Nord^ewobner in MliUer^s Arcbiv., 1845, 



oml emaiiim ttaa the true Swedes. In the skull of a Turannic 
Swede (¥o. 121) the posterior region of the calvaria is broader, and 
does not slope away so much. In general configuration this craniuin 
approaches the braehy-cephalic class of Retzitjs. 

A Danish skull figured by ¥ilsson/^ after Eschright, of Copen- 
hagen, resembles the Lapponie much more than the Iforwegiaii or 
iwedish forms described above. 

The cranial types of Great Britain — the “islands set in the sea'* 
— next claim our attention. 

The ethnology of the British Isles appears to he very closely con- 
nected with that of Scandinavia. According to Prof. Filsson, the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain are identical with those of Forway 
and Sweden.^®^ Reference to the views put forth by different ethno- 
grapher and archeologues reveals to us a remarkable degree of 
uncertainty respecting the cranial forms and general physical charac- 
ters of the primitive Britons. 

n seems strange,” says Dr. Peichaud, <* that snch a subject as the physical character 
of the Celtic race should hare been made a theme of controversy. Yet this has happened, 
and the dispute has turned, not only on the question, what characteristic traits belonged to 
the ancient Geltae, but, what are those of their descendants, the Welsh and the Scottish 
GaSl ^ Again, he says — ** The skulls found in old burial-places in Britain, which I have 
been enabled to examine, differ materially from the Grecian model. The amplitude of the 
anterior parts of the cranium is very much less, giving a comparatively small space for the 
anterior lobes of the brain. In this particular, the ancient inhabitants of Britain appear 
to have differed very considerably from the present. The latter, either as the result of many 
ages of greater intellectual cultivation, or from some other cause, have, as I am persuaded, 
much more capacious brain-cases than their forefathers.”^®® In another place, he asks — 
•'Was there anything peculiar in the conformation of the head in the British and Gaulish 
races ? I do not remember that any peculiarity of features has been observed by Roman 
writei^ in either Gauls or Britons. There are probably in existence sufficieift means for 
deciding this inquiry, in the skulls found in old British cairns, or places of sepulture. I 
have seen about half-a-dozen skulls, found in different parts of England, in situations which 
rendered it highly probable that they belonged to ancient Britons. All these partook of one 
striking ohanicteristic, viz., a remarkable narrowness of the forehead, compared with the 
occiput, giving a very small space for the anterior lobes of the braiii, and allowing room for 
a large development of the posterior lobes. There are some modem English and Welsh 
heads to be seen of a similar form, but they are not numerous. It is to be hoped that such 
specimens of the craniology'of our ancestors will not be suffered to fall into decay.” 

The hope here expressed, I may say, en passant, has at length met 
with an able response, in the Qrania Britanniea of Messrs. Davis 


^ Skandinaviska Horderns Urinvanare, ett fbrsdk i eomparativa Ethnographien af S. Nils- 
son, Phil. Dr., &o. Christianstad, 1888. I. Haftel, Plate D, Fig. 10. 

See his Letter to Dr. Davis, quoted in Crama Briianniea^ p. 17- 
^ R^earches into the Phyacal History of Mankind, 3d edition, vol. Ill, London, 1841, 



18* Ibid, la, 199. 


md Thukkam, who have spiritedly undertaken to ‘^rescue and perpe- 
tuate the faithful lineaments of a sufficient number of the skulls of 
the ancient races of Britain to preserve authentic data for the 
future/* 

Mr. WiLBs:, a distingnislied antiquary, cails the primitiye Irish — ^those who, in the remo- 
test tiiiies, bnilt the pyramidal sepulchres with stone passages — “ globular-headed.” The 
skulls found in the Cromlechs,” or sepulchral mounds of a later date, he assures us are 
« cMeiy characterized by their extreme length from before backwards, or what is technically 
termed their antero-posterior diameter, and the flatness of their sides ; and in this, and in 
most other respects, they correspond with the second form of head discovered in the Banish 
sepulchres.” I^ey also « present the same marked characters in their facial aspect, and 
the projecting occiput and prominent frontal sinuses, as the Danish” sknlls. ** The nose, 
in common with aE the truly Irish heads 1 have examined, presents the most marked pccu-, 
Marities, and evidently must have been very prominent, or what is usually termed aquiline. 
With this we have evidence of the teeth slightly projecting, and the chin square, well marked, 
and also prominent; so that, on the whole, this race must have possessed peculiarly wefl- 
marked features, and an intelligent physiognomy. The forehead is low, hut not retreating. 
The molar teeth are remarkably ground down upon their crowns, and the attachments of 

the temporal muscles are exceedingly well marked Now, we find similar conditions 

of head still existing among the modem inhabitants of this country, particularly beyond the 
Shannon, towards the west, where the dark or Fir-Bolg race may still be traced, as distinct 
from the more globular-headed, light-eyed, fair-haired Celtic people, who lie to the north- 
east of that river.” In the ** Kistaeven,” a still later form of the ancient funereal recep- 
tacles, ** the skull is much better proportioned, higher, more globular, and, in every respect, 
approaching more to the highest forms of the Indo-European variety of the Caucasian 
mce.”» 

From these interestiiig researches of Mr. Vilde, it appears quite 
evident that Ireland has, at different and distant periods, been peopled 
by at least two, if not three, distinct races, -of which the first was 
characterized' by a short, and the second by an elongated form of 
sktdl; thus corresponding remarkably, in physical character and 
order of succession, to the early inhabitants of Scandinavia, 

Prof. Daniel Wilson, the learned general editor of the Canadian 
Journal^ Ims recently demonstrated the existence in Scotland of two 
distinct primitive races, prior to the appearance of the true Celt®. 
He thus refers to the crania 6f these ancient people : 

Fortunately, a few skulls from Scottish tumuli and cists are preserved in the Museums 
of the ScottMi Antiquaries and of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. A comparison 
^ these with the specimens of crania drawn by Dr. Thurnam from examples found in an 
anment tumular cemetery at Lamel Hill, near York, believed to be .of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, abundantly proves an essential difference of races.^ The latter, though belonging 
to tiie Superior or dolicho-kephidie type, are small, very poorly developed, low and narrow 
in the forehead, and pyramidal in form. A striking feature of one t^e of crania from the 
Bcottiid& bamnm is a square compact foruk •*«..« 

ses Leetnbro m Ethnology of the Anmeni Mshu. By W/ B, Wilde, 1844, 

BMmj oif 



*‘No. 10. OiD Steeple, Montbose.” 

is a T6iy striMng example of the British brachy-kephalic type ; square and compact in 
f(»rm, broad and short, but well balanced, and with a good frontal development. It no 
doubt pertained to some primitive chief, or arch-priest, sage, it may be, in oounml, and 
brave in war. The site of his place of sepulture has obviously been chosen for the same 
reasons which led to its selection at. a later periwi for the erection of the belfry and beacon- 

Archmoi, To! pp, 43, 44. 


‘‘So,., 7 [Figs. 22 and 23] was obtained from & cist discovered under a lai^© calm at 
Hethcr Brqubar^ FifesMre, in 1835. An account of the opening of several cairns and 


Fig. .22. 


Fig. 28. 


“ No. 7. Nethee Hequeabt Caibh.” 

temuli in the same district is given by Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, in Ms * Inquiry iwpecting 
the Site of ih© Battle of Mons Grampius.' Some of them contained urns and burnt bones, 
ornaments of jet and shale, and the like early reHcs, while in others were found implements 
or weapons of iron. It is selected here as another example of the same class of crania. • • • 
The whole of these, more or less, ‘nearly agree with the lengthened oval form described by 
Prof. Nilsson as the second race of the Scandinavian tnmuli. They have mostly a singu- 
larly narrow and elongated occiput ; and with their comparatively low and narrow fore- 
head, might not inaptly be described by the familiar term boahthaped. It is probable that 
farther investigation will establish this as the type of a primitive, if not of the primeval 
native race. Though they approach in form to a superior type, falling nnder the hrst or 
dolicho-kephalic class of Prof. Betzius’s arrangement, their capacity is generally small, 
their development, for the most part, poorj so that there is nothing in their cranial 
characteristics inconsistent with such evidence as seems to assign to them the rude arts 

and extremely limited knowledge of the British Stone Period 

“The skull, of which the measurements are given in No. 10 [Figs. 24 and 25], is the 
same here referred to, prmnted to the Phrenological Museum by the Rev. Mr, liddell. It 

Fig. 24. Fig. 25. 
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tower of th© oH bnrgb. * It is tbe most elevated spot in tbe neigbborliood, and here Ms cist 
bad been laid, and the memorial monnd piled over it, whicb doubtless remaaned imtonclied 
so long as bis memory was cberisbed in the traditions of bis people. ..... 

Few as these examples are, they will probably be found, on further investigation, to 
belong to a mce entirely distinct from those previously described. They correspond very 
nearly to the bracby-kephallc crania of the supposed primeval race of Scandinavia, described 
by Prof. Nilsson as short, with prominent parietal tubers, and broad and battened occiput. 
In frontal development, however, they are decidedly superior to the previous class of crania, 
and such evidence as we possess seems to point to a very different succession of races to 
that which Scandinavian, ethnologists now recognize in the primitive history of the north 
of Europe. . . . . 

“So far as appears from the table of measurements, the following laws would seem to 
be indicated: — In the primitive or elongated dolicho-kephalic type, for which the distinc- 
tive title of kumbe-kephalic is here suggested — ^the parietal diameter is remarkably small, 
being frequently exceeded by the vertical diameter; in the second or brachy-kephalic class, 
the parietal diameter is the greater of the two; in the Celtic crania they are nearly equal; 
and in the medieval tr true dolicho-kephalic heads, the parietal diameter is again found 
decidedly in excess ; while the preponderance or deficiency of the longitudinal in its rela- 
tive proportion to the other diameters, furnishes the most characteristic features referredL 
to in the classification of the kumbe-kephalic, brachy-kephalic, Celtic, and dolicho-kephalic 
types. Not the least interesting indications which these results afford, both to the ethno- 
logist and the archmologist, are the evidences of native primitive races in Scotland prior to 
the intrusion of the Celtae ; and also the probability of these races having succeeded each 
other in a different order from the primitive colonists of Scandinavia. Of the former fact, 
viz., the existence of primitive races prior to the Celtae, I think no doubt can be now enter- 
tained. Of the order of their succession, and their exact share in the changes and progressive 
development of the native arts which the archseologist detects, we still stand in need of fur- 
ther proof. ..... 

“ The peculiar characteristic of the primeval Scottish type appears rather to be a narrow 
prolongation of the occiput in the region of the cerebellum, suggesting the term already 
applied to them of boai-shaped, and for which the name of humbt-lctphalcR may perhaps be 
conveniently employed to distinguish them from the higher type with which they are other- 
wise apt to be confounded 

“ The peculiarity izt the teeth of certain classes of ancient Urania above referred to is of 
very general application, and has been observed as common even among British sailors. 
The cause is obvious, resulting from the similarity of food in both cases. The old Briton 
of the Anglo-Eoman period, and the Saxon both of England and the Scottish Lothians, ha<! 
lived to a great extent on barley-bread, oaten cakes, parched peas, or. the like fare, pro- 
ducing the same results on his teeth as the hard sea-biscuit does on those of the British 
sailor. Such, however, is not generally the case, and in no instance, indeed, to the same 
extent in the skulls found in the earlier British tumuli. In the Scottish examples described 
above, the teeth are mostly very perfect, and their crowns not at all worn down 

“ The inferences to be drawn from such a comparison are of considerable value in the 
indications they afford of the domestic habits and social life of a race, the last survivor of 
which has mouldered underneath his green tumulus, perchance for centuries before the 
era of our earliest authentic chronicles. As a means of comparison this characteristic 
appearance of the teeth manifestly furnishes one means of discriminating between an early 
and a still earlier, if not primeval period, and though not in itself c^onclusive, it may be 
found of considerable value when taken in connection with the other and still more obvious 
peculiarities of the crania of the earliest barrows. We perceive from it, at least, that a 
very decided change took place in the common food of the .country, from the period wben 
the native Briton b/ the primeval period pursued the chase with the flint lance and arrow, 
and the spear of deeris horn, to that comparatively recent period when the Saxon marauders 
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Iwgan to dfoct settiemeate aad btdld ioascs oa the sceaes- where they had raraged the tiI- 
of tih© older British natves. fhe first class,, we may infer, attempted^ little' calthatioa 
" ©fthesoS. ..... 

«s Viewing Archmology as one of the most essential means for the elncidation of primitive 
history, it has been employed here chiefly in an attempt to trace, out the annals of our 
©onntrj prior to that comparatively recent medieval period at which the boldest of our Ms- 
fcrians hate heretofore ventured to begin. The researches of the ethnologist carry us back 
somewhat beyond that epoch, and confirm many of those conclusions, especially in relation 
to the close affinity between the native aria and Celtic races of Scotland and Ireland, at 
wMch we have arrived by means of archaeological evidence. . . . But we have found from 
many independent sources of evidence, that the primeval history of Britain must he sough t- 
fbr in the annals of older races than the Celtse, and in the remains of a people of whom we 
have as yet no reason to believe that any philological traces are discoverable, though they 
probably do exist mingled with later dialects, and especially in the topographical nomei^- 
clature, adopted and modified, but in all likelihood not entirely superseded by later colonists. 
With the earliest intelligible indices of that primeval colonization of the British Isles our 
archeological records begin, mingling their dim historic annals with the last giant traces 
of elder worlds ; and, as an essentially independent element of historical research, they 
terminate at the point where the isolation of Scotland ceases by its being embraced into 
the unity of medieval Christendom.”^^ 

Mr. Bateman, who has carefully examined the ancient harrows 
of North Derbyshire, describes the skulls found in the oldest of 
these — known as the Chambered Barrows — as being elongated 
and boat^shaped (kumbe-kephalic form of Wilson). The crania 
of the succeeding two varieties of barrows are of the hrachy- 
cephalic type, round aijd short, with prominent parietalia. In the 
barrows of the ‘4ron age” — the most recent — he found the pre- 
vailing form to approximate the oval heads of the modern inhahi- 
'MmM of Derbyshire.^®® ■ 

From the foregoing statements, a remarkable fact becomes evident. 
While Eetzius, Nilsson, Escheicht, md Wilde are remarkably har- 
monious in ascribing the braehy-cephalic type to the earliest or Stone 
Period in Scandinavia, Denmark, and Ireland, we find Wilson and 
Bateman equally accordant in considering the kumhe-kephalse as the 
first men who trod the virgin soil of Caledonia and England. In the 
present state of antiquarian research, then, we are forced to conclude 
that the primitive inhabitants of Britain are identical with those of 
Sweden and Denmark, but that in different parts of these countries 
the order of their sequence has varied. 

Pig. 26 (see next page), reduced from a magnificent life-size litho- 
graph in Crania Britannica ^ represents a strongly-marked aboriginal 
British skull of the earliest period. It was disinterred from the 
lowermost cist of a bowl-shaped Barrow on Ballidon Moor.” It 


MS Tbe Arcbaology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland ; Edinb. ISfil ; pp. 163-187, 696-6. 
Journal of the British ArchseoIo^Oal Society, voL VIL 



belongs to the bmchy-cephalee of Eet- 
ziiis, and is regarded by Dr. Davis, 
who gives us the following description 
of it, as a typical example of the ancient 
British form. 


** TMs cranmm possesses a rugged face, tlie ^ Ip 
bones of -wbicli are rough, angular, especially the \T 

lower jaw, and deeply impressed by strong mus- ^ 

cular action. The space enclosed by the zygo- 
matic arch is rather large. It is the shall of a 
man of probably about forty-five years of age. \M 

The teeth, which are not remarkably large, must / ^ 

have been complete at the period of interment, Ancient Beitoh- 

except the two last molars of the upper jaw on the 

left side, which had previously perished by caries, their alveoli being wholly absorbed. 
Some of the molars still retain a thick coating of tartar ; and the teeth altogether indic&ts 
the severe service to which they were subjected during life, for the crowns of almost all are 
worn down to a level surface, by the mastication of hard substances. The nasal bones, 
which had been fractured obliquely across the centre during the life of this primitive hun- 
ter, possibly in some encounter of the chase, and had united perfectly, with a slight bend 
to the right, are very prominent. The opening of the nostrils, moderate in size, is Just an 
inch in diameter. The frontal sinuses are large, and project considerably over the nose. 
The frontal bone is not particularly remarkable either for its arched or receding fomf, but 
inclines to the latter. The parietal bones are regular, and do not present much lateral 
prominency. The occipital is somewhat full above the protuberance, which itself is 
strongly marked. The point of the chin is hollowed out, or depressed, in the middle, a 
not uncommon feature of the British skull, which may perhaps be taken as an indicafioii 
of a dimple, a mark of beauty in the other sex. The profile of the calvarium presenia a 
pretty uniform curvature, interrupted by a slight rising in the middle of the parietal bones, 
and the occipital protuberance. The outline of. the vertical aspect is a tolerably regular 
oval. The entire cranium is of moderate density. ... Its most striking peculimrities are 
the rude character of the face, greatly heightened by the prominent frontal sinuses, and 
its moderate dimensions. It seems to have belonged to one whose struggle for life was 
severe, to conquer the denizens of the forest his chief skill, and whose food consisted of 
crude and coarse articles. Still there remain irrefragable evidences, even at this distant 
day, that his strife was a successful one, and that he became the lord of the wilderness ** 

An ancient British skull (Fig. 27), 3F5g- 27. 

from a chambered tumulus at TTlej, 

Gloucestershire, figured and ,,de- J 

scribed in Crania Britannica^ af- / n lljjjjjk 

fords a good idea of the dolieho-ce- # m f 

phalic or long-headed form above cMm 

referred to. (jW^KT ^ J/I/HH 


It is the skull of a man of probably not less 
than sixty-five. The sutures are more or less 
grown together, and, in many places, completely 
obliterated. The cranium is of great Ihieknes^ 
especially in the upper part df the 'c^vaj^wl 
tile parietsd bones, in the 'Mtoaribn m the 
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t>emg about foui^teatlis of an incb in thickness, and the frontal bone, around the emineneea, 
not less than half an inch. The sknll ia of large capacity, and is remarkable for its length in 
proportion to its br«dth, belonging decidedly to the dolichcKcephalic class of Eetzins. The 
•form is sKghtly deficient in symmetry.- The forehead is narrow, contracted, and rather 
receding, but not low ; a sort of central ridge is to be traced along the summit of the cra- 
niam, which is most marked in front of the coronal suture, and falls away to a decidedly 
fiat garfkce aho?e each temporal ridge. The Teiy pyramidal aspect thus given to the front 
view of ikB skull, is well shown in our figure. The parietal tubers are moderately promi- 
iwt. The occiput is foil, prominent and rounded, and presents a strongly-marked trans- 
T«rse ridge. The sqnamous and mastoid portions of the temporal bones are rather small • 
Ih® external auditory openings are situated farther than usual within the posterior half of 
the skull. The frontal sinuses are very marked, and the glabella moderately prominent ; 
the nasal bones, of moderate size, project rather abmptly. The insertions of the muscles 
of mastication are strongly marked, but neither the upper nor lower jaw is so large, rugged, 
or angubx as is often the case in skulls from ancient British tumuli. The malar bones are 
rather anal!, and the zygomata, though long, are not particularly prominent. The ascending 
branch of the lower jaw forms a somewhat obtuse angle with the body of that bone ; the 
©hin is poorly developed; the alveolar processes are short and small. ' In both jaws, most 
of the incisor and canine teeth are wanting, but have evidently fallen out since death. The 
molars and several of the bicuspids remain in their sockets. All the teeth are remarkably 
worn down, and the molars, especially those of the lower jaw, have almost entirely lost their 
crowns ; indeed, as respects the lower first molars, nothing but the fangs remain, round 
which abscesses had formed, leading to absorption and the formation of cavities in the 
alveolar process. The worn surfaces of the teeth are not flat and horizontal, but slope away 
obliquely, from without inwards, there being some tendency to concavity in the surfaces of 
the lower, and to convexity in those of the upper teeth. The former are more worn on the 
outer, the latter on the inner edge. Altogether, the condition is such as we must attribute 
to a rude people, subsisting in great measure on the products of the chase and other animal 
food— -ill-provided with implements for its division, and bestowing little care on its prepara- 
tion— rather than to an agricultural tribe, living chiefly on corn and fruits. Such, we have 
reason to believe, was the condition of the early British tribes.^®® The state of these, at 
lea^ contrasts decidedly with that observed in Anglo-Saxon crania, in which, though the 
crowns of the teeth are often much reduced by attrition, the worn surfaces arc, for the most 
part, remarkably horizontal.^^ 

In the same work, the reader will find a well-executed lithograph of 
an Anglo-Saxon skull, which Dr. Thuenam is inclined to consider as 
belonging to the ‘‘lower rather than the upper rank of West Saxon 
settles.” ■ ' 

**The general form of the skull, viewed vertically,** says Dr. T., ‘*is an irregular length- 
ened oval, so that it belongs to the dolicho-cephalic class, but is not a well-marked example 
of that form. The general outline is smooth and gently undulating ; the forehead is poorly 
developed, being narrow, and but moderately elevated. The parietal eminences are tolerably 
fUl and prominent. The temporal bones, and especially the mastoid processes, are small. 
The oc<^pltal bone is full and rounded, and has a considerable projection posteriorly. The 
frontal rinuses are slightly marked; the nasal bones small, narrow, and but little recurved. 
The bones of the face aire small, the malar bones slightly prominent The alveolar processes 

CsBtoris words are, "Interiores plerique frumenta non semnt, sed lacte et came vivunt, 
peHibusque sunt vestiti.” lib. V., c. 14. Two or three centuries later, according to Bioa 
Cassius, the condition of the northern Britons was similar; the Caledonians and Meatae had 
Btiil no ploughed lands, but lived by pasturage and the chase. Xiphilon, lib. xxv., c. 12. 
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of the superior maxillary bones (premaziiiaries) are prominent, and deYiate so eonsiderably 
from tbe upright form, as to place the skull rather in the. prognathic than the orthognathic 
class. The ramus of the lower jaw forms an obtuse angle with the body of this bone. The 
chin is moderately full — 

The so-called Anglo-Saxon race-— a term wMch, for several reasons, 
ought to be discarded from ethnological nomenclature — is represented 
in the Mortonian collection by four skulls. No. 80 — ^the skull of m. 
English convict, named Gwillym, — belongs to the dolicho-cephalic 
form, but is not strictly oval, being flattened posteriorly. In general 
configuration, it resembles the hforthem or Gothic style, of head. 
The face bears the Einnic stamp. Ho. 539 — the skull of James 
Moran, an E|iglishman, executed at Philadelphia for piracy and 
murder — is long, flat on the top, and broad between the parietal 
bones. The posterior portion of the occiput is prominent, the basal 
surface is flat. The face resembles that of Hos. 1063 and 1064 — 
Germans of Tubingen-— while the calvaria approaches, in its general 
outline, the kumbe-kephalic form above alluded to. Ho. 991 — an 
English soldier — belongs decidedly to the Cimbric type, briefly re- 
ferred to on p. 291. Ho. 59 — ^the skull of Pierce, a convict and can- 
nibal — is long and strictly oval. It resembles the Cimbric type. 

The. Anglo-American Pace — another very objectionable term, 
which, as applied to our heterogeneous population, means everything 
and nothing — has but eight representatives in Morton’s collection. 
Hos. 7 and 98 possess the angularly-round Germanic form. Ho. 24 
— a woman, setat. 26 years — is intermediate in form between the 
German and Swedish types. Ho. 552 — a man, setat. 30 years — 
resembles the Horwegian described on page 290. Ho. 889 — a man, 
setat. 40 years — ^resembles 552 in the shape, of the calvaria, but has a 
smaller face and less massive lower jaw. Ho. 1108 — a male skull- 
bears the Horthem or Gothic formpthe face resembles that of the 
Tubingen Germans.^^^ 

The Anglo-Saxon race, according to MoKxoiSf, differs from the 
Teutonic in having a less spheroidal and more decidedly oval cranium. 

I ka¥e not hitherto exerted myself to obtain crania of the Anglo-Saxon race, except in 
the instance of indiyiduals who have been signalized by their crimes; and this number is 
too small to be of much importance in a generalizataon like the present, Yet, since these 
skulls have been procured without any reference to their size, it is remarkable that five give 
an average of 96 cubic inches for the bulk of thehrain; the smallest head measuring 91, 
and the largest 105 cubic inches. It is necessary, however, to observe, that these are all 
male crania ; but, on the other hand, they pertained to the lowest class of society ; and 
three of them died on the gallows for the crime of murder.” 

In arranging the Mortonian collection, I have excluded from the Anglo-Saxons the 
skull of a lunatic Englishman (No. 62) ; and from the Anglo-Americans, several skulls of 
lunatics, idiots, children, hydrocephalic cases, &c. This rule has been adopted throughout 
the whole collection. 
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** f fee Anglo-Americans — tlie lineal descendants of the Anglo-Saxons — 'Conform in all iheha 
cliaracterlstics to tlie parent stock. They possess, in common with their English' ancestors, 
Aftd la consequence of their amalgamation, a more elongated head than the nnmixed 
CScmans. The few crania in my possession have, without exception, been derived from the 
lowest and least cultivated portion of the community — ^ malefactors, paupers, and lunatics. 
tt,e largest brain has been 97 cubic inches ; the smallest 82 ; and the mean of 90 (nearly) 
accords with that of the collective Teutonic race. The sexes of these seven skulls are four 
isale and three female.’” — (M ortok). 

Craniograpiiers have not yet agreed tipon the essential characters 
of the typical Keltic skull. According to Pbichaei), Some remains 
found in Britain give reason to suspect that the Celtic inhabitants 
of this country (Britain) had in early times something of the Mongo- 
lian or Turanian form of the head.*'^^ Dr. Morton iitforms ns that 
the Kelts of Brittany, Scotland, and Ireland— the descendants of the 
primitive Gael^ — “have the head rather elongated, and the forehead 
narrow and but slightly arched : the brow is low, straight, and bushy ; 
the eyes and hair are light, the nose and mouth large, and the cheek- 
bones high. The general contour of the face 
is angular, and the expression harsh.** In 
a letter to Mr. GLinnoN, he alludes to the 
Tokkari, a people frequently represented on 
the Egyptian monuments (Fig. 28 ), in the 
following terms : They “ have strong {Jeltte 
features; as seen in the sharp face, the large 
and irregularly-formed nose, wide mouth, 
and a certain harshness of expression, wlncli 
is characteristic of the same lieople in all 
their vai'ied localities. Those who are fami- 
liar with the southern Higlilandei’s (of Scot- 
land), may recognise a speaking resem- 
blance.** Prof. Retzius places the Keltic cranium in his dolicho- 
cephalic class, and describes it as long, narrow, laterally compressed, 
and low in the forehead. Dr. Gustaf Kombst speaks of the Keltic 
skull as “ elongated from front to back, moderate in breadth and 
■length.’*^®® In a letter to Dr. Thtjrnam, one of the authors of Orama 
Brttanniea^ Prof. Kilsson declares that nothing is niore uncertain and 
vague than the so-called form of the Keltic cranium, for hardly two 
authors have the same opinion of it.^ 

TMs peculiarity must continue to develop itself still more obviously in tbe United States, 
m coBsequenee of the immense influx of a pure Celtic population from the south and west 
of Ireland; for this population, by intermamage with families of English and German 
descent, while it rapidly loses its own national physiognomy, will leave its traces in a part, 
at least, of the Anglo-Saxon race by whom it is everywhere surrounded.” 

^ SeseiircheSJ &c., voL IIL, p, XX. Crania Americana, p. 16, 

385 Letter dated Philada., Nov. 2S, m Kmth ;iohnston”s Physical Atlas. 

^ Cia&ia Britannica, p. 17. 


Pig. 28. 
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Sbeebs’ Galerie Anthropohgique^ 
at Paris, contains a skull (Fig.' 29) 
marked Type Gelte, — decouvert 
dans Faneien pare de Madame de 
Pompadour k Bellevue, pres ParisF' 

The discrepancy of opinion indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph, 
results from the fact already stated, 
that Ireland has at different periods 
been the home of different and dis- 
tinct races of men, whose history is 
recorded only on their mouldering 
osseous remains, and the rude im- 
plements' with which these remain! 

These different races have transmitted, in varying degrees of purity, 
their respective and peculiar types of skull to the Irish population 
of the present day.. To each and all of these types, the, term ^^ Keltic’'' 
has been applied ; hence, the term has at length become synonymous 
with ^Trish,” and, therefore, lost, all definite and certain meaning, 
just as the very comprehensive word' American,’*’ as applied to 
the heterogeneous population of the United States, means Dutch, 
English, Irish, French, Eed Indians, &c. : ■ 

The Keltic race is represented in the Mortonian Collection by 
eight Irish heads, four skulls firom the Parisian catacombs, and one 
from, the field of Waterloo. ■ Ko. 18 - — a female Jrish skull from the 
Abbey of Buttevant, County of Cork — has a ■ form intermediate 
between the Cimbric and Swedish types, already described on page 
291. In BTo. 21 — a soldier killed at the battle of Chippeway — the 
Gothic or Teutonic , calvarial form is. associated with . a heavy, massive 
face. KTo. 42— the 'skull of an lrishman, mtat.' 21, imprisoned for lar- 
ceny, and in all respects a vicious and refractory character— approaches 
the square Germanic form. Ko. 52— from the Abbey of Buttevant — 
has the same form. Ko. 985— skull of an Irishman, setat. 60 years — 
being rather broad between the parietal tubers, also approximates 
the Gothic type. The face resembles that of some of the Finns, but 
is smaller and less massive. Ko. 1186 — an Irish cranium from Mayo 
County — belongs to the peculiar boat-shaped Cimbric type. Ko. 
1356 — a cast of the skull of one of the ancient Celtic race of Ire- 
land’®® — appears to me to be the most typical in the Irish group 
thus briefly enumerated. This head, the largest in the group*', is 


This cast hears the following memorau^iam i << Descendant of an ancient Irish King, 
Alexander O’Connor. — Original in Dublin.” 


Fig. 29. 
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very long, cliimsy and massive in its general appearance. The fore- 
head is low, broad, and ponderous; the occiput heavy and veiy 
protuberant; the basis cranii long, broad, and flat; the orbits 
capacious; and the distance from the root of the nose to the 
upper alveolus quite short In its general form, it very much 
resembles the Cimbric 'skull, Ho.' 1362. The Cimbric type, how- 
ever, is somewhat narrower in the frontal region, and widens 
more posteriorly towards the parietal protuberances. In his 
work, cited above, Prof. Hilsson figures a massive, oblong head 
to which the Irish skull under consideration bears a considerable 
resemblance. A very heavy skull from the field of 'Waterloo (Ho. 
1564) is strictly and beautifully oval. Of the four heads from the 
catacombs at Paris, three are decidedly brachy-cephalic, and one 
of the Germanic form. 

Teaving Western Europe— the home of the Celtse-* and turning 
our steps towards the region of the old Hereynian. Forest, and the 
sources of the Saale Eiver, we meet with a type of skull which has 
figured pre-eminently in the momentous and stirring historical events 
of which Europe has been the arena. The Germanic, Gothic, or 
Teutonic skull which Tacitus regarded as indigenous to the heart 
of Europe, is briefly described by Momon, as “ large and spheroidal, 
the for^ead broad and arched, the fece round. . . Peichard, 
after stating that we derive no information fiom the classical writers 
concerning the form of the head in the ancient Germans, says: .“The 
modem Germans are well known to have large heads, with the ante- 
rior part of the cranium elevated apd fully developed. They have 
this peculiarity of form in a greater degree than either the French 
or English.” ““ Vesalius observes, “that the Germans had' gene- 
rally a flattened occiput and broad head.””' According to EIombst, 
the Teutonic skull is larger and rounder than the Keltic. The head 
and face form a semi-circle, to which the small end of the oval is 
added, formed by the inter-maxillary region. The brow is broad, 
high, and massive.®” Hear the close of the Decadeg, Blumenbach 
figures a cranium found in an ancient tumulus near Romsted, in 
the district of Weimar, and which the poet-philosopher Goethe sup- 
posed to be that of an ancient German. He unfortunately gives 
no description of it, but merely alludes to its symmetry and “ fron- 
tem globosam et limbi alveolaris angustiorem arcum.” Vimont, in 
his chapter on Feteg mtionaleg, speaks of the “capacite considerable,” 


239 Cramia AmericaDia, p. IS. 

^ Rwatwsta iata the Hai Hiai Mm, Si. S93* 3oi (jopp, Fab. Human. 

»£ A. Keith Joimstoa’e Fkymcd Atlas &/Matnrat Phenomena^ 2di edit., p. 106. 



^ Traits de Phrenologie, Hiimaine et Compar^e. Par J. Vimont. Paris, 1835, ii. 478. 
^ Atlas der Cranioscopie, oder Abbildungen der Scfisedel- nnd Antlitzformen Beraehmter 
Oder sonst merkwtierdigor Personen, Toit Dr. C. 0. Cams. Heft. I. Leipzig, 1843. Pbe 
plates are accoHipanied witb German and Frenoli text 
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, tie tHckness of tie iones, and tie great development of tie upper 

and anterior parts of -tie Grerman skull.^ The reader will obtain a 
general idea of tie Germanic c 0 l- 
mrial type from tie accompanying 
engraving (Fig- SO), representing 
tie skull of tie illustrious German 
poet, Feederice Schiller. It is 
reduced from Plate 1. of Dr. Carus* 

Atlas der Cranioscopie.'*®®* Tie 
authenticity of tie drawing, tie 
evident beauty of form and har- 
mony of proportion, tie brilliant 
literary souvenirs inseparably at- 
tached to the memory of tie au- 
j tior of the hobbers, and friend of 

GoBtie, and especially the somewhat Sclavonic cast of the facial 
i region, have induced me to adopt this skull, in preference to any 

of the heads contained in Morton’s Collection, as the standard or 
typical representative, not so much of Teutonic as of Central and 
Eastern Europe, in general. Dr. Carus thus comments upon this 
Profit du Ordne de Fridiric de Schiller d*aprh un, pldtre mouU: 


Fig. 30. 


“Dans Pensemble, la proportionnalit4 est, on ne pent plus heurense et en parfaite bar- 
monie avec les qnalit^s d'un esprit Eminent, lesquelles durent sons tons les rapports, placer 
Schiller §• cdt4 de Goethe. Chacnne de trois Tertbbres dn crane se trouTe dans F^tat du 
d^veloppement le plus bean et le pins complet ; la yert^ibre m4diane est particnlibrement 
grande, gmciensemente yofit^e, finement model4e. Le front est essentiellement pins d4- 
yeloppd enlargenrqne celni de Goethe, chez qni cependant il 4tait plus saillant an milieu. . * , 
L* occiput est ^galement expressif, sans bosse ni protuberance ; c’est surtout par nne cer- 
taine formation ^legamment arrondie de tonte la t^te qne Toeil de rohscrvatenr se sent 
agreablement captive.” 


Of all the European crania in Morton’s Collection, that of a Dutch- 
man approximates most closely- what I conceive to I be the true Ger- 
manic or Teutonic form. This skull is remarkable for possessing 
the large internal capacity of 114 cubic inches — the largest in the 
entire collection. The calvaria is very large ; the face rather small, 
delicate, well-formed, and tapering towards tl\e.. chin. The frontal 
diameter or breadth between tbe temples, is 4|- inches ; the gi'eatest 
breadth between the parietal protuberances is 6f inches ; the antero- 
posterior or longitudinal diameter is 7f inches; the height, mea- 
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sured from the anterior edge of the foramea magiinmj in a direct 
line to the 'sagittal suture, is 6|| inches. A certain angnkrity or 
squareness of the frontal and posterior bi-parietal regions, gives to 
this head the Teutonic form. The posterior or occipital region is 
flat and broad, and presents to the eye a somewhat pentagonal out- 
line. The temporal regions are full, the mastoid processes large, 
and the basis cranii nearly round. The outline of the coronal 
region resembles a triangle, truncated at the apex. This latter 
feature is also seen in one of the Finnic skulls (Ho. 1538). 

Sixteen skulls represent the Suevic or Germanic race in Morton’s 
Collection, The form of Ho. 37 — the skull of a German woman — 
is round. Ho. 1063 — a German of Tubingen — exhibits the square 
form very decidedly. The occiput is flattened; the face large and 
long. Ho. 1064 — also of Tubingen — has the Swedish or Horthern, 
angular oval, a type distinct from the oval of Southern Europe, with 
which basty observers are apt to confound it. It is a welhformed 
head, and in some respects resembles the Anglo-Saxon skull figured 
in 07-ania Britminica. Ho. 1188 — also of Tubingen — resembles the 
preceding skiilL Ho. 1189 (Tubingen) bears the Swedo-Finnic type. 
Hos. 1191 — German of Frankfort — 1192 and 1193 — Prussians of 
Berlin — approximate the square form. Hos. 1187 (Frankfort), and 
1065 (Prussian), present the* Swedish type. Ho. 1066 (Prussian), is 
square, or aiigulaiiy round. 

It will thus be seen, from the foregoing obsenmtions on the crania 
of the races of Horthern, Central, and Western Europe, that we must 
distinguish for these regions several distinct cranial types — a Lap- 
ponic, a Finnic, a Honvegian, a Swedish, a Cimbric, a Germanic, 
an Anglo-Saxon, a Keltic, &c, ; that the. modern Finn represents, in 
ail probability, the ancient Tchudic or Scythic tribes ; that the Hor- 
wogian and Swedish are varieties of ‘the same type; that the Ger- 
manic form is intermediate between the Finn and Swede ; that the 
Anglo-Saxon skull is allied to the Swedish, its facial portion bearing, 
to some extent, the Finnic stamp ; that the Cimbric type is very 
ancient (more ancient, perhaps, than any of the forms just enume- 
rated, except the Lapponic), resembles the kumbe-kephalic, and 
represents a primitive humanitarian epoch.; tliat the Keltic type, 
if indeed any such exists, should be regarded as a variety of the 
Cimbric — a low and early form; and lastUq that the various types 
of skull to a certain extent approach, represent, and blend with each 
other in obedience to the great and, as yet, not properly underntdod 
law of gradation which seems to pervade and harmonize all natural 
forms, and in consequence, also, of the amalgamations which, within 




In the above Table, the reader will observe the high cranial 
capacities of the Swedes, Finns, and Germans ; he will also per- 
ceive that the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Americans possess the same 
large average ; while the mean for the Kelts and Gimbri is several 
inches less. It is a cnrions fact, that in the column marked Kelts,*' 
STos. 21, 42, 52, and 985 exhibit the Gothic type, as before men- 
tioned (page 301), and have in general the high intei^nal capacity 
of the Northern races ; while Nos. 18, 1186, and 1564, which are 
of the Cimbric -type, possess a lower internal capacity. The Table 
is not extensive enough to base upon this interesting fact any posi- 
tive conclusion; but as far as this fact goes, it appears to me to 
confirm the suggestion already advanced, that the Cimbric and 
Keltic types of skull are closely allied, if not, indeed, identical. 

As the observant traveller, coming from the west, approaches the 
banks of the Vistula, he becomes aware of some modifications of the 
cranial type just described, — modifications which call to his mind 


European Geania, 
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certain limits, must have accompanied the successive occupancy of 
this region hy the races of men under consideration. 

In the "following Table, the reader will find these rac^ compared 
together in relation to their cranial capacities. 


TABLE III. 


I SteKs. 


AHaLC>> AlTOLO-AMmi- 
SAiOKA CANS. 


Wo.m 

I, a oitO’ , I a 
hgue. 


1255 m 
1532 80 

1550 M 


77 

64 ! 87.5 


Mean <tfiw> lSexes»..~.\ 04.31 
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dim recollections of tlie Tnrk, the Tartar, and the linn. In this 
region*— the debatable ground upon which, from veiy remote periods, 
the SelaToman .and the German have overlapped and blended, — he 
encounters here' and there certain transitionarj forms, which prepare 
liiiii for a change of type. Once beyond the Vistula and the Caipa- 
thians, in the country of the Wend, the Slovack, and the Magj^ar, he 
is called upon to study a form of head, whose geographical area — 
Sarmatia Of the classical writers — extends from the region just indi- 
cated into central Asia, having the Great IJwalli for its northern, and 
the Euxine Sea and tribes of the Caucasus for its southern boundary. 
The dawn of history reveals this extensive tract occupied, as at the 
present day, by the Sclavonians, a great family, whom an able writer 
in the North British Beview y ior August, 1849, considers to be as 
much an aboriginal race of Eastern, as the Germans are of Central 
Europe. 

According to Peichaed, this great people, who appear to be an 
aboriginal European branch of the ancient ScytHse, have the com- 
mon type of the Indo- Atlantic nations in general, and of the Indo- 
European family to which it belongs.'' ^ M. Edwards thus minutely 
describes the Sclavonic type : 

“The contour of the head, viewed in front, approaches nearly to a square j the height 
surpasses a little the breadth ; the sninmit is sensibly flattened ; and the direction of the 
jaw is horizontal. The length of the nose is less than the distance from its base to the 
chin ; it is almost straight from the depression at its root, that is to say, without decided 
curration ; but, if appreciable, it is slightly concave, so that the end has a tendency to turn 
np; the inferior part is rather large, and the extremity rounded. The eyes, rather deep 
set, are perfectly on the same Hnoj and when they have any particular character, they are 
smaller than the proportion of the head would seem to indicate. The eyebrows are thin, 
and very near the eyes, particularly at the internal angle ; and from this point are often 
directed obliquely outwards. The mouth, which is not salient, has thin lips, and is much 
nearer to the nose than to the top of the chin. Another singular characteristic may^be 
added, and which is very general; viz., their small beard, except on the upper Hp. Such 
is the common type among the Poles, Silesians, Moravians, Bohemians, Sclavonic Hunga- 
rians, and it is very common among the Eusaians,” 2 c» 

According to Prof. Eetzius, the Sclavonic cranium is of an oval 
form, truncated posteriorly. Its greatest length is to its greatest 
breadth as 1000 : 888, The external auditory meat! are posterior to 
tl’ie plane passing through the middle of the longitudinal diameter. 
The friee is exactly like that of tlie Swedes. 

TliC Sclavonic Pace is but poorly represented in the cranial collec- 
tion of the Academy. Besides the cast of a Sclavonian head from 
Morlaek, in Dalmatia, it contains only the head of a woman from 
Olmulz in Atoravia, ^^I record this deficiency in my collection,” 
'^'ote Dr. Morton, a short time before his death, ^‘in the ho|.)e that 

tm Kcsearc.ie« into the Physical History of Mankind, iii.V443. ' 

^ l>os Cunicteres Physiologiques des Eaces Humaines. Par W. P. Edwards, 1829. 
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some persoBLj interested in pursuits of tihis nature, may be induced to 
provide me with materials for* making" tbe requisite comparisons. 
My impression is, that tbe Sclavonian brain 'will prove much less 
voluminous than that of the Teutonic race.” 

The Olmutzian head above alluded to (Fig. SI) very well repre- 
sents the , skull-type of Eastern 
Europe. It presents the fol- 
lowing characters : — General 
form of the head globular, 
though wanting in symmetry, 
in consequence of the posterior 
portion of the right j^arietal 
bone being more fully devel- 
oped than the corresponding 
portion of the left ; the calva- 
ria quite large in proportion to 
the face, and broadest poste- 
riorly between the parietal pro- Sclavonian ( 1251 ), 

tuberances; the forehead is 

high, and moderately broad; the vertex presents a somewhat flat- 
tened appearance, in consequence of sloping downwards and hack- 
wards towards the occiput; the occipital region is also flat, and the 
breadth between the mastoid processes very great. The face is small 
and delicate, the nasal bones prominent, the orbits of moderate ske, 
the malar bones fiat and delicately rounded,, and the zygomatic pro- 
cesses small and slender. The lower jaw is rather small, rounded at 
the angles, and quite acuminated at the symphysis.. If classified 
according to its form, this head would find its place near to, if not 
between, tbe Kalmuck and Turkisb types. 

Interlopers in the lands of the Slovack for 1000 years, and speaking 
a dialect of the Finnish language, the Magyars, or Hungarians, pre- 
sent us with ethnic peculiarities which, for several reasons, are worthy 
our close attention. Like the Yakuts of the Lena, they are a dislo- 
cated people. The displacements of the two races, however, have 
been in opposite directions. The physical characters, language,, and 
traditions of the Yakuts indicate a more southern origin ; the cranial 
type and language of the Magyar point to the hTorth. Edwards thus 
briefly describes what may be called the Hungarian type, in contra- 
distinction to the Slovack : 

** Head nearly round, forehead little developed, low, and bending ; the eyes placed obliquely, 
so that the external angle is elevated*; the nose short and flat; mouth prominent and lips 
thick; neck very strong ; so that the back of the head appears fiat, forming almost a straight 
line with the nape ; beard weak aqd scattering ; staitir© 


Fig. 31. 
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B is to be regretted that the Mortonian Collection contains not a 
single Hungariah skull. Well-drawn descriptions of the crania of 
this nation would, in all probability, settle at once and forever the 
long-disputed question of their origin. I may say, in passing, how- 
ever, that the above description of Edwards rather tends to the sup- 
position that the Hungarians are cognate with the Finns. 

Upon the southern border of the lands of the Magyar we encounter 
the Wallachs, the probable descendants of the ancient Getee or Da- 
cians, and the only living representatives of the ancient Thracian 
race, whose area extended from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
northward beyond the Danube, and eastward into Asia Minor. 
Here the human type again varies, to such an extent, indeed, that 
Peichard speaks of the Wallachs as a people peculiar and distinct 
from ail the other inhabitants of the countries on the Lower Danube. 

The common Wallach,*Mie continues, ‘*as we are informed by a late traveller, differs 
in a decided manner from the Magyar or Hungarian, as well as from the Slaves and 
Ommans who inhabit the borders of Hungary. They are generally below the middle 
height, thin, and slightly built. Their features are often finely shaped, their noses 
arched, their eyes dark, their hair long, black, and wavy; their countenances are often 
expressive of cunning and timidity. They seldom display the dull heavy look of the 
Slovak, and still more rarely the proud carriage of the Magyar. 

**Mr. Paget was struck by the resemblance which the present Wallachs bear to the 
sculptured figures -of ancient Dacians to be seen on Trajan’s Pillar, which are remarkable 
for long and flowing beards.” sos 

In the Bulgarians of the southern banks of the Danube, and the 
Albanians of the Venetian Gulf, ws discover still other types, differ- 
ing alike from each other, and from the Wallachian. Like the 
Basques of the Pyrenees, the Bretons of France, and the Gaels of 
Britain, the Albanians or Skippetars differ in language and physical 
characters from the races hy which they are surrounded, and appear 
to be the remnant of a people who, if not identical with the myste- 
rious and much-debated Pelasgi, were, in all probability, their cotem- 
poraries. They differ decidedly from their Greek neighbors, being 
generally nearly six feet high, and strong and muscular in pi'opor- 
tion. ‘^They have oval faces, large mustachios, a ruddy color in 
their cheeks, a brisk, animated eye, a well-proportioned mouth, and 
fine teeth. Their neck is long and thin, their chest broad; their 
le^ are slender, with very little calf.”^ 

I^either time nor space permits me, nor does the Mortonian Col- 
lection contain the cranial material necessary, to illustrate the 

Researches, &c., iii. p. d04. See, also, Paget’s Travels in Hungary and Transylvania, 
vol. ii. p. 189, et ug. London, 1839, See anie^ Pulszk/s Chap., fig. 70, Dacian,” 

^ Poqueville cited by Prichard. 
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numerous and diversified types of skull , which are now, as in the 
most ancient times, found scattered through the Grecian, Italian, 
and'Iberian peninsulas of Europe — in. fact, all along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Tribe after tribe, race after race, nation after 
.nation, appear successively to have occupied the soil of Europe, 
playing out their allotted payt in the great Life-drama, and then 
sinking quietly into the oblivion of the dim, mysterious, and eternal 
Past, whose only records are vague traditions, and strange linguistic 
forms — whose sole monuments are rude mounds, and mouldering 
humatile boneA Here and there, we are called upon to contem- 
plate fragmentaiy and isolated communities, whose origin is lost 
in the night of time, and who for long ages have clung to a moun- 
tain range, to a valley, or a water-course, differing from the more 
modem but still ancient people about them, and slowly -awaiting 
that annihilation which they instinctively feel is sure to come at last. 
As the Universe maintains its life and pristine vigor by an unending 
destraction, which is simply an incessant transmutation of its parts ; 
and as the health of individual man is preserved by the ceaseless 
molectilar death and metamorphosis of the tissues, so the Human 
Family— the huge body humanitarian —is kept alive and strong 
upon the globe by the decay and death, from time to time, of its 
ethnic members. If these passive, stagnating parts were allowed to 
accumulate, the death of the whole would be inevitable. Thus 
hoary nature, establishing in death the hidden spring of other 
forms and modes of life, maintains herself ever young and vigorous, 
and through apparent evil incessantly engenders good. 

It would be unpardonable, in this attempted survey of the cranial 
oharacteristi.cs of the races of men, though ever so hurriedly made, 
if we omitted to notice the Greeks and Eomans — respectiveiy,^the 
intellectual and physical masters of the world. In the Greek skull, 
we behold the emblem of exalted reason ; in the Eoman,- that of 
unparalleled military prowess. Hot alone in the matchless forms 
which the inspired chisel of a Phidias and a Praxiteles has left- us, 
may we study the Grecian type. Among the Speziotes of the Archi- 
pelago, and in various localities through the Morea — the area of the 
ancient Hellenes — these marble figures still find their living repre- 
sentatives ; thus attesting, at once the truthfulness of the artist, and 
the pertinacily with which nature ever clings to her typical forms. 
Hor need we reso.rt to the Ducal Gallery at Florence, to obtain a 
correct idea of the Roman iype, as embodied in the busts of the 
early Emperors of the Seven-hilled City. Travellers inform ns, that 
this type, unchanged by the vicissitudes of time and circumstance. 
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Fig. 82. 


Btill lives and moves in tlie “ Trasteverini,” or mob population of tbe 
Tiber. 

Br. Morton thus describes the G-reek physiognomy: 

foreliead is iiigli, expanded, and but little arched, so that it forms, with tli© 
■gtraigM and pointed nose, a nearly rectilinear outline. This conformation sometimes 

imparts an appearance of disproportion to the 
upper part of the face, which, howcYer, is in a 
great measure counteracted by the largeness of the 
eye. The Greek face is a fine oval, and small in 
comparison to -the voluminous head. The statues 
of the Olympian Jupiter, and the Apofio Belvidere 
(Fig. 82), convey an exact idea of the perfect 
Grecian countenance.” 

<*In the Greek,” says Martin, *<the ooimtc- 
nance has a more animated expression ; Hie eyes 
are large ; and the forehead advancing, produces 
a marked but elegant super-orbital margin, on 
which the eyebrows are delicately pencilled ; the 
nose, falling straight from the forehead, sometimes 
inclines to an aquiline form, and is often of rather 
more than moderate length ; the upper lip is short, 
and the mouth delicately moulded ; the lower jaw 
is not so large as to disturb the oval contoar of the 
face, and the chin is prominent; the general ex- 
pression, with less of sternness than in the Roman, 
has equal daring, and betokens intellectual exalta- 
Apollo Belvidebb. tion.” ^ii 



Blbmenbach describes a Greek skull — with one exception, the 
most beautiful head in his collection— in the following terms: ‘^The 
Fig. 88.‘ form of the calvaria sub'-glohular ; the fore- 

head most nobly arched ; the superior max- 
illary bones, just beneath the nasal aperture,’ 
joined in a plane almost perpendicular; the 
malar bones even, and sloping moderately 
downwards/' Fig. 88, borrowed jfrom the 
first volume of Prichard’s MeBearekeSy repre- 
sents the skull of a Greek, named Constan- 
.tine Dometriades, a native of Corfu j and for 
a long time a teacher of the Modern Greek 
language at Oxford.^^® The Mortonian Col- 
lection is indebted to Prof. Retzius for the cast of the skull of a young 
Greek, which in its general form and character veiy much resembles 
the above figure from Prichard. I find the calvaria well developed ; 
the frontal region expansive and prominent ; the facial line departs 

^ Man and Monkeys, p. 223. 

*** Op. cit., p. xvii. 



^ Gran. Amer., p. 12, 
Decas Sexta, p. 6. 
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'but sligMly from the perpendicular, and the facial angle consequently 
approaches a right angle. A small and regularly-formed face, devoid 
of asperities, harmonizes well with the general intellectual character 
of the .head proper. The malar bones are small, flat, and smooth, 
with just enough lateral prominence to give to the face an oval out- 
line; the alveolar margins of the maxiilse' are regularly arched, and 
the teeth peipendieular. 

Crossing the Gulf of Venice, we next encounter the Eoman form 
of head — a striking type,*’ to use the language of Dr. "Wiseman, 
“ essentially the same, from the wi*eathed image of Scipio’s tomb, 
to Trajan or Vespasian, consisting in a large and flat head; a low 
and wide forehead; a face, in childhood, heavy and round — later, 
broad and square ; a short and thick neck, and a stout and broad 
figure. 'Sot need we go far to find their descendants ; they are to 
be found every day in the streets, principally among' the burgesses, 
or middle class, the most invariable portion of any population.” 
Blumenbach presents us with the figure of the skull of a Eoman 
praetorian soldier, and accompanies it with the following description : 

** General form very fine and symmetrical ; calvaria suB-globose, terminating anteriorly 
in a forehead elegantly smoothed; glabella and superciliary arches moderately prominent ; 
nasal bones of a medium form, neither depressed nor aquiline; cheek-bones descending 
gently from the lower and outer margin of the orbits, not protuberant as in Negroes, nor 
broadly expanded as in Mongols ; jaws with the alveolar arches and rows of teeth well- 
rounded; external occipital protuberance very broad and prominent.” 215 

Sanbifoet figures a Eoman skull, and speaks of the broad, smooth, 
and perpendicular forehead ; the even vertex, rising at the posterior 
part; the lateral globosity, and general oblong form.^^® According 
to Moeton, *.^the Roman head differs from the Greek in having the 
forehead low and mor^ arched, and the nose strongly aquiline, 
together with a marked depression of the nasal hones between the 
eyes.”^^^ Maetin speaks of the Eoman skull as well-formed, 'Hhe 
forehead remarkable rather for breadth than elevati6n; eyes mode- 
rately large; a .raised and usually aquiline nose; Mi and firmly 
moulded lips ; a large lower jaw, and a prominent chin, distinguish 
the Eoman ; and an expression in which pride, sternness, and daring 
are blended, complete the picture of ‘ broad-fronted Csesar.’ Dr. 
Ebwaebs, after eiitically examining the busts of the early Empei’oi’s, 
thus describes the Roman type of head : 

** The vertical diameter is Short, and the face, consequently, broad. The flattened sum- 
mit of the cranium, and the almost horizontal lower margin of the jaw, cause the contour 


*1* Lectures on the Connection between Science and Bevealed Religion, p. 162. 

SIS Becades, 4to, p. 7. Tabulm Cramorum diversarmn Nationum, P. L 

Crania Americana, p. 13. Man and Monkeys, p. 228. 
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of the lieod, as viewed in frontj to approximate decidedly to a square. The lateral parts 
ahove the ears are protuberant; the forehead low; the nose truly aquiline— the curvature 
beginning near the top and ending before reaching the point, the base being horizontal ; 
the chin is round, and the stature short.” 

Prof. Retzius describes, in the following terms, a Schadel eines 
rbmisclien Kriegers,’* taken from an ancient cemetery at York : 

<* This skull is very large, in length as well as in breadth, though of the dolicho-cephalio 
(Iranian) form. It is broader above towards the vertex, than below towards the base. 
The arch of its upper or coronal surface and the vertex are somewhat flat; the circum- 
ference, seen from above, is a long, wedge-like oval, terminating posteriorly in a short, 
obtuse angle. Forehead broad, well arched, but rather low ; superciliary ridges small ; 
malar processes of the frontal bone small, not prominent ; no frontal protuberances ; temples 
rounded and projecting; parietal protuberances large, forming lateral angles in* a posterior 
view, and standing far apart; the semi-circular temporal ridge elevated towards the vertex ; 
occiput broad, rounded, the protuberance rather prominent ; the sagittal suture slightly 
depressed, especially in the posterior part; receptaculuiu cerebelU largo, &c.”220 

Dr. Thubkam figures and minutely describes, in Crania Britanniea^ 
the skull of Theodorianus, found in a Roman sarcophagns at York 

(the ancient Eburacurn), erected 
probably during the third cen- 
tury of our lera. He informs 
us that this skull (Fig. 34) is 
a very fine example of the an- 
cient Roman cranium ; that it 
is unusually capacious, its di- 
mensions being much above the 
average in almost every direc- 
tion ; that the forehead, though 
low, is remarkable for breadth ; 
that the coronal surface presents 
an oval outline, and is notable 
for its great transverse diameter ; 
that the parietal region is full 
and rounded; the temporal fossse large; the mastoid processes 
unusually large, broad, and prominent; the occipital bone full and 
prominent, especially in its upper half ; the frontal sinuses and the 
glabella full and large ; the nasal bones very large and broad, with 
a finely aquiline profile ; the lachrymal bones and canals large ; the 
face square and broad ; the superior maxillsG somewhat unduly promi- 
nent along the alveolar margin, and thus giving a slightly prognathic 
character to the face ; the bony palate wide and 'deep, ke.^- 

Op. cit. — . . 

Kraniologisclies voa A. Ectzius, in Mmieris Archiv fiir Anat., Pbvs., &c. Jabr,, 
1849, p. 57a 

Op. cit, p. (S). See, also, a paper «On the Crania of the Ancient Homans,” read by- 
Mr. 3. B. Davis, before the British Association. Sept, 3855. 


Fig. 34. 





»» 0. Muller, Abhandlung der Berlin, Akad. 1818 nnd 1819, cited b 
searehjBS,” &c., iii, 266: — but, see, on these philological 
. M,. 3lWj’s Chap. L, and M. Pulszky^s Chap. II., in this volume, emie. 


One of the long-vexed, but still unsolved problems of the liisto- 
rian and the ethnologist, is the origin and affiliations of the ancient 
Etrnscans* Whether they were emigrants from a foreign land, as, 
with very few exceptions, the traditions of the ancients imply, or 
whether, as most modern writers contend, they are really incligense, 
is still an open question. Possessing a civilization stretching hack to, 
perhaps, about 1000 years b. c., a cultivated literature and great pln'- 
sical science, an*' elaborate religious system, whose machinery rivalled 
in complexity the colossal Theisms of Hindostan and Egypt, and an 
artistic development of a high, and in some respects peculiar order, 
they excelled all the early nations of Europe, except the Greeks, when 
in their palmiest days. Their language 'was cognate with older forms 
of the Hellenic and Latin tongues; but, judging from tie figures 
represented upon the coverings of sarcophagi, in painted tombs, and 
on ceramic productions, their physical characters distinguished them 
effectually from the surrounding nations. According to Prof, K. (). 
Miiller, the proportions observed in these figures indicate a race of 
small stature, with great heads ; short, thick arms, and a clumsy aiid 
inactive conformation of body, the ^‘ohesos et pingues Etriiseos.'' 
They appear to have possessed large, round faces ; a thick and rather 
short nose, large eyes, a well-marked and prominent chin.^ Eu- 
WAEDS, however, speaks of observing among the peasantry of Tus- 
cany (ancient Etruria), in the statues and busts of the Medici family, 
and in the bas-reliefs and effigies of the great men of the Florentine 
Kepublic, a type of head characterked hy its length and narrowness, 
by a considerable frontal development, by a long, sharp-pointed, and 
arched nose. 

The Gahrie Anthfopol(h 
gique^ at Paris, con|;ains a 
Ordne etrmque donne par le 
Prince Charies Bonaparte,*' 
from a photograph of which 
the accompanying figure was 
reduced. The reader will ob- 
serve the peculiar conforma- 
tion of this skull; the rude 
massiveness of structure, the 
elevation of the frontal region, 

flatness of the crown, and Cnt™ 

aownward inclination of 
parietal bones towards the full and rounded 
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descriptioE of Miller coincides ?e3y well witla the appearance of 
tiiifl sknlL 

Kg. 36. In Fig, 36 the reader has 

before him another pecnliar 
type — and a unique speci- 
men — of skull, that of the 
Ancient Phoenicians, the sea- 
wanderers (a name their habits 
suggest and justify), the bold 
navigators and commercial 
traders of antiquity, who, as 
early as the sixth century, 
B. 0 ., had dared the waters of 
the Atlantic, and, perhaps, 
doubled the Cape of Q-ood 
Hope in their fearless explorations; and whose language, after being 
lost for nearly two thousand years, has lately been deciphered, and its 
long-hidden secrets revealed to the world.^^ 

I received this Mglily interesting relic,” says Dr. Moetojt, “from M. P. Fresnel, tine 
distinguisbed French arcbseologist and traveHer [since deceased, February, 1856, at 
Bagdad, in the midst of Ninevite explorations], with the following memorandum, A. D. 
1847: — ^CrEue provenant des caves sdpulchrales de Ben-Djemma, dans I’tle de Malte, 
Ce cr^ne paralt avoir appartenu ^ nn individa de la race qai, dans Ics temps les plas 
anciens, occapait la c 6 te septentridnale de FAfrique, et les iles adjacentes.* ”224 

This cranium is the one alluded to in the interesting anecdote 
narrated hy the late Dr. Patterson, in his graceful Memoir, as 
illustrating the wonderful power of discrimination, the tactus visus^ 
acquired hy Dr. Morton in his long ajid critical study of crMiio- 
graphy.^ Prom this circumstance, and from the many singular 
and interesting associations inseparably connected with its antiquity, 
its introduction here cannot fail to be received with a lively sense 
of interest by those engaged in these studies. It is in many respects 
a peculiar skull- In a profile view", the eye quickly notices the 
remarkable length of the occipito-mental diameter. This feature 
gives to the whole head an elongated appearance, which is much 
heightened hy the general narrowness of the calvaria, the backward 
slope of the occipital region, and the strong prognathous tendency 
of the maxilla. The contour of the coronal region is a long oval, 
which recalls to the mind the fcumhe-kephalic ibrm of Wilson. 
The moderately well-developed forehead is notable for its regularity. 
In its form and general characters the face is sui generis. It may 

®*®-S©e Fulszky’a Chap. I., p. 12a-187, ante, 

^ See Morton’s Catalogue of Skalb of Man and the tnfmmr Animals. Pbilada., 1849. 
No. 1352. 

*25 See Types of Mankind, p. xL 
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not inaptly be compared to a double wedge, for tbe facial bones are 
not only inclined downwards and remarkably forward, thus ta^iering 
towards tbe cbin, but also in eonseqnence of the flatness of the 
malar bones and the inferior maxillary rami they appear laterally 
compressed, sloping gently, on both sides, from behind forwards, 
towards the median line. The lowmr jaw is large, and much thrown 
forwards. The slope of the snperior maxilla forms an angle with 
the horizon of about 45°. Notwithstanding this inclination of the 
maxilla, the incisor teeth are so curved as to he nearly vertical. 
Hence the prognathism of the jaws is quite peculiar, ^differing, as it 
does, from that of the Eskimo cranium already alluded to, and from 
the true African skulls presently to he noticed. 

In the consideration of European types, we pass next to the sup- 
posed primeval home of the human family. In the inountainons 
but fertile region of tbe Caucasus, extending from the Euxine to the 
Caspian Seas, dwell numerous tribes, speaking mutually uniiitelli- 
gihle languages, and diftering in physical characters. From this 
region were the harems of the Turk and Persian supplied with those 
beautiful Georgian and Circassian females, who have, to no small 
extent, imparted their physical excellence to the former people. 
Some idea of the multiplicity of languages spoken in this small area 
may be obtained from a fact mentioned by Pliny, that at Hioscurias, 
a small sea-port to wm, the ancient commerce with the Greeks and 
Romans was carried on through the intervention of one hundred and 
thirty interpreters. 

This Caucasian group of races, comprising the Circassian or Kabar- 
dian race, the Absne or Ahassians, the Oseti or Iron, the Mizjeji, the 
Lesgians, and the Georgians, is classed hy Latham, singularly enough, 
with the Mongolidse. In alluding to their physical conformation, he 
speaks of them as “ modilied Mongols/’ although he confesses Ms 
inability to answer the patent physiological objections to such an 
arrangement — objections based upon the symmetiy of shape and 
delicacy of complexion on the part of the Georgians and Circassians, 

** The really scientific portion of these anatomical reasons” (for connecting the above 
group with the European nations), says he, “consists in a single fact, which was as follows: 
— Blumenbach had a solitary Georgian skull, and that solitary Georgian skull was the finest 
in his collection, that of a Greek being the next. Hence, it was taken as the type of the 
skull of the more organized divisions of our species. More than this, it gave its name to 
the type, and introduced the term Caucasiaru Never has a single head done more harm to 
science than was done in the way of posthumous mischief, by the' head of this well-shaped 
female from Georgia. I do not say that it was not a fair sample of all Georgian, skulls. It 
might or might not be. I only lay before critics the amount of induction that they have 
gone upon.” 

«« The Varieties of Man, pp. 106, Itl, 108. The attention of the reader is directed to 
the following paragraph, descriptive of the Georgian cranium referred to above. “The 
form of this head is of such distinguished ^«gance, it attracts the attention of alt who 
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Circassian (764). 


How Morton’s Golleetion con- 
tains four well-marked Circas- 
sian heads, — ^twd male and two 
female, — which,' although they 
do not strictly coincide in struc- 
ture and configuration with the 
Georgian skull, nevertheless ap- 
proximate more decidedly the 
Japhetic or European form than 
the Mongolian, as will be seen 
by the annexed cut and descrip- 
tion of one of these crania, that 
of a man, setat. 40 years, and 


exhibiting an internal capacity of 90 cubic inches. The calvaria is 
well developed and regularly arched, and in size considerably exceeds 
the face. The proportions betiveen the vertical, transverse, and lon- 
gitudinal diameters are such as to convey to the eye an impression 
of harmony and regularity of structure. The high and broad fore- 
head forms with the parietal region a continuous and symmetrical 
convexity. Tlie occiput is full and prominent. The face is strongly 
marked; the orbits moderate in size; the- nasal bones prominent; 
the malar bones small and rounded ; the teeth veitical ; the maxillse 
of medium size, and the chin prominent. The fulness of the face, 
ite oval contour, and general want of angularity, decidedly separate 
this head from the Mongolian type, as represented by the Kalmuck 
skull already figured and described. Did space permit, other differ- 
ences could readily be pointed out. 

These characters accord very well with the descriptions of these 
people, given us by different travellers. The Circassians who call 
themselves Attighe or Adige (Zyehi of the Greeks and Latins, Tcher- 
kess of the Kussians) have always been celebrated for their personal 
charms. Mr. Spencer says that, among the Hottaliaizi tribe, every 
individual he saw was decidedly handsome.^ ^‘^The men,” 


Tisit the collection in which it is contained. The vertical and frontal .regions form a large 
and smooth convexity, which is a little flattened at the temple.?^ tlie forehead is high 
hmad, and carried forwards perpendicularly over the face. The cheek-bones are 
descending from the outer side of the orbit, and gently turned back. The superciliary 
ridges run together at the root of the nose, and are smoothly continued into the bridge of 
that organ, which forms an elegant and finely-turned arch. The alveolar processes are 
softly rounded, and the chin is full and prominent. In the whole structure, there is nothing 
rough or harsh, nothing disagreeably projecting. Hence, it occupies a middle place between 
the two opposite extremes, of the Mongolian variety, in which the 
expanded laterally ; and the Ethiopian, in which the forehead is 
also are narrowband elongated anteriorly,” — Lawbbhor, op, cit., 

^ Travels in Circassia, it, 245. 
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PalIiAS, especially among -tie Mgter classes, are mostly of a tall 
stature, thin form, but Herculean structure. They are very slender 
about the loins, have small feet, and uncommon strength in their 
arms. They possess, in general, a truly Eoman and martial appear- 
anee. The women are not uniformly Circassian beauties, but are, 
for the most part, well formed, have a white skin, dark-brown or 
black bair, and regular features. . . , . I have met with a greater 
number of beauties among them than in any other unpolished 
nation.*’^ Says EiAPKOTH, — They have brown hair and eyes, long 
faces, thin, straight noses, and elegant forms/' ^ Their profile 
approaches nearest the Grecian model," writes Mobton, “and falls 
little short of the beau-ideal of classic sculpture."^ The Abassians, 
probably autochthones of the north-west Caucasus, — “are distin- 
guished from all the neighbouring nations by their nan^ow faces, by 
the figure of their heads, which are compressed on both sides, by the 
shortness of the lower part of the face, by their prominent noses and 
dark-brown hair."^^ From all accounts, the Georgians, “a people 
of European features and form," are hut little, if at all, inferior to 
the Circassians in physical endowments. According to Reineoos, 
the Georgian women are even more beautiful than the Circassians*^ 
“ Le sang de Georgie,". says Chabdin, “ est le plus beau de TOrient, 
et je puis dire, du monde. Je n'ai pas remarque un visage laid en 
ce pays-M, parmi Tun et Fautre sexe, mais j’y en ai vu d'ang4- 

lique8."233 

The extreme south-eastern section of the European ethnic area, 
occupying mainly the table-land of Iran, is represented in the Mor- 
tonian Collection by six Armenian, two Persian, and one AiFghan 
skull. A general family resemblance pervades all these crania. 
They are all, with one exception, remarkable for the smallness of the 
face, and shortness of head. In the Armenian skull, the forehead is 
narrowhut.well formed, the convexity expanding upwards and back- 
wards towards the parietal protuherances, and laterally towards the 
temporal hones. The greatest transverse diameter is between the 
parietal bosses* This feature, combined with the flatness of the oc- 
ciput, gives to the coronal region an outline somewhat resembling a 
triangle with all three angles truncated, and the base of the triangle 
looking posteriorly. In fact, the whole form of the calvaria is such 
as to impress the mind of the observer with a sense of squareness 

*28 Travels in Sonthem Provinces of the Enssian Empire, 1. 398. 

Travels in Caucasian Countries. 

Crania Americana, p. 8. Klaproth, Caucas^is, p. 257, 

8^ Allgemeine historische-topographische Beschreihnng des Kaukasas. 

Voyages en Perse, 1, 171. 
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and angularity. Tlie dimensions of the orhits are moderate ; tlie 
malar bones small^ flat, and retreating; the zygomatic processes 
slender, and the general expression of the face resembling that of the 
Circassians, from which latter it differs in being shorter. The Per- 
sian head is less aiigular, the frontal region broader, the occiput 
fuller, and the malar hones larger. The lower jaw is small and 
rather round.' The Affghan skull — that of a hoy, aged about six- 
teen years — resembles, in several respects, the Hindoo type already 
described. 

The Syro-Arahian or Semitic race, comprising the Arabians, As- 
syrians, Chakteans, Hebrews, and cognate tribes, also falls within 
the European area. 

The physical conformation of the Arabs proper/’ says Mortox, 
is not very unlike that of their neighbors, the Circassians, although, 
especially in the women, it possesses much less of the beautiful. . . . 
The Arab face is a somewhat elongated oval, with a delicately-pointed 
chin, and a high forehead. Their eyes are large, dark, and full of 
vivacity ; their eye-brows are finely arched ; the nose is narrow and 
gently aquiline, the lips thin, and the mouth small and expressive.” 

In another place, he says : The head (of the southern or peninsular 
Arabs) is, moreover, comparatively small, and the forehead rather 
narrow and' sensibly receding; to which may often be added a meagre 
and angular figure,^ long, slender limbs, and large knees.” Mr. 
Frazer thus describes the physiognomy of the genuine Arabs. The 
countenance was generally long and thin ; frie forehead moderately 
high, with a rounded protuberance near its top ; the nose aquiline ; 
the mouth and chin receding, giving to the line of the profile a cir- 
cular rather than a straight character ; the eye deep set under the 
brow, dark, and bright.” According to Db Paoes, the Arabs of 
the desert between Bassora and Damascus have a large, ardent, black 
eye, a long face, features high and regular, and, as the result of the 
whole, a physiognomy peculiarly stern and severe.”^ 

The famous Baron Lareey asserts that the skulls of the Arabians 
display a. most perfect development of all the internal organs, as 
well as of those which belong to the senses. .... Inclepcudently 
of the elevation of the vault of the cranium, and its almost spherical 
form, the surface of the Jaw-s is of great extent, and lies in a straight 
or perpeiidieular line ; the orhits, likewise, are wider tlian they are 

2"* Crnn. Americana, p. 18. 

-35 «‘Toute« leor.s formes sont angtileuses,” says Benon; “le\ir barbe courte et il mfecbes 
poiatues.*' Vot/a^e en EgypU^ I., p. 92. 

»» Cran. .Epyptiaca. p. 47. aj Narrative of a Journey in Khotasan. 

TraYels round the World. * 
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usually seen in the crania of Europeans, and they are somewhat less 
inclined backwards ; the alveolar arches are of moderate size, and 
they are well supplied with very white and regular teeth ; the canines, 
especially, project hut little. The Arabs eat little, and seldom of 
animal food. We are also convinced that the bones of the cranium 
are thinner in the Arab than in other races, and more dense in 
proportion to their size, which is proved by their greater transpa- 
rency.”^ 

The reader will obtain some idea of the Arabian cranial type from 
the subjoined figure, representing several Bedawees of the Isthmus 
of Suez (IJos. 766-770, of the Mortonian Collection.) 
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accompany ing l6tter, vouclies for tlieir general accnr^y and feitb* 
Mness to natiire. 

TMs skull,*’ sajs Dr. Kora, ** is very mteresting, in seTeral points of view. Its immens® 
size confinns kistory by showing tbat none but a Mgb * Cancasiaii’ race cotild liaTc acMeTed' 
so mneh. greatness. The measurements taken from tbe drawing are — 
liongitudmal diameter, 7| inch es. 

TransTerse ** bf “ 

Vertical “ bi “ 

«It is probable that tbe parietal diameter is larger than tbe measurement here giTen; 
because, possessor of only front and profile views, I ^.-ink these may not express fairly 
t!ie posterior parts of tbe bead. There are bnt two beads in Morton’s wbole Egyptian 
series of equal size, and these are ‘Pelasgic;* nor more than two equally large tbrongbont 
his American serfes, Daniel Webster’s bead measured — longitudinal diameter, inches j 
transverse, 6|^; vertical, 6|-: and comparison will show that the Assyrian head is bnt a 
fraction the smaller of the two,^ 

**This Assyrian head, moreover, is remarkable for its close* resemblance to several of 
Morton’s Egyptian series, classed under the ‘Pelasgic form.’ It thus adds another 
powerful confirmation to the fact this volume (‘Types of Mankind’) establishes, viz., 
that the Egyptians, at all monumental times, were a mixed people, and in all historical 
ages were much amalgamated with Chaldaic races. Any one, familiar with crania, who 
will compare this Assyrian head with the beautiful Egyptian series lithographed in "the 
Crania JSJ^t/ptmea, cannot fail to be struck with its resemblance to many of the latter, even 
more forcibly than anatomists will, through our small, if accurate, wood-cuts.” 

The familiar Hebraic type is very 
well showa in Fig. 41’(]§ro, 842 of the 
Mortonian Collection), representing a 
mummied cranium, taken from an 
Egyptian sepulchre. ‘‘This head,’^ 
wTites Mokton, “possesses great in- 
terest, on account of its decided He- 
brew features, of which many ex- 
amples are extant on the monu- 
ments^* (of Egypt). The fragmentary 
colossal head from Kouyunjih (Fig. 42, on next page), affords an excel- 
lent idea of the higher and more ancient Chaldteic type. 

I hasten to complete the consideration of Caucasian types by refer- 
ring briefly to the peculiarities presented by Egyptian crania. Dr. 

But even the head of Webster is surpassed by the skull of a German baker, in the 
Museum of the TJuiversity of Louisville, which Prof. T. G. 'Richaedson, with the assistance 
of Prof. B. SiLLiMAX, Ju., found to possess the extraordinary internal capacity of 126.77 


cubic inches, and to present the following external measurements: 

Ocdpito-frontal, or longitudinal diameter inches. 

Bi-parietal, on transverse diameter 6J “ 

Vertical diameter. 64 ** 

Circumference 28| 


Over the vertex, between tbe centres of the auditory meatuses... 14|^ “ 

See Ekmenis of Human Anatomy, By % G. Eichardson, M. D. PbUada., 1S64, p. 167. 


Pig. 41. 




Moetof’s severely learned- and ac-’ ' -^2. 

curate labors Id this field are too , : 

well known to the scientific world 

to render necessary in this place any , 

lengthened craniographic description \ 

of the exceedingly ancient and highly 

civilized occupants of the classic \ 

tieaTdlm. Premising that the popu- 
lation of Egypt, even in very remote 
times, w^as exceedingly mixed, that 
the ancient sepulchres of the Mle 

contain Negroid as well as Caucasian w 

crania, and that, among the latter, 

Moeton distinguished three distinct 
forms or varieties— the Egyptian pro- 
per, the Pelasgic, and Semitic, — I 

proceed to give the reader some idea of the first two of these varieties, 
by means of the following concise extracts and expressive illustrations, 
taken at random from Crania JSgyptiaea. 

The Egyptian form difters from the Pelasgic in having a narrow 
and more repeding forehead, while, the face being more prominent, 
tbe facial angle is consequently less. The' nose is straight or aqui- 
line, the face angular, the features often sharp, and the hair uniformly 
long, soft, and curling. . . . . The subjoined wood-cut (Fig. 43) 
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illustrates a remarkable bead, wMcb may ^erre as a type of tbe genu- 


ine Egyptian conformation. The long oval cranium, the receding 
forehead, gently aquiline nose, and retracted chin, together with the 
marked distance between the nose and month, afid the long, smooth 
hair, are all characteristic of the monumental Egyptian,” and well 
shown in Figs. 44, 45, 46 (retro). To this we may add, that the most 
deficient part of the Egyptian skull is the coronal region, which is 
extremely low, while the posterior chamber is remarkably full and 
prominent.” 

The Pelasgic form is represented in Fig. 47 — ‘‘A heautifully- 


Fig. 47. 



formed head, with a forehead high, full, 
and nearly vertical, a good coronal region, 
and largely developed occiput. The nasal 
hones are long and straight, and the whole 
facial structure delicately proportioned. 
Age between 80 and 85 years. Internal 
capacity 88 cubic inches; facial angle 81°. 
Pelasgic form — and in Fig. 48, — ‘‘Head 



of a woman of thirty, of a fiiult- 
less Cauc^ian mould. The hair, 
which is in profusion, is of a dark 
brown tint, and delicately curled. 


Fig. 49. 



PeUsgicfoTm'\ Fig. 49, originally delineated in JTapoleon's PescripHon 
de TPggpte, admirably illustrates the Egyptian type or configuration. 
Of the Fellahs of Lower Egypt, the lineal descendants of the ancient 


rural Egyptians, an excellent idea may be obtained from the engrav- 
ing on next page (Pig. 50), representing five skulls of this people. 
“ The skull of the Fellah is strikingly like that of the ancient Egyp- 
tian. It is long, narrow, somewhat flattened on the sides, and very 
prominent in the occiput The coronal region is low, the forehead 
moderately receding, the nasal bones long and nearly straight, the 
cheek-bones small, the maxillary region slightly prognathous, and 
the whole cranial structure thin and delicate, ' But, notwitbstanding 




Ueberbleibsel der altagyptiscben Mensobenrage. Von I>r. Franz Primer, Miinchen, 
l&ie; p. 13. 

Crania iE|y|^tialC», p. 67. 


Fig. 61. 


these resemblances between the Fellah and Egyptian skulls, the latter 
possess what may be called an OBteohgical expression peculiar to 
themselves, and not seen in the Fellah/’ 

According to Peunee, the skull of the Fellah is broader and 
thicker than that of the Arab.^^ 

Fig. 51 represents a Coptic cranium, which Morton describes as 
“elongated, narrow, but 
otherwise mediately de- 
veloped in fi’ont, with 
great breadth and fulness 
in the whole posterior re- 
gion. The nasal bones, 
though prominent, are 
broad, short, and concave, 
and the upper jaw is 
everted. There is also a 
remarkable distance be- 
tween the eyes.” 

Turn we now to the consideration of the human skull-types cha- 
mcteriring the so-called Aftican Eealm — a region cut off, as it were, 
from the rest of the world by the vast Saharan Desert, once the bed 
of an ancient ocean, but now constituting a natural line of demarca- 
tion between the organic worlds of Europe and AMca. 

A glance at a large chart or maj) of the African continent, as at 
present known to us, reveals the various races or nations of this 
part of the world, distributed in a somewhat triangular manner. 
The apex of this triangle, composed of the Hottentot family, coin- 
cides with the southern extremity of the continent ; the two sides 
are represented by the tribes of the western and eastern coasts; 
while the base, skirting the sands of Sahara, and stretching from 



the Atkatic .Ocean to the. Bed Sea, north of the Mountains of the 
Moon, is composed of numeroua and diversified tribes, who, under 
the influences of Arabian, Berber, and other foreign immigrations, 
have assumed, in general, a higher character than those of the South 
African family. This triangular area of African types incloses a 
terra ineognita, towards which the ethnologist already looTvs for 
remarkable revelations.^^ It would require many pages to describe 
the cranial characters of the numerous indigenous and exotic tribes 
— some exceedingly ancient, and some quite modern — which the 
traveller beholds in journeying from Cape V erde to Abyssinia, thence 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and so to the point of departure on the 
western coast. A very brief representation, therefore, of some of 
the principal cranial types must here suffice. 

Blumenbaqh has already commented upon the number and diversity 
of African skull-forms. . He figures six African heads in the Decades^ 
all differing from each other in frontal development, prominence 
of the maxilhe, configuration of chin, &c. . This diversity of form 
is still better shown by the African heads contained in the Mortonian 
Collection ; from which series I select, as the peculiar type of Africa, 
not the highest, but a specimen of the lowest form — tliat of the 
woolly-haired, prognathous man, the true E'egro (Fig. 52, on next 
page). In doing so, I but follow the example of Lawrence, and the 
advice of Muller, Zeune, and others. That the head here figured 

At a meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, held October 16tb, 
1855, ** Mr, Cassin announced, that M. Ducliaillu -was about to return to Western Africa, for 
the purpose, exclusively, of geographical exploration, and the collection of objects of Natural 
History. Arrangements have been made to secure,* for the cabinet of this Society, the* 
collections of Birds especially, and also of some other objects. Mr. Cassin explained the 
general design of the Expedition, which was to pass from Cape Lopez, 1° S. latitude, 
towards the supposed source of the Congo River, with the intention of attempting to reach 
its source. Mr. Duchaillu has already penetrated farther into the interior of this part 
of Africa than any other white man. Tlje coast is unknown farther inland than from 
twenty to twenty-five miles, except to slavers, there having been “no exploration of that 
part of Africa. M. Duchaillu had been on the Rivers Moonda and Mouni, had traced the 
latter to its source, and had ascertained the existence of high mountains, probably a con- 
tinuation or spur of the Atlas range, and much further south than if? -to be found in any 
published maps. Another fact ascertained by him, is the existence of a very populous 
nation, of marked Negro character, known as the Powein Nation, which he estimates at 
from five to seven millions. Their country extends across from the sources of the Moonda, 
probably to the sources of the Nile, and the nation is probably that mentioned by Bruce, as 
occasionally descending the Nile. It is a warlike and cannibal nation, engaged in agri- 
culture, not wandering, resembling in this respect the Ashantees and Dahomeys. It dis- 
plays the highest degree of civilization yet observed among the true Negroes, presenting 
an analogy to the Feejees, among the Oceanic nations. M. Duchaillu possesses peculiar 
advantages as an explorer. He has lived long in the country, is entirely acclimated, speaks 
well two of t!ie.languages, and understands thoroughly the Negro character. He proposes 
to proceed merely with convoys of mUves ft-om each tribe successively to the next.” 
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Misseum Acad. Lngd. BataY.^ t 1, tab. 8. 

^ Bisser^at lea Variet^s Natoreiles, &c,, fab. I,, fig. 8. — Since writing the above, a 
mnmber of bninan crania and casts, formerly belonging to Dr. Harlan’s Collection, have 
been presented to the Academy, by Mr. Harlan. Among these, is the cast of a Mozambique 
closely resembling the heads above allitded to. 


(I'd. 98B ' of tlie . .Collection) is Fig. 52. 

-neitHer an unusual ' nor exagge- 
rated form, is rendered evident 
hj comparing ■ it with the Creole 
■ Negro given in the first volume of 
Peiohaed’s laborious Researches 
''tMo the Physical Eistory of Man- 
kind^ with the drawings of Sandi- 
and Campbe,^^® or with the 
skull represented on Plate VIH. Neqko. 

of Lawrence's Lectures. Indeed, 

this latter drawing presents a more degraded form than the accom- 
panying figure. The general typical resemblance, however, is so 
great, that I transcribe, without hesitation and for self-evident rea- 
sons, the following description by Lawebncb : 

♦*The front of the head, including the forehead and face, is compressed laterally, and 
considerably elongated towards the front ; hence the length of the whole skull, from the 
teeth to the occiput, is considerable. It forms, in this respect, the strongest contrast to 
that globnlar shape which some of the Caucasian races present, and which is very remark- 
able in the Turk. — The capacity of the cranium is reduced, particularly in its front 
part. . . . The face, on the contrary, is enlarged. The frontal bone, is shorter, and, as 
well as the parietal, less excavated and less capacious than in the European ; the temporal 
ridge mounts higher, and the space which it includes is much more considerable. The 
fkont of the skull seems compressed into a narrow keel-like form between the two powerful 
temporal muscles, which rise nearly to the highest part of the head ; and has a compressed 
figure, which is not equally marked in the entire head, on account of the thickness of the 
muscles. Instead of the ample ^well of the forehead and vertex, which rises between and 
completely surmounts the comparatively weak temporal muscles of the European, we often 
see only a small space left between the two temporal ridges In the Ethiopian. — The fora- 
laen magnum is larger, and lies farther back in the head; the other openings for the 
passage of the nerves are larger. — The bony substance is denser and harder; the sides 
of the skull thicker, and the whole weight consequently more considerable. — ^The bony 
apparatus employed in mastication, and in forming receptacles for the organs of sense, is 
larger, stronger, and more advantageously constructed for powerful effect, than in the 
races where more extensive use of experience and reason, and greater civilization, supply 
the place of animal strength, ^If the bones of the face in the Hegro were taken as a basis, 
and. a cranium were added to them of the same relative magnitude which it possesses in the 
European, a receptacle for the brain would be required much larger than in the latter case. 
However, we find it considerably smaller. Thus the intellectual part is lessened, the ani- 
mal organs are enlarged : proportions are produced just opposite to those which are found 
in the Grecian ideal model. , . . The narrow, low, and slanting forehead, and the elonga- 
tion of the jaws into a kind of muzzle, give to this head an animal character, which cannot 
escape the most cursory examination. ... It is sufficiently obvious, that on a vertical 
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Mitere-pwteiior sectioE of tlie head, the area of the face will be more oonsMerahle ib pro* 
portion to 'that of the in such a skull, than in the fin© ■Enropean forms. — The 

larger and stronger jaws require more powerful muscles. The temporal fossa, is much 
larger ; the ridge which bounds it rises higher on the skull, and is more strongly marked, 
ttnan in the European. The thickness of the muscnlar mass may be estimated from the 
bony arch, witidn which it descends to the lower jaw. The, xygoma is larger, stronger, 
and more capacious in the Negro; - the cheek-bones project remarkably, and are Tery 
strong, broad, and thick: hence they afford space for the attachment of powerful mss- 
seters. — The orbits, and particularly their external apertures, are capacious. — Botlx 
©ntrancw' to the nose are more ample, the cavity itself considerably more capacious, the 
plates and windings of the ethmoid bone more complicated, the cribriform lamella more 
ixtensif^ than in the European. The ossa nasi are flat and short, instead of forming the 
bridge-like convexity which we see in the European. They run together above into an 
acute angle, which makes them considerably resemble the single triangular nasal bone 
of the monkey. . , . The superior maxillary bone is remarkably prolonged in front ; its alveo- 
lar portion and the included incisor teeth are oblique, instead of being perpendicular, as in 
the European. The nasal spine at the entrance of the nose is either inconsiderable, or 
entirely deficient. The palatine arch is longer and more elliptical. The alveolar edge 
of the lower jaw stands forward, like that of the upper ; and this part in both is narrow, 
elongated, and elliptical. The chin, instead of projecting equally with the teeth, as it 
does in the European, recedes considerably like that of the monkey. — The characters 
of the Ethiopian variety, as observed in the gennine Negro tribes, may be thus summed 
up: 1. Narrow and depressed forehead; the entire cranium contracted anteriorly: the 
cavity less, both in its circumference and transverse measurements. 2. Occipital foramen 
and condyles placed farther back. 3. Large space for the temporal muscles. 4. Great 
development of the face. 6. Prominence of the jaws altogether, and particularly of their 
alveolar margins and teeth ; consequent obliquity of the facial line. 6. Superior incisors 
slanting, 7. Chin receding. 8. Very large and strong zygomatic arch projecting towards 
the front 9. Large nasal cavity. 10. Small and flattened ossa nasi, sometimes consoli- 
dated, and running into a point above. — In all the particulars just enumerated, the Negro 
structure approximates unequivocally to that of the Monkey. It not only differs from the 
Caucasian model, but is distinguished from it in two respects; the intellectual characters 
are reduced, the animal features enlarged, and exaggerated. In such a skull as that repre- 
sented in tlie eighth plate, which^ indsedf km been particularly selectedf became U u sirmply 
ehmacierizedj no person, however little conversant with natural history or physiology, could 
fail to recognize a decided approach to the animal form. This inferiority of organization 
is attended with corresponding inferiority of faculties ; which may be proved, not so much 
by the unfortunsto beings who are degraded by slavery, as by every fact in the past history 
lyad present condition of Africa.” - 

Thus much for the cranial physique of the genuine tropical Ifegro. 
The tribes ot ‘Western Afric% present us with higher forms of the 
skull, and less degraded physical and intellectual traits. These 
tribes, divided by a recent writer and zealous missionary, the Rev. 
J . L. Wilson, into the Senegambians, and the ITorthern and Southern 
Guineans, for the most part dwell in small isolated communities, 
each composed of a few villages, and having an aggregate population 
varying from two to thirty thousand^ Even the kingdoms of Ashantee 

^ Op. cit., pp. 242, 8, 4-6. 

^ Ethuographic View of Westom Africa. 
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and Dahomey, the largest political organizations of Western AMca, 
are not snperior in population and extent of territory to some of the 
smaller European kingdoms. According to Wilsof, the inhabitants 
of this region have fixed habitations, cultivate the soil, have herds 
of domestic animals, and have made very considerable progress in 
most of the mechanic arts. That the various tribes differ remarkably 
from each other in physiognomical characters, will be seen from the 
following condensed notice of some of the principal families. 

The Mandingoes, a commercial people occupying the country in 
which the Mger takes its rise, extending through the kingdoms of 
Bambouk, Bambara, and Wuli, and, in smaller or larger groups, cover- 
ing all the country from Jalakonda to the sea-coast, are described by 
WiLSOX as “ men of tall stature, slender, but well-proportioned, black 
complexion, and woolly hair, but with much more .regular features 
than belong to the true Ifegro.’' According to GonuBEBEy, they 
resemble more the blacks of India, than those of Africa.^® ‘^ The 
appearance of the Mandingoes,'’ says Major Laino, ^^is engaging; 
their features are regular and open ; their persons well-formed and 
comely, averaging a height rather above the common.” ' 

The Fulahs inhabit Fuladu, north-west of Manding, the region 
between the sources of the Senegal and Mger, and the three large 
Senegambian provinces, Futa-Torro, Futa-Bondu, and Futa-Jallon, 
extending also towards the heart of Soudan. The origin and purity 
of this peculiar people have been much discussed. Linguistically 
and physically, they are distinct from the surrounding tribes over 
whom they rule. They deny their Negro origin, and consider them- 
selves a mixed race. However, their physical type of character is 
too permanent, and of too long standing, to admit of the idea of an 
intermixture. In all mixed races, there is a strong and constant 
tendency to one or the other of the parent types, and it is difficult to 
point out a mixed breed that has held an intermediate character for 
any considerable time, especially when it has been entirely cut oflt* 
from the sources whence it derived its being. But the Fulahs arc 
now, in all their physical characteristics, just what they have been 
for many centuries. And it would seem, therefore, that their com- 
plexion, and other physical traits, entitle them to as distinct and 
independent a national character as either the Arab or Negro, from 
the union of which it is supposed that they have received their 
origin.” Goldberey informs us that the color of their skin is a 
kind of reddish black ; their countenances are regular, and their 
hair is longer, and not so woolly, as that of the common Negroes ; 


Travels in Africa, Vol, 1. p. 74. 


Wilson, op. cit, p. 7. 
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tiieir langEage is altogether different from that of the nations hj 
whom they arc surrounded — it is more elegant and sonorous.’' 
Molmeb *5 relying upon traditions extant about the Senegal^ thinks 
that the Fulahs migrated along with the Jalofs from Iforth Africa^ 
whence they were expelled by the Moors.” D'Eighthal assigns 
them a Malayan, origin but the inquiries of Hodgsoh negative^ 
this opinion.^ The Jalofs, a compact and limited people, occupying 
all the maritime districts of Senegambia, as well as a large part of 
the interior, number one million souls, who are distributed into four 
sections, — those of Cayor, Sin, Salem, and Brenk. They are the 
most northern, as well as the most comely, of all the west-coast 
Negroes, and, according to G-oldbeery, are robust and well-made ; 
their features are regular; their color a deep and transparent black ; 
hair crisped and woolly ; nose rather round ; lips thick.^ The Vai 
family, comprising the Timanis, Bulloms, Deys, Condoes, Golahs, 
and Mendas, is one of the principal families of North Guinea, They 

are very black, of slender frames, but with large and well-formed 
heads, and of a decidedly intellectual east of countenance.” The 
Manou, or Kroo family, comprises the Bassas, Fish, Kroo proper, 
Sestos, Grebo, Drewin, and St. Andrew's people, tribes occupying 
the Liberian coast, between the Bassa and St. Andrew's rivers. 

The person of the Krumah is large, square-built, and remarkably 
erect. He has an open -and manly countenance, and his gait is 
impressively dignified and independent. His head, however, is 
small and peaked, and is not indicative of high intellectual capa- 
city.” The Quaquas, with dark complexions, and very large, round 
heads; the Ashantees, of the Inta or Amina family, , presenting 
more decided Negro characteristics than -the other tribes of this 
region ; the Dahomey family ; and finally, the Benin tribes, a very 
black race of savages, inhabiting the country between. Lagos and 
the Kamerun Mountains, complete our rapid glance at the people 
of Northern Guinea. 

Tke above-mentioned families are represented in the Mortonian 
Collection, by skulls of frie Mina, Dey, Greho, Bassa, Golah, Pessah, 
Kroo, and Eboe tribes. 

The Golah skull (No. 1093), is remarkable for its massiveness and 
density. The calvaria is well-formed, expanding from the frontal 

360 Op. cit, Vol, I. p. 72, 351 Voyages en Afrique, t. I. et II. 

262 Hi.stoire et Origine des Foulahs on Fellans. Par Gustave d’Eiclitlial — in M^moires 
de la Sociigtig Ethnologique, t, I. 

263 Notes on Northern Africa, the Sahara and Sondan. By Wm. B. Hodgson New 
York, 1844 

Op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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region back towards the occiput, which is flat and shelYing. The 
two halves of the os frontis form a double inclmed plane, whose 
summit coincides with the sagittal suture. The basis craniids full 
and round, and the mastoid processes large; nasal bones flat, and 
falling in below the glabella; orbits large, and widely separated; 
malar bones laterally prominent. This latter feature, in conjunction 
with the double inclination of the os frontis, gives to the head a 
pyramidal form. The superior maxilla is distinctly everted at the 
alveolar margin. Another head of the same tribe is longer and 
narrower, and, in consequence of the flatness of the malar bones, has 
less of the pyramidal form. — The calvaria of a Pessah skull {No, 
1096) is oblong in figure; the forehead flat, and receding; super- 
ciliary ridges ponderous; malar bones large and flat; upper jaw 
everted ; lower jaw retracted, occiput protuberant. In a Eroo head 
(No. 1098), I find the forehead broad and high; the calvaria regu- 
larly arched, and having its greatest diameter between the anterior 
and inferior parts of the parietalia ; the occipital region flat and 
shelving downwards and forwards to a small foramen magnum; 
mastoid processes large; face very broad; malar bones shelving 
slightly like those of the Eskimo; inter-orbital space very large; 
upper jaw slightly everted ; teeth rather small, and vertical ; zygo- 
matic fossae deep. In another Eroo skull, the vertex is flat, the 
forehead recedent; and the jaws more prognathous. The calvaria 
of a Dey skull is narrow in front and hroad posteriorly, with a flat 
vertex; face small, regular, and compact, and, were it not for the 
projection of the superior alveolus, might be considered as almost 
European. The skull of an Ehoe (No. 1102), presents characters 
similar to those just detailed. It does not coincide with the physical 
descriptions of these people recorded by Oldfielu in the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal (October, 1835), and by Edwards in his 
Sietorg of the West Indies, but is chiefly remarkable for the great 
obliquity of the orbital opening, and the unusual smallness of tlie 
mastoid processes. 

Between North and South Guinea, the Eamerun Mountains 
appear to form a natural ethnographic line of division, rising as 
they do some fourteen thousand feet above the sea-level, and pre- 
senting upon their northern aspect the Old Eabardian language, 
and upon their southern, the Dual! — two dialects which, according 
to Mr. Wilson, are as difierent from each other, with the exception 
of a few words that they have borrowed by frequent inteivcommum- 
cation, as any two dialects tiiat might be selected from the remotest 
parts of the country. All along the coast, from the Eamerun to the 
Cape of Good Hope, an extraoiflinaiy diversity 6{ physical type pre- 
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v'ails aiaoEg the inhabitaiits. Thus,, in the Gabun alone, Wilsoh 
dieliBgiiishes at least five very marked lypes. . There is the 
Jewkh type, where the profile is strikingly Jewish, the complexion 
either a pale or reddish brown, the head well-formed, figure slender, 
But well-formed, and the hair nearly as woolly as that of the pure 
Jfegro. 2. There is another, .that may be regarded as the luldh 
type, where the sUture is of middle size, complexion a dark brown, 
the face- oval, and features regular, the hair in some cases crisp or 
woolly, and in others soft and even silky. 3. The Kaffir where 
the is large and strong, the complexion a reddish-bromm, the 
lips thick, hut not turned out, the nose somewhat dilated, hut not 
flat like the Negro, the hands and feet well-formed, but the hair is 
crisp or woolly. 4. A type corresponding to the description given 
of the Kamerun and Corisco men, and in some cases showing a 
decided approximation to the features of the Somaulis, represented 
in Prichard’s work on the physical history of Man. 5. What may 
be regarded as an approximation to the true Negro type, the most 
striking instance of which we have ever seen, is that of a man by 
the name of Toko, whose likeness is to be found in the JDay-Star, 
for 1847. But even this shows a much better formed head, and a 
more intelligent countenance, than belongs to the pure Negro.” 

In a Benguella skull in the Collection (No. 421), the forehead is 
broad and capacious, the calvarial arch full and regular, the posterior 
region appears elongated in consequence of the angle formed by the 
junction of a large Wormian piece and the occiput proper ; 'face regu- 
lar, superior maxillse prognathous. A Mozambique skull (No. 423), 
resembles in form that of the Benguella and Kroos. In another 
Mozambique head (No, 1245), however, the forehead is narrower 
and higher. A cast of a Mozambique, skull, recently added to the 
Collection, presents an exceedingly low and degraded form. Three 
Hottentot heads are long, compressed anteriorly ; foreheads low ; the 
whole face small and prognathous, the slope, from the glabella to 
the upper alveolus, being continuous; the occipital region protube- 
rant Only one of these heads approximates the pyramidal form. 
Two Kaffir skulls are characterized by high, peaked foreheads ; the 
sagittal suture marked by a prominent ridge, and the calvaria pyra- 
midal in form, Two Hova skulls have the base long and narrow, 
the vertex flat, the orbits narrow and high, and the superior maxillse 
prominent • • ’ 

The reader wili obtain some idea of the different cranial forms of 
Africa, by glancing at the annexed cuts (Figs. 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58), 
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from tiie works of Morton, Prichard, and Martin, and 
inting a few of botk the higher and lower conformations 


Mozambique. 


Bushman. 


Mummied Negress, 


Creole Negro. 


Passing from Africa to America by tbe way of tbe Canary Isles, 
we encounter a peculiar type or form of skull — that of the ancient 
Guanches, who inhabited these Isles before they fell into the posses- 
sion of the Spaniards. The annexed cut (Fig. 59, on next page,) 
shows that this type is neither African nor American, but appertains 


rather to. the Caucasian” family, as sug- 
gested by Cuvier, in his obseivations npoii 
the Vmm Eottentotte^ This opinion is con- 
firmed by a Guanche skull in the Mortoniaii 
Collection. 

Through Crania Americana^ it has long 
been known to the scientific world that a 
remarkable sameness of osteological cha- 
racter pervades all the American tribes 
from Hudson’s Bay to Terra del Fuego. It 
is equally well known, that the researches of Humboldt and Gallatik 
have demonstrated a conformity not less remarkable in the language 
and artistic tendencies of these numerous and widely-scattered ^ abo-' 
ligines. Dr. Mortok divides the American race into two great 
families — the Tolteean, possessing a very ancient- demi-civilization, 
and the Barbarous tribes. The latter, he sub-divides into the Appa- 
lachian, Brazilian, Patagonian, and Fuegian branches. The Appa- 
lachians are characterized by a rounded head ; large, salient, and 
aquiline nose; dark-brown and very slightly oblique eyes; large 
and straight mouth, with nearly vertical teeth; the whole face 
triangular. The physical traits of the Brazilian group differ hut 
little from those of the Appalachian. A larger and more expanded 
nose, and larger mouths and lips, seem to constitute the only dif- 
ference. Tali statures, fine forms, and indomitable courage distin- 
guish the Patagonian group. The Fuegians have large heads, broad 
faces, small eyes, clumsy bodies, large chests, and ill-shaped legs. 

As the cranial type- or standard representative of these American 
Barbaroif I have selected the head of a Cotonay, or Black-foot chief; 

named the “Bloody Hand” (Fig. 60). 
It is from the upper Missouri, and 
was presented by J. J. Audubon, 
Esq. (No. 122T of the Gollection). 
The following extract from the Crania 
AmeTieam \Yi\\ serve to" give' the rea- 
der a general idea of the cranial pecu- 
liarities’ of the American type, while 
a comparison with the subjoined fig- 
ures will show how extensively this 
type hm been distributed over our 
continent. 

“After examining a great number of skulls, I find that the nations 
eaat of th e Alleghany Mountains, together with the cognate tribes, 

. M M^moires Aa Maseam tl’Sistowe natojfelk,, t Mi. 
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Fig. 69. 
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hiatory Great Lake districts embraciiig 


have tie bead more elongated than any other Americans. This 
remark applies especially to tie great Lenape stock, the Iroquois, 
and' the Cherokees. To the west of the Mississippi, we again meet 
with the elongated head in the Mandans, Eicaras, Assinaboins, and 
some other tribes. Tet even in these instances, the eharacterutie 
trmmtion of the occiput is more or less obvious, while many nations 
east of the Eocky Mountains have the rounded head so characteristic 
of the race, as the Osages, Ottoes, Missouris, Dacotas, and numerous 
others. The same conformation is common in Florida; but some 
of these nations are evidently of the Toltecan family, as both their 
characters and traditions testify, ■ The head of the Charibs, as well 
of the Antilles as of Terra Firma, are also naturally rounded ; and 
we trace this character, so far as we have had opportunity for exami- 
nation, through the nations east of the Andes, the Patagonians and 
the tribes of Chili. In fact, the flatness of the occipital portion of the 
cranium will probably be found to characterize a greater or less 
number of individuals in eveiy existing tribe, from Terra del Fuego 
to the Canadas.^^ If these skulls be viewed from behind, w^e observe 
the occipital outline to be moderately curved outwards, wide at the 


It is pleasing to obserYe_ the nnabated energy and zeal ■which the Professor of History 
-and English Literature in University College, Toronto (already, as we have seen, celebrated 
for his archeological and ethnological researches in Scotland), still bestows upon Ms 
favorite study, in his new Canadian home. In a recent No. of the Canadian Journal of 
Indmiry, Science, and Art (November, 1856), of which he is the editorial head, the reader 
will hnd, from his pen, an interesting account of the Diuovery of Indian Remains in Canada 
West. From this article I select the following'paragraph, from its bearing upon the sub- 
ject-matter presented in the text above : “No indications/* says Prof- W., “have yet been 
noticed of a race in Canada corresponding to the Brachy-cephalic or square-headed mound- 
builders of the Mississippi, although such an approximation to that type undoubtedly 
prevails throughout this continent as, to a considerable extent, to bear out the conclusions 
of Dr. Morton, that a conformity of organization is obvious in the osteological structure 
of the whole American population, extending from the southern Fuegians, to the Indians 
skirting the Arctic Esquimaux. But such an approximation — and it is unquestionably no 
more — still leaves open many important questions relative to the area and race of the 
ancient mound-builders. On our northern shores of the great chain of lakes, crania of the 
more recent brachy-cephalic type have unquestionably been repeatedly found in compara- 
tively modem native graves. Such, however, are the exception, and not the rule. The 
prevailing type, so far as my present experience extends, presents a very marked predomi- 
nance of the longitudinal over the parietal and vertical diameter; while, even in the 
exceptional cases, the brachy-cephalic characteristics fall far short of those so markedly 
distinguishing the ancient crania, the distinctive features of which some observers have 
affirmed them to exhibit. In point of archaeological evidence of ancient occupation, more- 
over, our northern sepulchral disclosures have hitherto revealed little that is calculated to 
add to our definite knowledge of the past, although the traces of ancient metallurgie arts 
suggest the probability of such evidence being found. IThe discovery of distinct proofs 
of the ancient extension of the race of the mound-buildm^ into these northern and eastern 
regions, would furnish an addition of no slight importance to our matciials for the primeval 


oceipital protuberances, and full from those points to the opening 
.of the ear. ■ From the parietal protuberances there is a slightly 
curved slope to -the vertex, producing a conical, or rather a wedge- 
shaped outUne. Humboldt has remarked, that Hhere is no race on 
the globe in which the frontal bonO' is so mucb pressed backwards, 
and in which the forehead is so small.' It must be observed, how- 
ever, that ihe lowness of the forehead is in some measure compen- 
sated by its bre^adth, which is generally considerable.' The flat 
forehead was' esteemed heautiful among a vast number of tribes ; 
and this fancy has been the principal incentive to the moulding 
of the head by art. Although the orbital cavities are large, the 
eyes themselves are smaller than in Europeans ; and Feisiee asserts 
that the Puelch4 women he saw in Chili were absolutely Mdeous from 
the smallness of their eyes. The latter are also deeply set or sunk 
in the head ; an appearance which is much increased by the low and 
prominent frontal ridges. .... What has been , said of the bony 
orbits obtains with surprising uniformity; thus the superior margin 
is but slightly curved, while the inferior may he compared to an 
inverted arch. The lateral margins form curves rather mediate 
between the other two. This fact is the more interesting on account 
of the contrast it presents to the oblong orbit and parallel margins 
observable in the Malay. The latter conformation, however, is 
sometimes seen in the American, but chiefly in those skulls which 
have been altered by pressure to' the frontal bone. — The nose con- 
stitutes one of the strongest and most uniform features of the Indian 
countenance; it mostly presents the decidedly arched form, without 
being strictly aquiline, and still more rarely flat. — The nasal cavities 
correspond to the size of the nose itself; and 
the remarkable acuteness of smell possessed .by 
the American Indian has been attributed to the 
great expansion of the olfactory membrane. 
But the perfection of this sense, like that of 
hearing among the same people, is perhaps 
chiefly to. be attributed to its constant and as- 
siduous cultivation. The cheek-bones are large 
and prominent, an4 incline rapidly towards the 
lower jaw, giving the face an angular conforma- 
tion. The upper jaw is often elongated, and 
Sac nmok inelmed outwards, but the teeth are for 

: .eaief, t . . 

the most part vertical. The lower jaw is broad 
and ponderous, and truncated in front The teeth are also very 
aige, and seldom decayed ; for among the many that remain in the 
skulls in mj possession, very few present .'any marks of disease, 
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alttougii ttey are often m’ncli worn down by attrition in tbe masti- 
cation of hard substances.” 

The Peruvian skull is remarkable for its small size, and also, 
as just observed, for its quadrangular form. . The occiput is greatly 
compressed, sometimes absolutely vertical; the sides are swelled 
out, and the forehead is somewhat elevated, but very retreating. 
The capacity of the cavity of the cranium, derived from the measure- 
ment of many specimens of the pure Inca race, shows a singularly 
small cerebral mass for an intelligent and civilized people. These 
heads are remarkable not only for their smallness, but also for their 
irregularity ; for in the whole series in my possession, there is but 
one that can be called symmetrical. This irregularity chiefly con- 
sists in the greater projection of the occiput to one side than the 
other, showing in some instances a surprising degree of deformity. 
As this condition is as often observed on one side as the other, it is 
not to be attributed to the intentional application of mechanical 
force ; on the contrary, it is to a certain degree common to the whole 
American race, and is sometimes no doubt increased by the manner 
in which the child is placed in the cradle.” 

From the preceding paragraph, it will be seen that Dr. Morton 
considered the asymmetry of the Peruvian head to be congenital. 
In a subsequent* essay he concluded that this deformity was the 
result of pressure artificially applied.®^® According to Eivero and 
Tsghudi, this deformity can be demonstrated upon the mummied 
foetus. It must, therefore, be regarded as the natural form of a 
primeval race. This opinion is confirmed by the following extract 
from a letter of Dr. Lund, of Copenhagen, addressed to the His- 
torical and Geographical Society of Brazil, concerning some organic 
remains discovered in the calcareous rocks in the Province of Minas 
Qeraes, Brazil. 

“We know,” says he, “that the human figures found sculptured in the ancient monu- 
ments of Mexico represent, for the greater part, a singular conformation of head, — being 
entirely without forehead — the cranium retreating backwards immediately abore the super- 
ciliary arch. This anomaly, which is generally attributed to an artificial disfiguration of the 
head, or the taste of the artist, now admits a more natural explanation ; it being now proved, 
by these authentic documents,' that there really existed on this continent a race exhibiting 
this anomalous conformation.” ^eo 

Many curious facts might be mentioned in this connection, show- 
ing that not a few of the artificial deformations of the head witnessed 
in certain races of men, are in reality imitations of once natural types. 

“ We know,” says Ameuke Thieery, “ that the Huns used artificial means for giving 
Mongolian physiognomy to their children; they flattened the nose with fimily-straiUed 

Ethnography and Archaeology of the American xiborigines. Silliman’s Journal, 
Novemher, 1846. 

s®® This letter was tranaiated by Lieut. Btirain, U.-B. N., and a synopsis of itpublisliid in 
the Aft the Fhilada. Acad. Nat 
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Ifnea ribbons, and pressed the head to make the cheek-bones projecting. What coiiM b® 
the reasonable cause of this barbaroas castom, if not the effort to approach a form, ■which, 
among the Hmis, was held in greater regard — in a word, the aristocratic race? 'The pur- 
pose quoted by the Roman authors, to get the helmet better fixed on the head, is scarcely 
credible. It seems more probable, that when the Mongols were masters of the Huns, the 
^longnlian physiognomy was the prize attached to aristocratic distinctions; they- ednse- 
qucmtly tried to approach this form, and considered it an honor thus to deform themselves, 
la o-rder to resemble the reigning nation. This is most likely the cause of those unnatural 
deformaiions which historical writers so particularly describe.’^ 

This opinion is also entertained bj Profs. Retziijs^® and Escii- 
EiCHT.^ Zeune thus expresses his view’'s upon this interesting 
subject: 

“Though some naturalists presume that the flatness of the Huanca skull and the height 
of the Natchez skull are produced by artificial pressure when young, yet contends 

against this icie-a, on page 37 of bis ‘Natural Difference in Face../ translated by Sommbeihq, 
as does also Gatlin in his ‘North American Indians,’ and I am of the opinion that if there 
did not already exist a disposition to these forms in nature, the different nations could 
never have conceived the idea of carrying it to extremes.” 

The following extract from a letter addressed to Dr. J. H. B, McClel- 
lan, bj Mr. George Gibbs, Indian Agent/dated Fort Vancouver, Ore- 
gon, Deceiiiber 17, 1855, will be read with interest in this connection : 

“Let me point out to you one thing to be noted as regards skulls from this part of the 
country, ■which was brought to my notice by an article in Schoolcraft’s book. I forget by 
whom. Among ten figures given, are Chinook skulls unfiattme.d. Skulls from the region 
where that practice prevails, which are in the natural state, are those of slaves, and though 
possibly born among the Chinooks, or other adjacent tribes, are of alien Mces. The cha- 
racteristics must not be assumed therefore from these. The practice prevails, generally, 
from the mouth of the Columbia to the Dalles, about 180 miles, and from the Straits of 
Fuca on the north to Coos Bay, between the 42d and 43d parallel south. North-ward of the 
Straits it diminishes gradually to a mere slight compression, finally confined to women, and 
abandoned entirely north of ^lilbank Sound. So east of the Cascade Mountains, it dies out 
in like manner. Slaves are usually brought from the south — I should rather say were, for 
the foreign slave trade has ceased, though not the Soraestic (I am not talking of home poli- 
tics) — and the Klamath and Shaste tribes of California probably furnished many for tliis 
country, while captives from here were taken still north, and from I’uget’s Sound as far 'as 
the Russian possessions. The children of slaves were not allowed to flatten the skull, and 
therefore these round Heads indicate, not the liberty-loving Puritan of the tv'ost, but the 
serf. I mention this, because in minute comparisons it is proper to take all precautions to 
insure genuineness. Skulls taken from large cemeteries, or from sepulchres of ■whatever 
form erected with care, may be deemed authentic, saving always the chance of intermar- 
riage with distinct tribes, which is usual, because the bodies of slaves are left neglected in 
the woods ; the Chinooks, for instance, preferring to buy wives from the Chilinlis or Cowlitz, 
tribes of Behlish origin. If I get, time to finish my general report this winter, you -udll find 

® Quoted by Prof. Hetzius from Burckhardt’s "German translation of Thierry’s work, 

Attila Schildeningen aus der GescMehte des fiinften Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1852.” See a 
paper “ On artificially formed Skulls from the Ancient World,” by Prof. Retzius, in Pro- 
ceedings of Philada. Acad, Nat. Sciences, for September, 1855. 

J® Phr^mdogien beddmd Mn en Anatomisk sbtndpunkt. Af Prof. A Retzius. 

2«Angaaeride Bcty^Iningen af Hjerneskallens og hole Hovedets Formforskjellighed. 
^Skand. Naturf. S'alisk. Fordhanii) 



forther details, supposing always you are not tired of these. I hare ueTer been aWe to get 
an authenticated skull of a white half-breed. These also are uever flattened, the pride 
of intercourse in the mother preserving to the child the attributes of the superior race.” ^ 

Figs. 62, 68, 64, and 66, following, represent, respectively, the 
head of a Creek chief, in the possession of Dr. l?roTT, of Mobile ; the 
skull of a Sioux or Dacota warrior (InTo. 605) ; the skull of a Seminole 


Creek Chief. 


Dacota Warb-ioe, 


Ancient Mound-builube. 


Seminole Waeeioe, 


"Pbeuvians. 

See Proceedings of Philada. Acad. Nat. Sciences, March, 1866. 
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warrior, slain at tie battle of St. Josephs, in June, 1836 (Ko. 604); 
and tie craninm of an ancient monnd-bniMer (ITo. 1512), ^tfonnd by 
Dr. Datis and Mr. Squibr, in a monnd iff tie Scioto Valley, Ohio, 
and described and figured by them in tbeir Aneient MonumenU of the 
Jfwimpp P'aZZey, PL XLVn. and XLVro 
: The general foiin of the Peruvian skull is shown in Figs. 66 
and 6T {retro)* 

The cranial types of Oeeanica still remain to be discussed. With 
my limits already overswelled, I can but allude in the briefest man- 
ner to a few of the more important and striking skull-forms of this 
vast region, which has been anthropologically divided by Jacqui- 
into three great sections, viz. : 1* AustraUa, comprehending 
New Holland and Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land; 2. Polynesia, 
embracing Micronesia and Melanesia, or, in other words, the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, from the west coast of America to the Philip- 
pines and the Moluccas; and 3. Malayeia^ comprising the Sunda, 
Philippine, and Molucca islands — the East Indies, or Indian Archi- 
pelago of the geographer. 

According to Prichard, the numerous types of this immense 
region differ decidedly from each other, and also from those of the 
old and new world. , jACQumoT, however, affirms that the Polyne- 
sians do not differ sensibly from the American tribes.®'’^ Blanchard 
also speaks of ^^une grand analogie entre les peuples de la Polynesia 
et ceioc de rAmerique.”^ The correctness of this opinion Dr. Nott 
positively denies, resting his negation upon a comparison of the skulls 
of the two raees.^® Blumbnbach, Desmoulins, and Pickirinu assure 
us that the Polynesians belong to the Malay stock. Such an affilia- 
‘ tion Crawfurd clearly disproves. 

Jacquinot thus characterizes the Polynesian race : Skin tawny, 
of a yellow' color w^ashed with bistre, more or less deep ; very light 
in some, almost brown in others. Hair black, bushy, smooth, and 
sometimes frizzled. Eyes black, more split than open, not at all 
oblique. Nose long, straight, sometimes aquiline or straight; nos- 
trils large and open, which makes it sometimes look flat, especially 
in women and children ; in them, also, the lips, w^Hch in general 
are long and curved, are slightly prominent. Teeth fine, incisors 


Voyage au Pole Sud, Zoologie, t. 2. Observations sur les Races Humaines de I’AnK^rique 
MiSrldionale et de rOe^anie. 

«8 0p. cii 

2^ Voyage an Pole Sad, Antbropologie ; Rexte, p. 68. In the same paragraph, however, 
be says, *'Nous pensons qn’H existe entre eax des caractferes distinctifs, des caractbres 
appr6ciables dans la forme du crane.” 

Types of Mankind, p. 438. 
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large. Clieek-bones large, not Mient; enlarging the face, which, 
nevertheless, is longer than wide.’.' 

This description is confirmed hj most of the travellers who have 
visited the region under consideration. ‘‘All voyagers, however,” 
says Moeton, “have noticed the great disparity that exists hetween 
the plebeians and the aristocratic class, as respects stature, feature^, 
and complexion. The privileged order is mnch fairer and much 
taller than the other; their heads are better developed, and their 
profile shows more regular features, including the arched and aquiline 
nose.”^ ' ■ ' ' 

A slight examination of the skulls in the Moifonian Collection 
representing this race, is sufficient to show, that While a general 
resemblance of cranial forms prevails throughout this region, yet 
considerable variations in type can be readily pointed out. A 
glance at the beautiful plates of Dumoutier’s “Atlas” serves to 
confirm this conclusion. 

The head of a Kanaka, of the Sandwich Islands,-^ a race of people 
“the most docile and imitative,. and 
perhaps also the most easy of in- 
struction, of all the Polynesians”— 
appears to me to afford a good idea 
of the general cranial type of Poly- 
nesia^ The head (Fig. 68) is elon- 
gated; the forehead recedent; the 
face long and oval; the breadth 
between the lOrbits considerable; 
the alveolar margin of the supe- 
rior maxillary slightly prominent ; 
the lower jaw large and regularly 
rounded. The breadth and shortness of the base and the peculiar 
flatness of the sub-oceipital region give to 'the whole head an elon- 
gated or drawn-out appearance. 

This peculiarity of the hasi-occipital portion of the head is still 
better shown in Figs, 69 and 70, on next page, which represent the 
cranium of a Sandwich Islander, who died in the Marine Hospital at 
Mobile, while under the care of Drs. Levert and Mastin. “ This 
skull,” says Hr. Hott, “was presented to Agassiz and myself for 
examination, without being apprised of its history. Notwithstand- 
ing there w^as something in its form which appeared unnatural, yet 
it resembled, more than any other race, the Polynesian; and as such 
we did not hesitate to class it. It turned out afterwards that we 
were right ; and that our embarrassment had been produced by an 

Crania Americana, p. 69. ^ 


Fig. 68. 
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Fig. 69. Fig. 7< 
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Sandwich Islandee. 


Yektioad Yiew of Same. 


artificial flattening of tlie occiput; Yfliieli process tlie Islander, 
while at the hospital, had told Drs. Levert and Mastin, was 
habitual in 'iiis fiimily. The profile view betrays less protube- 
rance of brain behind, and the vertical view more compression 
of occiput, than belongs generally to his race; but still there 
remains enough of cranial characteristics to mark his Polynesian 
origin ; even were not the man's history preserved, to attest the 
gross depravity of his animal prof)ensities.’' 

pjg Pig. 71, reduced from Plate 32 of Dii- 

moutier’s Atlas, represents the head of a 
k native of Mawi, one of the small islands 

n I Sandwich group. This head appears 

to me to possess a somewhat higher ,de- 
than is seen ill the two pre- 

^ cannibal, in the Mortonian 
Collection (So. 1531), from Christina Island 
—one of the Marquesas — exhibits a iiar- 

Sandwich Islander. it . 

row, dqlicho-cephalic form ; the frontal re- 
gion flat and narrow; the posterior region broad and ponderous; 
the face massive and roughly marked ; the superior maxilla more 
everted than in the Sandwich Islander; altogether a low and brutal 
Pig - 12 ^ form, though the internal capacity is as 

high as 90.5 cubic inches. This head re- 
/ i\ A Bcmbles in several respects the skull of a 

/■ tribe (ISrukaHva), figiired 

% V Dumoutier on his 29th Plate. It ditto rs 

from the latter in having a somewhat re- 
traded lower jaw ; a feature which approxi- 
Malay head figured heloiv. 
Fig. 72 represents one of a collection of 
Nukaiiitan. crania brought by Dumoutiur from the 




Sandwich Islandbe. 
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Mcient ossBaries in the Island of 15’nkaliiva. Blanchakb has care- 
fnlly studied this collection, and also a series of Marquesan crania 
in the Galerie Anthropologiqne dm Musenm d’Histoire ISTatnrelle/’ 
He informs ns that — 

« Comparativement aiix crkaes des Europ^ens, cmx des naturels des Sles Marquises se 
BaoEtrent beaticotip pins rltr^cis et plus arrondis rers le sommet. Le frontal fuit non- 
senlement en arri^re, mais aussi sur les c6tds. Cet os est ainsi arrondi et n’offre en ancune 
fa§OB ce in4plat gdndral qn’on observe ordinairement dans les t4tes des Europdens, avec des 
nuances §, la v4ritd trfes-notables- 

“ En mesurant la bauteur du cr^ne des Noukabiviens du bord infdrieur du maxillaire 
snpdrieur ^ Fangle de la demibre naolaire on depuis Tapophyse mastoidienne Jusqu’au bord 
median du coronal ^ son insertion avec les paridtaux, et comparant cette mesure avec celle 
de Fdpaisseur dn cr^ne prise de la partie la plus avancde du frontal ^ Torigine de r occi- 
pital, nous avons trouvd cbez plusieurs sujets que cette hauteur dtait ^ peine infdrieure 
^ r^paisseur. Cbez un plus grand nombre cependant, nous avons trouvd la largeur du 
cr^e, consid4r4 par le c6t4, d’environ un huiti^me sup^rieiire ^ la hauteur, et m^ine un 
pen pins, cbez denx on trois individus. De ce cdtd il y a done des differences individuelles 
assez prononcees. 

. « Le coronal dans sa plus grande largeur, prise d^une suture I I’autre, s’est inontre d’une 
etendue sensiblement moindre avec de trfes-14gbres variations, que la hauteur prise de Tori- 
gine des os nasaux ^ la suture mediane des pari^taux. ITn crane de femme seul nous a 
fburni ces deux mesures ^gales. 

« La distance de Fapophyse mastoidienne k Textremite de la m^icboire sup^rieure s’est 
tronvee, cbez tons les cranes de Kanaques, €gale a I’espace compris entre le bord externe 
des deux os jugaux pris k leur insertion avec I’os frontal. 

'‘Dans ce type enfin on constate encore une preeminence bien prononede des apophyses 
zygomatiques une forte saillie des os maxillaires et une forme ovalaire dans la base du 
ertoe, Foccipital etant sensiblement attenud en arrifere. 

" Les t^tes de femmes presentent les m^mes caraetbres que les t^tes d’bommes, les 
in^mes rapports entre les proportions de la boite cranienne, de I’os frontal, etc., avec les os 
d.e la face un pen moins saillants.” 

In Mg. 73 (skull of a Taitian woman), 
the reader has before him the cranial type 
of the Sociely Islands. 

"Hons remarquons,” sayS Blanohabu, “la mSme 
forme g^n^rale de la tSte que cbez les naturels des 
lies Marquises; e’est ^galement une forme pyramidale, 
plu» prononc^e encore que nous ne Favons vu partout 
ailleurs dans la tdte d’homme qui porte sur la planche 
les num^ros 1 et 2; mais ici Fallongement gdn^ral de 
cette t^te nous fait croire II. une particularity tout II fait 
individuelle. M^mes rapports entre la hauteur et la 
longueur du cr&ue que cbez les Kanaques, et cependant, 
vue par le profil, la t^te nous parait plus arrondie cbez les Taitiens, les pariytaux nous 
semblent moins d^primys en arribre. Sous le rapport des proportions de Fos frontal, 
comme cbez les pryeydents, nous avons constaty un peu moins de largeur que de hauteur. 
La saillie des os maxillaires nous paratt aussi plus prononcye cbez le Taitien que cbez le 
Hou&abivien. Ceci est trbs-marquy dans la tSte de femme portant sur la planche XXX les 
immyros 8 et 4. Si Fon mesure la longueur comprise entre Fapophyse mastoidienne et 
Fextrymity -du maxillaire supyrieur, on verra, en portant cette mesure sur Fespace compi'is 


Fig. 73. 



Taitiak. 
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entre les os Jngatis llleiir insertion, qu’elle est manifestement snp^rienre I. cell© qne nous 
avons reoonime snr de /nombreux' cr§.nes de naturels des ilcs Marquises. Cette difference 
est aussi tres-sensible dans le crane d’enfant qni, sur la meme plancbe, port© les nnmfoos 

5 et a” , 

Dumoutiek figures, in Ws beautiful Atlas, several crania from 
Tongataboo and Vavao, of which I select one (Fig. 74), that of 
a Tonga Islander, to represent the skull- 
type of the Friendly Islands. According 
to Blanchard, these crania resemble, in 
their general form or type, those of the 
Mangareviens, Taitians, and other Polyne- 
sians. He assures us that the proportions 
of the calvaria, the prominence of the zygo- 
matic arches, and the maxillary bones, ap- 
pear to be the same in all. Viewed in front, 
"the head of the Tongans partakes of the 
pyramidal form more decidedly than the 
skulls of the other Polynesians. The coro- 
nal region is also a little longer. 

“Si le caractfere,” sajs Blanchaed, **obsei*v4 ici sur quelques indiyidus appartient ^ la 
plus grande masse des habitants de rarchipel des Amis, il deviendra Evident qu’il existe 
ua caractfere anthropologique pour distinguer les Tongans de leurs yoisins de Test, et que 
ce caractfere traduit une supC'riorite relative d’intelligence.” 

A higher forni of the skull than the Tongan, is seen in Fig. 75, 

which represents the head of a Feejee 
Islander, in the Collection of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London. It is 
thus described by Martin : 

“ The forehead is small, and laterally compressed, 
the space occupied by the temporal muscle being 
quite fiat; but the centre of each parietal bone is 
boldly and abruptly convex ; the top of the head, 
or coronal arch, is ridge-lilce, with a slope down- 
ward on each side; the cheek-bones are large and 
deep; the upper margin of the orbits is smooth ; 
and the frontal sinuses are but slightly indicated ; 
the orbits are large, and rather circular; the nasal 
bones are short and depressed, and the nasal ori- 
fice is of remarkable width and extent, as is that 
of the posterior nares also; the alveolar ridge of the superior maxillary bone projects 
moderately ; the lower jaw is very thick and deep ; the posterior angle is rounded, and the 
base of the ramus arched, so that the posterior angle and the chin do not touch a plane: 
the basilar process of the occipital bone is less inclined upward than in five or six European 
skulls examined at the same time : the coronal suture only impinges on the sphenoid bone 
by a quarter of an inch. From the middle of the occipital condyle to the alveolar ridge 
between the two middle incisors, the measurement is four inches and three-eighths ; the 
posterior development of the cranium, beyond the middle of the condyle, three inches and 
three-eighths." , ; 


Fig. 7fi. 



Feejee Islandee. 


Fig. 74. 





Fig. T6 represents tlie lieud of a , native of Mali- ' 76. 

■ oolo, one of the Few Hebrides. . _ 

As we journey westw^ard tow^ard Australia, we 
find the human cranial type changing again in Bi 
the inhabitants of the Vitian Archipelago. A Wj| W|!B 
glance at the figures on plate 33 of Dumoutier's , 

Atlas, shows at once that the Vitian skulls differ 
to some extent from those of the other Polynesian 
races already noticed. The cranium of the former 
is more elongated posteriorly, and the maxillary Maligos.o 
bones are more salient ; the forehead is lowmr and 
more recedent, so that, view^ed in front, the head has less of the pyra- 
midal form. Blanchard has pointed out considerable difterences in 
the dimensiofts of the Vitian, as compared with the other Polynesian 
skulls. He also compares together African and Polynesian crania, 
and observes that if these two great groups resemble each other in 
certain characters, they difier not the less remarkably in others. 

It is obviously impossible for me, in this place, to give an elaborate 
description of the various skull-forms of the Polynesian realm, Sucli 
a description, in the hands of Blanchard, has already grown into an 
octavo volume of nearly three hundred pages. Let it sufiice, there- 
fore, to say, that the traveller, as he visits in succession the numerous 
groups of islands composing the Polynesian realm, is constantly con- 
fronted with interesting and instructive modifications of the funda- 
mental type of this realm. 

The Malay conformation next claims our attention. From the 
heads of this^race in the Mortonian 

Fig. 77. 

Collection, I select Fo. 47, as the 

representative of this widelyidiflfesed \ 

and peculiar type. /v \ \ 


Fig. 77. 


“The skull. of tbe Malay*’ (Fig. 77), says 
Morton, “presents tbe following characters: <\u| 

the forehead is low, moderately prominent, and 
arched ; the occiput is much compressed, and " \ 

often projecting at its upper and lateral parts; 
the orbits are oblique, oblong, and remarkably 

quadrangular, the upper and lower margins ' -J 

being almost straight and parallel; the nasal Malay. 

bones are broad and flattened, or even concave ; 

the cheek-bones are high and expanded ; the jaws are greatly projected ; and the upper jaw, 
together with the teeth, is much inclined outwards, and often nearly horizontal. The teeth 
are by nature remarkably fine, but are almost uniformly filed away in front, to enable them 
to imbibe the color of the betel-nut, which renders them black and unsightly. — The facial 
angle is less thp,n in the Mongol and Chinese ; for the average, derived from a measurement 
of thirteen perfect skulls in my possession, gives about seven ty~three degrees.” 


‘ Crania Americana, p, 66. 
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The exceedingly low and degraded Australian type is shown in 
the following engravings. Fig. 78 (No. 1327 of the Collection) repre- 
sents the skull of a native of Port St. Philip, New South Wales. 
•‘This skull,” says Moeton, ‘‘is the nearest approach -to tne orang 
lype that I have seen.” It is a truly animal head. The forehead^ is 
exceedingly flat and recedent, while the prognathism of the superior 
maxillary almost degenerates into a muzzle. The alveolar arc^. 


Pig. 78. 




Axtstealian. 



Austbalian Of Poet St. Phiwp. 




Ebw Homandee. ■ 


Native op Timoe. 


instead of being roirnd or oval in outline, is nearly square. Tbe wbole 
liead is elongated and depressed along tlie coronal region, the basis 
oranii flat, and the mastoid processes very large and roughly formed. 
The immense orbits are overhung by ponderous superciliary ridges. 
This latter feature is still more evident in Fo. 1451 of the Collection, 
which, thougb vaiying somewhat in type, presents in general the same 
brutal appearance. Kg.79, from Peichaed's ^‘Researches,’’ represents 
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the skiili of an Australian savage, which is in the mnsenin of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. It somewhat resembles Fig. 54 in its general form. 
The longitudinalridge running from the forehead to the occiput, which 
is frequently observed in Australian skulls, is conspicuous in this. 
The ridge formed by the frontal sinuses is likewise prominent, and 
there is a deep notch over the nasal processes of the frontal bone. 
These characters are very strongly marked in the skulls, of the 
Oceanic nations, as in those of the Hew Zealanders and Taitians.^^ 
Figs. 80 and 81 — from Dumoutiee’s “Atlas'" — represent respectively 
a native of Baie Raffle^ on the coast of Hew Holland, and a native of 
Amnoubang, in the Isle of Timor. 

According to Capt. Wilkes, the ^^cast of the (Australian) face is 
between the African and the Malay; the forehead unusually nar- 
row and high; the eyes small, black, and deep-set; the nose much 
depressed at the upper part, between the eyes, and widened at the 
base, which is done in. infancy by the mother, the natural shape 
being of an aquiline form ; the cheek-bones are high, the mouth 
large, and furnished with strong, well-set teeth ; the chin frequently 
retreats; the neck is thin and short." 

“ The general characters of the Australian skull," writes MAjitik, 
“consist in their narrowness, or lateral compression, and in the 
ridge-like form of the coronal arch; the sides of which, however, 
are less roof-like, or flattened, than those of the Tasmanian skull. . > . 
The superciliary ridge projects greatly, giving a scowling expression 
to the orbits, and reminding us of some of tbe larger Apes ; the nasal 
bones, which are exceedingly short, and depressed, sink abrupt!}, 
forming a notch at their union with the frontal hone, which projects 
over them; the forehead is low and retreating; and the external 
orbitary process of the temporal bone is very bold and projecting, 
while the space occupied by the temporal muscle is strongly marked ; 
the orbits are irregularly quadrate ; the cheek-bones are prominent ; 
the face is flat, and seems as if crushed below the frontal bone; the 
external nasal orifice, and that of the posterior nares, are vei^^ ample ; 
the coronal suture terminates as in the skull of the Feejee Islander; 
the lower jaw is more acute at its angle than in the skull just alluded 
to, but it is arched upward at the chin."^ 

In conclusion, I place before the reader six figures, representing 
Tasmanian, Hew-Guinean, and Alforian skulls. They are taken 
from the works of Du Pbkby, Prichakd, Martik, and Dumoutier, 
and are introduced here, not only to complete our survey of cranial 


sn Op. cit, VoL I., p. 299. 


Man and Moiikejs, 812. 
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forniSj but also to exhibit a few of those inferior types through which 
the huinaii family, in obedience to a grand and deeply undeilj ing 
law of organic unity, seeks to connect itself with the great animal 
aeries of which it is the undoubted head and front. 


TasMxINUN (Dumoutiei-’s Atlas), 


5*jkSMAKiA3f, from Western Coast of 
Van Blemen’s Land. (Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London.) 


Tasmaniah (Dumoutier’s Atlas). 


Tasmanian (Prichard’s Researches). 


New Guinean (Dumoutier’s Atlas). 


Aefoueou-Enbamene (Martin’s 
Man and Monke 3 's). 
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Here our rapid panoramic survey of the diversified eranial c'tarae- 
teristics of the human family must terminate. In tliis survey, having 
no theory to establish or defend, I have carefully and impartially pre- 
sented the facts as I have found them, for the most part, indelibly 
traced upon the specimens in the vast Mortonian Collection. Hor 
have I depended upon this Collection alone, as will appear from the 
frequent references to and quotations from the more important of th^ 
numerous works which constitute the literature of my subject. This 
method has been adopted, as affording the best idea of the past his- 
tory, progress, and present condition of craniographic research, and 
its claims to he considered as one of the natural sciences. By such 
a procedure, moreover, the reader has gradually become acquainted, 
as it were, with the zealous and indefatigable workers in this field, 
whose names are intimately associated with many of the facts dis- 
cussed in this essay. Feelings of professional pride prompt me, 
in this place, to refer particularly to two of these laborers, who, with 
careful* hands, have materially assisted in building an Ethnologic 
edifice, whose fair proportions will yet delight and astonish the 
world. The I'esearches of Prichari) and Morton constitute ris^ht 
noble columns guarding the entrance into this edifice. Recog- 
nizing, at an early period of their professional career, the scientific 
claims of medicine — claims seldom perceived by the mass — their 
expansive minds led theni steadily onward, beyond the crowded 
middle-walks of their calling. Both were phyBicians, in the primi- 
tive sense of the word — medical naturalists, whose broad and com- 
prehensive views shed a lustre over the healing art. There is a 
singular propriety in thus coupling the labors and lives- of these 
two philosophers. Their patient, unrestiffg industry and strong 
determinative will enabled them to prove conclusively to the -world, 
as indeed Hunter and others had already done, that, to 4 consider- 
able extent, scientific investigation is not ’bnjy compatible with the 
active daily duties of the physician, but in reality, by inculcating 
close and accurate habits of observation, very often becomes a 
guarantee of success in the performance of those duties. As con- 
firmatory of this; hear what their respective biographers have said 
of them : ^^ Dr. Prichard applied himself,” says Dr. Hodgkin, ‘Hvith 
as much zeal to the practice, as he had done to the study of his 
profession. He established a dispensary. He became physician 
to some of the principal medical institutions of Bristol. He had not 
only a large practice in his own neighborhood, but was often called to 
distant consultations, Notwithstanding the engrossing nature of 
V these occupations, he found. time to prepare and deliver lectures 
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bn Eliysiology and Medicine, and wrote an essay on Fever, and one 
on Epilepsy, and sabsee[nently a larger work on Nervous Diseases.” 
All this, it will be recollected, in addition to his laborious Eesearches 
into the Physical History of Mankind, upon which is based Ms fame 
as an Ethnologist. Of Dr. Morton, Prof. Chas. D. Meigs thus writes; 

MiB medical prctctiee was increasing up to the time of Ms death* He 
had the good sense and prudence to maintain his active and visible 
connection with his profession, while striving in the race for fame as 
a philosopher. He had early begun to make his now celebrated 
collection of crania, with great labor and toil, and inconvenient cost. 
He investigated organic remains : he explained problems in zoology 
and ethnology; he diligently attended the side; he published valuable 
treatises on consumption, on the science of anatomy, and on the 
practice of physic. He served the city gratuitously, as physician to 
the Almslibiise Hospital, and delivered courses of lectures at the 
Pennsylvania Medical College, where he was Professor of Anatomy. 
All these things were done by a man whose family was large, and 
chargeable upon his funds, derivable in chief from his exertions as. 
a physician. Such were the manifold and onerous duties amidst 
which Dr. Morton composed and published his two brilliant cranio- 
logical works, and numerous detached papers on ethnography, hy- 
bridity, and allied subjects. 

Though the lives of these two men present several interesting 
parallels, and though their labors w^ere steadily directed towards 
the same great object, yet they sought that object through different 
channels of research. With laborious hands, Prichard gatliered 
from the records of travel, and frorn numerous pMlological and 
archjeologioal works in various languages, an immense mass of 
material, which he carefully and learnedly digested. With equal 
industry and perseverance, Morton gathered from the receptacles 
of the dead, all over the world, those bony records which he studied 
with such iiiitiring zeal and ‘discrimination. Prichard, the erudite 
scholar, gave to the natural history of man a philosophico-literary cha- 
racter; Morton, the philosophical naturalist, stamped it with the seal 
of the natural sciences. To the ethnological student, the published la- 
bors of these savants will long continue a shining and a guiding light ; 
while the world at large cannot fail to find, in the history of theii 
lives, noble lessons of the power of ceaseless and indefatigable labor* 

Aware of the extreme caution necessary in arriving at conelusions 
in so grave a study as that which has just occupied our attention 
through so many pages, and knowing that every erroneous inference 
must: either directly, or indirectly retard the advancement of Ethno- 

^ ^Jiographical Sketch, &c., Edinburgh Kcw Philosophical Journal, Vol. XLVII. p. 205. 

Memoir, &c., read before Philada. Acad. Kat. Sciences, November 6, 1851. 
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graphy, I have preferred, occasionally, to suggest what appeared to 
me a legitimate induction, rather than to pronounce positively and 
authoritatively upon the facts presented. In the'^same cautious man- 
ner, the following propositions are placed before the reader, as more 
or less clearly derivable from the foregoing facts and arguments. 

1. That cranial characters constitute an enduring, natural, and 
therefore strictly reliable basis upon which to establish a true classi- 
fication of the races of men. 

2. That the value of such characters is determined by their con- 
stancy, rather than by their magnitude. • 

3. That these characters constitute, in the aggregate, typical forms 
of crania. , 

4. That historical and monumental records, and the remains found in 
ossuaries, mounds, &e., indicate a remarkable persistence of these forms. 

5. That this persistence through time, as viewed from a zoological 
stand-point, renders it difiicult, if indeed possible, to assign to the 
leading cranial types any other than specific values. 

6. That, in the present state of our knowledge, however, we are 
by no means certain that such types were primitively distinct. The 
historical period is too short to determine the question of original 
uni^ or diversity of cranial forms. Moreover, this question loses its 
importance in the presence of a still higher one — the original unity 
or diversity of all organic forms. 

7. That diversity of cranial types does not necessarily imply diversity 
of origin. JTeither do strong resemblances between such types infal- 
libly indicate a common parentage; Such resemblances merely express 
similarity of position in the human series.^’'® 


Those who have studied the natural history of man,” says Prof. Deapeb, irf his 
recent admirable work on the ‘Conditions and Course of the Life of Man,’ “ have occupied 
themselves too completely with the idea of fixity in the aspect of human families, and have 
treated of them as though they were perfectly and definitely distinct, or in a condition 
of equilibrium. They have described them as they are found in the various countries of the 
globe, and since these descriptions remain correct during a long time, the general inference 
of an invariability has gathered strength, until some writers are to be found who suppose 
that there have been as many separate creations of man as there are races which can be 
distinguished from each other. We are perpetually mistaking the slow movements of 
Nature foi* absolute rest. We compound temporary equilibration with final equilibrium.” 

This paragraph Lfind in Chapter VII., which is as singularly unhappy in its craniological 
conclusions, as the leading idea of the work, though not novel, is grand and philosophical. 
If the above language of I)r. L. is meant to be applied to geological periods of time, it is 
probably correct ; if it extends not beyond the historical epoch, it is without the support 
of facts. 

« S’ii n’y a qu’une seulo race muable,” writes J. E- Cornay (do Rochefort), “ e’est-^- 
dire pouvant avoir des vari(St^s, il n’y a eu §, la genfese primitive qu’un seul pfere'et qu'une 
seule mfere d^tmt mSme esp^ce. S’il y a plnsimrs tacts immutahles, il y a eu ^ la genfese 
primitive pliisieurs esp^ces de pires et de mhret. Touto la question est done reufennee dans 
la miitahilitS ou dans VimmutabiUti des races* pour arriver ^ la connaissauce du nombre des 


, : 8. ,: That each well-marked cranial tjpe admits of certain variations 
in its ■.individual .characters,- which variations . constitute divergent 
forms. ' 

, : '9. 'That these divergent forms must not he coiifoimded with hybrid 
■ types. Both, it is true, are' produced by modifications in the mode 
■of action of the developing principle; in the former, how^ever, these 
..modifications, depend upon -climatic conditions., in ,, the latter, they 
result from race-ainalganiation. 

■10. That reasons exi.st for considering some, at least, of the so- 
called artificial deform.ations as strictly natural types, .representing 
ver}’' early hiimanita-rian epochs. , 

.. 11. That a regular system of gradation, seems to underlie and .har- 
monize the various cranial forms 'of the human family. 

,■■ 12. ■■ ■That these forms appear to"he' pre-represented or anticipated 

■: in th,e^,various type.s, of skull exhibited by diflerent genera, and .species 
, ' of monkeys. ,. . ' 

, ,1,8. That if w,e regard artificial deform,atio,nB asthe forcedinSita- 
-' tioiis, of .o'.nce natuml types, and upon this' ground admit them in our 
■..systems of. classification, as some writers have done, then the per- 
'....plexing gaps , which n-eem to -break the ’ animal chain- by disp.arting 
man and monkeys-— the group which .stands nearest to m'an— will 
, to-, a ce,rtam, extent be filled, intelligibly. 

esptjces primitives.” {EUm^nU de Morphohgie ffumaine, partie, p. 115; Paris, 1860.) 
'gmtrai Immobility o-f,- race-characters, avd specific forms is pretty well determined for 
, the, historic period. But in this period a remarkable e<|nil,i,brinm of physical conditions 
-.liM been malntamed. In the ante-historic jepoch, the question of the mobility or immo- 
, .bility of cranialj ,in, ccimmo.tt with all organic forms, must .be stndied over a wider time- 
latitude, a.nd.. under altered physical circumstances. If now we recall the .great physio- 
.■'logi-cal. fact,, that 'ttBcier the influence -of the .vital principle, organic -matter assumes a 
: , definite,- though infinitely diversified form (the organic cell and, its developmental modi- 
■. ■.ficatbas), and that this form constitutes .the medium through which all the active, pheno- 
..mena of.li.fe are manifested, and 'if we, furthermore, reflect upon the mass, of evidence 
, -wMch -strongly .tends, to correlate,. if not, indeed, to identify the .vital with the. .physical 
.forces, then- ft will appeal* that the study of s-peeifie forms, when carried through great 
geological .cycles, is, in reality, a study, -not so, much of parentage,, as of the functional or 
dynamical energy of physical conditions. The question of what constitutes species is by 
no means necessarily connected with that of parentage. Naturalists, measuring nature by 
limited periods of time, liave too often Mien into the error of regarding specific sameness 
as a mark of common origin. Very philosophically observes Dr. Leioy: “Naturalists have 
not yet systematized that knowledge through which they practically estimate the value of 
characters Jetennining a species. What maybe viewed as distinct sub-genera by one, will 
be considered as only distinct species by another, and a third may view both as varieties 
or races. In the use of these words, or rather in the attempt to define them, we go too far 
when we associate them with the nature of the origin of the beings in question. We know 
m^iing whatever in relation to the origin of living beings, and even we cannot positively 
d^ny that life connected with some form was not co-eternal with time, space, and matter, 
and that all living beings have not successively and divergingly ascended from the lowest 
(3esmj)iwn of Memmns 0/ Mammalia. Journal Acad. Nat, Sciences, N. S., 

-ii-i.-'1.67.} 
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14. That typical forms of crania increase in nnmher.as we go 

from tlie poles to tlie equator. ® 

15. That the lower forms are found in the regions of excessive cold 
and excessive heat; the higher occupying the middle temperate reo-ion 

16. That cranial forms are inseparably connected with the ph-sics 

of tlie globe. " 

The entire arctic zone is characterized by a remarkable uniformitv 
or sameness of climatic condition and animal distribution. The 
stunted plants e.\'hibit but fe\v specific forms; and where the cold 
is most intense and most prolonged, this uniformitv is most evident 
Here, also, the human cranial type is least varied. Bending his steps 
southward, and traversing the temperate Asio-European continent 
the observant traveller becomes aware of a gradual increase in the 
light and heat ot the sun ; and accompanying this increase he 
beholds a peculiar and much more diversified flora and fama 
At every step, organic forms multiply around him, and monotony 
slowly gives place to variety; a variety, moreover, in which a 
remarkable system of resemblance or representation is pi’eserved 
“The temperate zone,” says Agassiz, “is not characterized, like 
the arctic, by one and the same fauna; it does not form, as the 
arctic does, one continuous zoological zone around the globe.” 
And, again, he says ; “-The geographical distribution of animals 
in this zone, forms several closely connected, but distinct com- 
binations.” How, we have already seen that the globular, cranial 
type ot this region is more varied than the pyramidal form of the 
extreme Horth. The Kalmuck or true Mongolian, the Tartar 
Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish types of skull are all, to a certain 
extent, related, and yet are all readily, distinguishable from each 
other. Each of these groups, again, presents several cranial va- 
rieties. So, among the barbarous aborigines of Horth America, 
notwithstanding the general osteologic. assimilation of their crania’ 
important tribal distinctions can be readily pointed out. It is inte- 
resting also to remark, that in the Turkish area, we are to look for 
the traces of transition from the Mongolian to the European forms 
— a fact singularly in keeping with the statement of Agassiz, that 
the Caspian fauna partakes partly of the Asiatic, and partly of the 
European zoological character. 

It is a general and very well-known fact— first noticed by Bufibn 

that the tauna and flora of the old world are not specifically iden- 
tical v'ith the fauna and flora of the new. Their relationship is 
manifested in an interesting system of representation, or as Sehoinv 
cxjircsscs it, of geographical repetition according to climate. To a 
certain extent, human cranial forms appear also to fall within the. 
limits of this system. As far as my mvn opportunities tor exami-.? ' 
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Datidfl have gone, I haye nbt been able to find a single aboriginal 
American l^e of skull wMcb, in all its essential details, could be 
regarded as strictly identical witb any in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
Australia. The closest approximation between the two hemi- 
spheres, in this respect, is to be found in the Arctic region; and 
it is precisely in this region that the organic species of the two 
worlds resemble each other most closely. The massive, heavy 
skulls of northern temperate Asia and Europe are represented in 
America by those of the Barbarous tribes — decidedly difiFerent, but 
allied forms. So the comparatively small-headed Peruvians repre- 
sent the equally small-headed Hindoos, while tHe American Indian 
type, according to Lieut. Ilahersham, again repeats itself in a most 
curious manner in the Island of Eormosa. 

It would thiis appear, that upon the same general principles, of 
which Humboldt availed himself in dividing the surface of the earth 
into isothermic zones, or that Latreille followed in laying down his 
insect-realms, or that guided Eorbes in the construction of homoiozoie 
belts of marine life, the ethnographer may establish, with equal pro- 
priety, homoioTcephalic zones or realms of men, whose limits, though 
far from being sharply defined, are nevertheless sufficiently well- 
marked to show that nature’s idea of localization and representation 
appertains to man, as to all the numerous and varied forms of life. 

When, at length, our traveller reaches the tropics, he there, under 
tlie calorific and luminous influence of a powerful sun, beholds animal 
and vegetable life revelling in a multiplicity of forms. Human 
cranial types constitute no exception to this statement In the 
African and Polynesian regions of the sun, the races or tribes of 
men, difiering from each other in physical characters, are, as we 
have already seen, quite numerous. The same appears to be true 
also, though in a less marked degree, in northern South America. 
Finally, then, in view of all these leading facts, whose details would 
here be obviously misplaced, may we not conelude that cranial forms 
are definitely related to geographical locality, and its attendant climatic 
conditions ; and may we not, iurihermore, suspect that the unity of such 
forms should be sought neither in a uniformity ofistructural plan, nor 
in the successive development of higher from lower types, nor even 
in the organic cell, the primordial expression of the aniiual and the 
plant, hut in that pervading physical principle whose plastic energy 
attains its maximum in the regions overlying the thermometrie equa- 
tor, and under whose controlling influence all matter — both organic 
and inorganic — assumes a regular and definite form ? 

Philadelphia, j¥b. 697 Lombard St, 
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CHAPT-ER IV. 

ACCLIMATION ; OE, THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OP CLIMATE, ENDEMIC 
AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES, ON THE RACES OF MAN. 

BY J. 0. NOTT, 


IiT the preceding copters, man has been viewed from opposite 
etand-pomt. ; and each new g«„p „f fimls wonld «iom to load more 
“■J, *r«ly to the conclusion, that certain distinct tjpee 
of the human toly mn « ancient and as permanent a. the ifauL 

and Floras which surround them. 

chapter, to investigate the subject of 
Aat IS to say, of Races, in their relations to Climate, 
fei&wic and Epidemic Diseases ; and if it should be made to appear 
^at each t^e of mankind, like a of animals or plants has 

ite appropriate climate or mtion, and that it cannot by any process, 
however gmdu^, or in any number of generations, become full; 
habituated to those of opposite character, another strong confirma- 
tion will be added to the conclusion above alluded to. 

f Physical history of man is beset by numerous 
difficulfies, such as embarrass no other department of Zolgy. Man 
has ^t only a phy»wal,hxx% a moral nature; the latter forming an 
important element in the investigation, and exerting a powfxful 
influence over his physical structure. Inasmuch as we L now 
seeking to ascertain all those agencies which can in any way modify 
the phyaea,! condition of individuals or races, we shall, for conv; 
mence, include, under the general term of aimaW geographical 

t Thia is a loose dsfiaitioB, but we bays uo word in our laug,mge sufficieutly compreheu- 
«re to OBSwer our pu^ose . The Freuch etoploy the o.«.«%hich cove™ the ^d 
the (aud«e) m which an .nimal or plant is placed, includes every n.oE 
influence, belongtng to tte locahty. The reader will therefore excuse me for Lg ai^ 
word jn a new and arbitrary sense. , = ““ 

m • ' ' :■ 
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position^ tabits, social condition, moral influences ; in short, every 
combination of circumstances that can change the constitution of 

The subject of Climate may be divided, mid treated under two 
distinct heads, Physical Climate and Medical Climate. The 
consideration of the former appertains more particularly to the 
naturalist, whose province it is to treat of botanical and zoological 
geography, or the geographical distribution of animals and plants. 
Followed out in all its bearings, this department has been made, by 
Prichard and others, to include the whole physical history of man, 
and to explain all the diversities of type seen iti the human family. 
The latter, or Medical Climate, refers to climate in its effects on the 
body, whether in preventing, causing, or curing diseases;, and it is 
this branch of the subject which ■will mainly engage our a'ttention at 
present, aMiough we shall he obliged incidentally to trench upon 
the other. 

Our* limits forbid the examination in detail, to any extent, of the 
effects of Physical Climate ; but, fortunately, knowledge in this 
department has so greatly advanced of late years, as to permit us to 
pass over, as well settled among naturalists, certain points which 
formerly consumed a large share of time. It was long taught, for 
example, that types were constantly changing and new ones form- 
ing, under the influence of existing causes ; but we may now assume, 
without the fear of contradiction from a naturalist, that, within his- 
torical times, no example can he adduced of the transformation of 
one type of man into another, or of the origination of a new type. 
Writers still living have boldly attributed to climate almost illimi- 
table influence on man, Numerous citations have been given, from 
credulous travellers, showing examples, of white men'transfoniied 
by a tropical sun into negroes ; of negroes blanched into Caueasians ; 
of Jews changed into Hindoo^, AMcans, American Indians, and 
what not. In short, the whole human family has been derived (as 
well as all the animals of the earth) from bfoalfs ark, which landed 
on Mount Ararat some 4000 years ago. 

Such crude ideas obstinately maintained their ground, in spite of 
science, until it was proven beyond dispute, from the venerable 
momiments of Egypt, that the races of men, of all colors, now seen 
around the Mediterranean, inhabited the same countries, witli their 
present physical characteristics, fully 5000 years ago ; that is, long 
before the birth of either Moses, SToah, or even Adam — we to 
believe , in the chronology of Archbishop Usher. ’ Uor did' these 
various races exist merely as scattered individuaivs in those early 
times, but as nations, warring with each other. Since these discove- 
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lies, we. tear, among tte well informed, no more about tbe influence 
of existing climates in transforming races.® 

Ho one wbo bas studied the natural history of man will be dis- 
posed to deny the great modifying influence of both physical and 
moral causes ; but the questions arise as to the nature and extent of 
the changes produced. Has any one type been transformed into 
andther ? or has a new one originated since the living types of the 
animal ‘kingdom were called into existence ? 

That the modifying influence of climate is great, nay, quite as 
great, on man, as on many of the inferior animals, we possess the 
evidence around us every day in our cities. By way of illustration, 
the Jewish race might be cited, being the one most widely spread, 
the longest and most geiierally known. Whenever the word Jew is 
pronounced, a peculiar type is at once called up to the mind’s eye ; 
and wherever, in the four quarters of the globe, surrounded by other 
races, the descendants of Abraham are encountered, this type at 
once stands out in bold relief. In each one of the synagogues of 
our large cities (in the United States), may be seen congregated, 
every Saturday, Israelites from various nationalities of the earth, 
nevertheless, although they differ notably in stature, form, com- 
plexion, hair, shape and size of head, presenting in fact infinite 
varieties^ yet, when of pure Hebrew blood, they all revolve around a 
common type, which identifies. their race. 

It should he remarked, in passing, that the Jewish, though com- 
paratively a pure race, is notwithstanding much adulterated by 
inter-marriages with Gentiles during all ages, from the time of 
Abraham to the present. It is true that we often see individuals 
worshipping at their shrines who are wanting in the true lineaments 
of the race; but this may be always explained by the admixture of 
foreign blood, or through conversions of other types to Judaism.'^ 
It has been clearly shown that the Jewish type can be followed up 
through the^ stream of time backward from the present day to the 
IV. Dynasty of Egypt (a period of more than 5000 years), where it 
stands face to face with that of the Egyptian and other races. This 
type, too, is abundantly and beautifully delineated amid the ruins 
of Hineveh and'.Bahylon, back to ages coetaneous with the Hebrew 
monarchy."^ 


2 The unity jparty have been obliged, since these discoveries in Egypt, to abandoit all 
scientific deductions, or reasoning from facts, and to fall back upon a miraculous transfor-, 
mation of one race inta many ; which metamorphosis is supposed to have occurred, prior to 
the foundation of the Egyptian, Chinese, and Hindoo empires, 

8 See Types of Minkind^^^ Chap. IV., ** Physical History of the Jews.^* . . ^ 

^Ibid. Also, Layaed’s ' ^ 
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All races of men, like animals, possess a certain degree of -eonsti- 
tntional pliability, wbich enables them to bear great changes of 
‘temperatore or latitude; and those races that are indigenous to 
temperate climates, having a wide thermometrical range, support 
best the extremes of other latitudes, whether hot or cold. Hence 
such races might be regarded almost as cosmopolites. In accordance 
with this idea, the Jews, who were originally scattered betyreen 30® 
and 40® north latitude (where they were subjected to considerable 
heat in summer and cold in winter), were already well prepared to 
become acclimated to far greater extremes of temperature in other 
latitudes. The inhabitants of the Arctic, also, as well as those of 
the Tropics, have a certain pliancy of constitution ; hut, while the 
Jew and other inhabitants of the middle latitudes may migrate 30 
degrees south, or 30 degrees north, with comparative impunity, the 
Eskimau on the one extreme, or the 1^’egro, Hindoo, and Malay 
on the other, have no power to withstand the vicissitudes of climate 
encountered in traversing the 70 degrees of latitude between Green- 
land and the equator. Each race has its prescribed salubrious limits. 
The fair races of Northern Europe, below the Arctic zone, of which 
the Anglo-Saxons are impure descendants, will serve as -another 
illustration. These races are now scattered over most parts of the 
habitable globe ; and, in many instances, they have undergone far 
greater physical changes than the Jews. The climates, for instance, 
of Jamaica, Louisiana, and India, are to them much more extreme 
than to the Jewish race. The Israelite may be recognized any- 
where ; but not so with the Scandinavian and his descendants in the 
tropics. The latter becomes tanned, emaciated, debilitated ; his 
countenance, energy, everything undergoes a change : and were we 
not familiar, from daily obseiw^ation, with these effects of climate 
upon northern races, we should not suspect the original ancestiy of 
many of the present inhabitants of hot climates. In these cases we 
behold, not simply a healthful modification of the physical and 
intellectual man, but a positively morbid degradation. The pure 
white man carried into the* tropic deteriorates both in mind and 
body; the average duration of his life is lessened; and, without 
fresh importations, his race would in time become extinct. When, 
however, his descendants are taken back to tlieir native climes, they 
revert to the healthful standard of their original types : the latter 
may have been distorted, but can never be lost, except in death. 

[This fact may be familiarly exemplified by the habits of English 
sojourners {eoloniBts they cannot he termed) now scattered through- 
out HindostAn and the Indian Archipelago, on both sides of Africa 
a few hundred miles north of the Cape, along the southern shores 
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of tlie Mediteri:aiieaii 5 in the West Indies, South America, and else- 
where, Such emigrants are, moreover, out of all proportion, athletic 
adults before quitting their birth-place; who set forth with the 
intention, and are ever cheered by the hope, of returning home the 
moment their ambition is realized. Few, notwithstanding, come 
back to their native land with constitutions unimpaired ; but, in no 
cases do those English whose means are not absolutely insignificant, 
attempt to rear up their children in any of the above tropical 
regions. If they do so, parents mourn over the graves of lost 
offspring, or sigh on beholding the sickly appearance of the sur- 
viving: of the latter, an adult generation, especially amongst the 
females, suffering under hourly-increasing morbific influence, is 
destined to succumb far within the average limits of longevity that 
would have been accorded to them by a life-insurance actuary, had 
they grown up in Europe. On the contrary, every sacrifice is made, 
under the name of “education,” to send them homeward, in order 
that they may become constitutionally retempered^ before they are 
once more exposed to such deleterious intertropical influences. 8o 
true is this rule, that, on the authority of a friend of Mr. Gliddon’s, 
Major General Bagnold, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service 
— a veteran who now, with his family, in London, practically carries 
into effect half a century of Oriental experiences — ^we know that the 
oldest purely-English regiment in India, the “Bombay Tufts,” not- 
withstanding that marriages with British females are encouraged, 
has never been able, from the time of Charles 11. to the present 
hour, to rear, from births in the corps, ho^s enough to supply its 
drummers and fifers. 

The same rule holds good with the Dutch in Batavia and other 
Indian islands. Their children, when of pure blood, in health are 
weakly ; when half-caste^ worse. Where, however, as frequently 
happens in our Gulf States, such half-caste is produced by the union 
of South (dark) Europeans with negresses or squaws, a hardier 
animal appears to he the result. Hear Desjobeet : 

**Le Frmgais s^aedimate-i-il? ses mfans dSUvent-ihs en Algirief We speaL of Frenchmen, 
and not of those Spanish, Italian, and Maltese populations which, coming from a country 
more analogous in climate [and being in type dark races, also], bear better than our fellow- 
countrymen the influence of the African climate. 

** Algerian colonists haye always confounded, under the same name of colony, every 
establishment of Europeans out of Europe. They have not reflected that, in climates 
different from those of Europe, he [the European] labors but little in body. Ho more 
frequently commands, administrates, or follows mercantile pursuits in the cities [not in fbe 
country]. 

** French and English races labor in Canada, in the northern parts of the United States, 
and in New Holland; but, in the Southern States of the Union, at the Antilles, Guayanas, 
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and M©s of Maimtitis aiwl Bowfeon, it is tie [exotic] Uaehs who work ; in India, it li 
tk® ATMoo.. 

*<Spsai!iirf% it is iMe, do labor a' little at Cuba and at Porto Eico. Bnt they bad inba- , 

Mted, In lnrope, a hotter climate than the French and English. [For the same reason, 
joined to their darit race,, onr white fishermen, in the bayons from Charleston, S.C., to ■ 
Galfeston, Texas, are the only men who, with comparatiYe security, ply their rocation the 
whole year round; and they are Bpuniar^^ Portugmse^ MalUu^ or else muMtos,'\ They 
work also a IMe in America, especially when the altitnde of the soil makes up for the 
of the conntry, as in Mexico and Pern ; or when the climate is far more temperate, 
as in Bnenos Ayres ; and even then, this labor cannot be compared to the work performed 
.in Rwnee and in England [and north of ** Mason and Dixon’s line”]. At the Philippines, 
il Is, the natiT® , that labors. 

' The Dntchman works: not ont of Europe: at Jara, it ,is the Malay; at Guyana, it is 
ft® ' black wholabors.' , 

“The Portuguese nerer labors in India. !»■ Brazil and 'at Guyana it ,is the black who 
W«ks for him;’’ [in Central America, if is the Carib, the. Indian, or the'half- 

EuropeaD nor Turk risks Ms; own person as an 
■agrieultariat: the labor is performed there, as in Mesopotamia, by 
:lho indigenous FeUdL At Madagascar the Erenchinan, as in Sierra 
'lieone the EDglishman, dies off if attempts it. In Algeria, the 
French are' heginiiing to 'find out that, unless the Arab or the Kabyle 
will plough' the fields for them, eolonimiion is hopeless.® And, lastly, 
#ere not 'this, fact pf the non-acclimation ' of 'white races, a few 
degree north and south of the equinoctial line, now recognized by 
iiperience, why should 'ObuKes from India ' and Malayana, as well as 
Ohhme “apprentices,*^ he eagerly contracted for at Bourbon, the 
Mauritius, the "West Indies, and in 'S'outhem America? 

The truth of these propositio.ns will he investigated hereinafter.] 

' .The, 'negro, too, robeys the law of climate. Unlike the' white man., 

.A* Paris, '1847, pp. 6, 7, aud '26, notes. 
us comptous ;id les hommes morts dans les hdpitaux. [i. ©. 71 .1000,,in 1846 

nous me pario'us ^pas de ceux qul, rdfomls., Tout mourir dans leurs families. 
Nuns ne parlous pas non plus' de ceux tuds par le feu ,de Fennemi; ils sont peu nombreux. 


New pardons par an, en Afrique, enriron 200 hommes. 

** Nona atong perdu en 1846, 116 

' ** A la prise de ConstanMae,. ...100 ** 

' , Ala bataille d’laly,. 27 « 

, ■« , ' , AlaSmalah., 9 « 


*«*Tcral homme faible qu’on enToie en Afrique est un homme perdu.’ — MAEfioHAL 
BTOiAnn,;diseours du 19 fgTrier, 1838.”' 

^ prononce par M. Desjobbst (Eepresentative in AssemhUe Naiionale), 

Paris, 185d; Iuem. Documents StatUtiqum mr VAlghie, 1851; Boudin, Histoire Statistique 
de la Golonuation et de la Population en Algirk^ Paris, 1853, pauim. 

It is with much disappointment that I am compelled to go to press with these eyidences 
of the non-acclimatlon of races, without haying received a copy of the work which De. 
Boudin has in press [Traits de QSograpMt el de Staiisiigue Medicates, 2 vols. 8yo., at Bail- 
libre’s, Paris). Mr. Gliddon tells me that he perused some of its proof-sheets at the author’s 
house, in Oct, 1856. 
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his complexion undergoes ilo change by climate. While the white 
man is darkened by the tropical sun, the negro is never blanched in 
the slightest, degree by a residence in northern latitudes. Like the 
quadrmnana of the tropics, he is inevitably killed by cold ; but it 
never changes his hair, complexion, skeleton, nor size and shape of 
brain.'^ We do not propose, however, to enter into this discussion 
here. Our object is simply to call attention to the independence of 
existing types, of all climatic causes now in operation. 

While naturalists have been accumulating so much useful infor- 
mation concerning the history, durability, &c., of species in the 
animal kingdom, they leave us- still in utter darkness as to the time 
or manner of their origin. Our actual Flora and ]Fauna extend, it 
is now ascertained, many thousand years beyond the chroiiologiea 
taught in our schools to children; but whether man and his asso- 
ciates have existed ten or one hundred thousand years, we have no 
data for determining. Lepsius tells us that he regards even the 
records of the early (Illd and Wth) dynasties of Egypt, as a part- 
of the modern history of man. 

That organized beings have existed on earth (in the language of 
the great geologist Lyell) millions of ages^'' no naturalist of our 
day will doubt ; and although our knowledge is not sufficiently 
complete to enable us to follow bTature’s great chain, link by link, 
yet it appears probable that there has been an ascending series, 
commencing with the simplest forms and ending with man. Geolo- 
gists have arranged the materials which compose the crust of the 
earth into igneous and sedimentary. The first, as the name implies, 
are formed by the action of heat under superincumbent pressure, 
and are composed of an aggregate of crystalline particles, witteat 
any order or stratification. Sedimentary rocks are composed of the 
fragments of older rocks, worn down by the action of the elements, 
and deposited in the ocean, whence, by pressure, heat, and chemical 
agency, they are re-formed into new masses, assuming a stratified and 
more or less slaty structure. 

To say nothing of subdivisions, the whole series have been divided 
into igneous rocks, primary stratified formations, secondary forma- 
tions, tertiary formations, and diluvial formations. In the first two 
divisions we find no traces of life, animal or vegetable ; in the se- 
condary we find numerous plants, mollusks, reptiles, and fishes; and, 


^ The negro races are peculiarly liable to consumption out of the tropics, or even within 
them. They are never agriculturists, either in Egypt or in Barbary : nevertheless, in both 
countries, negroes are the shortest lived of the population. Monkeys suffer to a great 
exteiit with the same disease, in the Garden of Plants, at Paris. Nowhere in North Europe 
or in our Northern States, can the Oransf-uian live. ; , 
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"when' we reach the tertiary, we find the shell animals approaching 
iiem-er, in specific forms, to existing species, than those of previons 
formations ; and along with these are skeletons of birds and mam- 
malia, including qnadrapeds and quadrumana. The geological 
epoch of man has yet to he determined : it is certain that the investi- 
gations of each sncceedihg year tend to -throw it further hack in 
time ; nor are there wanting good authorities who would not he 
surprised to find Ms remains in the tertiary, where the quadrumana 
have been recently, and for the first time, discovered. 

A discussion of such difficulty and magnitude as the theory of 
progressive development, would he out of place here ; hut this idea 
seems to have taken possession of many of our leading authorities. 
Nor, at first sight, would it seem that the long-mooted question of 
the origin of species could properly find a place in an essay on 
Medical Olimate; yet all these Subjects have points of 'contact, which 
render it difficult to isolate them. Our object being to study the 
influence of climates and their diseases on races^ we assuredly, d 
priori^ should expect Bpecm and mere varieties to he influenced in 
different degrees. Natural histoiy teaches us that the white and 
black races, for example, are distinct We should, therefore, 

regard their origin m independent of climate; and if we can show 
that these races are not affected in like manner by diseases^ we fortify 
the conclusion to which natural Hstory has led us. Well-ascertained 
varieties of a given species, however widely scattered, may exchange 
habitations with comparative impunity ; while, on the contrary, as a 
general rule, each species of a genus has its prescribed geographical 
range. The species, for example, of the reindeer and the white hear, 
in the Arctic, can no more exchange places with the deer and bear 
of the Ti'opics, than can the Esquimau with the tropical Negro. 
Such facts as these, then, clearly show how deeply our subject 
implicates the investigation of and wneim. 

A great diversity of opinion has existed with regard to the origin 
of species, but we shall allude only to two of the more prominent. 
Of the first school, Cuvier may be regarded as the most distinguished 
authority. He contends that the geological history of the earth 
should be divided into distinct periods, each of which is complete in 
itself; that there has been, since the dawn of life, a succession of 
distinct creations and destructions; and that the organized beings of 
sone epoch have no direct connection, by way of descent, with those 
of the preceding. According to this theory, the species of animals 
and plants now scattered over the face of the earth are primordial 
forme, the result of a special creation ; which have endured ivithout 
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material change to the present, and which will endure unchanged 
until their allotted term of existence has expired. 

The opposing school may be represented by Geofiroy St Hilaire, 
the contemporary of Cuvier. It is contended by his followers that 
there has been but one creation, and no cessation of life, since the 
first organized beings were brought into existence ; that, by a law 
of progressive development or evolution, in accordance with new 
climatic influences, brought into action, from time to time, by 
changes in the physical condition of the globe, the living beings of 
one period have given origin to those which follow ; and so. on 
througli tlie whole chain, from the earliest and simplest forms to the 
last and most complex. Moreover, that what we term species remains 
permanent as long as the physical conditions which produced them 
remain unchanged. Some of this school go so far as to assert that 
no such thing as species’" exists; that Nature creates only indivi- 
dualsj no two animals or plants being exactly alike, and the species 
of each genus running together so 'closely as to leave their bounda- 
ries difiicult, and often impossible, to define. They further contend, 
that transformations of species are incessantly going on around us, 
though so slowly as not to be easily recognized, in the atom of time 
which has been consumed so far by the human family. 

Those who contend that all the races of men are of common 
origin, must, in spite of themselves, fall into these heterodox opinions 
of Lamarck, Okan, and. St Hilaire; because the races of nien differ 
quite as much, anatomically and physiologically, as do the species 
of other genera in the animal Idngdoin — the Equidse, the Tlmines, 
Felines, &c. Professor Owen himself cannot point out greater 
differences between the lion, tiger, and panther, or the dog, fox, 
wolf, and jackal, than those between the 'White Man, Negro, and 
Mongol. 

According to the above doctrine, not only are the individuals ci 
our present Fauna and Flora direct descendants of the fossil world, 
hut they are probably destined to he the ancestry of others stiil 
more perfect. The climatic influences now at work, it is supposed, 
will be changed, and development take up its line of march and carry 
on the great plan of the Creator. Thus, man himself is to be the 
progenitor of beings far more perfect than himself ; and it must 
confessed that there is no small room for improvement. But themi 
is no good' reason why we should enter the lists with these dispw 
tants, as the two schools unite at a point which meets all the reqxUfr 
sitions of our present investigation. The term species is, at^hes^ 
but a conventional one, without a fixed definition ; and is used bfs 
both parties to designate certain groups of forms closely resemblinf 
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eacli otlier, that have been permanent as far back as oiir means of 
investigation reach, and which will endure as long as the Faunas 
and Floras of which they form a part. 

Our declared object is to ascertain what influence the climates of 
our day exert over existing forms, and especially over those of the 
human family. It should be borne in mind that each species has its 
own physiological and pathological laws, which give it its specific 
character ; and each species must, therefore, he made a special study. 
Too much reliance has been placed upon analogies; since no one 
animal should be taken as an analogue for another. Wot onlj^ are 
they variously affected by .climate, food, &c., hut also by morbific 
influences. These remarks apply with their greatest force to man, 
who is widely separated from the lower animals in many things, and 
more particularly his diseases. The SociStS Zoologiqm d'Acdima- 
tion^'' of Paris, is composed of some of the most scientific men of 
France, with I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire at its head ; and to them each 
new species is a new study : they look to. time and observation alone 
for their knowledge. When a new quadruped, bird, or plant, is 
brought to France, no one pretends to foretell the exact influence 
of the new climate upon it; and it has been ascertained that two 
species, brought from the same habitat, may be very diflierently 
afiected. Oii^ may become habituated to a wide geographical range, 
while another only to a very limited one. 

So it is with the species of man — each must he made a separate 
study, in connection with both Physical and Medical Climate. It does 
not at all advance our knowledge of man to tell us that pigs, poultry, 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, &c., may be carried all over the 
world, may become habituated to all climates, and everywhere 
change their forms or colors. A race of men does not anywhere, 
in a few generations, like pigs, become white, brown, black, gray, 
or spotted ; nor do the pigs, when they accompany man to the 
Tropics, become affected with dyspepsia, intermittent and yellow 
fever. It has been the fashion, for want of argument, to obscure 
the natural history of man, not by a few, hut by volumes of these 
analogies. Let us ask, on the other hand, when and where have 
the people of the north become habituated to the climate of the 
Tropics, or those of the Tropics been able to live in the north? We 
have no records to show that a race of one extreme has ever been 
acclimated to the opposite ; and as long as a race preserves its 
peculiar physiological structure and laws, it must to some extend he 
peculiarly affected by morbific influences.® 

® It Is far from being proTed that our dogs, horses, cattle, and other domestic animals, 
are of common origin. The reader is referred to of Mankind^* and the Appendix 
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In considering the eliiriates of the Tropics and the adjacent warm 
climates, it is necessary to divide Medical Climate into non-malarial 
dud malarial. By a non-malarial climate, we wish to designate 
one which is characterized by temperature, moisture or dryness, 
greater or less changeableness, &;c. ; in short, all the chai’acteristies 
of what is understood by the word “climate,’’ independently of local 
morbific influences. By malarial climates, we mean those in which 
malarial emanations are siiperadded to the above conditions. The 
two climates are familiar to every one, and often exist within a mile 
of each other. In our Southern States, we have our high healthy 
“pine or sand-hills,” bordering the rich alluvial lands of our rivers. 
On the low lands, in many places, the most deadly malarial fevers 
prevail in summer and autumn, while in the sandy lands there is an 
entire exemption from all diseases of this class; and our cotton 
planters every summer seek these retreats for health. Uot only in 
these more temperate regions of the United States is this proximity 
of the two climates observed, hut also in Bengal and other parts of 
India, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, at Cape Colony, the West 
India islands, &c. Mobile and its vicinity afl:brd as good an illus- 
tration of these climates as can be desired. This town is situated 
at the mouth of the Mobile river, in latitude 80® 40'' north, on the 
margin of a plain, that extends five miles to the foot of the sand- 
hills, and which is interspersed with ravines and marshes. The 
sand-hills rise to the height of from one to three hundred feet, and 
extend many miles. Ifow the thermometer, barometer, and hygro- 
meter, indicate no appreciable difference in the climates of the hills 
and the plain, except that the latter is rather more da'mp; and yet 
the two localities differ immensely in point of salubrity. Let ns 
suppose that a thousand inhabitants of Great Britain or Germany 
should be landed at Mobile about the month of May, and one-third 
placed on the hills, one-third in the town, and the remainder in the 
fenny lands around the latter, and ask what would be the result at 
the end of six months. The first third would complain much of 
heat, would perspire enormously, become enervated; but no one 
would perhaps be seriously sick, and probably none would die from 
the effects of the climate. The second third, or those in the city, 
if it happened to be a year of epidemic yellow fever, would, to say 
the least, be decimated, or even one-half might die, while the resi- 
dent acclimated population were enjoying perfect health. The re- 
maining portion, or those in the fenny district, would escape yellow 
fever, but would, most of them, be attacked with intermittent and 

of Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races*' — ia Hotz’s traaslation of De Gobinkav, 
(Philadelphia, 1856) — for a full examiuation of this point. 
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remittent fevers, bowel affections, and all forms of malarial or marsh 
diseases: fewer would die than of those in the city, hut a 'large 
proportion would come out with hroken-down constitutions. Y ellow 
fever sometimes extends for two or three miles around the city; hut 
if it does, it always commences in the latter. Here, then, we have 
three distinct medical climates actually within sight of each other. 
TMs is by no means a p€culiar% of one locality, hut thousands of 
similar examples may he cited in warm climates. Charleston, South 
Carolina, its suburbs, and Sullivan’s Island, in the harbor near the 
city, give us another example quite as pertinent as that of Mobile. 
In our eottomgrowing States, the malarial climate is'by no means 
confined to the low and marshy districts; on the contrary,' in the 
high, undulating lands throughout this extensive region, wherever 
there is fertility of sotl^ the population is subjected more or less to 
malarial diseases. These remarks apply, as will be seen further on, 
more particularly to the white population, the negroes being com- 
paratively exempt from all the endemic diseases of the South.® The 
tropical climate of Africa, so far as known to us, differs widely from 
the same parallels in other parts of the globe : it has no yz<?w-malarial 
climate. Hr. Livingstone ^‘has been struck down by African fever 
upwards of thirty times,” in sixteen years.^® 

But let us go a little more into details, and examine a few of the 
races of man, in connection with non-malarial climates. The Anglo- 
Saxon is the most migrating and colonizing race of the present day, 
and may be selected for illustration. Place an Englishman in the 
most healthful part of Bengal or Jamaica, where malarial fevers are 
unknown, and although he may be subjected to no attack of acute 
disease, may, as we are told, become aceUmated, and may live with a 
tolerable degree of health his threescore and ten years ; yet, he soon 
ceases to be the same individual, and his descendants degenerate. 
He complains bitterlj of the heat, becomes tanned; his plump, 
plethoric frame is attenuated; Ms blood loses fibrine and red globules; 
both body and mind become sluggish; gray hairs and other marks 
of premature age appear — a man of 40 looks fifty years old — the 
average duration of life is shortened (as shown by life-insurance 
tables); and the race in time would be exterminated, if cut off from 
fresh supplies of immigi^nts.* The same facts hold in our Southern 


^ 9 A medical Mend (Be. Goeik)n) who has had much experience in the diseases of the 
interior of Alabama, South Carolina, and Louisiana, has been so kind as to look Over these 
sheets for me, and assures me that I have used language much too strong with regard to 
the exemption of negroes. He says they are quite as liable as the whites, according to Ms 
observations, to interraittents and dysentery. 

^ London Ckroniclej*^ Dec. 16, 1866. 
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States, tliougli in a less degree ; and tlie effect is in proportion to the 
high range of temperature. We here have short winters, which do 
not exist in the Tropics; and the wear and tear of long summers 
are by them, to a great extent, counterbalanced. * The English army 
surgeons tell us that Englishmen do not become acclimated in India : 
length of residence affords no. immunity, but, on the contrary, the 
mortality among officers and troops is greatest among those who 
remain longest in the climate.^^ 

There is no reason to believe that the Anglo-Saxon can ever be 
transformed into a Hindoo. We have already given reasons why 
Jews become acclimated, ' in hot latitudes, with more facility than 
races further north; but even these cannot be changed from their 
original t 3 rpe by ages^. of residence in foreign climes. There is a 
little coldny of Jews at Cranganor, in Malabar, near Cochin, who 
have resided there more than 1000 years, and who have preserved 
the Jewish type unchanged. There is in the same neighborhood a 
settlement of what are called black Jews, but -who are of Hindoo 
blood. There are also in India the Parsees, who have been almost 
as long in the country as the Jews, and still do not approximate to 
the Hindoos in type. Hay, more, in India itself we see, in the 
different castes, the most opposite complexions, which have remained 
independent of climate several thousand years. Unlike the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Jews seem to bear up well against that climate. 

The colonists of warm countries nowhere present the same vigoi 
of constitution as the population of Great Britain or Germany; and 
although they may escape attacks of fever, they are annoyed by 
many minor ills, which make them a physic-taking and shorter-lived 
people. Knox asserts that the Germanic races w^ould die out in 
America if left alone ; and though I am not disposed to go to his 
extremes, I do not believe that even onr Hew England States are so 
well adapted to those races as the temperate zone of Europe, from 
which history derives them. 

There is, unquestionahly, an aeeliipation, though imperfect, against 
moderately high temperature ; and it is equally true, that persons 
who have gone through this process, and more especially their 
children, when grown up, are less liable to violent attacks of our 
marsh fevers,. when exposed to them,- than fresh immigrants from 
the north. The latter are more plethoric, their systems more in- 
flammable; and .although not more liable to he attacked by these 
endemics than natives, they experience them, when attacked, in a 

Johnson on Tropical Climates^ London, 1841, p. 56. 

M See, for details, Types of ManUnd^^^ by Nott & Uliddon, chapter “Physical History 
of the Jews.” 
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more violent and dangerous form. The latter fact holds good oi 
jellow, as well as of remittent fever. 

Db. Boubin, in Ms ^^Lettres sur VAigSrie,'' after establishing the 
persistent influence of marsh malaria on French and English colo- 
„ nistSj continues thus : ' ' 


“ Reste k examiaer Fiaflueace exerc^e sur le chiffre des d4c^s par le s^joar dans les 

localitls de FAIg^rie, non sujeites aux imanations paludeenne&y mais se distiaguaat de la 

France aaiqaemeat par aae temperature dlevee. A ddfaut de documeats assez nombreux 
recueillis ea Aigdri© mSme, nous invoquerons les faits relatifs k deux possessions anglaises 
ayant la plus grande analogie tbermomdtrique avec noire possession africaine; nous youlons 
parler: 1°, du Gap de Bonne-Esp^rance; 2®, de Malte: Fun et Fautre proverbialement 
©xemptds de FdMment paludden. 

Au Cap de Bonne-Espdrance, la mortality de trois r^^ments anglais, de 1831 k 1880, 
a repr^sentee par les nombres suivants: 

En 1831 26 ddcbs. 

« 1832 26 

« 1833............... 28 « 

« 1834 28 « 

“ 1835 34 

« 1836 33 

Malte, ob Fon pent considdrer les hommes les pins jeunes comme les plus r^cemniOTt 
arritds d'Angleterre, la proportion des ddcfes a suivi la marche ci-aprbs. 


Au-dessous de 18 ans......... ...... ...... ......... 10 ddc^s sur 1000 bommes. 

Be 1811 26. 18.7 “ 

26ASS. 23.6 “ 

“ 38Il40.. 29.5 « 

“ 40 ^ 60 ..... 34.4 “ 

“Enrdsumd, les analogies puisdes, non seulement dans les localit^s palud4ennes, rnma 
encore dans les contr^es non mardcageuises, ayant une plus grande analogie climatologique 
arec F Algeria, se montreni peu favorable k I’iiypotbfes© de racclimatment.” 

He tlien goes on to give statistics both of the civil and militaiy 
population of Algeria, which show still more deadly effects of 
climate. 

If we turn now to the physical history of the Fegro, we shall find 
the picture completely reversed. He is the native of the hottest 
region on the glohe, where he goes naked in the scorching rays of 
the sun, and can lie down and sleep on the ground in a temperatui-e 
of at least 150° of Fahrenheit, where the white man would die in a 
fewlioiu's. And while the degenerate tropical descendants of the 
whites are regenerated by transportation to cold pai-allels of the 
temperate zone, experience abundantly proves that, in America, the 
Negro steadily deteriorates, and becomes exterminated north of about 
40° north latitude. The statistics of New England, New York, and, 
Philadelphia, abundantly prove this. The mortality of blacks in 
our Northern States averages about double that of the whites ; and 
although their natural improvidence and social condition may, and 
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dOy liaye an influence on fhis result, still, no one conversant with 
the facts will* deny the .baneful influence of cold upon the race. 

It is evident, then, that the white and black races differ, at the 
present day, as much in their physiological as they do in their phy- 
sical characters ; and until their actual characteristics are changed, 
it cannot be expected that their normal geographical range will be 
enlarged. The respective types which they now present, antedate 
all human, written, or monumental records, and will only disappear 
with the other typical forms of our Fauna. 

"We may here refer to another curious train of facts, in connection 
with the adaptability of the above races to climate. We allude to 
the results of ci-ossing or breeding them together, which seem best 
explained by the laws of hybridity. The mulattoes, no matter 
where born, north or south, possess characteristics, in reference to 
medical climflte, intermediate between the pure races. The mulat- 
toes brought from Maryland or Virginia to Mobile or Hew Orleans, 
suffer infinitely less from the diseases of these localities, than do the 
pure whites of the same States. In fact, the smallest admixture of 
negro blood, as in the Qiiarteroon or Quinteroon, is a great, though 
not absolute, protection against yellow fever. We have, in the 
course of twenty years* professional observations, in Mobile, seen 
this fact fully tested; and it is conceded, on all hands, throughout 
the South, Previously to the memorable yellow fever epidemic of 
1858, we never saw more than two or three exceptions; and although 
there were more examples in that year, still, the mortality was 
trifling compared with that of the pure whites. I hazard nothing in 
the assertion, that one-fourth negro blood is a more perfect protec- 
tion against yellow fever, than is vaccine *agmnst small-pox; 

The subject of hybridity has been very imperfectly Tinderstood 
until the last few years ; and to the late Dr. Morton are we mainly 
indebted for the advance actually made. He has shown that there 
is a regular gradation, in hybridity among species, from that of 
perfect sterility to perfect prolificacy. The mulatto would seem to 
fall into that condition of hybrids, where they continue to be more 
or less prolific for a few generations, but with a constant tendency 
to run out. The idea is prevalent with us, that^ mulattoes are less 
prolific than either pure race; suffer much from tubercular affec- 
tions; their children die young; and that their average duration of 
life’ is very low. That all this is true of the cross of the ptire whites 
and blacks, I have no doubt ; but these remarks apply with less force 
to the cross of Spanim-da^ Portuguese^ and other dark races, with the 
negro; these affiliate much better. If ’we could select the pure- 
blooded races, put them together, and continue crossing them for 
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several generations, we migM come to more deinite conclusions 
witli regard to tlie specific proximity of races ; but this we are unable 
to control; nor has sufficient use been made even of the materials 
we have at command. Only a few years ago, the origin of the 
domestic dog was a subject of dispute, and many naturalists sup- 
posed it to be derived from the wolf ; but M. Mourens has been' 
making a series of experiments, in the Garden of Plants, at Paris, 
which settles this part of the discussion. He ascertained that the 
progen}" becomes Gertie after the third generation ; while that of the 
dog and jackal run as far as the fourth generation, and then in like 
manner become sterile. These. are important discoveries in the 
history of hyhridity, and show how erroneous have been conclusions 
as to identity of species, based upon prolificacy of offspring. * ‘ 

There is reason, as above stated, to believe that this law of hy- 
bridit}’' applies to the species of man ; and that there are degrees of 
fertility in the offspring of different types, in proportion as they are 
similar or dissimilar.^^ 

Our limits, if we desired to do so, would not permit a more 
extended examination of races, in connection with 
climates; and we shall therefore pass on to another division of the 
subject. The whites and blacks have sufficiently served to illustrate 
the point ; and the other races would show similar effects, in various 
degrees. Many facts bearing on other races will be brought out as 
we progress. 

Malarial Ulimated* — Under this head, we shall introduce facts to 
prove that races are influenced differently, not only by the tempera- 
ture of various latitudes, but by agents^ whidh, to a certiin 

extent, are independent , of mere temperature—viz., the causes of 
marsh or yellow fevers, typhoid fever* cholera, plague, &c. Our 
illustrations will be again taken mostly from the white and black 
races, because they afford the fullest statistics, and because the 
writer has been professionally engaged with these races for more 
than thirty years, and is familiar with the peculiarities of hotli. 

We should here call attention to a striking physiological difference 
between the two races. It was a remark annually made by the 
distinguished Dr. Chapman, Professor of Pi'actice in the Pennsyl- 
vania University : That the p>egro u much less subject to inflammatory 
diseases^ with high vascular action^ than the whites^ and rarely hears 
biood-ietting^ or depletion in any form; and even in pleurisy, pneu- 
monia, &c., he often requires stimulants instead of depletants.'* 

F^r a, fall discnssion of the qaestion of hjbridity, see Nott & Glidb jn’s “ Th/pes of 
pp. S72-410: — and also the Appendix, by J. C. Nott, to UoTi^s Gobineaiif pp 

' 489 - 504 ,' 
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The remark is nnqiiestioDahly true ; and will be vouched for bj 
cveiy experienced physician JTorth and South. I have had undei 
my charge, for some years, a private infirmary, devoted to negroes; 
in which are annually received- a large number of negro laborers, 
and most of them from our city cotton-presses and steamboats, 
where none hut the most athletic are employed. When seized wi.th 
pneumonia, pleurisy, and other acute diseases of winter (to say 
nothing of summer affections), they almost invariably come in with 
feeble pulse, cool skin, unstrung muscles, and all .the symptoms of 
prostration ; and require to be treated mainly with revulsives, qui- 
nine, and stimulants. This I remarked also in Philadelphia, when, 
a resident student at the Almshouse; and all the medical writers of 
the South sustain me. The negro, 'too, always suffers more than 
whites from cholera, typhoid fever, plague, small-pox, and all those 
diseases arising from morbid poisons, that have a tendency to de-' 
press the powers of life, with the exception of marsh and yellow 
fevers' — ^to which, -we shall see, '.he is infinitely less liable. The 
planters of the South look with terror to the appearance of cholera 
or typhoid diseases among their negroes; and whether these be 
natives of the extreme South, or recently brought from the colder 
and more salubrious regions of Maryland' and Virginia, it matters 
not: the susceptibility belongs to the raee^ and is little influenced^ by 
place, of birth. 

The strictly white races reach their highest ..physical and intellec- 
tual development, as well as most perfect health and greatest average 
duration , of life, above latitude 40°rin the Western, and '45° in the ; 
Eastern jEemisphere'; and whenever they 'migrate many ffegrees 
below these lines, they begin to deteriorate from increased tempei'a- 
ture, either alone, or combined with morbific influences incident to 
climate. On the continent of Europe, there has been, for several 
thousand years, such a constant flux ■ and reflux of peoples, . from 
wars and migrations, that races have become so mingled, from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic, as to render it impossible now to 
unravel this human maze, and to give its proper value to each 
indigenous race, of which we believe there were many. We must, 
therefore, take them in masses or groups ; and, in speaking of white 
races, we shall draw our illustrations mostly from Anglo-Saxons, 
Celts, aijd Germans, which are so nearly allied, and so like in tem- 
perament, as to answer sufiieiently well our present wants. They, 
too, have been widely scattered through foreign climates; and, 


Boudin, in his ^^Paikologk CompariCf** giyes abundant proof of the liability of 
to typhoid fever, consumption, and cholera, in the Tropics and in the Old World. 

•’^4 
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thanks to ; their ' intelligence, have furnished ns with reliable statis- 
tics. There are many races in Europe that, according to our view, 
eamiot strictly be included with the above class, viz., the dark- 
skinned Iberians, the Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, and others. 

Let us next in€|uire what real progress has been made towards the 
mclimation of white races in tropical climates. Although we have 
writings in abundance on the subject, they are mostly vague and 
unsatisfactory; and even a precise definition of the term' is wanting. 
All we can hope, within our limits, is to lay out some land-iii,arks, 
which may stimulate others to greater detail. 

Dr. Eochoux has attempted a somewhat precise definition of the 
term acclimation; and perhaps a better one cannot be given in the 
]>resent state of knowledge. He says: “AcclimatioB is a profound 
change in the organism, produced by a prolonged sojourn in a place 
whose climate is widely dififerent from that to which one is accus- 
tomed ; and which has. the efiect of rendering the individual who 
has been suljected to it similar, in many respects, to the natives 
of the country which he has adopted.” 

This definition strikes at once a leading difficulty in this discus- 
sion, and one which should, as far as possible, he cleared away, 
before we can fully estimate the influence of climate on mankind. 
Who are these ^Hndigenes'' of whom Eochoux speaks? Are they, 
i|i all cases, really descendants of the same original stock as those 
who come to seek acclimation? Here, I repeat, are questions that 
have not been fully nor fairly examined, even by Prichard, the great 
champion of the unity of the human race ; and which embarrass 
our progress at every step. 

Dr, Prichard remarks : ^^ It is well known that the proportional 
numl^er of individuals who attain a given age, differs in different 
eiiniates ; and that the warmer the climate, other circumstances 
!>cing equal, so much the shorter is the average duration of human 
life. Even witliin the limits of Europe, the difference is very great. 
In some instances, according to the calculations of M. Moreauvde 
Joniies, tlie rate of mortality, and inversely the duration of life, 
differ by nearly one-half ff'om the proportions discovered in other 
exaiaples. The following is a brief extract from a table presented 
by this celebrated calculator of the Institute : 
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TABLE EXHIBITING THE ANNUAL MOETALITY IN DIFFEEENT COUNTKIES IN 

EUEOPE. 

In Sweden,. ....... ............ from 1821 to 1825 1 death in 45 


l5enmark.... 

ic 

1819..... 

u 

45 

Germany 

u 

1825 

tt 

45 

Prussia 

tt 

1821 to 1824; 

it 

39 

Austrian Empire 


1825 to 18S0 

tt 

43 

Holland. 

it 

1824 

tt 

40 

Great Britain 

ft 

1800 to 1804 

it 

47 

France........ 

a 

1825 to 1827 

it 

39.5 

Canton deVaud. ...... 

u 

1824 

it 

47 

Lombardy 

tt 

1827 to 1828 

tt 

31 

Homan States 

tt 

1820 

it 

28 

Scotland... 

tt 

1821 


50- 


“ The ditference of twenty-eight and fifty is considerable ; but even the latter rate of 
mortality is considerably greater than that which the data collected by M. Moreau de 
Jonnbs attribute to Iceland, Norway, and the northern parts of Scotland. 

“In approaching the equator, we find the mortality increase, and the average duration 
of life consequently diminish. The following calculation, obtained by the same writer, 
sufficiently illustrates this remark : 


LATITUDE. 

PLACES. 

ONE DEATH IN 

6° 10^ 



10° 10^ 


........... 27 

it 

13° 64^... 


27 

tt 

14° 44 / 


28 

u 

15° 69^ 


27 

u 

18° 36' 



it 

22° 33'... 



a 

23° 11' 



tt 


<‘It has been observed that, in some of these instances, the rate of mortality appears 
greater than 'that which properly belongs to the climate; as some of the countries men- 
tioned include cities and districts known to be, by local situation, extremely unhealthy.^® 
In some, the mortality belongs,* in great part, to sti’angers, principally Europeans, who, 
coming from a different climate, suffer in great numbers. The separate division from 
which the collective numbers above given are deduced, will sufficiently indicate these 
circumstances. 


In Batavia, 1 805.. 



tt 

Slaves................ ....... 


it 

Chinese... 


tt 

Javanese, viz., Natives .. 

1 “ 40 

Calcu«:ca, 1817 to 1836 ... 

........... Europeans and Eurasians......... ......... 1 “ 28 

if 

Portuguese and French.. 

1 “8 

1822 to 1836... 



tt 

Bengal “ i 


ft 

Moguls. i 


tt 

Arabs ^ 



.1® A striking proof of the difference between a malarial and non-malarial climate, in 
close proximity, — J. C. N, 
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Calcutta, 1822 to 1836 . 
« 
it 
it 

Bombay, 1815... ....... ....... 

it 

it 

Oiiadaloope, 1811 to 1824. 

ti 

Martinique, 1825 

(< 

dranada, 1815 ......... ....... 

In Saint Lucia, 1802........ 


Western Hindus died, ... ' 
Bengal Hindus... ...... ... 

LoTiT Castes 

Mugs , 

Europeans...... 

Mussulmans 

Parsees 

Whites 

Free men of color ... ...... 

Whites 

Free men of color 

Slaves 

Slaves........ 


1 in. 16 


1 18.6 
1 » 17.6 
1 40 

1 *‘22 
1 “ 35 \ 
1 “ 24 
1 “ 28 
1 “ 22 
1 “ 20 


*‘ The comparatively low degree of mortality among the free men of color, in the West 
Indies, and the Javanese and Parsees, in countries where those races are either the original 
inhabitants, or have become naturalized by an abode of some centuries, is remarkable, in 
the preceding table. It would seem that such persons are exempted, in a great measure, 
from the influence of morbific causes, which destroy Europeans and other foreigners. 
That the rate of mortality should he lower among them than in the southern parts of Europe, is 
a fact which, in the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to explain.” 


It appears, from these tables, which are corroborated by all 
subsequent statistics of the ahpve-riamecl countries, as well as those 
of the United States, that the whites show the greatest average 
duration of life in temperate latitudes. Russia, it seems, gives a 
higher rate of mortality than any cold climate short of the Arctic 
(of which we want statistics); and ivhy the great difference of mor- 
tality in several of these countries, ditfering apparently so little in 
climate, it is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to deter- 
mine. It is, probably, in many instances, attrihutable to habits and 
social condition. In Russia, where the mortality is so great, it 
perhaps may be explained by a combination of cause.^— such as the 
extreme rigor of the climate, the oppressed condition of the serfs, 
their bad habits and improvidence,* and last, though not least, the 
immigration and interblending of races foreign to the climate. In 
Norway, the mortality is put down at 1 in 54, or one-half that of 
Russia. 

The Germanic races we know to be among the most hardy and 
robust of the human family, by nature ; and yet, as ive see them 
(mostly of the poorer classes), in our Southern States, they are, in 
general, a squalid-looking people. I can assign no other cause than 
their mode of life — with which, in Germany,.! am not finniliar. Their 
mode of sleejung, in America, is very destructive of health : they live 
in confined rooms, and lie at night between two feather-beds, even in 
our mild climatk It is impossible that 'any people can be healthy 
with such customs; and if a strict scrutiny were made into the. habits 

Ehy steal History of Mankind, I, pp. 116-17-18. 
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of many of tlie populations above-named, it is not improbable that 
mucb of the discrepancy in their vital statistics would be explained 
by condition and habits, skill of the medical profession, &c.^^ 

WTien we come down to the Eoman States, the mortality rises to 
1 in 28, which is easily explained: there begin the malarial climates: 
and we shall see that the mortality among whites increases onwards 
to the Tropics. But Prichard makes one fundamental mistake : lie 
never stops to ask a question about the adaptation of race to climate, 
but follows out his foregone conclusion, and goes on to show that, 
‘^in approaching the equator, the moitality increases, and the ave- 
rage duration of life consequently diminishes illustrating it by 
the second table, beginning with Batavia. He is much embar- 
rassed to .account for the ^4ow degree of mortality among the free 
men of color in the West Indies, the Javanese and Parsecs;” and 
for a reason why ^^the rate of mortality should be lower among 
them, than in the southern parts of Europe”? 

How, the reason is obvious: the blacks, Parsees, and Javanese, 
are all autochthons of hot climates, and were created to suit the 
conditions in which they have been placed, as well as all similar 
ones. The Parsees, like the J ews, were from a warm latitude ori- 
ginally, and soon become acclimated ; but the Anglo-Saxon, and 
kindred races^ never thrive and never will prosper in such climates. 
Even in Italy, the white races die, when a negro might live, or a 
coolie would flourish. The same remarks apply to the Chinese, the 
Mahomedans, Moguls, and Arabs, in the last table : all are from hot 
climates, and prosper in Calcutta. • 

The greater mortality among the Hindus, compared with the 
Mussulmans, is accounted for by the fact that Hindus of Calcutta 
consist of families including a lar^e proportion of infant life. The 
same circumstance explains the mortality of the Portuguese, who 
are also a wretched and suifering class.’® The French (but 160) are 
included with '3181 Portuguese ; and the statement is worth nothing, 
so far as the former are concerned. 

“The native troops on the Bengal establishment,” says Captain Hendebson [Asiaiic 
Mmarchesj vol. 20, part I.), “ are particularly healthy, under ordinary circumstances. 

“It has been foxind, by a late inquiry, embracing- a period of five years, that only one 
man 'is reported to have died per annum, out of every hundred and thirty-one of the actual 

While writing this, t meet with a very intelligent Prussian gentleman, who informs me 
that this mode of sleeping between feather-beds is common throughout the Germanic States, 
as well as in Russia, among the peasantry, and middle and lower classes generally. Such 
manner of sleeping precludes the possibility of regulating the covering to ternperaturel 
The system must be often greatly and injuriously overheated, and rendered more suscept- 
ible to the intense cold of their own climates, when exposed. 

Johnson & Martin’s Infiuence of Tropical Clmates/’ London, 1841, p, 50. 
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strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal proper to this class of natives, m 
comparison with the upper provinces, that, although only one-fourth of the troops exhibited 
are stationed in Bengal, the deaths of thht fourth are more than a moiety of the whole 

mortality reported.” 

Now, according to this statement, the native troops in the interior 
show a degree of healthfulness (1 death in 181) unknown to any 
troop in Europe ; and even in Bengal, the mortality, as stated above, 
would only be about 16 to the 1000, or about 1 in 60 ! ! ! 

The most minute and reliable statistics we possess, touching the 
influence of tropical climates on the European I'aces, are drawn from 
the reports of the British army surgeons, which give a truly melan- 
choly picture of the sacrifice of human life. We shall use freely 
one of these reports, made by Major Tulloch, in 1840 — an abstract 
of which may be found in the April No. of the Medico-Ghirurgical 
Review of that year. Tins report includes the stations of Western 
Africa, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mauritius. 
The following statement refem to Sierra Leone : 

From a table furnished by Major Tulloch, it appears that, during so long a period as 
eighteen years, the admissions haTO averaged 2978, and the. deaths 488 per thousand , of 
the strength ; in other words, every soldier was thrice under medical treatment, and nearly 
half the force perished annually: indeed, in 1825, and again in 1826, .when the mortality 
was at it.s height, three-fourths of the force was out off. Yet this estimate excludes acci- 
dents, violence, "Stc. 

“A considerable portion of the deaths in 1826-6 took place at the Gambia, which proved 
the grave of almost every European, sent there. Had the mortality of each station been 
kept distinct, that of the European troops at -Sierra Eeone would not probably have exceeded 
350 per thousand, or rather more than a third of the garrison, annually. 

“However much the vice and intemperance, not only of the troops, but the other classes 
of white pofwlation, may have aggravated the mortality, a more regulated life and purer 
morals brought no safety to them., ' For,. among the Missionaries, we find that: , , 

Of 89 who arrived between March, 1804 , and August, 1825, all men in the prime 


of life, there died 54 

Eeturned to England,, in had health... ......... ......... 14 

« good health..... 7 

Remained on the.. coast.... 14 

Total... 89” 


During tbe year 1825, about 300 white troops were landed at 
different times, and in detachments: nearly every one died, or was 
shattered in constitution; and, what is remarkable, ‘■^During the 
whole of this dreadful mortality, a detachment of from AO to 50 black 
soldiers of the 2d West-India Begiment only lost one man, and had 
seldojn any in the hospital" These black soldiers, too, had been born 
and brought up in the West Indies; and, according to the commonly 
received theory of acclimation, should not have enjoyed this exemp- 
tion. No length of residence acclimates the whites in Africa ; on 
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the contrary, it exterminates them. The history of the whole coast 
is the same. 

The Mtijor’s report goes on to ’speak of the black troops, recruited 
from among the negroes captured from slavers, and liberated at 
Sierra Leone. It is remarkable that these black troops, recruited 
from native Africans, give a mortality, during eighteen years, of an 
average of 30 per 1000 — twice as high as the mortality of other 
troops serving in their native country. This rate of mortality is 
about the same as tliat of the black troops in Jamaica and Hondu- 
ras. * ^ is not^ however^ from fever [the disease of the climate) 

that the black soldier suffers. From this the attacks have been fewer^ 
and the deaths have not materially exceeded the proportion among an 
equal number of white troops in the United Kingdom., or other tempe- 
rate climates* The black troops siffer much more from fever in the 
West Indies* Small-pox killed many., dracunculus^ &c. 

The Gape Colony possesses a milder climate, is free from malarial 
influences ; and the troops, both Avhite and native, enjoy remarkable 
exemption from disease and mortality. Fevers are rare and mild. 
The Hottentots, like otlier black races, show a strong tendency to 
phthisis — far greater than the white troops. 

The Mauritius, though in the same latitude as Jamaica, is more 
temperate, and far more salubrious. The British troops are as 
exempt from disease here as in Great Britain. This island has a 
population of about 90,000, two-thirds of whom are colored; and 
while the white population are remarkably healthy, both military 
and civil, the negroes die in as great a proportion as in the "West 
Indies, says Major Tulloch. A prolonged residence here, from heat 
of the climate, is unfavorable to longevity of whites. 

SeifcheUes. — A group of small islands, in the Indian Ocean, between 4° and 5° south 
latitude. They are fifteen in number; but the principal one, named Mah^, in which a 
detachment of British troops is stationed, is sixteen miles long, and from three to four 
'broad, with a steep, rugged, granite mountain intersecting it longitudinally. The soil of 
Mahe is principally a reddish clay, mixed with sand : and is watered by an abundance of 
smaU rivulets. The weather in these islands is desciabed as being clear, dry, and extremely 
agreeable. There is little difference in the seasons, except during November, December, 
and January, when much rain falls, with occasional light squalls. The equality of the 
temperature may be inferred, when we state that the maximum of temperature throughout 
the i/ear was 8<S°, and the minimum 7S°. We cannot, therefore, be surprised when we are 
told that the total population of the principal islands in the group amounted, in 1825, to 
582 whites, 322 free people of color, and 0058 slaves— all of whom are said to enjoy 
remarkably good health, and an exemption from the languor and debility so much experi- 
enced ill other tropical climates. Extreme longevity is very common ; and affections of the 
luntjs almost the only disease, of a serious character^ to uhkh the inhabitants are subject.'’^ 

The British troops proved very sickly here; hut Major Tulloch 
attributes this to bad diet and intemperance. 
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The fact is so glaring, and so iiniversallj admitted, that I am 
really at a loss how to select evidence to show that there is no accli- 
mation against tlic endemic fevers of our rural districts. Is it not 
the constant theme of the population of the South, how they can 
pre.^erye heal til ? and do not all prudent persons, who can afford to 
do so, remove in the summer to some salubrious locality, in the 
pine-lands or the mountains? Those of the tenth generation aro 
just as solicitous on the subject as those of the first. Books written 
at the Horth talk much about acclimation at the South ; but we here 
never hear it alluded to out of the yellow fever cities. On tlie con- 
trary, we know that those who live from generation to generation in 
malarial districts become thoroughly poisoned, and exhibit the 
thousand Protean forms -of disease which spring from this insidious 
poison. 

I have been the examining ph3’sieian to several life-insurance 
companies for many years, and one of the questions now asked in 
many of the policies is, “is the. farty acclimated f K the snlject 
lives in one of our southern seaports, where yellow fever prevails, 
and has been horn and reared there, or has had an attack of yellow 
fever, I answer, If, on the other hand, he lives in the coun- 

try, I answer, “iVb;” because there is no acclimation against inter- 
mittent, and bilious fever., and other marsh diseases. Kow, I ask if 
there is an experienced and observing pliysiiian at tlie South who 
will answer differently? An attack of ^^eliow fever does not protect 
against marsh fevers, nor we 

The acclimation of negroes, even, according to n\v observation, 
lias been put in too strong a light. Being originally natives of hot 
climates, they rcHpiire no aeelimation to temperature, are less liable 
to the more inflainTnatory forms of malarial fevers, and suffer infi-, 
nitcly less than whites from yellow fever: tliey never, liowever, as 
far as my observation extemls, become proof against intermittents 
and tbeir seipielie. The cotton planters throughout the Boiitli will 
bear witness, tliat, wlierever tlie whites- ai'e attaeked with intermit- 
tents, the blacks are also susceptible, thougli not in so groat a 
<legree. ]\ly ol>servations a[>ply to the region of countiy removed 
from tlie rice country. We shall see, further on, that the negroes 
of the rice-field region do undergo a liigher degree of acclimation 
tban those of the liilly lands of the interior. I know inaiw ])]anta- 
tions in the interim’ of Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, ^lissis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, on which negroes of tlie second and third 
generation continue to suffer from tliese malarial diseases, and where 
gangs of negroes do not increase. 

Dr. Samuel Forry, iu liis valuable work on the cliiuato of the 
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United States, lias investigated fully tlie influence of our southern 
climates on our population, and uses the following decided language 
in relation to the whites : 

In these localities, as is often observed in the tide-water region of our Southern States, 
the human frame is weakly constituted, or imperfectly developed: the mortality among^ 
children is very greats and the mean duration of life is comparatively short. Along the 
frontiers of Florida and the southern borders of Georgia, as witnessed by the author, as 
well as in the low lands of the Southern States generally, may be seen deplorable examples 
of the physical, and perhaps mental, deterioration induced by endemic influences. In 
earliest infancy, the complexion becomes sallow, and the eye assumes a bilious tint: 
advancing towards the years of maturity, the growth is arrested, the limbs become atte- 
nuated, the viscera engorged, &c.” — P- 365, 

But, leaving our own country, let us look abroad and see what the ' 
history of other nations teaches. 

The best-authenticated examples, perhaps, anywhere to he found 
oh record, of the enduring influence of marsh malaria on a race, are 
in the Campagna, Maremma, Pontines. and other insalubrious locali- 
ties in classic Italy. The following account is given by Dr. James 
Johnson, in his w^ork on Change of Air; and every traveller through 
Italy can vouch for its fidelity : 

It is from the mountain of Viterbo that we have the first glimpse of the wide-spread 
Campagna di Roma. The beautiful little lake of Vico lies under our feet, its sloping banks 
cultivated like a garden, but destitute of habitations, on account of the deadly malaria, 
which no culture can annihilate. From this spot, till we reach the desert, the features of 
poverty and wretchedness in the inhabitants themselves, as well as in everything around 
them, grow rapidly more marked. We descend from Monti Rose upon the Campagna, and, 
at Baccano, we are in the midst of it.'* 

After describing the beauty of the scenery, and its luxuriant 
vegetation, he continues : 

“ But no human form meets the eye, except the gaunt figure of the herdsman, muffled 
up to the chin in his dark mantle, with his gun and his spear; his broad hat slouched over 
the ferocious and scowling countenance of a brigand : the buffalo which he guards is less 
repugnant than he. As for the shepherd, Arcadia forbid that I should attempt Ms descrip- 
tion! The savage of the wigwam has health to recommend him. As we approach within 
ten miles of Rome, some specks of cultivation appear, and with them the dire effects of 
malaria on the human frame. Bloated bellies, distorted features, dark yellow complexions, 
livid eyes and lips; in short, all the symptoms of dropsy, jaundice, and ague, united in 
their persons. That this deleterious miasma did exist in the Campagna from the very first 
foundation of Rome down to the present moment, there can be little doubt.” 

He - then goes on to prove the fact, from the writings of Cicero, 
Livy, and others ; and makes it clear that the population of Italy 
are no nearer being acclimated against this poison, than they -were 
two thousand years ago. 

Sir James Johnson makes the following just remarks, which 
aj^ly equally to the malarious districts of our country : 
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** A glance at tlie inlbabitants of malarious countries or districts, must conirince even tlie 
most superficial observer, that the range of disorders produced by the poison of malaria is 
Very extensive. The Jaundiced complexion, the tumid abdomen, the stunted growth, the 
stupid countenance, the shortened life, attest that habitual exposure to malaria saps the 
energy of every mental and bodily function, and drags its victims to an early grave. A 
moment’s refiection must show us, that fever and uywf, two of the most prominent features 
of malarious influence, are as a drop of water in the ocean, when compared with the other 
less obtrusive, but more dangerous, maladies that silently, hut effectually, disorganize the 
vital structures of the human fabric, under the operation of the deleterious and* invisible 
poison. 

** What are the consequences? Malarious fevers; or, if these are escaped, the founda- 
tion of chronic malarious disorders is laid, in ample provision for future misery and suffer- 
ing. These are not speculations, hut facts. Compare the range of human existence, as 
founded on the decrement of human life in Italy and England. In Borne, a twenty-fifth 
part of the population pays the debt of nature annually. In Naples, a twenty-eighth part 
dies. In London, only one in forty; and in England generally, only one in sixty falls 
before the scythe of time, or the ravages of disease.” 

As is tlie case with all of our southern seaports, “the suburbs of 
Rome are more exposed to malaria than the city; and the open 
squares and streets, than the narrow lanes in the centre of the me- 
tropolis.'* “The low, crowded, and abominably filthy quarter of 
the Jews, on the banks of the Tiber, near the foot of the capital, 
probably owes its acknowledged freedom from the fetal malaria to 
its sheltered site and inconceivably dense population/' This immu- 
nity may arise, at least in part, from their position at the foot of the 
hill ; for there is no exception to the rule, at the South, that a resi- 
dence on the bank of a river, or in low land, is less affected by 
malaria than the hill that overlooks it. At present, the fact is 
inexplicable, although universally admitted. 

We will here add some interesting facts, from the writings of the 
distinguished military physician, M. le Docteur Boudin, derived from 
personal observation, during long residence in Algeria, and from 
official government documents. 

<*On the 31st of December, 1851, the indigenous city population (of Algeria) amounted 
to 105,805 iuhabitants, of whom there were: 

Mussulmans 

Negroes....... 

Jews 

If we compare this census with that of the year 1849, the following facts appear: 

By a comparison of births and deaths in the official tables, the Mussulman popula- 
tion is decreasing. 

*‘2. The negroes have decreased, in two years, 689. 

‘^ 3. The Jews, during the same time, have increased 2020. 

“ The mortality among the European population, in Algeria, from 1842 to 1861, has 
varied from 44 to 105 out of every 1000; and, instead of dimimshing from year to year, 
under acclimation, the morialif^ hae eiectdii^ mcreaeed^ 


... 81,329 
... 3,488 
... 21,048 
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Mortality according to NationalHij, 

‘‘ Heretofore we have given the mortality of the European population taken in mass. It 
Is understood that this mortality must be greatly influenced by the origin of the different 
elements of the population. We have shown that the half of the European population is 
composed of strangers (other than French), and numbers over 41,000 Spaniards, and 
15,000 Italians and Maltese. Tlie official tables give the following mortality, from 1847 to 
1851, for the French and strangers (Spaniards, Italians, and Maltese) : 

Deaths for each 1000. 

Strangers. French. 


1847 48.4 50.8 

1848.. 41.8 41.7 

1849 84.3 101.5 

1850.. ... 43.4 70.5 

1851 39.3 64.5” 


Thus, on tlie one side, we see tliat tlie mortality of the French 
greatly exceeds that of the other European population; while, on 
the other, in 1850 and 1851, the mortality of the former rises to a 
figure three times greater than the normal mortality of France. 

Jeivish Population* 

The official tables give the following remmS of the mortality of 
the Jewish population, during the years from 1844 to 1849: 


1844 21.6 deaths per 1,000. 

1845 36.1 “ 

1847 31.5 

1848....... 23.4 “ 

1849 56.9 “ 


This mortality is greatly below that of both the European and 
Mussulman population, and shows the ditference of acclimation in 
Jews and Frenchmen : “Nulle part le Juif ne nait, ue vit, ne mcurt, 
coniine les autres homines an milieu desquels il hahite. C’est lli un 
point d’antliropologie comparee que nous avous mis hors de contes- 
tation, clans plusieurs publications.” 

“According to the last tables of the French estahlishments in 
Algei'ia, the total number of biiUis, from 1830 to 1851, have been 
44,900, and that of the deaths 62,768” ! ! ! This foct applies to all 
the provinces, and shows that the climate tends to the e.vtermination 
of Europeans. 

The official statistics also show that the Mussulman (Moorish) 
population is steadily decreasing, in the cities. Di'. Boudin asks: 
“ Is this diminution the effect of want, or of demoralization ? is it 
to be explained by the cessation of unions between the native women 
and the Turkish soldiers ? or, finally, is it explained by that myste- 
rious law, ill virtue of which inferior races seem destined to disap- 
pear through contact with superior iiices ?” 
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' As tMs subject of home acclimation is one of too much import- 
ance to be allowed to rest on the opinion of any one individual, I 
have taken the liberty of writing to several p£ my professional 
Mends, for the results of their observations in different localities 
aiid States. All the answers received confirm fully my assertion, 
that the Anglo-Saxon race can never be acclimated against marsh 
malaria. I should remark, that the following letters were written 
with the* haste of private correspondence, and not with the idea of 
publication. The first letter is from Dr. Dickson, the distinguished 
Professor of Practice in the Charleston Medical College. 

“Charleston, Jfay 16, 1856. 

“My dear Doctor. — I Fasten to reply to yours of the 9th inst, received by yesterday’s 
mail, 

“1. ‘The Anglo-Saxon rac^ can never. become acclimated against the Impression of 
intermittent and bilious fevers, ‘periodical,’ or ‘malarious fevers.’ On the contrary, the 
people living in our low country grow more liable to attack year after year, and generation 
after generation. 

“ We get rid of the poison in some places, and thus extend our limits of residence ; but 
in no other way. Drainage, the formation of an artificial surface on the ground, and other 
incidents of density of population — such as culinary fires, railroad smokes, and the like, 
aid to prevent the formation of malaria, or correct it. 

“Bovoin (Brilisk and Foreign i2ey., Oct. 1849) argues against the possibility of such 
acclimation, dwelling upon the little success and great mortality attending the colonization 
of Algeria, the European and English intrusion into Egypt and into Hindostan. 

“The French, he tells us, cannot keep up their number in Corsica. In the West Indies, 
the white soldier is twice as likely to die as the black ; in Sierra Leone, sixteen times more 
likely; and this continues permanently, * 

“In Bryson’s Beporis on ike Climate and Principal Diseases of ike African Station^ it is 
affirmed (p. 83) that, on board the Atholl (a vessel kept some time on the station), the cases 
of fever have recovered much more slowly than formerly ; so that, instead of its being an 
advantage to be acclimated, it is apprehended that it will be quite the reverse, as the system 
becomes relaxed and debilitated by the enervating influence of the climate. 

“ ‘ 2. Do negroes in this country (rice-field) ever lose their susceptibility to thosef dis- 
eases?’ Yes, in very great measure, if not absolutely. If they remain in the same loca- 
lity, they are scarcely subjects of attack. I use cautious language— too cautious. It is 
my full belief that they become imusceptihle of the impression of the cause of periodical, 
or what we call malarious, fevers. Who ever saw a negro with an ague-cake ? I certainly 
never did. Change of residence begets a certain but very moderate degree of susceptibi- 
lity. If a house negro be sent to a lice-field, he may be attacked. So, in shifting along 
the African coast from place to place, the natives of one locality will be seized by fever 
sometimes at another. Bryson tells us that Fernando Po is so terribly insalubrious, that 
negroes brought from any part of the African continent are always sickly there, ‘though the 
nativea of the islaiid itself appear to be a healthy and athletic race of people.’ 

“ The same author tells us of the general insusceptibility of the particular race called 
Eroo-men, all along the coast. This class of people are therefore very useful and avail- 
able, being hired in preference to others on board the cruisers. 

. “3. Negroes increase. in number on our rice plantations; nay, it is my impression that 
the rate of increase is greater than on the less malarial cotton plantations. The majorffy 
of deaths that do occur, happen in winter and from winter diseases— -few dying of fever, 
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none or almost none from bilions, intermittents, or remittents, some from typlins or typhoid, 
or Hyphens’ fever. 

* * * * * * ^ * 

“I remain, &c., 

“ Samuel Henby Dickson.” 

There is an interesting fact in the above letter to me, as I have no 
experience in the rice-field countiy. I allude to the acclimation of 
negroes in tliese^flat swamp-lands, and their increase. As far as my 
observation goes, the hilly ^ rich clay-lands of the interior are, with 
few exceptions, more liable to malarial fevers than the swamp-lands 
on the water-courses. The hills in the neighborhood of our swamp- 
lands are always more sickly than the residences which are on the 
river banks- Professor Dickson says that the rice-field negroes 
increase more than those on the cotton plantations. Certainly, 
negroes do suffer greatly on many cotton plantations in the middle 
belt of the Southern States; and I have seen no evidence to prove 
that negroes can, in this region, become accustomed to the marsh 
poison ; and my observation has been extensive in four States. A 
question here arises: Is there any difference in types of those 
malarial fevers which originate in the flat tide-water rice-lands,- and 
those of the clay-hills, or marsh fevers of the interior? I am inclined 
to think there is; 

The following letter is from my friend Dr. Wm. M, Boling, of 
Montgomery, Alabama, who has had much experience in this region, 
and who is well known as one of our best medical writers. 

“Montgomeey,. Ala., ifay 17, 1856. 

“ Deae Doctoe. — ‘Judging from my own observation, I am inclined to believe that tbere 
is no such thing as acclimation to miasmatic localities ; in other words, that neither resi- 
dence in a miasmatic locality, hor an attack, nor even repeated attacks, of* any of the 
various shades or forms of miasmatic fevers, confer any power of resistance to what we 
understand by the miasmatic poison — not regarding yellow fever, however, as belonging to 
this class of disease. On the contrary, one attack, it seems to me, instead of affording an 
immunity from, rather increases the tendency or predisposition to another. It would be no 
difficult matter, I think, to obtain histories of cases of persons born, *and continuing to live, 
in miasmatic localities, who have been subject to repeated attacks of miasmatic fevers, 
occasionally, during the entire course of their lives — ^say from a few days after birth to a 
moderate old age — “from th"e cradle to the grave.” We do, to be sure, meet with persons 
who have resided for a considerable time in miasmatic localities, without ever having had 
an attack of any of the forms of the fever in question. Such instances are more common, 
if I mistake not, among persons who have removed from a healthy into a miasmatic loca- 
lity, than among such as may have been born and reared in the latter. But it is a rare 
thing, indeed, according to my observation, to meet with a person, residing in a place 
where miasmatic diseases fln*e rife, who has had one attack and no more. 

“Yours, &c., 

“Wm. M. BoLma.” 

It were an easy task to multiply evidence to the same effect; but 
what has already been said should be sufficient to satisfy any think- 
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iiig mind.*® "We shall, therefore, leave this point, and turn back 
again to the Report of Major Tulloch, where we find some interest- 
ing facts, respecting the negro race, in the Mauritius, which will, not 
bear curtailment. 

• Black These military laborers hare been enlisted for the purpose of relieying 

the European soldiers from the performance of fatigue and other duties, which subjected 
them to much exposure. They are all negroes, who have either been born in the Mauritius, 
or brought from Madagascar and Mozambique, on the eastern coast of Africa. They are 
described as being a more robust and athletic race than those composing the West India 
regiments. 

table exhibits the admissions into hospital and deaths among these troops since 1825. 
As regards both, the ratio is almost exactly the same as among the black troops and pioneers 
in the Windward and Leeward command: the former being as 839 to 820, and the latter as 
87 to 40 per 1000, of mean strength annually; so that the Mauritius and West Indies seem 
alike unsuited to the constitutmi of the negro. This shows how vain is the expectation, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, of that race ever keeping up or perpetuating their 
number in either of these colonics, when men in the prime of life, selected for their strength, 
and capability for labor, subject to no physical defect at enlistment, and secured by military 
I’cgulations from all harsh treatment, die nearly four times as rapidly as the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the CapCf or other healthy countries, at the same age; and at least thrice as rapidly m 
the white population of the Mauritius. Indeed, so fast is the negro race decreasing there, that, 
in five years, the deaths have exceeded the births by upwards of 6000, in a population o/ 60,000. 

“However difficult it maybe to assign an efficient cause, it is certain that the inhabitants 
of different countries have different susceptibilities for particular diseases. Fevers, for 
instance, have little influence on the negro race, in the Mauritius ; for no death has occurred 
from them, and the admissions have been in much the same proportion as among an equal 
number of persons in the United Kingdom ; but here, as in all other colonies in which we 
have been able to trace the fatal diseases of the negro, the great source of mortality has 
been that of the lungs ; indeed, more die from that class alone, than of Hottentot troops, 
at the Cape, from all diseases together; but the latter are serving in their natural climate, 
the former in one to which their constitution has never adapted, and probably never will 
adapt itself. 

“ Major Tulloch compares the mortality of the negro, from diseases of the lungs, In 
various colonies. There died annually of these affections, per 1000 ol* mean strength — 


West coast of Africa 6.3 

Honduras 8.1 

Bahamas........................... 9.7 

Jamaica...................... 10.3 

Mauritius 12.9 

Windward and Leeward Command 16.5 

Cibraltar;. ' 33.5 


<*TIius, in his native country, the negro appears to suffer from these diseases in much 
the same proportion as British troops in their native country; but, so soon as he goes 
beyond it, the mortality increases, till, in some colonies, 'it attains to such a height as 
.‘■ecmingly to preclude the possibility of his race ever forming a healthy or increasing 
population. 

“It is in vain that we look for the cause of this remarkable difference, either in tempe- 
rs See the distinction between “bilious and yellow fever,” in the Essay by Prof. Riohari) 
D. Arn’olo, M. B., of Savannah, read before the Medical Society of the State of Georgia, 
Augusta, Ga., 1856. 



20 Lieut. ‘-Col. A. M. Tulloch, F.S. S., the Mortality among Her Majesty^ troops 

serving in the Colonies during the years 1844-6.” Bead before the Statistical Society, .Jan. 
21, 1847. ' ' I 


ratnre, moisture, or any of those appreciable atmospheric agencies by which the human 
frame is likely to be affected in some climates more than others; and it is oonseqnently 
impossible, from* any other data than that which the experience of medical records fur- 
nishes, to say where this class of troops can be employed with advantage- Nearly two- 
thirds of the mortality from diseases of the Inngs, among negroes, arises from pulmonary 
consumption ; and it is worthy of remark, as showing how little that disease affects .the 
natives of some tropical climates, though it proves so fatal to those of others, that, among 
71,^50 native troops serving in the Madras Presidency, the deaths by every description of 
disease of the lungs, did not, on the average of five years, exceed 1 per lOOO of the strength 
annually.” 

In tlie Journal of the Statistical Society of London f will be found 
anotlier exceedingly interesting paper by tlie same writer, now 
Lieut-Golonel Tuliocb, F.S.S., in continuation of the same subject, 
and gmng later statistics.^ He says : 

“The preceding tables apply entirely to European troops serving abroad. It may now 
prove interesting to extend a similar course of observations to the influence of the same 
climates on the mortality of native or black troops, during the same periods. Of these, I 
shall first advert to the Malta Fencibles, composed of persons born in the island. 

“ The strength of this corps, and the deaths antecedent to the 31st March, 1846, were as 
follows : 

STRENGTH. DEATHS. 


Tear ending 31st March, 1845 ........ 675 5 

1846 674 6 


being at the rate of per thousand, on the average of these two years; while the average 
from 1825, when this corps was raised, till 1836, a period of eleven years, was 9 per 1000 
annually. Thus, this corps proved one of the healthiest in the service; and, as in the case 
of other ti’oops serving in the colonies, its health and efficiency seem to be on the increase. 

“ The Cape corps, composed of Hottentots, shows, however, a still lower degree of mor- 
tality during the same period : the strength and deaths for these two years haying been 


respectively as follows : 


STRENGTH. 

DEATHS. 

Year ending 31st March, 1845....... 


420 

3 

“ 1846 ...... 



3 

Average of these two years 



i 


being ^at the rate of 7 per 1000 annually; while the mortality in the same corps, on the 
average of the thirteen years antecedent to 1836, was 12 per 1000 annually — thus showing 
a great reduction of late years. 

“The ratio of mortality in both those corps has been much below what is usual, even 
among the most select lives in this country (England) ; and shows the great advantage, 
wherever it is practicable, of employing the native inhabitants of our colonies, as a defen- 
sive force, in preference to regular troops sent from this country. 

“On comparing the diet and habits of men composing these two corps (which exhibit so 
low a degree of mortality during a long series of years), they will be found diametrically 
opposite: the Maltese soldier living principally on vegetable diet, and rarely indulging in 
the use of fermented or spirituous liquors, .while the Hottentot soldier, like others of his 
race, lives principally on animal food, and that of the coarsest description. Owing to the 
want of rain and the uncertainty of the crops, gi'ain is often very scarce on the eastern 
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frontier of the Cape, where this class of troops is principally employed ; and • they are 
occasionally without Yogetable or farinaceous food for several weeks, at which , times they 
often consume from two to three pounds of meat daily; and their usual meat-ration is at 
aE times as great as that of the European soldier. Intoxication, with -ardent and fermented 
spirits, or by smoking large quantities of a coarse description of hemp, is also by no means 
uncommon among them; yet has this corps proved as healthy as the Maltese Fencibles, and 
still more so than the native army of the East Indies, whoso comparative exemption from 
disease has by some been attributed to the simplicity of their diet, and their general 
abstinence from every species of intoxication. Facts like these show with what caution 
deductions should he drawn, when the returns of only one class of men are before us; and 
how necessary it- is in this, as in every other species of statistical inquiry, to extend the 
sphere of ohservation, with a view to accurate results. 

“I shall next advert to a class of troops who, though born within the Tropics, and 
serving in tropical colonies, are not natives of the climate in which they are stationed. 
First of these, in number and importance, are the three West India corps, recruited prin- 
cipally from negroes captured in slave-ships, or inhabitants of the west coast of Africa. 
These men are diltributed throughout Jamaica and the West India islands ; and take the 
duty of those stations which long experience has shown to he inimical to the health of 
Europeans. 

“ The strength and mortality of this class, for the same two years as were before referred 
to, have been as follows: 

Jamaica. 

STUENGTH. DEATHS. 


Year ending 81st March, 1845 770 17 

« 1846.. 912 86 

Average of these two years...., 841 26 J 

West Indies. 

STRENGTH. DEATHS, 

Year ending Elst March, 1845,.. 994 23 

« 1846..................... 1175 32 

Average of these two years...................... 1084 27J 


These troops being frequently removed from island to island, there would be no utility 
in stating the separate mortality in each, as, in most instances, tlie calculation would 
involve broken periods of a year: but, on the whole, it appears that, in Jamaica, the mor- 
tality has been at the rate of about 31, and in the West Indies 26 per 1000 of the force 
annually; while the mortality of the same class of troops, at the same stations, during tbe 
twenty years antecedent to 1836, was respectively 30 per 1000 in Jamaica, and 40 per 1000 
in the West Indies — thus showing a marked reduction in the mortality at the latter, during 
the last two years. 

“On referring to the preceding results, a very material difference will he found between 
the mortality of this class of troops, and that of the Cape corj)s and IVIaltese Fencibles, 
who are serving in their native climate : the former being itearly four times as high as 
either of the latter. Though the climate of the West Indies is probably as warm as that 
of the interior of Africa” [in which the author is mistaken], “whence the negroes are 
generally drawn, yet their constitutions never have, and probably never will, become assi- 
milated to it The high rate of mortality among them can, in no respect, he attributed 
either to the habits or the d us of < the negro soldier; for others of the same race, who 
are not in the army, suffer in a corresponding proportion” [as we shall take occasion to 
show, on a large scale. — .1. C. N.] ■ 

“ By a very ^sxtensive investigation, into which I entered when engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the 11 est-India Statistical Eeport, about seven years ago” [already referred to], 
found that the mortality among the negro slave-population, even including families who 
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liarl been fotf several generations in these colonies, amounted to about tSO per lOOO, annually, 
of all ages. Very little of this I'nortality occurred among infant life: it fell principally on 
persons of mature age; among which class yt was nearly double the proportion usually 
observed among tlic civil population in this country. That, under such a mortality, the 
negro race can ever increase, or even keep up their numbers, in the West Indies, appears a 
physical impossibility; and there is good reason to believe, thatHhe want of labor, so much 
complained of, and the demand for immigration from other countries, so much insisted on, 
arises more from the waste of life, than from the increasing cultivation of the soil; and 
that a careful investigation into the mortality of the negro population, at different ages, 
would sh(»\v that the period is not far distant, at which that race would become entirely 
extinct in the West Indies, but for the occasional accession to their numbers by fresh 
importations. 

“The results on which these observations, as to the mortality of the negro population, 
were founded, extended, it is true, over a period when slavery prevailed in the island and 
it would bo interesting to those philanthropists who then attributed the high rate of mor- 
tality to that cause, now to trace, from the returns of each island, whether any diminution 
has taken place since freedom was established among our sable brethren; but when it is 
shown, by these results, that negro soldiers, in the prime of life, with every advantage, in 
point of income, clotliing, comfort, and medical attendance, which the British soldier enjoys 
— with precisely the same diet (if that can be considered an advantage), and with much 
greater regularity of habits than he can boast of, are subject to an animal mortality of from 
‘2.1 to 0.1 per cent., there is little reason to hope that, w'hether bond or free, the negro race 
will ever thrive or increase in the West Indies. 

“The same remarks, as regards the unsuitablencss of the climate, will, in a great mea- 
sure, apply to the next' class of troops to whicli I have to advert, viz., the Ceylon Rifle 
llegimeiit, composed of Malays, bruuglit principally from the Straits of Malacca, for the 
purpose of serving in Ceylun ; where the climate, though equally warm, docs not appear by 
any means congenial to their constitution, a.s must be apparent from the following re.sults 


regarding the mortality : 

STRF.XGTII. DEATHS, 

Year ending 31st March, 1845 1952 45 

1840 1930 aCi 

Average of these two years 1941 41 


making an annual mortality of 21 per 1000; while the ratio among the same class of troops, 
for the twenty years antecedent to 1830, was 27 per 1000 annually. 

“ Though tins mortality is considerably lower than that of the negro troops in the West 
Imlies, it is nearly twice as high as that which, occurs among the native troops serving on 
the continent of India adjacent — a sufficient proof th.at the Malay race is never likely to 
become assimilated to the climate of Ceylon; indeed, it has long been a subject of remark, 
that, though their children have been encouraged to enter the service at a very early age, 
in order to recruit tlie force, that expedient has proved insufficient, without the constant 
importation of recruits from the Malay coast. 

“ The mortality among this clas.s of troops, as among every other tO'ivhich I have adverted, 
lias undergone a con.'^idcrablo redaction within the last two years, as compared with the 
twenty years antecedent to 1830 — owing, no doubt, to late improvements and ameliorations 
in the condition of the soldier; hut there is little hope, either in the case of the Malay or 
the negro, tliat this reduction will lie sufficiently progressive to hold out a reasonable pros- 
pect of these raco.s liecoming tlioroughly assimilated to the climate of Ceylon, in the one 
ca.se, or the West Indies, in the other. 


It will be made*to appear, further on, that slmsirf has nothing to do with this result. 
On the contrary, emaucipation ^variably (in America) has increased the ratio of mortality. 

25 
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To ascertain the races of men best fitted to inhabit and develop the resources of 
different colonies, is a most important inquiry, and one which has hitherto attracted too 
little attention, both in this and other countries. Had the government of France, for 
instance, adverted to the absolute impossibility of any population increasing or keeping up 
its numbers under an annual mortality of 7 per cent, (being that to which, their settlers are 
exposed in Algiers), it would never have entered on the wild speculation of cultivating the 
soil of Africa by Europeans, nor have wasted one hundred millions sterling, with no other 
result than the loss of 100,000 men, who have fallen victims to the climate of that country.- 
In such questions, military returns, properly organized and properly digested, afford bfie 
of the most useful guides to direct the policsy of the colonial legislation: they point out the 
limits intended by nature for particular races ; and within which alone they can thrive and 
increase. They serve to indicate, to the restless wanderers of our race, the boundaries 
which neither the pursuit of wealth nor the dreams of ambition should induce them to 
pass; and proclaim, in forcible language, that man, like the elements, is controlled by a 
Power which hath said ; ‘ Hither shalt thou come, but no further.^ ” 

We have thus gone through with the statistics of Colonel Tiilloch, 
which are remarkable for their fulness and the unprejudiced tone in 
which they are given. They would seem to show, very strongly, 
that certain races cannot become assimilated to certain climates, 
though they may to other climates far removed from their original 
birth-place. The British soldiers and civilians enjoy even better 
health, at the Cape Colony than in Great Britain ; while the negro, 
in most regions out of Africa, whether within the Tropics—as in 
the Antilles, or out of them— as at Gibraltar, is gradually exter- 
minated. We shall now turn our attention to statistics which 
confirm, in a remarkable manner, the eonelusions of CoL Tulloch, 
respecting the influence of foreign tropical climates on negroes ; and, 
on the other hand, exhibit an increase, in the same class of popula- 
tion, in the United States, almost without a parallel, and certainly 
unprecedented in any laboring class, taken separately ; for the 
negroes in this country are almost exclusively of that denomi- 
nation. 

The following extract is taken from page 83 of the “ Oompendmm 
of the seventh CenBUB'' of the United States, by the able superinten- 
den4 J. B. D. JDeBow, Esq. 


Slavery, which had existed in all the nations of antiquity, and throughout Europe 
during the Middle Ages, was introduced at an early day into the Colonies. The first 
introduction of African slaves was in 1620, . by a Butch vessel from Africa to Virginia. Me. 
Caret, of Pennsylvania, in his work upon the slave-trade, says: ‘The trade in slaves, to 
the American colonies, was too small, before 1753, to attract attention.’ In that year, 
Macpiieeson {AmiaU of Commem) says 511 were imported into Cliarleston; and, in 1765-6, 
the number of those imported into Georgia (from their valuation) could not li.ave exceeded 
M82, From 1783 to 1787, the British West Indies exported to the Colonics 1302— nearly 
300 per annum. These West Indies were then the entrepot of the trade; and thongli they 
received nearly 20,000 (Macpiieeson) in the period above-named, tliey sent to tlie Colonies 
but that small number— proving the demand could not have been very large. After a close 
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argument, from the ratio of increase since the first census, Mk, Cabey is enabled to recur 
back, and compute the population at earlier periods, separating the natiye-born from those 
derived from importations. Setting out with the fact that the slaves (blacks) numbered 
65,850 in 1714, he finds tliat 30,000 of these were brought from Africa. 


Importations previous to 1715 30,000 

between 1715 and 1750 90,000 

“ 1761 1760 35,000 

1761 « 1770.. 74,000 

« « 1771 « 1790 34,000 

« « 1790 1808 70,000 

Total number imported 333,000 


«*The number since 1790 is evidently too small. Charleston alone, in the four years, 
1804-5-6-7, imported 39,076. Making, therefore, a correction for such under-estimate, 
and a very liberal increase to Me. Cabby’s figures, the whole number of Africans, at all 
times, imported into the United States, would xiot exceed 375,000 to 400,000. 

“ ‘ Thus, in the United States, the number of Africans and their descendants is nearly 
eight or ten to one of those who were imported; whilst, in ike British West Indies, there are 
not two persons remaining, for every five of the imported and their descendants. This is seen 
from the following: Imported into Jamaica previously to 1817, 700,000 negroes — of whom 
and their descendants but 311,000 remained, after 178 years, to be emancipated in 1833. 
In the whole British West Indies, imported 1,700,000- — of whom and their descendants 
660,000 remained for emancipation.’ — Cabby.” 22 

Herej then, we have reliable statistics, establishing the astounding 
facts, that while the blacks in the United States have increased ten- 
fold, those of the British West Indies have decreased in the propor- 
tion of five to two. Of the wdiole 1,700,000 and their progeny, but 
660,000 remained at the time of emancipation. I have not the data 
at liand to speak with precision ; but the fact is notorious, that the 
diminution in the number of blacks, in the British W est Indies, has 
been going on more rapidly since than before their emancipation. 
To what causes is all this to be attributed? This is a difficult ques- 
tion, at present, to answer, Cei’tainly, no one will contend that the 
subjects of Great Britain were less humane to their slaves than those 
of the United States ; or that the negroes in the British West Indies 
were not in as good a physical condition, in former years, as those 
of the United States.^ Climate, then, with the present lights before 
us, seems to have been the leading cause. There is another, which 
1 have not seen alluded to in these statistics; and which may or 


22 At the time I am wntiug, the colored population, slave and free, in the United States, 
must be at least ten to one greater than the importations. This population, in 1850, 
amounted to 3,638,808; and, at the present moment, October, 1856, exceeds 4,000,000. 

23 The condition, both 'moral and physical, has been steadily improving, in the United 
States ; and is now much better than that of slaves half a century ago, either here or in 
the West Indies. [See ample corroborations of present free-negro mortality, at Jamaica, 
in the ‘^Memorial of the West Indian merchants and others to Labouchere,’^ just pub- 
lished (London Fpst, Bee. 26, 1856). — 0. K. 0.] 
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iiiay not have its w mixture of races md the law of 

hyhriiity. That the mnlattoes have a tendency towards extermina- 
tioBy is believed bj many^; but whether the white and black races 
Iiave been mingled in a greater proportion in the British West 
Indies than in the United States, I have no means no^v of deter- 
inining. 

Tlie actual ratio of moidality in the slave-population of the United 
States, I do not think can be arrived at, wdth certainty, from any 
statistics yet published. The census of the United States, published 
])j the Government, is perfectly reliable in respect to the actual 
number of negroes at each decennial period, and the rate of increase 
in this population; but, I am satisfied that the ratio of mortality, 
tiiken from the same volume, should be received with great caution, 
Ivecaiise I hate reason to believe that the planters, from negligence, 
are greatly wanting in accuracy on this point. The average mor- 
tality, for the whole slave-population, is pnt down in the census at 
one in sixty. Tliis sounds as though it were below the mark; but, 
when we refieet on tlie rapid increase of tills population, it may not 
be 80. We luive positive data for the mortality of the free negroes 
ill Northern States, where the climate, as well as social (xindition, is 
unfrivorable to this class; and the ratio is from one death in twenty, 
to one in thirty annually, of the entire numher. In Boston, the 
most northern point, the mortality is highest; and rather less in 
Xow York and Pliiladelphia. I can procure no statistics from 
(Canada, whore the blacks must sufter terribly from that eliniaie. 

The blficks iinportec! from Africa, everywhere heyoiid the limits of the Slave States of 
North America, tend to extinction. The Liberian experiment, the most favorable ever 
nsade, is no exception to this general tendency. According to tlie Report of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, for thirty-two years, ending in 1852, the number of colored persons sent to 
Liberia amounted to 7502-— of which number only 0000 or 7000 remained. The slave-holding 
States sent out as immigrants 0702— the most of whom were emaiKjipated slaves: the non- 
slave-holding States sent out 457 persons. 

‘‘The black race is doomed to extinction in the West Indies, as well as in the Northern 
v^tates of this republic, if the past be a true index of the future, unless the deteiioration 
and waste of life .shall be continually supplied by importations from Africa, or by fugitive 
and mauumitted slaves from Southern States. 

“M. Hitmboldt {Personal Narraiwe) ha.s, with his usual accuracj^ compiled, from official 
sources, the vital statistics of the West India slaves, to near the close of the first quarter 
of the present century (one decennium before the abolition act of Parliament). He esti- 
mates the slaves in these islands at 1,090,000; free negroes, including Hayti, at 870,000; 
total, 1,960,000. He. MAcauEGOE, in his huge volumes oii the progress of America, gives 
the total aggregate of blacks at 1,800,000 in the year 1847— showing a decline, in the 
preceding quarter of a century, of 660,000. 

“M. Humboldt says that ‘the slaves^ would have diminished, since 1820, with great 
rapidity, but for the fraudulent continuation of the slave-trade.’ ' 

“By another calculation, it appears that, in the whole AVest-Indian archipelago, the free 
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colored mimbcred 1,212,900; tbe slaves, 1,147,500; total, 2,860,500 — sliowirig a decline, 
in less than five years, of 400,500, notwithstanding the accession by the slave-trade. * * * 

“M. Humboldt says: ^ The whole archipelago of the West Indies, which now comprises 
2,400,000 negroes and inxilattoes, free and slaves, received, from 1670 to 1825, nearly 
5,000,000 Africans.’ 

These extracts are taken from an article by Dr. Bennet Dowler, 
editor of the Orleans Medical Journar’ (Sept. 1856), wherein 

a great many other interesting facts will be found, from the writings 
of Tiiriibiill, Long, Porter, and Tucker, as well as from his own 
observations. We commend this article strongly to the attention 
of the reader. 

We however, fortunately, have some statistics whicli are perfectly 
reliable, at the South ; and whicli will atibrd important light on the 
value of life- among the blacks. We allude to those of the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

By the United States’ census of 1850, the entire population of 
Charleston, -white and colored, was 42,985^ — of which 20,012 -were 
white ; 19,582 slaves ; free colored, 8441 ; total colored, 22,793. 

Some years ago, in several articles in the “Charleston Medical 
Journal,” and the “hfew Orleans Commercial Revie'w,” I worked up 
the vital statistics of Charleston, from 1828 to 1845, in connection 
%vith the subject of life-assurance. The ratio of mortality among 
the blacks, for those eighteen years, gave an average of deaths per 
annum of 1 in 42 ; and that ratio of mortality was much increased 
by a severe epidemic of cholera, in 1880, which bore almost exclu- 
sivel}^ on the colored population. 

We now propose to commence where we left off*; and to give the 
statistics published by the city authorities, which have been kept 
wdth great fidelity, as we have good reason to know. These tables, 
for ten years, extend from 1846 to 1855, both inclusive ; and the 
census of population being taken only in the year 1850, we must 
make this the basis of calculation. As this 3mar is about the middle 
one of the ten above referred to, the piopiilation of this year may be 
assumed as the average of the whole; and if the whole number 
of colored population, of 1850,. be divided by the average number 
of the deaths from 1846 to 1855, it will give the average mortality 
for the ten years, and the result must approximate very nearly to the 
truth. 

[The JS"ew York Herald (Jan. 20, 1857) republishes, from the London Nem (DtQ, 30), a 
‘‘Curious History of the Liberian Republic,” confirmatory of the ethnological opinions 
cxpressLsl by us in Ti/pes of Mankv\d (pp. 403-4, 455-6), concerning the absolute unfitness 
of negro-populations for self-government. The Hewi pledges itself, moreover, to bring out 
a Liberian document, containing “a painful disclosure , hf a sbxte of vice and misery (at 
Monrovia), which it might make the kind-hearted old Madison turn in his grave to have 
countenanced or helped to ci*eate.” — G. B. G.J 



.flBlil SSOWIHS THB FUMBIE OF DEATHS, FOE EACH YEAB, AMONG THE 
COLOIBD POPEEATION OF CHAKLESTON, WITH SOME OF THE CAUSES OF 
BIATH, AND THEIR EOHGETITY. 


Among the causes of death, we have selected only those which 
belong particularly to the cliraat#, and those which press most on 
the blacks. It appear that very few died ffom bowel complaints or 
marsh fevers; nor do the whites here suffer much more from any of 
these, except yellow fever. Fifteen of the colored people died one 
year from yellow fever ; but, doubtless, they were mostly mulattoes. 

A good many die from maraBmus — most of w^hich cases are 
scrofiiia ; but the term is often used without a very definite mean- 
ing; and we have, therefore, not gut it in the above table. Trismus 
nmcentimm Mnd. Manus form a very large item — an average of 42 
per annum; being about 7 to 1, compared to the whites. The great- 
est outlet of life will be found in the organs of respiration. The 
ratio of these, to deatlis from all causes, is, among the colored popu- 
lation, 19 J per cent.; and, among the whites, the deaths from dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs give a ratio of 17.8 per cent. It 
should be remarked, that, the .mo,rtaIity from this class of di.seases, 
among whites, in the tables of Charleston, is really greater than it 
should be; for .many persons come from the Iforth to Cliarleston, 
to remain either permane.ntly or .for a short time, on account, of weak 
lungs or actual phthisis, .and die there — thus giving a percentage, of 
deaths, from this cause, larger than would be accounted for by local 
causes. The colored population, on the contrary, is a native and 
fixed class. This colored population, too, suffers more than the 
whites from typhus and all epidemic diseases, except yellow fever. 

But one of the most remarkable features in this table, is the great 
longevity of the blacks. While the wliites, in a nearly equal aggre- 
gate of population, give but 15 deaths between 90 and 100, and but 
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1 death above 100 years, the blacks, for' the same period of ten 
years, give 101 deaths between 90 and 100 years of age,' and 38 
deaths over 100 years ! 

There have been many disputes about the comparative longevity 
of races; but ail the statistics of our Southern States would seem to 
prove, that the negroes are the longest-lived race in tlie world ; and 
if a longevity of any other race can be shown, equal to the blacks 
of Charleston, we have been unable to find the statistics. 

On a review of the tables of mortality from Charleston, it will be 
seen that the average mortality of the colored population, for the 
last ten years, is 1 in 48.6 — about tbe same ratio as the eighteen 
previous years. "When it is remembered that this is exclusively a, 
laboring class, and including a considerable proportion of free 
colored population, it cannot but excite our wonder. It proves two 
points : 1. That the black races assimilate readily to our climate ; 2. 
That they are here in a more favorable condition than any laboring 
class in the world. It should, perhaps, be remarked, that, in a warm 
climate, a pauper population and laboring class do not suffer from 
the want of protection against cold and its diseases ; which, at the 
ISTortli, cause, among these classes, a large proportion of their mor- 
tality. Even in tlie sickliest parts of our Southern States, there are 
more examples of longevity, among the whites^ than are seen in cold 
climates ; for the reason,. I presume, that the feebleness of age offers 
little resistance to the rigor of northern climates. Tliis, however, 
does not prove that the average duration of life is greater South 
than Horth.^ 

We have, thus far, called attention almost exclusively to two 
extremes of the human family, viz., th^ white and black races ; and, 
except incidentally, have said little about the intermediate races, and 
the .influence of the climate and diseases of America upon them. 
We now propose to take a glance at these points ; and must express 
our regret, at the outset, that our statistics and other means of in- 
formation here become much less satisfactory. We are not, how- 
ever, wanting in facts to"* show, that the element of race here, as 
elsewhere, plays a conspicuous part. We have already alluded to 
the fact, that the negroes are almost entirely exempt from the 
influence of yellow fever p and, at one time, supposed that the 
susceptibility to this disease was nearly in direct ratio to the fairness 
of complexion; but this idea, as we shall see, requires modification. 

2^ If the city of Charleston gives so low a i*ate of mortality as 1 in 43. G for the blacks 
and mulattoes, it is presumable that the rural districts throughout the South will give a 
muchUGwer rate than in towns. Negroes suffer much, less from consumption in the country 
than in towns. 
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It is pc^ifectlj tmej.'as respects the mixed progeny of tlie blacks 
aiicl wliites ; for it is admitted everywliere^ 'at the Soiitli, that tlie 
siiscef^tilfility of this class is .in direct ratio to tlie iiifiisioii of white 
blood •; but the American Indians of tlie table-laiidsj as tlie Mexi- 
eanSj and the inked bloods of Spaniards and Mexicans^ are iiifinitelj 
more liable to ycdlow fever^ than mulattoes of any grade. This law 
of colcjr would seem to apply to African and Asiatic racesy but not 
to the aboriginal races of America. 

The following extract, from a document of the highest authority, 
will, I am sure, be read with peculiar intere>st, in this connection.^ 

“ Of all fmtmiims, tbat of tompUzion was paramoiint. W'Ben the ships^ crews were 
disabled hj sickness (anil that was in the .majoritj of instanees), their places were supplied 
hj negro sailors and kborers. On board many Teasels, black labor alone was to be seen 
tiaployed ; yet, among these laborers and steTcdores, u erne of ydiow fever mis never seen. 
If to the table of thirteen months’ admissions to the hospital, already given, be added a 
classified eeneiis of the population of the colony, information is given which enables us to 
arrive at something like precise knowledge on this subject. (See table, m/m, page 394.) 

** From this table, it would appera' that the liability. of the white races to yellow fever, as 
compared with the dark, is as 13.19 per cent, to ‘00004. But this would be rather an over- 
efitiinate ‘d the risks of the whites; for, although the calculation is correct for one day, it 
li not for the whole thirteen months. During, the year 1852, 7670 seamen, the crews of 
twseli?, arriTcd at the port of Georgetown. If we add one-twelfth to this sum, it will make 
a total of 8309, estimated all as white, who, for a longer or shorter period, were exposed to 
the endemic intiuence. This number should be added to that of the white population 
©iposecl, and the pe.rcentage of. liability will be as follows: wAdes, 8*436; darh, *00004. 
This computation is irrespective of the effects of remdence on the constitution. But the 
nuinhcFs afforded by the census returns are. sufficiently great and detailed to authorize a 
purer and more ultimate analysis of the effects of complexion, or, in other words, cutaneous 
prymmim, on the liability to yellow fever among the population of the*coIo.ny. We find 
that, of 7HM African (black) im.migrants, none contracted yellow .fever. 

Of 9-78 West India islanders. (black and mulatto), 15, or. *16 per cent, contracted yellow 
fever; of 10,978 Madras and Caleulta eoo/ia (black, but fine-haired), 42, or *38 per cent, 
contracted yellow fever; 10, *291 Portuguese immigrants {white), 698, or 6*2 per cent, 
contracted yellow fever. 

‘‘ Frniii the foregoing, the importance of the skin, or that constitution of the body which 
Is assoc iuted with varieties of the dermal covering, in the etiology of yellow fever, is at 
once apparent,” 

TliO proportion of white to tlie dark races, according to our autlior, 
was 14,726 to 127,276; while the admissions to the public hospitals, 
for yellow fever, were 1947 of the former, to- 59 of the latter., He 
puts down the Portugues,e as whiter — whereas, they are ])y no meaiis- 
a fair-skiimed race, compared wdth the Anglo-Saxons , and other 
white races ; and their .mo.rtidity 'Corresponded with.their co.mplexion: 
it was intermediate between .the two extremes. 


^ Dakiel Blair, M.D., Surgeon-General of British Guiana, Report on the first eighteen 
months of the fourth Yellow Fever Fpidemic of the British Guiana. See British and Foreign 
iffd. GAiV. January and April Hos., 1855. ■ 
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Dr. J. Mendizabel writes me: ‘‘‘The coolies are, in this place 
(Vem Cruz), as, well as in the West Indies, exempt from .yellow 
fever,” 

From all the information we are able to procure, it seems clear 
that the Chinese, in Guba, are much less liable to fever than Euro- 
peans ; but there are no statistics on this point which will enable us 
to deal in figures. 

The same difficulty exists with regard to statistics for the Mexican 
races ; but it is certainly the impression of the best-informed pl'iysi- 
cians in that country, with whom we have corresponded, that the 
pure-hlooded Mexicans suffer more from yellow fever than either the 
pure-hlood Spaniards, or the mixed bloods. It is asserted, .also, tbat 
the cross-breeds of negroes and Mexicans are liable to this disease 
just in propoiiion to the blood of tie latter race — as is the case witli 
the cross-breeds of whites and negroes. 

Yellow fever, with perhaps few exceptions, has a preference for 
the races of men in proportion to the lightness of complexion— 
showing its greatest affinity for the pure white, and least for the jet 
black.^ It is remarkable that the* plague prefers the reverse course 
— as the following extract, from the best oT all authorities on the 
subject, will prove. 

‘*The plague, in Egypt, attacks the dilferent races of men; but all are not equally 
susceptible. Thus, in all the epidemics^ the negro race suffers most; after these, tlio 
Berbers or Nubians; then the Arabs of Hedjaz and Yemen; then the Europeans; and, 
among these, especially the Maltese, Greeks, and Turks, and generally the inhabitants of 
South Europe” ! ^ 

A oreference to Dr. De la Roches' ample statistics of mortality 
from yellow fever, will show, beyond dispute, that, of the number 
attacked, the highest ratio of mortality is almost invariably among 
the pure white races — as the Germans, Anglo-Saxons, kc. This has 
been accounted for by the fact, that they come from cold latitudes ; 
and it has grown into an axiom, that the further north the race, the 
more liable it is to yellow fever. Fow, it is easily shown that this 
position is not tenable : the contrary is proven, by observations on 
the Mexican races. There is scarcely any part of the country of 
Mexico, which is, to any extent, populated, that can be called cohl ; 
and yet the Mexicans from the table-lands are, perhaps, little less 
liable to yellow fever than Germans ; and their own writers assert 
that they are quite as much so. 

26 As far as we can obtain facts, the dark European, Asiatic, and African races, all show 
less susceptibility to yellow fever than the strictly white; and the red man of America, if 
an exception, we believe is the only one. It is as vain to attempt to explain his suscepti- 
bility, as it is the exemption of negroes and mulattoes: it is a physiological law of ram. 

^ Km B, Clot-Bxy, De la Fester 18^, p. 7; and Coup F(BU sur la Fesie^ 18oL 
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Mexico is diTided, as respects climate, into the' Herrm calimim, or .hot regions, the, 
tMTfus iffftpladasj or tempertie regions, and the iitTTHs fnssj or cold regions. The first 
Indoie the low grounds, or those under .2000 feet of elemtion. The mean temperature of 
ihb first region, between the Tropics, is about 77® Fahr. ; being 14° to 16° above the mean 
temperature of Naples. The iierrm itmpladm, which are of comparatively limited extent, 
occupy the slope of the mountam chains, and extend from 2500 to 5000 feet of elevation. 
The mean heat of the year is from 68° to 70° Fahr. ; and the extremes of heat and cold 
are here equally unknown. The tkrrm JnaSf or cold regions, include al the vast plains 
elevated ofW feef and upwards above the level of the sea. In the city of Mexico, at an 
elevation of 74(K) feet, the thermometer has sometimes fallen below the freezing point. 
Thw, however, is of rare occurrence;, and the winters there are usually as mild as in 
Naples. In the coldest season, the mean heat of the day varies from 55° to 70°. The mean 
tcTiiperature of the city is about 64®, and that of the table-lands generally about 62° ; being 
nearly equal to that of Kome.”,® 

With regard to tlie great s'nsceptibility of Mexicans, of the .-table- 
landsj aiitl even those , of. .Metamora.s, and other places in the low- 
lands, when for the first time exposed, we need' only refer the reader 
to the Report of the Sanitary Qommimion of New Orleans on the 
EpideMic Yellow Fever of 1853,” where ample ' testimoiiy will be 
foniMi 

The report of Dr. McWilliam, on the . celebrated epidemic of, 
yellcnv fever at Boa Vista, in 1845, will be foniid in.teresti ng, in this 
connection ; and is remarkable for its minute detail and accuracy. 
He says : 

*‘The inhftbltante coB.sist chiefly of dark mulattoes, of various grades of European 
intermixtare ; free and en.slavcd negroes; with a small proportion of Europeans, princi- 
pally Portuguese and English. 

“ of M&rtdiif from Yellow Fever in Porto Sal Ray, 


siruopsAirs. 

Pofiu$w$i , — Humber exposed to the fever fig 

. attacked with fever. 47 

“ ' . “ died ■ ** 25 

** ■ Batio of deaths in the population....... 1 in 2*1 

“ mimber attacked 1 “1*8 

MnyMsh, including two Amerienns, exposed to the fever.,,.. ' 11 

« Humber attacked.... 8 

“ ** died,.,..., 7 

Eatio of deaths in population 1 in T6 

number attacked... I lU 

.Jhefirii.— Humber exposed'to fever....,.,,.. 2 

attacked by fever,,..,...,,,........,...... ......... ...... 2 ' 

Humber exposed, and not attacked.. .,...,, 2 


® McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 
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NATIVE POPULATION. 

Free...... 668 

Slaves ■ 249 

Tcrtal 915 

Died, 65 free and S slaves 68 

Ratio of deaths in native population...,,.,-, 

In tliis table, it will be seen that tbe ratio of deaths increased as 
tbe complexion darkened. Most of the deaths among the native 
population were among the mulattoes, and not blacks. 

The Spanish and Portuguese population, who are dark compared 
with Anglo-Saxons, suffer severely from yellow fever; but do not. it 
seems, of those attacked, die in as great a ratio as the fairer races. 
They are veiy generally attacked in their towns, in consequence of 
crowded population, bad ventilation, and filthy habits. 

One of the ablest statisticians of the day shows, by figures, that 
yellow fever, in the Antilles (where English and Prench are the 
principal fair races), does not attack so large a portion of the popu- 
lation ; but is much more fatal there than in Spain. In the latter 
country, on the other hand, he says, almost the whole population of 
towns are attacked ; but the mortafity is much less, in proportion to 
the number of cases. He attributes this universality of attack to 
the crowded population and filth of the Spanish towns, and to 
there being no acclimated pofiilatior^yi/heve the disease has been most 
fatal. Yellow fever is endemic in the Antilles, and only occasional 
in Spain.^ . 

It is remarkable that these circumstances make no difference in 
the susceptibility of the negro : he always sleeps in badly ventilated 
apartments-; is always filthy; and, in the hottest weather, will lie 
down and sleep, with *a tropical sun pouring down upon his bare 

29 MoEEAU DE JoNNfes, Momgrapke de la Fi^vre Jauney &c. pp. 312-13. 

In these new questions of the liability to, or exemption from, local morbific influence, of 
distinct types of man, we possess as yet but few statistics. Every authentic example, 
therefore, becomes interesting. I find the following in Dcmoxt D’URYinLE {Voyage dt la 
Corvette UAstrolabey exeeuiee pendant lu anneee 1826-9, Paris, 1830, ^^Muioire du 'Voyager* 
V., pp. 120 seqq.). The island of Vanikoro, **Archip,el de la P^rouse,” where this great 
navigator perished, is inhabited exclusively by Oceanians, who there enjoy perfect 
health* Yet, so deadly is the climate, that the natives of the adjacent island of Tikopia. 
who belong to the cinnamon-colored and distinct Folynesian race, taken thither as inter- 
preters by D’Urville, never ventured to sleep ashore, in dread of the malarial poison which 
ever proved fatal to themselves, however congenial to the blacks. Capt. Dillon’s crew, 
previously, as well as D’Urville’s French crew, suffered terribly from the effects of their 
short anchorage there. This pathological fact is another to the many proofs, collected in 
our volume, that the black race of Oceanica is absolutely unconnected by blood with the 
Polynesians proper. See portraits of “ Vanikoro-islander” and Tikopia-islander” (Nos. 
39, 40, of our Ethnographic TableaUy tnfra)^ for evidence of their absolute diSerence of type. 
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liearl, during the day; and, in the hottest night, vrill sleep with his 
head enveloped in a tilthy blanket, to keep the musquitoes froiu 
annoying him; and yet is exempt from yellow fever, w'hile it is 

ri^iiig .arcniiiii 'liiin 

: Rio Janeiro has. a population of 100,000 whites, and 200,000 
hkeks and mixed bloods. The former are mostly Portuguese ; and 
it is jliilcviilt ..to .explain their exemption from yellow fever, in the 
epidemic of 1840-50 (whieh has continued 'its march northwards, 
and so rava,ged the seaports and other towns of tlie ITiiited .States 
since)— I. say it is difficult to explain the exeraptioii, on any other 
grO'tiiici tliaii tliat of ra-ce. Kot more . than 8 or 4 per cent, of th.e 
Bra^illaiis ..attacked, died; while 29 per cent, of the*, seamen 
..(foreigners) died. . 

'.. It lias beei:! repeatedly asserted, that yellow feve.r never appeared 
in Rio previously to .this date;, but it is exceedingly cpiestioi table 
wdietiier it Inas not oeeiirred there in a mild form, but with so little 
mortality as not to create alarm. Yellow fever does unquestionahly 
occur, in all grades. 'We published, some years ago, in the “(Jliarles- 
tofi .Medical Journal,” a sketch of tlie epidemic which [irevailed' in 
Mobi,le .ill, 1847— of so' mild a grade as not to prove fatal probably 
in mc.hre tliaw 2 per cent, of those attacked. A reference to the 
“Report of tlie 'Yew Orleans Sanitary Commission,” will show that, 
accoiiliiig to the cDneur.reut testimony of the leading physicians of 
.. Slo, the fevers of tluit city had assumed an extraordinary type for 
i.cv;e,ral years pivviimsly to the epidemic of 1849-50; and, that many 
of. tlie dilfoivd in no way from yellow fever: even black vomit 
was seen in H<uae cases. It is presumable, therefore, that the popu- 
' latio,ii 'had becm midcrgomg aaelimation against this disease, for 
several years, without knomng it. .' Our observation lias 8atisfi,ed us, 
that the dark-skinned Spaniards,. Portuguese, and other south En- 
: ropeatis., as well as the Jews, are ‘more easily and thorougliiy accli- 
iiiatet,! against yellow fe.ver, than' tlie fairer races.'* 

It. has bee,!! stoutly. maintained, by many writers, that intermittent, 
remitte.iit, and yellow fever, are but. grades of tlie same disease; a,ud 
as thedirst two forms .are endemic, at Rio, the esca|ie of the in'habi- 
■ tan is fro. m yellow fever, in the late epidemic, has liemi accounted for 
by aec^iiiiatioii ' marsh fevers. I will not, however, 

■stop to argue with any one wdio can tends ' .for ■ the i<,!entity of .marsh 
.and yellow' fevers, in our present-day: if their, woieidentity 'be not 
now proven, it is vain to attempt to establish tlie non-identity of 
any two diseases. That very epidemic continued its march, during 

fhe referrerl to Eepori &f (he ^^ele Orleans Sanitary Oommmwn, for much 

Yiittable iaforiaatioii »boat Rio Jaaeiro. . ' 
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five years, from Rio to Rew York; and ravaged hundreds of places 
where remittent fevers were more common and more violent than in 
Rio. To say nothing of countries further south, all the region from 
ITew Orleans to iforfolk is dotted with malarial towns, in which 
yellow fever has prevailed with terrible fatality. 

The following extract is from one of the most competent authori- 
ties, on this subject, in the United States : 

“ The imoninitj of the African race from yellow fever is a problem unsolveci; but of the 
highest import in physiology and etiology. Whether this immunity be owing to color, or 
to an unknown transmissible and indestructible modification of the constitution, originally 
derived from the climate of Africa, or from anatomical conformation or physiological law, 
peculiar to the race, is not easy to determine. It does not appear that yellow fever prevails 
under an African sun; although the epidemic of New Orleans, in 1853, came well nigh 
getting the name ^African yellow fever,’ ‘African plague:’ it was for weeks so called. 
Although non-creolized negroes are not exempt from yellow fever, yet they suffer little 
from it, and rarely die. On the other hand, they are the most liable to suffer from cholera” 
[and typhoid fever. — J. C. N.] “As an example of the susceptibility of this race, take 
the year 1841: among 1800 deaths from yellow fever, there were but three deaths among 
the blacks, two having been children; or 1 in 600, or 1 in 14,000 of the whole population.”^ 

The Doctor goes on to show ‘‘that the same immiinitj^ from death, 
in this disease, is enjoyed by the black race throughout the yellow- 
fever zone.” 

The investigations of Dr. Dowler (and there is no one more com- 
petent to examine a historical point of this kind) lead him to the 
conclusion, that yellow fever is not an African disease. If this be 
true, it is a very strong argument in favor of speeihc distinctness of 
the negro race. We have abundant evidence, in the United States, 
that no exposure to high temperature or marsh effluvia can protect 
an individual against the cause of yellow fever. The white races 
who have been exposed to a tropical sun, and lost much of their 
primitive plethora and vigor, are, as a general rule, less violently 
attacked by yellow fever; but the negro gains his fullest vigor under 
a tropical sun, and is eveiywhere exempt from this disease.^ 

Bennet Dowler, M. D., Tableau . of the Yellow Fever of 1853, with topographical^ 
chronologi’calj and huioTical sketches of ’Ihe Epidemics of JYew Orleans, since their origin m 
1796.” ■ 

32 TJie works of M. le Dr. Boudin— now M^decin en chef de I’Hopital Militaire du Konle, 
Paris, so well known as a dikinguished army physician, at home, in Greece, and in Algeria, 
are the first, so far as we know, in any language, that approach this question of races, in 
relation to climate, with a truly philosophical spirit. Ho kindly sent ns, several years ago, 
the following essays, the titles of which will show the range of his investigations: — “ jStudes 
de Geologic M^dicales, &c.” — “Etudes de Fathologie Compar^e, &c.” — “Etudes de Geo- 
graphic M€‘dicales, &c.” — “Lettres sur I’Alg^rie” — “Statistique de la population et de la 
’colonisation en Alg5rie” — “ Statistique de la mortality des Armies.” 

We have, in our essay, made frequent use of these volumes, from notes we had taken 
while I'eading them; and should have made more direct reference to them, if we had had 
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Bnt it is time to bring this chapter to a close. It was stated, at 
the beginning, that our leading object was to study man in his rela- 
tions to what we defined Medieal Glimate; and we have adhered as 


lilt ftw gfwA i,t iMkiid ; " but some of tbern, ■onfortimately, bad been loaned out, and did not 
irneb m ia time. 

In tbwe ewtys, till® readisn will find, a ia.as8 of very importaiat statistical matter, bearing 
®a lie infiiieiice of climates on iraces, &c. He ^jonfinns all onr assertions ifitb regard to 
tiw ewttfwwIaTe exemption of negroes from malarial diseases, and tbeir .greater liability 
t# typhoid and lung disesuses, a® wett m cholera. He further shows the interesting fact, 
that the lewi exhiMt a peculiar physiology and pathology ; with other singular data, from 
wMch Mj space and snbjwsl only iNOTsit me to condense a few litai statistics IllnstratiYe 
of ttie pieseit enormotts increase of tibe *'* chosen people.” 

Ia 1840, the Jews in Prawia nnmbered 190,000. They had increased by 50,000 (S5 per 
ilm«» the censns of 1822 ■ The Christians, la the same kingdom, in .1822, were, 
11,110,000; and, In 1B40, 14,784,000 (only 18 per cent of aagmentation), During these 
elghtesa years, births among the Jews exceeded deaths by 29 per 100 ; and, among the 
Qaistiaas, only 21. *<The increase of the Jewish population is the more remarkable, 
because, betweaa 1822 and 1840, some 22,000 Prussian Jews embraced Christianity, whilst 
thwsi was no instance wherein a Christian had accepted Judaism,’^ , 

Jm Ptoms, @nt of 100,000 indiridnals, are reckoned : 

CHEISTIAH. , JEWISH, 

■ Marriages..,..,.....,.,.... 893 719 

Births.... 4061 " 3546 

■ Deaths, still-bom comprised........ 2961 2161” 

the inca'wse being due to excess of births over deaths, among the Jews. Besides, the Jews 
are l<»ger Bred : — their women do not work in factories, nor labor whilst nursing ; so that, 
1#, 000 Infant®, we find 

**CH1MSTIAlf8. ■ JEWS. 

■ StiB-bom.,.,. 8,569 2,524 

Kedia the first year............. .,.. 17,413 12,935” 

Again, Ihe men are rarely sailors, ntiners, kc. They are sober. They marry young. 
0fon 100,000, the Cimstians bring forth -280 illegitimate children ; the Jews only 67. The 
proportion of feoyi is greater among the -Israelites. They are subject to cntaneons and 
ophthalmic diseases, since the times of Tacitns, and of Moses; bnt are wonderfully exempt 
fhwi hearier sconrgM — ^from pUgme, in 1836; from typhm^ in 1505 and 1824; from 
miemiUmt fmr$i at Borne, in 1691; from atNimfegne, in 1736. Croup is rare 

among their children; and, at Pwsen, where ShlaTes-haTe the pUm FoUnim as 1 in 33, and 
Gennani aa 1 in 65, the Jews only suffer as 1 in 88. ' 

They hare more old men and more children than Christians; and their health is every- 
where better — owing, in part, to race preserving itself pure through intermarriage ; and 
eq;»oiaIly to the hygilm enjoined upon them by their religion. ' 

Tacitus, when the Jews were exiled to Sardinia, wrote **Et si ob gravitatem coeli inte- 
riiwent, Tile damnum I”--and again, '^'Profana iliis -omnia' qu® apud nos Sana; rarsum 
conceiMa apud illos qu® nobis incesta.” On which Dr. Boudin observes:®® “This saying 
of tiie gr^st historian is at least as true- at the physical as at the mqral-order point of 
view. The more one studies the Jewish race, the more one perceives it subjected to patho- 
logical laws which, in the double aspect of aptitude and immunities, establish’ a broad 
line of demarcation between it and the populations amid which it happens to dwell.” 
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closely to the plan as the complex nature of the tohject would 

permit. 

After the train of facts adduced, it will hardly be denied that the 
historical races — those whose migrations have brought' them within 
the range of investigation— have their appropriate geographical 
ranges, beyond which they cannot go with impunity; and there is 
ample ground for the belief, that the same general law applies 
equally to all other races that have not yet been subjected to statis- 
tical scrutiny. Kot could any other result have been rationally 
looked for, by one who reflects on the wonderful harmony that per- 
vades the infinite works of ITature; and which is nowhere more 
beautifully illustrated, than in the adaptation of animals and plants 
to climate, as exhibited in the innumerable Faunas and Floras of 
the earth. 

Viewed anatomically and zoologically, man is but an animal; and 
governed by the same organic laws as other animals. He has more 
intelligence than others ; combines a moral with his physical nature; 
and is more impressible than others by surrounding influences. 
Although boasting of reason^ as the prerogati%"e that distinguishes 
iiim, he is, in many respects, the most unreasonable of ail animals. 
While 'civilization, in its progress, represses the gross vices of bar- 
barism, and brings the refinements of music, poetry, the fine aids, 
togetlier with the precepts of a purer religion, it almost balances the 
account by luxury, insincerity, political, social, and trading vices, 
which follow its march everywhere. If the ancient Britons and 
Kelts be fairly balanced against the modern Anglo-Saxons, Yankees, 
and Gauls, it will he hard to say in wdiieli scale the most true virtue 
will he found. Fashion, in our day, has substituted moral for phy- 
sical cruelty. The ancient liarbarians plundered, and cut each others’ 
tliroats. Civilized man now passes his life in scandal and the tricks 
of trade. Look around, now-a-days, at the sp-ealled civilized nations 
of the earth, and ask what they have been doing for the last half 
century? We see man eveiywhere, not only warring against laws, 
voluntarily imposed upon himself for his own good, hut bidding 
detianee to the laws of God, both natural and revealed. He is the 
most destructive of all animals. Hot satisfied with wantonly destroy- 
ing, for amusement, the animals and plants around him, his greatest 
glory lies in blowing out the brains of his fellow-man ; nay, more, his 
chief delight is to destroy his own soul and body by vice and luxury. 
Hor does his rebellious and restless spirit suffer him to he content 
witli a limited field of action : he forsakes the land of his birth, with 
all its associations, and all the comforts which earth can give^ to 
colonize foreign lands — ^where he knows full well that a thousand 
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liardsliips must await Mm, aud witli the certainty of risHng his life 
in elimata that nature never intended him for. One generation never 
profits by the experience of another, nor the child by that of its 
parents. Who will undertake to estimate the amount of human 
life sacrificed, since the discoveiy of Columbus, by attempts to 
colon i. 2 :e tropical climates ? ^ ■ 

Naturalists have divided the earth into zoological realms— each 
jiossessitig an iiifijiite irariely of aBimals and plants, peculiar to it , 
Imt this is not the place for details on this head. To the reader who 
is not familiar with researches of this kind, we may venture a few 
plain remarks. When the: contineiit of .America was discovered 
(with a few exceptions in the Arctic Circle, where the continents 
nearly toiicli), its quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, .plants, 
all were different species from those found in the Old 'W orld. Hence 
ike conclusion,' that the whole Fauna and Flora of America were 
here created. If we go on to compare other great divisions of the 
world, such as Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia, Polynesia, the same 
general law holds throughout: each division possesses its peculiar 
animals and plants, having no connection by descent with others ; 
and each group forming a grand and harmonious zoological province. 

The question naturally arises — Does man form an exception to this 
univerml hmf Can he, by any- evidence, human or otherwise, he thus 
separated from the organic world ? We think not. In each one of 
these natural realms, vre find a t}q>e of man, whose history is lost 
in antiquity; and whose physical characters, language, habits, and 
instincts, are peculiar whose organization is in harmony with the 
station in which he is placed, -and wdio cannot he transferred to an 
opposite climate without destruction. , 

Recent researches enable us to trace hack many of those types of 
man, with the same cimracteristics that mark them nowq at least 
4000 years. In Egypt alone, as proven by her monuments, were 
seen, in those early times, through, the agency of wars and com- 
merce, Egyptians, Berber, Nubians, Abyssinians, Negi’oes, lonians, 
Jews, Assyrians, Tartars, 'and otheira, — with the same lineaments 
they now present, and dbeying, no doubt, the same physiological and 
patliological lairs. In -fact, so well defined were the races in the 
time of the early Pharaohs, that the Egyptians liad already classified 
them into red^ wMte^ pelhWj and Uaeh ; and each of the types, then 
fis noiv, formed a link in a distinct FaunaA . 

Let us now ask the reader to reflect on the long chain of facts 
presented in this and the preceding chapters, and calmly decide 
whether we are justified in drawing the following conclusions : 


^ Bee of MmMnd; and M. PuLsaiKY’s chap. II, infra. 
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1. That the earth is naturally divided into zoological realms — ■ 
each possessing a climate. Fauna, and Flora, exclusively its own. 

2. That the Fauna of each realm originated in that realm, and 
th%t it has no consanguinity with other Faunas. 

3. That each realm possesses a group ■ of human races, which, 
though not identical in physical and intellectual characters, are 
closely allied with one another, and are disconnected from all other 
races. We may cite, as examples, the white races of Europe, the 
Mongols of Asia, the blacks of Africa, and the aborigines of America. 

4 That the types of man, belonging to. these realms, antedate all 
human records, by thousands of years; and are as ancient as the 
Faunas of which each forms an original element. 

5. That the types of man are separated by specific characters, as 
well marked and as permanent as those which designate the species 
of other genera. 

6. That the climates of the earth may be divided into physical 
and MEDICAL; and that each species of man, having its own physio- 
logical and pathological laws, is peculiarly affected by both climates. 

T. That no race of man can be regarded as cosmopolite ; but that 
those races which are indigenous to latitudes intermediate between 
the equator and poles, approach nearer to cosmopolitism than, those 
of the Arctic or the Torrid Zone. 

8. That the assertion, that any one race ever has, or ever can be, 
assimilated to all physical or all medical climates, is a hypothesis 
unsustained by a single historical fact, and opposed to the teachings 
of natural history. 

J. c.m 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MOlSrOGENISTS and the POLYGENISTS: 

BEMO AN EXPOSITION OP THE DOOTEIKES OP SCHOOLS PEOPESSING TO SUSTAIN DOQMATIOALLT 

THE TOITY OB THE BIYERSITY 

OP 

HUMANEAOES; 

WITH AN INQUIRY INTO THE ANTIQUITY OP MANKIND UPON EARTH, VIEWED 
CHEONOLOGICAUDY, HISTORICALLY, AND PALSEONTOLOOICALLY. 

BY eEO. R, GLIDBON. 

«He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 

COWPEE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

“Les recterelies geograpWques surle si%e primordial, ou, comme 
on dit, sur le berceau de I’espfece bumaine, out dans le fait un carac- 
tfere purement mythique. ‘ Nous ne connaissons,’ dit Guillanme de 
Humboldt, dans un travail encore inedit sur la diversity des languea 
et des peuples, ‘ nous ne connaissons ni bistoriquement, ni par ancune 
tradition certaine, un moment ob I’espfece bumaine n’ait pas 4te 
separ^e en gronpes de peuples. . Si cet 4tat de cboses a existe des 
I’origine, on s’il s’est produit plus tard, c’est ce qu’on ne saurait 
decider par rbistoire, Des legendes isoRe's se retrouvant sur des 
points trfes-divers du globe, sans communication apparente, sont en 
contradiction avec la premRre bypotbfese, et font descendre le genre 
bnmain tout entier d’un couple unique. Cette tradition est si 
repandue, qu’on I’a queiquefois regard4e comme un antique souvenir 
des bommes. Mais cette eirconstance mSme prouverait plutSt qu’il 
n’y a H aucnne transmission rtelle d’un fait, aucun fondement vrai- 
ment bistorique, et que c’est tout simplement I’identit^ de la concep- 
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tion Imiiiaine, qui partout a* conduit les liommes k une explication 
semblable d’liii plieiioniene identique. Un grand nombre de mytbes, 
sans liaison liistorique les tins avec les aiitres, doivent ainsi leiir 
ressemblaiice et leiir origine h, la parite des imaginations ou des 
reflexions de Fesprit liurnain. Ce qni raontre encore dans la tradi- 
tion dont il s’agit le earactere manifeste de la fiction, e'est qu'elle 
pretend expliquer mi plienomene en dehors de toiite experience, 
celiii de la premiere origine de Fespece hmnaine, d’uue maniere 
confornie k Fexperience de nos jours ; la maniere, par exemple, dont, 
k line epoqiie on le genre humain tout entier comptait deja des 
milliers d’annees d’existence, une ile deserto ou un vallon isole dans 
les montagnes pent avoir ete peuple. En vain lapensee se ploiige- 
rait dans la meditation dii probleme de cette prenrbn’e origine : 
Fhomme est si ftetroitement lie a son espece et au temps, que Fon no 
saiirait concevoir un etre humain venant au monde sans nne familie 
dejS existante, et sans un passe. Cette question done ne poiivant 
fetre resolue ni par la voie do raison nement ni jiar celle de Fexperi- 
ence, faut-il penser que Fetat primitif, tel que nous le decrit une 
pretendue tradition, est reellement liistorique, ou bien que Fespece 
hurnaine, des sou principe, couvrit la terre en forme de peuplades ? 
O’est ce que la science des langues ne saurait decider par elle-meme, 
cornme elle ne doit point non plus chercher une solution ailleurs 
pour en tirer des eclaircissements sur les problemes qui Foceupont.’ ” ^ 


Such is the language, and these are the mature opinions, of two 
brothers, than whom the world’s history presents none more illus- 
tiioiis. Here the ultimate results of Wilhelnr von Humboldt, among 
the most acute philologists of his generation, stand endorsed by that 
“Hestor of science,’’ Alexander von Humboldt, whose immortal 
labors in physical investigation stretch over nearly three cycles of 
ordinary human vitality. 

I subscribe unreservedly to every syllable contained in the above 
citation. According to my individual view, this paragraph condenses 
theF^'^ne-plus-ultra” of human ratiocination upon mankind’s origine^. 
With this conviction, I proceed to set forth the*' accident tb rough 
which it prefaces my contribution to our new ivork upon anthro- 
.pology.' .■■■ ■ , ,, 

My excellent and learned friend M. Gustave d’Eiehtlial — so long 
Secretary of the parental SociStS Bthnologique de Paris, and auth<»r 

^ Alexant)ri5 de Humboldt, COSMO/S. Essai d’une Description Physique du Monde’’ — 
traduit par H. Faye. 1^*. p.artie, Paris, -Gide & C’«., 1846, in 8vo., pp. 425-7, I ref<’r 
to the first French edition : the copy now used having been obtained by me at Paris, on its 
first week’s issue.- G. R. G. 
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of many erudite papers — amidst all Muds .of scientific facilities- for 
wMch I feel proud to acknowledge myself debtor to bimself and 
many of Ms . colleagues (MM. D’Avezac and Alfred Maury espe- 
cially), favored me, during my fourth sojourn in France, 1854-5, 
with a set of their Society's ‘^Bulletins/' 

'Eeperusing lately their instructive debate on the problem — WJiat 
are the dhtinctive charaeterhtics of the white and black races f What 
are the conditions of association between these races I was led tcu 
open an antecedent hTo.;^ wherein, after alluding to Cosmos — “M. 
Vivien (de Saint-Martin) observes how, in the extract quoted from 
M. de Humboldt, that which this illustrious writer terms the native 
unity of the human species^ &oob not seem to imply, as might be 
thought, the idea of descent from a single pair, M. de Humboldt"^ 
himself, it is true, does not declare himself, as respects this, in a 
manner altogether explicit. But the opinion of those eminent men 
upon whose authority he relies, and of whom he cites the words, is, 
on the contrary, expressed in the most formal manner. 

“‘Human races, says Johannes Muller, ^ in his ‘Physiology of 
Man,' are the (diverse) forms of a single species, whose unions 
remain fruitful, and which perpetuate themselves through genera- 
tion. They are not species of one genus ; because, if they were, 
upon crossing'’^ they would become sterile. But^ to know whether 
existing races of man descend from one or from many primitive 
men— this is that w^hich cannot be discovered by experience.' " 

M. Vivien continues with extracts from the paragraph that heads 
my essay. Certain typograpMcal however, induced a refer- 

ence to Humboldt’s complete work ; and the readiest accessible at 
the moment happened to be Otto’s English translation, “from the 
Herman."® 


» Bulletin de la Soe. Bthnoh de PariSj Tome F., ann^e 1847 ; “Stances du 23 avril au 9 
jaillet,” p. 69 seqq.— (Vide ante, PiTiszKY’s. chapter, pp. 188-192) 

* /df., aim4e 1846, pp. 74-6. 

^ Fhyml. des Memehenj Bd. II, S. 768, 772-4:— and Kosmoe, Fr. ed., I, p. 425, and p. 
578, note 88. Compare SABiNE^s-translation of this passage (I, p. 852-8) with Otte’s 
(I, p. 854). ^ 

5 This doctrine now seems to be a nm^sequitur, after Morton^s researches upon hybridity. 
Conf,, as the first document, Hybridity in animals and plants, considered in reference to 
the question of the Unity of the Human Species’— Amor. Jour, of Science and Arts ^ vol. 
Ill, 2d series, 1847. The substance of Morton’s 'later publications, in the ^^CharUeion 
Medical Journal^ may be consulted in Types of Mankind,” 1854, pp. 872, 410: and they 
hare since been enlarged, by Be. Nott, in Hotz’s translation {Moral and Intellectual 
Dmmty of Maces, Philadelphia, 12ino., 1856: Appendix B, pp. 473-604) olpart of the 
first volume of Be Gobineaxt. 

Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physicai Description of the Xfnivirse. Harpers’ American ed., 
NewTork, 1850, 1, pp. 354^4 
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• To my surprise, several passages (sometimes in the letter, hut 
oftener in the spirit) did not correspond with the extracts .quoted by 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, from’ the French edition of “Cosmos/' 
To the latter I turned. A glance changed surprise into suspicion, 
which further collation soon confirmed. Having thereby become 
considerably enlightened, myself, upon the animus and the literary 
fidelity with which foreign scientific works are “done into English,” 
for the book-trade of Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica ; and inasmuch as sundry theological naturalists, in this country, 
have latterly been making very free with Humboldt’s honored name, 
— estimated as their authority “par excellence” on the descent of all 
the diversified types of mankind from “Adam and Eve;” it may be 
gratifying to their finer feelings, no less than to their nice apprecia- 
tion of critical probity, to demonstrate the singular orthodoxy of 
the savant whom we all venerate in common. 

Already, in 1846, when transmitting from Paris, to the late Dr. 
Morton, one of the earliest copies of the French edition of “ Cosmos,” 
I accompanied it with regrets that the -twice-used expression— “la 
distinction dSsolante des races superieurs et des races inf^rieurs”’' — 
should have sanctioned the irrelevant introduction of (what others 
construe as) morbid sentimentelism into studies which Morton and 
his school were striving to restrict within the positive domain of 
science. How completely Morton disapproved of this unlucky 
term, has been happily shown by his biographer — our lamented 
colleague, Dr. Henry S. Patterson.® But, whilst fully respecting 
Baron de Humboldt’s unqualified opinion — ^on a doctrine which 
other great authorities either oppose or hold to be at least moot, viz., 
the unity of manhind--^ was not prepared for so much of that which 
Carlyle styles “ flunkeyism” towards Anglo-Saxon popular credu- 
lity (so manfully denounced by Dr. Robert Knox®), which both of 
the English translations of “Cosmos” exhibit. 

In the first place, let us open that one which “was undertaken in 
compliance with the wish of Baron von Humboldt.” The possessor 


^ Fr. ed:, p. 430; repeated p. 679, note 42. 

^ Types of Mankind^ Memoir of Samuel George Morton,^* p. 

® Of Edinburgli — The Races of Men: a Fragment, Philadelphia edition, 12mo, 1850, pp. 
11-2, 19, 87, 66, 247-64, 292 — one might say passim. Allowance made for the age, ten to 
fifteen years ago, when the MSS. seem to have been written ; and divesting his work of 
much rash assertion, hasty composition, and some national or personal eccentricities, its 
author can safely boast that it contains more truth upon ethnology than any book of ite 
size in the English tongue. 

Cosmos, &c. Translated under the superintendence of Lieut. -Col. Edward Sabine, 
R. A., For. Sec. R. S.;” London, Murray, 2d ed,, 8vo, 1847; I, “Editor’s Preface; and, 
for the omissidn complained of, p. 858 — after the word < experience’ (488).*’ 
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of the German original, or of Faye^s French version, will hunt in 
vain Tor the long and noble paragraph above quoted ! It is simply 
expunged : probably not to shock the conservatism of the Eoyal 
Society. Promotion might have been stopped, long ago, by the 
“lords spiritual and temporal,” had an officer in H. M. Service 
dared even to trandate such heretical opinions as those avowed by 
the brotherB Humboldt; the “For. Sec.” would have soon ceased 
to be Secretary at all, to any Koyal Society. 

In the second, we refer to Otte’s translation;^^ learning from Hs 
preface — The present volumes differ from those of Mrs. Sabine in 
having all the foreign measures convened into English terms, in 
being published at considerably less than onedhird of the price, and 
in being a translation of the entire work; fori have not conceived 
myself justified in omitting passages, simply because they might be 
deemed slightly obnoxious to our national prejudices^ Fair enough 
this seems. That which routine and expectancies naturally forbade 
the official to do, “into English,” might, one would suppose, be 
honestly performed by a private individual, nevertheless, upon 
verification, we discover this to be, also, as Talleyrand once observed 
to Castlereagh, ^^%me tres forte supposition By paraphrasis and 
periphrasis, through dextrous substitutions of milder terms, and a 
happy adoption of equivocal interpretations, Mr. Ott6 has effaced 
the precision of his author’s language ; obscuring thereby both of 
the Humboldts’ scientific deductions so efiectually, that their suppo- 
sititiously-joint advocacy of “all mankind’s descent* from Adam 
and Eve,” meets everywhere with the gratitude and applause of 
wondering theologers ! 

To render this evident, I have chosen the French 'translation, 
above cited, as an appropriate epigraph and introduction to the 
subjects developed in the present ‘chapter. At foot, the reader will 
find OttS’s English*^ rendering of the German text; which is like- 

n — ** Translated from the Oerman, by E. C. Ott]^,” and before cited. Harpers’ New 
York edition, 1850. I wonder whether it is the same, textnally, as Bohn’s; which doubt 
Inclination does not now prompt me to take some trouble in verifying. 

Extract from Otto’s Amer. ed., pp. 354-5 

“ Oeographical inyestlgations regarding the ancient the so-called cradle of ihe human 
Tpce,, are not devoid of a mythical character. *We do not know,’ says Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, in an unpublished work On theyekrietieu of Ean^uages and ‘either from 

history or from authentic tradition, any period of time in which the human race has not 
been divided into social groups. Whether the gregarious condition was original, or of 
Subsequent occurrence, we have no historic evidence to show. The separate mythical 
relaUons found to exist independently of one another, in different parts of the eartli, 
appear to refute the first hypothesis; and concur in ascribing the generation of the whole 
human race to the union of one pair. The general prevalence of this myth has caused it 
to be regarded as a traditionary record transmitted from the primitive man to his descend- 
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wi^e snbjoinea. Unfortitnately, want of familiarity with tlie latter 
tongue precludes personal comparison of this translation wdtli the 
original ; but, for the accuracy of its French interpretation, we 


ants. But this very circumstance seems rather to prove that it has no historical founda- 
tion, but has simply arisen from an identity in the mode of intellectual conception, which 
has everywhere led man to adopt the same conclusion regarding identical phenomena ; ia 
the same manaer as many myths have doubtless arisea, not from any histoidcal connection 
existing between them, but from an identity in human thought and imagination. Another 
evidence in favor of the purely mythical nature of this belief, is afforded by the fact that 
the first origin of mankind— a phenomenon which is wholly beyond the sphere of experi- 
ence — is explained in perfect conformity -with existing views, being considered on the 
principle of the colonization of some desert island or remote mountainous valley, at a 
period when mankind had already existed for thousands of years. It is in vain that we 
direct our thoughts to the solution of the great problem of the first origin, since man is 
too intimately alsociated with his own race, and with the relations of time, to conceive of 
the existence of an individual independently of a preceding generation and age. A solution 
of those difficult questions, which can not he determined by inductive reasoning or by expe- 
rience-T-wh ether the belief in this presumed traditional condition be actually based on 
historical evidence, or whether mankind inhabited the earth in gregarious associations from 
the origin of the race — cannot, therefore, be determined from philological data; and yet 
its elucidation ought not to be sought for from other sources.’ ” 

*‘I)ie geographlsohen Forschungen fiber den alten Sitz, die sogennante Wiege des 
Mensohengcschlochts haben in der That einen rein ‘my thisclien Charakter. ‘ Wir 
kennen,’ sagt Wilhelm von Humboldt in einer noch u n g e d r u c k t e n Arbeit fiber 
die Verschiedenheit der Spmchen und Voiker, ‘geschichtlich oder auch nur durch irgend 
siohere XJeberlieferung keinon Zeitpunkt, in welchera das Menschengeschlecht nicht in 
Volkerhaufen getrennt gewesen ware. Ob dieser Zustand der urspvfiugliohe war oder erst 
spater entstand, laszt sicli daher geschichtlicli nicht entscheiden, Einzelne, an sehr 
verschiedeixen Punkten der Erde, ohne irgend sichtbaren Zusammenliang, wiederkehrende 
Sagen verneinen die erstere Annahine, und lassen das ganze IMensohongeschlecht von 
Einem Menschenpaare abstammen. Die weite Verbreitung dieser Sage hat sie bisweilea 
fur eino Urerinnerung der Mciischheit halteii lassen. Gerade dieser Umgtand aber beweist 
vielmehr dasz ihr keine Ueberiieferung und nichts geschichtliches zum Grunde lag, sondeni 
nur die Gleichhcit der raenschlichen Vorstellungsweise zu dcrselben Erklarung der gleichen 
Erscheinung fiihrte : wie gewisz vielo Mythen, ohne geschichtlichen Zusammeiihang, blosz 
aus der Gleichhcit des menschlichen Dlchtens und Gruhelus entstanden. Jene Sage triigt 
anch darin ganz das Geprage menschlicher Erfindung, dasz sie die auszcr aller Erfahrung 
liegende Erscheinung des ersten Entstehens des Menschongesclilechts auf cine innerhalh 
heutiger Erfahrung liegende Weise, und so erklaren will, wie in Zeiten, wo das ganze 
Menschengeschlecht schon Jahrtausende hindurch bestanden hatte, bine waste Insel oder 
ein abgesondertes Gebirgsthal mag hevolkert worden sein, Yergeblich wfirde sich das 
Nachdenken in das Problem jener ersten Entstebjing vertieft haben, da der Mensch so an 
sein Gcschlecht und an die Zeit gebnnden ist, dasz sich ein Einzelner ohne vorhandenes 
Gesclilecht und ohne Vergangenlieit gar nicht in menschlichem Dascin fassen laszt. Ob 
also in dieser weder auf dem Wege der Gedanken noch der Ei^ahrung zu entscheidenden 
Frage wirklich jener angeblich traditionelle Zustand der geschichtliche war, oder ob das 
Menschengeschlecht von seinem Begiunen an * volkerweise den Erbdoden bewohnte?. darf 
die Sprachkunde weder aus sich hestimmen, noch, die Eiitscheidung anderswoher nehmend, 
zum Erklarungsgrunde fur sich brauchen wollen.’ 

{^'Kosmos. Entwurf einer physicben Welthesohreibung,” von Alexandbb von Hum- 
boldt. Funfte Lioferung, Stuttgard und Tubingen, pp. S81-2.) 
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poss6Ss tli6 MgliGst Youclior, M. Fay© states ^^Anotter part, 
relative to the great question of human races, has heen trai\slated 
by M: Guigmaut, Member of the Institute. This question was 
foreign to my habitual studies: moreover, it has been treated, in 
the German work, with such superiority of views and of style, that 
M. Me Humboldt had to seek, among his friends, the man most 
capable of giving its equivalent to French readers. M. de Humboldt 
naturally addressed himself to M* Guigniaut; and this savant has 
been pleased to undertake the translation of the last ten pages of 
the text, as well as of the corresponding notes.” Consequently, 
besides the guarantee for exactitude afforded by the* name of the 
erudite translator of Oreuzers Symholik^ it may be taken for granted 
that, whatever the German original may or may .not say,^^ Baron von 
Humboldt, to whom the French edition was peculiarly an offspring 
of love, endorses the latter without reservation. 

It only remains now for me to retranslate M. Guigniaiifs French 
into our own language, in order that the reader may seize the MM. 
de Humboldts’ point of view% To facilitate his appreciation, I 
mark with bold type those expressions requiring particular atten- 
tion; and, furthermore, insert, between brackets and in italics^ 
such deductions as appear to me legitimately to be evolved fi^om 
them. 

Geographical researches on the primordial seat, or, as it is said, 
upon the cradle of the human species, possess in fact a character 
purely mythic. ^ We do not know,’ says William de Humboldt, in 
a work as yet inedited, upon the diversity of languages and of peo- 
ples, ^we do not know, either historically, or through [what- 
soever] certain tradition, a moment when the human species was not 
alrea% separated into groups of peoples, [Hehrew literature^ in 
common with all others^ is thus rejected^ being equally unlmtorieal as 
the rest,] Whether this state of things has existed from the origin 
[say, beginnmg], OT whether it was produced later, is what cannot 
be decided through history. Some isolated legends being re-en- 
eoiintered upon very diversp points of the globe, wdthout apparent 
communication, stand in contradiction to the first hypothesisj and 
make the entire human genus descend from a single pair [a®, /or 

^ Cosmosj l^T - ‘‘Ayertissement du Traducteur,” p. ii. 

Comparati * xperience of Uerman authors < and' their translators teaches me to be 
particular. Compare, for instance, Chevn Bunsen’s JEgypiens sidle in der Weligechichie, 
with what is called, in English, its iramlationf As is usual with political composition in 
these United States, one version of the same document is printed for the Norths and another, 
very ditferent, /or ; so, in like manner, that which suits the masculine stomachs 
of German men of science becomes diluted, until its real flavor is gone, before it is offered 
to the more sensitive palates of the British and Anglo- Ameidcan reading public.” 
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example^ in the ancient hook called Crenesis,^!"j THs tradition is so 
widely spread, that it has sometimes been regarded as an antiqne 
remembrance of men. But this circumstance itself would rather 
prove that there is not therein "any real transmission of a fact, any- 
soever truly-historical foundation; and that it is simply the iden- 
tity of human conception, which everywhere leads mankind to a 
similar explanation of an identical phenomenon. A great number 
of myths, without historical link [aay, connection'} between the ones 
and the others, owe in this manner their resemblance and their 
origin to the parity of the imaginations or of the reflections of the 
human mind. That which shows, still more, in the tradition of 
which we are treating, the manifest character of fiction [OZd and 
New Teetament narrativeB included^ of course] is, that it claims to 
explain a phenomenon beyond ' aE human experience, that of the 
first origin of the human species, in a manner conformable to the 
experience of our own day; the manner, for instance, in which, at 
an epoch when the whole human genus counted already thousands 
of years of existence, a desert- inland, or a valley isolated amid 
mountains, may have been peopled. Vainly would thought dive 
into the meditation of this first origin: man' is so closely bound to 
Ms species and to time, that one cannot conceive [such a thirty as] 
an human being coming into the world without a family already 
existing, and without a past [antecedent, i, e, to such man’s advent]. 
This question, therefore, not being resolvable either by a process of 
reasoning or through that of experience, must it be considered that 
the primitive state, such as a pretended [alluding to the Biblical^ 
meessarilp] traditioii describes to us, is really historical— or else, that 
the human species, from its commencement, covered the earth in the 
form' of peoples ■ 'This is that which -the science of languages 
eannet decide theoUgers by itself? m [in like manner] 

it ought not . either to seek for a solution elsewhere,^® in order to 
draw thence elucidations of those problems which occupy it/' 

i6_<t peuplades” corresponds, therefore, at the Hnmholdts* united point of view, with 
Peof. Agassiz’s doctrine {Ghrutian Mzaminery July, 1860) that— Men must haye 

originated in “natooTw;’’ adopted and enlarged upon by Dr. Nott and myself in “Types of 
Mankind,” pp. 73-9. Two years of subsequent and exclusive devotion to this study, in 
France, England, and this country, have satisfied my own mind upon its absolute truth. 

Something of the same nature, viz., that comparative philolopj should confine its 
investigations within its legitimate sphere, has been set forth as a precept, if violated in 
practice, in that extraordinary chapter, entitled “Ethnology v. Phonology,” contributed by 
Prof. Max-Miiller to Chev**. Bunsen’s still more extraordinary and most ponderous work 
{Chruiianity and Mankind: thdr beginnings and prospects; in 7 volumes! See vol. iii., 
“Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Language and Keligion, pp. 
362, 486, &c.) There was really no need that the erudite Chevalier should warn his readers 
(p. 21) that “ Comte’s Positivism has no place in the philosophy of history,” understood d la 
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"We can now appreciate the philosophic tone in which the Hnin- 
holdts use such terms as myths^ fiction, and f retended tradition, in 
reference to every account purporting to give us the origin of man- 
Mnd—Semitic narrations inclusive. On the real authority of the 
latter, they doubtless held the same -views as their great countiy- 
man, Ibelee : 

Traditiones semiticse, quae in libris Veteris Testamenli* deposit® 
sunt et conservat®, hand quaquam sufficiunt, quippe quia recentioris 
sunt originis, omni fabularum genere refert® et. nimis arcto teri^ram 
tractu cireumscript®, pr®tereaque tarn indoles B[ebr®omni nationi 
propria quam diversorum, qui singulos libros composuerunt, aucto- 
rum manifestum consilium doctrinam theocrati® a sacerdotum cor- 
})ore quasi repr®sentat® condendi effecerunt, ut ver® histori® princi- 
pia multis in locis aperte negligerentur.”^’ 

In common with their equally-renowned German contemporary, 
Lepsius, each, in his inquiries into the origin of humanity, “leaves 
aside the theological point of view, .which has nothing to do with 
science,’’^® “The paradisiacal myth,’' observes Prof. Tuch,^® “has 
been generally more profoundly understood by philosophers than by 
theologians. Kant^ and Schiller^^ have employed the Scripture 
document in elucidating physiological inquiries on the progressive 
development of mankind ; both of these philosophers correctly 
remark, that the myth does not represent a debasement or sinking 
down from original perfection to imperfection — not a victory of 
sensuality over reason ; but, on the contraiy, it manifests the ad- 

Busseh : Bor could one haTO credited d jpnori that his learned contributor is the same person 
who wrote that excellent work, The Languages of the Seat of War” (London, 2d ed., 1855.) 
1 am not singular either in this opinion. A philologist of far severer and profounder 
training than the above-named scholars, M. Eenest Eknajt, of the Bibliothfeque Imperial®, 
has already remarked : “ As for the ideas recently put forth by M. Max-MuUer (dans les 
Outlines de M, Bunsen, t. I, p. 263 et sniv. 473 et suiv.) upon the division of tongues into 
tliree families, Semitic, Arian, Touranian-— this last containing everything which is neither 
Arian nor Semitic!— and about the original unity of these three families, it is difficult to 
see in them anything else than an act of complaisance towards views that are not his own ; 
and one likes to believe that the learned editor of the Kig-Veda vrould regret that a work 
80 little worthy of Mm should be too seriously discussed” (jETtoire Systlmt mmjparS des 
Lmgms S6mitiques^ “ Ouvrage couronn^ par Tlnstitut,” I*** partie, Paris, 1855, p. 466). 

Heemamon, wfi Mudimmia EitroglypUcm Yetmm JEgyptiorum Literatures, Pars 
prior, Lipsim, 4to, 1841; p. 3 of Introduction. 

Types of Mankind^ g, 2ZZ. . 

19 Kommentar uber die Genesis^ p. 61 : cited in «Introdncftion to the Book of Genesis, &c.” 
from the German of Br. Peter von Bohlen; edited by James Hetwoob, M. P. F R.S * 
London, 1855; II, p. 78.''/ ' ^ \'bv, • 

MiitkrnassUcher Anfung dee Mensehengeschteets (Probable Beginning of the Human 
Race): Berliner Monatschrift, 1786, S*. 1.” — Ibid. 

21 uber die erste MensekengeseUschaft (On the First Human Society): Sammtliche 

Werke, 1825, Band 16 — Eegwood's Vtm MoMen^^ 
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vancement of man from a state of comparative rudeness to freedom 
and civilization. The historical individuality of Adam is no longer 
maintained ; lie heconies the general representative of humanity.’' 

“,It is strange," continues Dohm, “that such pains have been 
taken *to trace to the Jews not only the origin of all the ideas of 
science and religion which are found among eastern nationa, but 
even the commencement of every possible variety of usage, custom, 
and ceremony. The small and circumscribed people of the Hebrew’-s, 
who were generally despised, and who never maintained any inter- 
course with other nations, by trade or by conquest, by religious 
missionaries or by philosophical travellers, are supposed, according 
to the dreams of certain learned men, to have supplied all Asia, and 
from thence the whole world, with religion, philosophy, aild laws, 
and even with manners and morals"— not to mention Mhnograyhy! 

But, in Lutheran Germany, where thorough Hebraical scholarship 
has liberated the public mind from the thraldom of ignorant priest- 
craft, these reasonings are familiar to every reader of a ^^Kosmos for 
the People:"^ 

“ hTothing remains but to embrace the opinion, that the distinct 
characteristics of the human race Y^re imprinted at all times ; or 
that, in general, mankind does not descend from one man and one 
woman, from Adam and Eve, but from several human pairs; and to 
answer this question was already our purpose in the present chapter. 
But many of my readers will now say, that God, in the Bible, has 
created only one human pair. Perfectly correct. I reply to this only, 
that God did not write the Bible, but that Moses may b^ve written 
the Pentateuch; and that whether he actually did write (these five 
books), scholars do not know themselves. But we know, quite cer- 
tainly, that plants and animals were created at the same time, and 
not in several days of ‘creation. We know, very positively, that, 
without the sun, no day or night interchanges; and that the sun 
was not created on the fourth, but on the first day. As certainly 
do we know, that neither plants nor animals could have lived pre- 
viously to that creation of the sun ; that the beasts, the worms, and 
the reptiles, were not created later than the birds ; and that Adam 
and Eve were not alone the first human bmngs upon earth." 

The Semitic race," holds the latest and ablest historian of their 
language, Renan, ^ “ is recognized almost uniquely through its nega- 
tive characteristics ; it has neither mythology [of its own] nor epopee, 
neither science nor philosophy, neither fiction nor plastic arts, nor 

^ Gikbel^ Geschichte des Weltalls der Urde und ihrer Bewohner; Bin Kosmos furs Yolke; 
Leipzig, 1851. 

^ Hktoire des Langues Simitiques (supra, note 16), p. 16, 25--6, 
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civil life.*’ «^The Semitic tongues appear to ns, from ante-]iist(^rical 
times, canfomed in tlie same regions where we see them spoken 
even at this day, and whence they have never issued, except through- 
Phoenician colonies and the Mussulman invasion : I 'mean in that 
peninsular space shut in at the north by the mountains of Armenia, 
and at the east by the mountains which bound the basin of the 
Tigris. Ho family of tongues has travelled less, nor radiated Ijss 
exteriorly: one Would search in vain, beyond the southwest of Asia, 
for a well-marked trace of an ante-historical sojourn of the Shemites. 
The antique memorials of geography and of history, contained in 
the first pages of Genesis— pages that we have a right to regard as 
the common archives of the Shemitic race — can only furnish us 
with some conjectures about the migrations that preceded the entry 
of the Shemites into the region in which one would feel tempted, at 
first glance, to believe them to be autochthones. 

The Shemites, in fact, are, without contradiction, the race which 
has preserved the most distinct recollection of its origins. Hobility 
among them consisting uniquely in descent by straight line from the 
patriarch or chief of the tribe, nowhere are genealogies so much 
prized,— nowhere are possessed of these any so long and so authentic. 
Genealogy is the essential form "of all primitive histories among the 
Shemites Toledoth of the Hebrews, notwithstanding 

their gaps, their contradictions, and the different re-handlings which 
they have suffered, are certainly those historical documents that 
cause us to approach nearest to the origin of humanity. 'Whence 
the remarkable fact, that other races, having lost their own primitive 
remembrances {Bouveniri)^ have discovered nothing better to do than 
to hitch themselves on to Semitic recollections: that the origins 
recounted in Genesis have become, in general opinion, the origins 
of mankind [at large !]. 

‘‘These particular recollections of the Semitic race, which about 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis inclose, divide themselves into 
two very distinct parts. During the antediluvian phase, it is a 
fabulous geography, to which it is very difficult to attach a positive 
meaning: they are fieri ve genealogies, of which the degrees are 
filled, either by the names of ancient heroes, and perhaps by some 
divinities that are to be found among the other Semitic populations ; 
or by words expressive of ideas, and of which the signification was 
no longer perceived. They are fragments of confused recollections, 
wherein dreams are mixed up with realities, very nearly as in the 
remembrances of early infancy. [It is impossible to display more 
penetration than M. Ewald has towards interpreting these antique 
pages. {G-eBchiehte deB Volhes Isra^ I, p. 309 I must say, 
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however, that, in my opinion, M. Ewald yields a great deal too much 
to the temptation of comparing the Hebrseo-Semitic with 

Indo-Arian cosmogonies.]”' 

Certainly the most philosophic of Semitic historians, th'' sage Ebk 
Khaldun, has remarked, on national characteristics; ‘^It is a cnrious 
circumstance, tliat the majority of the learned among the Muslims 
belonged to a foreign race : — ^very few persons of Arabian descent 
having obtained .distinction in the sciences connected with the Lai^, 
or in those based upon human reason ; and yet the promulgator of 
the Law was an Arab, and the Kur’hn, that source of so many 
sciences, an Arabia book.” 

But perhaps the best-qualified living historiographer of Palestine, 
no less than the one most versed in the literature of his co-religionists, 
M. Munk, declares, in respect to the first chapter of Grenesis : ^VThis 
cosmogony is of an infantile simplicity. One must not see in it 
anything but a poem, — containing, indeed, some germs of science, 
but wherein imagination outbalances reflection ; and which it would 
be erroneous to judge from a scientific point of view.”^ 

Finally, the most rigorous amongst archeologists whom this gene- 
ration has admired, viz., Letronne, registered his sentiments on 
popular misconceptions of Hebrew literature, in the subjoined 
language : 

“ There was a time, and this time is not yet very far from ourselves, 
in wliich all the sciences were compelled to find their origin in the 
Bible. It was the unique basis upon which they were permitted to 
rise; and narrow limits had been fixed to their expansion. The 
astronomer, indeed, was allowed to observe the stars and to make 
almanacs; but under the condition that ’the* earth should remain at 
the centre of the universe, and that the sky should continue to be a 
solid vault, interspersed with luminous points ; the cosmographer 
miglit draw up charts ; but he was obliged* to lay down the principle 
that the earth was a plane surfiiee, miraculously suspended in space, 
and held up by the will of God. If some theologers, less ignorant 
(than the majority), permitted the earth to assume a round form, it 
was under express stipulation that there should be no antipodes. The 
natural history of animals was bound to speak of the reproduction 
of those which had been saved in the Ark: history and ethnography 

Prolegomena; cited by MacGuckin be Slake in the Introd. of his translation of Ebk 
Khallikak’s Kiidb Wa/ee^t el-Atiyeeln (Biographical Dictionary) — Oriental Translation 
Fund, Loudon, 1843; 11, p. i. 

PaleHtine. VmY. Pittor., Paris, 1845; p, 426: — compare Types of ManJdnd, pp. 561-6; 
and also Pott [Moses und David kdne Qeologen^ Berlin, 1799, pp. 35-47), ‘who proved, lst> 
that Genesis I contains no revelation ; 2d, still less a revelation of geological facts ; 3dy in no 
manner a revelation made to Adam or to Moses. ' * 
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had for common basis the dispersion, over the surface of the earth, 

; of /the family of 

^^The sciences had, therefore, their point of departure fixed and 
determinate ; and around each of them was traced a circle, out of 
which it was fox'bidden to them to issue, under pain of falling 
instantly beneath the dread censure of theologers, — ^who always 
possessed, at the service of their notions, whether good or bad, 
three irresistible arguments, viz., persecution, imprisonment, or the 
stake.”^' 

Thus, then, the doctrine above advocated -by the Humboldts is 
supported, at the present hour, by the most brilliant scholarship of 
the European continent— as might easily he proved through quota- 
tions from a hundred recent works. Into parliamentary-stifled 
England, even, the light is beginning to penetrate. For instance, 
the erudition of Mr. Samuel Sharps none will contest To his 
Hellenic learning we owe the most critically-accurate translation of 
the 'New Testanient^^ our language possesses : to him, also, Egypto- 
logy, among other great services, is indebted for the best ^Hlistory 
of Egypt” ^ derived from classical sources. His remarks the 
Book of hear directly onAhe subject before us : ‘‘We have 

no account of when fcis first of the Hebrew books was written, nor 
by w'hom. It has been called one of the books of Moses; and some 
small part of it may have been written by that great lawgiver and 
leader of the Israelites. But it 'is the work of various authors and 
Tarious ages. The larger part, in its present form, seems to have 
been written when the people dwelt in Canaan and were ruled over 
by judges, when Ephraim and Manasseh were chief among the 
tribes. But the author' may have had older writings to gmide him 
in his history. It is evident, also, in numerous places, that other 
writem, far more modern, have not scrupled to make their own 
additions. We must divide it into several portions, and each portion 
will best explain itself.” 

Still more recently, an English biblical scholar, of no mean pre- 
tensions — ^whose gentlemanly temper and pleasant style inspire 
regrets that one so truthful should be compelled, owing to the 
dreary atmosphere of national prejudices which surrounds him, to 

2® “Ois the cosmographical Opinions of the Fathers of the Church, compared ivith the 
philosophical Doctrines of Greece^'— Hevue des Deux Mondes (3™® s<Srie), Paris, 1834; I, 

p. 602. 

Th& Nm Tesiammt translated from Grteshaolds Text London, 12mo, Moxon, 3d ed. , 
1856. 

38 London, 8vo, Moxon, 1 846. 

* 39 jgiiAUPE, iJwfonc Notes on the Books of the Old and New festammts; liondm, 12mo,, 

Moxon, 1854;'. p. 6. ■ 
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fight, in the cause of plurality of human origins and of diversity of 
raees^ with his visor down — ^has put forth a volume^ that augurs well 
for ethnological, progress in Great Britain. The method of argu- 
ment, and the majority of facts advanced, will he new, however, 
only to the mere reader of English,— two hundred years having 
elapsed since Peyrerius^^ started a controversy which, on the conti- 
nent, has been prolific enough, down to Fabre d’Olivet and his pupil 
Raflinesque,'^ and still later to Klee.^ More recently still, we find 
an apposite passage in Dr. August Zeuhe ^‘It is known that, after 
the uprooting of the several Antilles by the Spaniards, Spanish 
ghostly divines palliated the inti'oduction of negro slaves, for the 
purpose of working the mines, by the assumption that negroes, 
the descendants of Ham (that is to say, the hlack\ who was accursed^ 
by his father Hoah; because Ham is named in a holy record as. 
‘slave of all slaves among his brethren.’ * * * A well-known natu- 
ralist, now deceased, held the wondrous opinion that Ham, after his 
father had cursed him, became black from grief; and was the {stamm- 
voter) lineal progenitor of the negroes. Which of the three sons of 
Hoah became Kalmucks ? Genesis indicates three {Menschemchop- 
f ungen) races, at a much earlier day, in the children of Adam, of the 
Elohim, and of the Hephilim, &c.^ so that Adam appears merely as 
the stem-father of the Iranian race, because Paradise also points to 
Armenia [quoting Schiller, ilber die erste Mensehengesellsekaft naeh 
der Mosaichen Urkundel. * * * Inasmuch as, however, according to 
the assertion of an admired dramatist, it has not yet occurred to any- 
body to sustain that all figs have sprung from a solitary primitive fig, 
even as little can any one admit the whole of mankind to be derived 
{ahstammen) lineally from a single human pair. Wherever the con- 
ditions for life were found, there life has sprung forth.” * * * 

Did the limited size of the present work permit (its previous space 
being engrossed by contributions of higher order than polemical dis- 
cussions upon the scientific value, in anthropology, of a single nation’s 

^Anonymous — The Genesis of the Earth and of Man: *‘A critical examination of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, chiefly wi-feh a view to the solution of the question' whether 
the Varieties of the Human Species be of more than one origin,” &c. Edited by Reginald 
Stuart Poole, M. R. S. L., &c. Edinburgh, 12mo, Black. 1856. 

81 Prce-Adamiice^ sive exercilatio super Versibus XII”®, XIII“®, et XIV*®, capitis quinii Epis- 
tolce D. Pauli ad Romanos^ 1655. 

82 Langue Hebra’ique restitu^e^ Paris, 4to, 1815; “Cosmogonie de Moj^se,” pp. 55-8, 177-83, 
211-12: — and American Kaiions, 

^ Le Deluge, &c., Paris, 18mo, 1847; Chapter III, pp. 192-204. 

8* fiber Schddelbildung zur festem Begrundung der Menschenrassm, Berlin, 4to, 1846; 
pp. 2-4 

85 Similar anti-scriptural notions, so far as the Hebrew text is concerned, are entertained 
by Dr. Ward, Natural Hist, of ManUad (Society for promoting Christian knowledge), Lon- 
don, 12rao, 1849, p. 195. Compare Tgpes of Mankind, voce KNA<JN, pp. 495-8, 
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literature), I would endeaTor, wHlst striving to emulate om anoni/- 
author's charity and good taste, to lay before his acumen proofs 
that,, with motives most laudable and utility unquestionable, he has 
tried to reconeile two things” which surpass reconciliation ; and, 
therefore, that his praiseworthy labors will, unhappily, satisfy nei- 
ther the exigencies of natural science, on the one hand, nor those of 
rigid Hebraism, of the modern school, on the other. Yet, as a spe- 
cimen of his propositions, I cannot refirain from the extract of a 
passage or two.^ 

The narrative with which the Bible commences, ending with the 
third verse of the second chapter^ is distinguished from that which 
immediately follows it, as the latter narrative also is from the third, 
not merely by the name given therein to Deity, hut in several other 
respects. Its most remarkable characteristic is this; that it altoge- 
ther consiste of a description of events -which could not have been 
witnessed by any human being. £Thz$ is precisely the view above 
taken by the Humboldts.] Every one, therefore, who admits the 
truth of the Bible, whatever be his opinion of some other portions 
of it, must hold this narrative to he a revelation, 

How, we find that revelations of this kind, of which the subjects 
are events^ were generally conveyed in representations to the sight; 
and hence, by the safest and most legitimate mode of judging, by 
comparing Scripture with Seripture [a sort of reasoning within a 
we are led to the conclusion, that the narrative under our 
consideration is most probably the relation of a revelation by means of 
a visionj or rather a series of visions,'' * * * “The passages in the 
Bible which are commonly regarded as deciding the question re- 
specting the unity of the origin of the human species, demand a 
reverential caution of this kind [i. e., ^ until we have weighed all 
the circumstances of the case’ — antecedent paragrapK] in him who 
examines them : for while these apparently indicate the origination 
of all mankind from a single pair of ancestors, there are others 
which apparently imply the existence of human beings not the 
offspring of *Adam.*’ * * * “If we regard Adam as the first of all 
mankind, this general view of the origin and development of lan- 
guage (Chev". Bunsen’s), supposing it to be admitted, obliges us to 
reduce a great part of the history of the book of Genesis to the 
categpi^ of faulty and vague traditions, as we have before ob- 
served” * * 

]S"ow, with eveiy deference, before exhibiting such contradictious 
to the eyes of the simple believer, and deducing therefrom several 
distinct lineages of the would it .not he the most prudent 


Genesis of the Martha ko, (supra); pp, 1-2, 11-2, 19, 43-4, and 181-2. 
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and natural step, on the part of archseologists, to ascertain previously 
the relative age^ writer, and feeuliarities, of each given document? 
I cannot find that our author has taken these precautions; hut I 
read, — ^Hhe existence of pre- Adamites, without a revelation, is surely 
lefes wonderful than the fact that there have been, and still are, post- 
Adamites without it.” * * «‘*These passages, though reconcilable 

with the general opinion respecting the origination of all mankiild, 
seem rather to indicate the existence of nations not of the same race 
as the- descendants of Adam, and not destroyed by the flood, and 
the partition of the lands of the former among certain colonies of 
the latter; and an argument in favor of this inference may be drawm 
from the fact that the appellation here rendered rthe nations’ 
(^haggoyim’), in other dnstances, which are very numerous, gene- 
rally, and perhaps always, denotes the nations exclusive of the 
people of God, or of the Israelites ; wherefore it is often rendered, 
in the authorized version, Hhe Gentiles’ and Hhe heathen.’ If so, 
we may suppose that the confusion of tongues was a consequence, 
not the cause, of the dispersion from Babel. The whole of the 
tenth chapter of Genesis seems to be 
^^Parenthetically,” as applied to Xth Genesis, is an adverb which, 
so far as my limited reading of English biblical criticism extends, 
first occurs in a little work in some slight degree connected with my 
former studies.'^® It is gratifying to find its correctness now endorsed ; 
and still more to perceive, that the admission of the aboriginal plu- 
rality of Human Races, sustained here in America by the Mortonian 
school, compels English scholars so to modify their interpretations 
of king James’ version, as to make the diversity-diOGirm^ harmonize 
with the Scriptures — or vice versd. For my own part, I congratulate 
both author and editor on their ingenious’ and ingenuous method 6f 
smoothing a pathway for the eventual recognition, in England, of 
our common polygenistic views. Orthodox in treatment, if passably 
heretical in issues — suaviter in modo, fortiter in ?*e— The Genesis of 
the Earth and of Man ” will percolate unobtrusively into the Scottish 
as well as the English mind ; inevitably and speedily awakening 
echoes, of surpassing benefit to Ethnology, which hooks of heavier 
calibre could not hope to rouse up, amid such intellectual conditions, 
in a century! Its publishers, therefore, need not sigh with Byron, 

For, through d needle it easier for a camel is 

To pass, than this. small cant~o into families^ 


^ Olia Mgypiiaca, London, 8vo., Madden, 1849; p. 141 ; — ^reprinted from Luke Bubke's 
MthmUgieal Journal, London, 1848-9 ; and enlarged upon in Types of Mankhid, Philadel- 
phia and London, 4to. and 8vo-, 1854; pp. 466-666^ 
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My final corroboration of the Humboldts’ doctrine has to be drawn 
from the antipodes. Strange ! .Whilst amid the civilizations of Eu- 
rope and America no independent Ethnologic serial has hitherto 
been able to, survive, far less to remunerate its editor, mankind’s 
most proper study” has found, for some ten years, asylum and 
patronage at Singapoi'el^ 

The merit is due to the genius, acquirements, and enterprise of 
an individual. If each of the eight zoological realms over which 
Agassiz distributes the various groups of mankind could boast of 
possessing its Mr. Looak, English science would not have to deplore 
the continued absence of that true spirit of ethnological investigation, 
coupled with perfect knowledge of the instruments to be employed, 
in neady all but the 

‘^‘Ethnology, in its etymological and narrowest sense, ^ is ’’—accord- 
ing to Logan’s judgment — “the science of nations. It investigates 
the characteristics and history of the various tribes of man. The 
time seems to be already come when we may venture to define it 
more comprehensively as the science of the Human Eace. From the 
investigation of the peculiarities and histories of particular tribes it 
rises to the conception of mankind as one race, and combining the 
truth which it gathers from every tribe, presents the whole as the 
science of the ethnic development of man. Those who may consider 
it premature to, unite all nations in the idea of one race, can still 
accept the definition as indicating the science that results from a 
comparison of nations and their developments. Whether all men 
are descended from one stock or not, may he placed apart as an 
enquiry by itself, for those who think it worth while to pursue it in the 
present state of our knowledge. All are agreed that man is of one 
kind. If the millions who now people the earth had some hundreds 
of progenitors instead of a single pair, the science which the defini- 
tion comprises will remain unaflfeeted.” 

“I may state here, once for all, that ethnology can only be pur- 
sued as a scientific study by viewing the Hebraic religious develop- 
ment, and the Hebrew records, in their human aspect; that is, as 
entering into the ethnic development of the Aramman race and of 
the world. The supernatural element, and all the discussions respect- 
ing the limits of inspiration and the methods of interpretation, belong 
to theological science, and amongst all the discordant systems of tile- 
s' The Journal of ike Indian Archipelago and Mmkrn Am, 3,847-66 j edited by J. E. 
. .Lgoan,'. Singapore. ' ■ ■ 

^ Joum. of the East. Indian AfcMp., toL iy., 1860; <<The Ethnology of ike Indian Ar^ 
cfiipelago; embracing inquiries into tbe continental relations of the Indo-Pacific Islanders;” 
pp. 262, 263 note: and yol. yi», 1852 ; p, 678-9. 
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ologj, tliat can only be true wliicli is in harmony with the truths 
-established by the observation of God's woi’ks/' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

“ There is a deep-rooted source- of error in Bunsen's ethnic specii- 
latioiis/® as in those of many other German philosophers, the 
Schlegels amongst them. It is assumed that the ethnology of the 
ancient Hebrews, as preserved in their sacred books, is a full refleo- 
tioii of that of the w^orld. I have, in another place, protested 
against this resumption, in ethnology, of the system that has im- 
peded the progress of every branch of knowledge in succession, 
from Astronomy to Geology, that of endeavoring to bind clown tlie 
human mind to the science of the ancient Hebrews. There has 
been no divine revelation of Ethnology more than of Geology, 
Zoology, or any other purely-mundane science, 

“We mighi as justly refuse to recognize the existence of plants, 
animals, and planets, that are not mentioned in the Bible, as base 
our Ethnology on that of a people who were perhaps the least 
ethnologic of all great civilized nations that have existed. It is 
obvious that any ethnic science that does not embrace every tribe 
and language in the world must be needlessly imperfect, and that 
an exclusion of large sections of the human race must render it 
grossly so. How it is certain that the Hebrews were ignorant of 

Alluding probably to the Chevalier’s paper, On the results of recent Egyptian re- 
searches,” &c . — Three linguistic Dissertations ; Report of the British Assoc, for the Adv.''of 
Science for 1847; London, 8vo., 1848: — because the Outlines of the Philosophy of ITniversal 
History (supra, note 16), 1854, could not have arrived at Singapore four years previously. 
And, while on this subject, let me repudiate the preposterously-misnamed Turanian theory, as 
applied to the Aborigines of America! Conceding, to the learned Egyptologist and classi- 
cal scholar, the highest admiration for his acquirements in such arduous studies, it would 
have been prudent in him, perhaps, -by withholding an endorsement of- Schoolcbavt’s 
History of the Indian Tribes of North America (already live volumes, elephant quarto!}, not 
to have exposed himself to the ciiarge of discussing themes upon which he possesses little 
or no knowledge himself, and his authority,' save in the capacity of recorder of the habits 
of such living tribes as oflBcial peregrinations afforded, but a trifle more. Chev. Bunsen 
labors under singular delusion, if he con.siders that this “great national work” (Outlmes, 11, 
pp. 111-13), carries any weight among men of science in this country. Americans feel 
proud, that their Legislature should have generously voted “ $80,850,51>” (cost of the first 
three volumes alone ! see the Horth American Review, Boston, 1853; Art. Xl, on Parts I, II, 
and III, p. 246), towards the promotion of knowledge.; Philadelidiia may justly boast of 
the beautiful typography, splendid paper, and superb mecliauical executiori, of tlte work; 
and -it likew-ise contains several conP-ibutions of a high order from distinguished men; 
but I will frankly state, from personal acqiuiintance with scientific sentiment, during fifteen 
years that I have visited the best-edneated Sbites in the Union, that, in the opinion of those 
qualified to judge, a twenty -five-ceni pamphlet could easily condense all the knowh'dge 
paraded, in these five big volumes, by its industrious author. With this respectful hint 
to Chev. Bunsen and Prof. Max-Miiller, I postpone specifications to a more suitable occa- 
sion; because, at present, with regard to this and other Washingtonian literary institutions, 
Nunquam concessa moveri Gamarina (Virgil, Ill, 703). 
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■ the verj existence, not onlj of the, extensive outlying provinces of 
America ancj Asianesia, hut of the great mass of the tribes of the 
old world. They do not appear to have cultivated a knowledge of 
any non-Semitie language, and consequently their ethnic notions 
respecting some adjacent non-Semitic tribes must have been very 
obscure and eiToiieous. It may be doubted whether their know’'- 
ledge of the Africans extended beyond the Egyptians, and their 
southern Nilotic neighbors, the Ethiopians. The European nations 
were unknown to them, save through some vague impressions 
respecting the sea-board tribes of the S. and W. coasts, received 
from the reticinent Phoenicians- Their knowledge of the numerous 
nations of northern, middle, and eastern Asia, was pax'tial an4 
obscure. They do not appear to have had a suspicion of the 
existence of the great civilized peoples of the East, the Arians and 
the Chinese, and they w^ere as profoundly ignorant of the Dravirians, 
as they were of the Germans and the ancient British.'^^ ^Nothing 
can more conclusively show the extremely narrow and isolated 
character of their ethnology, and their rigid seclusion from time 
immemorial in the Semitic civilization, than the fact that they had 
entirely lost, and had been unable by their observations to recover, 
the idea of barbarism. In this respect, their etlinolog}" is far below 
that, not only of Herodotus and Manu, but of other Semitic nations ; 
such as the Arabs, the Phcenicians, and, in all probability, the 
Babylonians, at least in their more civilized and commercial era. 
It is therefore surprising to see a writer like Bunsen founding his 
ethnology on that of Moses, which can only be correct as a partial 
picture of the races of S. E. Asia, and N. 1. Africa, as known tethe 
Hebrews.” 


^ of 3fankmd, Part II, pp. 46^3-556; with its Genealogical Tableau” of Xth 
Genesis, its “Map of the World as known the genesiacal writer ; thoroughly confirmed 
the deductions here drawn by Mr. Logan : .and every fresh archaeologist who examines this 
hoary document arrives at the same conclusions. I would now refer to researches unseen 
hy me, or unpublished, when I projected my MSS. for the above work, at Mobile, in 1852, 
Ist, Renan, Longues Bemitiques (supra), 1855, pp. 27-74, and 449-63:— 2d, 

BekGMAKN, Les peiiples prmiiives de la race de Jafhte. Msquisse ethno-genealogigue et Mstorique. 
Oolmar, 8vo,, 1853, p. 64:^ — 3d, Rawwnson, JSfoies on ike Early Ekiory of Bahylonia ; 
London, 8vo,, 1854, pp. 1-2, no/e-*— ^h, HErwoon’s Von Bohlen, (supra, note 19), Introd. 
to ike Booh of London, 1855 ; 11, pp. 210-54:^ and 5th, as the most important, 

because devoted exclusively to analysis of this vsubjeci; August Knobee, Bk Yolhertafel det 
Benesk, EthnograpMscke Eniersuehungen"; Giessen, 8vo., 1850. I was not aware of this 
masterly book, until many months after the publication of my own studies in “Types of 
Mankind.” It was subsequently indicated to me at Paris, by my valued friend M. Renan. 
With no small gratification, I afterwards discovered that Dr. KnoheFs results and my own were 
always similar, often identical. Compare pp. 9, 13, 137-7, 167, 170, 339-52, for particular 
instances, with the same points discussed in “Types.” 
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Sucli are some of tlie true principles for embracing, in these in- 
quiries, Hebrew ethnography, as ati inestimable, but, in reality, a 
very minor part of the World's ethnology: at the same time that, 
through the above extracts, we perceive but a small portion of the 
uiicertainties and perils, that beset this new and ill -appreciated 
study. — ‘^Aiid yet,” indignantly, hut most righteously exclaims 
Luke Burke, ‘iAnd yet this is the science on which every man is 
competent to pass an opinion with oracular emphasis; the science to 
which missionaries dictate laws, and which pious believers find 
written out, ready to their hands, in the book of Genesis. The 
science, in a word, which a whole tribe of comparative philologists, 
with a fatuity almost inconceivable, have coolly withdrawn from the 
control of zoology, and settled to their own infinite satisfaction, 
per catalogue of barbarian vocabularies.^^ The really learned are 
perplexed with doubt, or appalled with difficulty : the true naturalist 
approaches wdth diffidence, or states his opinion wnthout dogmatism 
or tenacity ; but the theologian is perfectly at home, and has 
arranged every thing long ago. The land is his by right Divine, 
his own peculiar appanage; and with the authority of a master he 
peremptorily decides, that a science, to which even the distant future 
wdll scarcely he able to do proper justice, shall receive its laws and 
inspirations from the remote and ridiculous past.” 

Having thus fortified what I deem to be the ultima ratio,” above 
put forth on Human Origins, by the brothers Humboldt conjointly, 
it may be interesting to dissect some sentences of that magnificent 
paragraph ; in order that we may not unwittingly ascribe to Wil- 
HEUM, the philologist, the more decided opinions of his brother Auex- 
AXDER, whose universality of science precludes special classification. 

And first, it seems ominous to the Unity-doctrine, that the most 
brilliant philologer of his day should have left a manuscript, 
the Diversitg of Languages and of Hations.” 

This manuscript, how^ever, being unpublished, no positive deduc- 
tion can be drawn from its mere title; but the treatise must possess 
some elements distinguishing it from the elder work, long honored 
by the scientific world ; ‘^ IJber die Verschiedenheit der menschlichen 
Sprachbaues;” On the Dimraitp of Structure of Murnayi Languages^ — 
contained in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s researches into the ^^Kawi- 

This applies especially to an inexhaustible, learned, and laborious ethnological “cata- 
logue-maker,’’ Dr. Latham. Vide the Brighton Fxaminerf October 2, 1855 — for a critiqif!& 
by .Mr. Luke Burke, of “Dr. Latham’s Lecture on < Ethnology.’ ” 

Charleston Medical Journal and -RemeiOj Charleston, S. C., vol. XI, No. 4, July 1856 — - 
“ Strictures,” &c., by Luke Burke, Esq., Editor of the London Ethnological Journal — 
pp. '45T-8. 
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toingiie, in tlie island of Java;”^ elsewhere cited in Oosmos. One 
of these passages is noteworthy, not only for the law it enunciates, 
but also for the variety of rendering it has received: 

Ueemak Oriqinal.^^ — “D ie Sprache ximsclilmgt mehr,. als sonst etwas im Menscljen, 
dM ganze OescMeclit. Oerade in ilirer volkertrennenden Eigenscliaft vereinigt sie diircii 
das Wecisselferstandnisz fremdartiger Eedfe die VerscJiiedenlieit der Individualitaten, oline 
iteer EigtotMmlichkeit Eintrag zu rkun. (A. a 0. S. 427.)” 

Sabim’s JITranslation.^ — “L angnage, more than any other faculty, hinds mankind 
together. BiTersities of idiom produce, indeed, to a certain extent, separation between 
nations ; but the necessity of mutual understanding occasions the acquirement of foreign 
languages, and reunites men without destroying national peculiarity.” 

Orri’s TeansIiAtion.^^ — “ Language, more than any other attribute of mankind, hinds 
together the whole human race. By its idiomatic properties, it certainly seems to separate 
nations ; but the reciprocal understanding of foreign languages connects men together, on 
the other hand, without injuring indiridual national characteristics.” 

Uuioniaiit’s Translation.*^—^ Le langage, plus qu’aucune autre faculty de Thomme, 
forme un faisceau de Tesp^ce humaine tout entlfere. II semhle, au premier abord, s<5parer 
les peuples comme les idiomes; mais c’est justement la necessity de s’ entendre rdciproque- 
ment dans une langue etrangfere qui rapproche les individualit^s, .en laissant ^ chacuiie son 
originality propre.” 

That the organs of speech enable mankind to interchange their 
thoughts, is one of those truisms to question which would be absurd. 
Speech is an inherent attribute of the genus homo;” just as mewing 
is to' the feline, and harking to the canine: but it does not follow^ 
that, because a Lapp might by some chance acquire Gftmrani^ a 
Tasmanian Ungluk, an Arab Korean^ a Manclingo Madjar^ an Esqui- 
mau Tamuli OVj what is more possible, that a thorough-brCd Israeli- 
tish emigrant from ancient Chaldea (his own national tongue being 
forgotten) might now be found speaking any one of these tongues 
as Ms own vernacular, — ^it does not follow, I repeat, either that 
humanity is indivisible into groups of men linguistically, as well as 
physically and geographically, distinct in origin ; or that Wilhelm 
von Humboldt thpught so: any more than because ^^felh eattis 
Angorensis*^ of Turkish Angora ^^mews” ^^felis hrevicaudata ' 
of- Japanese hTippon, and both these animals like ^^felu dofnestiea 
emruUd* of Siberian Tobolsk,^® that these three eats are necessarily 

Wehef' die Kawi-Sprache auf der Imel Jam^ Berliu, 4to, 1836. Cardinal Wiseman fre- 
quently quotes it eulogisticaliy in his Gonmction between Science and revealed Religion, 

Op.'di. {mpral ^. 407), p. 493. 

® Supra (note 10) — Cosmos, I, p. cxt, note 443. 

jS'wjsrat (note 6)— Cosmos, I, p. 369, note. 

Supra (note 1}^ — Cosmos, I, pp. 679-80, note 43, 

Not being myself a zoologist, it may be well to shield assertions, on this cai!-qucstion, 
with the authority of one who is. Prof. S. S. Halbeman remarks: “Thus, the cat 
mummies of Egypt were said to be identical with the modern Felis domestica ; and such 
was the general opinion, until the discovery, of Dr. Biippell, of the genuine analogue of the 
embalmed species, in the Felis manieulata of Noubia. I believe Professor Bell to be 
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of the same blood lineage, identical species, or proximate geogra- 
phical origin: notwithstanding that, amongst other “philosophical 
aphorisms'^” Bhnseii— with whom philology and ethnology are syno- 
nvmes through which w'e shall recover, some day, the one primeval 
language spoken by the first pair, who are now amounted to be 
“beatorum in ccelis”— declares, “that physiological inquiry [one, as 
we all know, completely, outside of the range of his high education 
and various studies], although it can never arrive by itself at my 
conclusive result, still decidedly inclines, on the whole, towards the 
theory of the unity of the human race.”!'® I have no hopes, in 
view of his early education and present time of life, that the accom- 
plished Chevalier, will ever modify such orthodox opinion; but 
readers of the present volume may perhaps discover some reasons 

for difiering from it. , p. • 

But even under the supposition that "Wilhelm von Humboldt, in 
his now-past generation, when writing “on the of Lan- 

guages and Peoples,” may have speculated upon the possibility _ol 
reducing both into one original stock, it will remain equally certain 
that in such assumed conclusion, he was biassed by no ogmaica 
respect for mvths, fiction, or pretendep teadition {uU supra ) ; and 
fortherraore that, if he grounded his results outlie Kam feprache, 
he inadvertently built upon a quicksand ; as subsequent researches 

AmoBffst scientific travellers and enlightened Orientalists of Eng- 
land, the venerable author of the “History of the Indian Ardiipe- 
lago ” has long stood in the foremost rank. His speciality of inves- 
tigation occupied— “a period of more than forty jmars, twelve of 
which were passed in countries of which the Malay is the vernacular 
or the popular language, and ten in the compilation of ma,terials ; 
of which a recent “ “Dissertation” embodies not merely the pre- 
cious ethnographical issue ; but, tlirdugh his method of 
depth of logic, superadded to vast practical knowledge^of his theme 
—combined with sterling common sense, its author has produce 
what, in my individual opinion, must become the model texfibook, 

rLtlS" cInte'Zr us whether the ••dead” have speech at ail? During some gene- 
vatious, the Sorhonue. 

vols. 8vo., London, 1852. Our citations are from I. pp- 35-6, 128-J. 
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to sincere students of comparative philology. Here science feels 
itself relieved from v'erbal transcendentalism, so suhlime that it is 
meaningless, in which the hybrid school of Angio-Germaii ethiiolo- 
gists dehghts : and this volume, at any rate, does not “teach gram- 
mar as if there were no language, geography as if there w'ere ■ no 
earth,’' Mr. Crawfurd,— unlike some of his English contemporaries 
who, grouping into little catalogues all the tongues known or mi- 
knowii upon earth, of which it is materially impossible that any one 
man’s brain, or lifetime, could gather even the rudiments, proclaim 
that “ philology proves the unity ’’ of human origins— Mr. Crawfurd 
thoroughly understands his subject, and writes so that even ourselves 
can understand him. 

“ There exists in Java, as in JSTorthern and Southern India, in Cey- 
lon, in Birmaj and Siam, an ancient recondite language, but it is not, 
as in those countries, any longer the language of law and religion, 
but a mere dead tongue. This language goes under the name of 
Kawi, a word which means ‘narrative,’ or ‘tale,’ and is 71 ot the spe- 
cific name of any national tongue. Most probably it is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit kavja, ‘a narration.’ In Java there are found many 
inscriptions, both on brass and stone, the great majority of wdiich, 
on examination, are found to consist of various ancient modifications 
of the present written character.” ******* “Some writers 
have supposed the Kawi to be a foreign tongue, introduced into Java 
at some unknown epoch, but there is no ground for this notion, as 
its general accordance -with the ordinary language plainly shows. 
Independent of its being the language of inscriptions, it^is, also, that 
of the most remarkable literairy productions of the Javanese, among 
which, the most celebrated is the Bratayiida, or ‘war of the descend- 
ants of Bamt,’ a kind of abstract of the Hindu Mahabarat ” * * * 
(probable date, about a. m 1195). In it, “near 80 parts in 100, or 
four-fifths of the Kawi, are modern Javanese.” * ^ * * * ^A\lien, 
therefore, it is considered that the Kawi is no longer the language 
of law or religion, but merely a dead language, it is not difficult to 
understand how it comes to be so little understood;, while, in deci- 
phering inscriptions, the difficulty is enhaiiceci J)y an obsolete cha- 
racter.” * * ^ * “Kawi is only an antiquated Javanese.” 

‘‘The illustrious philosopher, linguist, and statesman, the late Ba- 
ron William Humboldt, has, in his large work on the Kawi of Java, 
expressed tlic opinion that the Tagala of the Philippines is the most 
peifect living specimen of that Malayan tongue, which, with other 
writers, he fancies to have been the parental stock from which all 
the other tongues of the brown race in the Eastern. Archipelago, the 
Philippines, the islands of the Pacific, and even the language of Ma- 
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dagsscar, have sprung. I cannot help thinking that this hypothesis, 
niaintaincd with much ingenuity, must have originated in this emi- 
nent ■ scholar" s practical unacquaintance with any one language of tike 
mmy which came under his consideration; and that, had he possessed 
the necessary knowledge, the . mere running over the pages of any 
Philippine dictionary would have satisfied him of the error of Ms 
theoiy. I conclude, then, by expressing my conviction that, as far as 
the evidence yielded by a comparison of the Tagala, Bisaya, and 
Pampanga languages with the Malay and Javanese goes, there is no 
more ground for believing that the Philippine and Malayan languages 
have a common origin, than for concluding that Spanish and Portu- 
guese are Semitic languages, because they contain a few hundred 
words of Arabic, or that the W elsh and Irish are of Latin origin, hecause 
they contain a good many words of Latin ; or that Italian is of G othic 
origin, hecause it contains a far greater number of 'words of Teutonic 
origin than any Philippine language does of Malay and Javanese/' 

How Crawfurd disposes of the Malayan tongues, segregating this 
group victoriously from all others, has been previously indicated in M. 
Maury's chapter, [ante, pp. 79-80]. Our purpose is answered by 
publishing, in the said chapter, proofs that linguistic science has pro- 
gressed considerably since 1886, when the disquisition on the ^^Kawi- 
sprache" was written ; and that, while to Wilhelm von Humboldt is 
gratefully accorded the highest position in philology as it stood 20 
years ago, it is injustice to the memory of a great man to quote his 
authority as tantamount to finality, when he himself (were he now 
alive) would have kept pace with the latest discoveries in science, as 
when, — to Ms honor be it recognized— he was the first qualified 
critic, out of France, to welcome and promote Champollion-le-Jeune's 
Heroglyphical decipherings unappalled himself, if others were not, 
at the storm which ignorance and superstition everywhere had raised 
against the immortal Frenchman. 

It is to the surviving brother that Ideler dedicates his work— 

Alexandro ah Humboldt, German orum quotquot fuere, sunt, erunt- 
que decori sacrum." In his own person, the nonogenerian patriarch 

» See also The Wesimimier Review, No. xviii, April, 1856 ; London ed., Art. iii, on “ Types 
of Mankind pp. 373-5. In thanking the reviewer for the fairness of his critique upon 
<mr work, let me point out two oversights contained in his obliging article: 1st. — {p. 364) 
Prof. Agassiz never created a Hottentot” realm ; but merely included a Hottentot Fauna 
in his African” realm (see Typee, p. Ixxvii.) : 2d, — (p. 367) by referring, as I have done, 
to Morton’^s Illustrated System of Human Anatomy (p, 151), he will find that the Doctor 
mote “a climate as cold as Ireland,” not Iceland: so that there remains no “double mis 
take,” except the pair above committed by the reviewer. 

Idbler, Hermapion (supra, note 17); chap, XXXI, “Lettre de M. le Baron Guillaume 
4e Eamboldt ^ M, Champollion.” 
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of science seems likely to realize Fiouren’s proposed law,®^ viz: tliat 
tbe true lengtli of human life should not fall below one hundred yearn: 
and certainly there lives no man to whom mankind owe a more fer*^ 
vent tribute of good wishes. Others are better (qualified than the 
present writer to show how ceaselessly. Baron Alexander de Hum- 
boldt steps onward, day by day, as leader in multitudinous fields of 
Natural Science ; but should JSgyptology be taken as the criterion of 
his ever-progressing knowledge, then we need, in order to plant 
some pickets along the route, but to re-open his Oosmos^^ and to 
peruse some of Lepsius’s®^ and Brugsch’s writings.^ 

JTevertheless, supposing that we take a step backwards of some 47 
years from this day, when Baron de Humboldt stood already at the 
meridian of his glorious life, and open the beautiful Introduction 
with which, in 1810, he prefaced the “Vues des Cordillkas,^^ we 
perceive how, at that day — one generation and a half ago,- — he felt 
overjoyed at having then lived to witness the appearance of the great 
French work, the “Description de rfig}^te,” fruit of Hapoleon 
Bonaparte’s eastern eamp»aigns of 1778-1800, — which grand folios, 
except for architectural designs of ancient, and excellent views and 
disquisitions of modern Egypt, have, since Champollion’s era, 4822- 
32, become, arelueologically speaking, almost so much waste paper. 
Yet, at that time (to most men under fifty, in this our XIXth 
century, remote day), Alexander von Humboldt had already arrived 
at the following philosophical conclusions about the “unity of the 
human species.” 

“Le probleme de la premike population de FAmerique n'est plus 
du ressort de riiistoire, que les questions sur rorigine des plantes et 
des aniraaux et sur la distribution des germes organiques ne sont du 
ressort des science naturelles. L’histoire, en remontant aux epoques 
les plus reculees [whick^ in A. D. 1810, meant only to about 1000 years 
helore Ohrisi; inasmuch as those revelations^ on some 3000 years pre- 
viously to the latter era^ derived since from the petroglyphs of the Nile, 
the Euphrates, and the Tigris^ had not been dreamed of much less com- 
menced']^ nous montre presque- toutes les parties du globe occupees 
par des liommes qui se croient aborigenes, parce qu’ils ignorent 
leur filiation. An milieu d’une multitude de peuples qui se sont 

« De la LongSvm Iltmame et de la quaniite de Vie mr le globe; Paris, 12mo, 1855, p. 86, 
viz: that the natitral length of animal life is five times the time it takes to “ unite the bones 
with their epiphyses;” which process, in man, takes efiFect at about 20 years of age. 

II, ' 

» Briefe am JSgyptea, Mihiopien. ^c,, Beriin, 1852 ; Vorwort.” 

^ Bemberkhie aus ^Dgypien, Beriin, 1855; “Vorwort;” and Grammatiea Demotwa^ 1856. 

5? Humboldt ET Bompland, Foyuyef, Atlas Pittoresque, Paris, folio, 1810. 



siiecckles et meles les mis aiix autras, il est impossible de reconnoitre 
ayee exactitude la premike base de la population, cette coiiclie 
primitive an dolh de laqiielle commence le dornaine des traditions 
cosmogoniqnes, 

“^^Les nations de TAmerique, i rexcejition de celles qui avoisinent 
le cercle polaire, forment line seiile race caracterisee par la conforma- 
tion dll crane, par la conleur de la peaii, par Textreine rarete de la 
barbe, et par des- clieveiix plats et lisses. La race americaine a des 
rapports tres-sensibies avec celie des peiiples mongoles qni renferme 
les descendans des Iliong-nu, coiinus jadis sons le nom de Huns, les 
Kalkas, les Kalmucks, et les Bourattes. Des observations recentes 
ont mkie proiive qne non seulement les liabitaiits k Unalaska, mais 
aiissi plusieurs penplades de FAmenque meridionale, indiquen't pardes 
caractkes ostdologiqnes de la tke, mi passage de la I’ace americaine 
\not across the Pacific, nor the Atlantic^ hut in physiological gradation'll 
k la race mongole. Lorsqu’on aura inieux etndie les bommes brans 
de I’Afrique et cet essaim de penples qni babitent Tinterienre et le 
nord-est de FAsie, que des voyageurs systematiqiies designent vague- 
ment sons les noms de Tartars et de Tscbondes, les races caucasienne, 
mongole, americaine [this la,^t group qfi humanity was explored 30 years 
later ^ and to Bar 07i de Humboldt's satisfaction/^ by Morton, in his 
^Hrania Ameriea7ia"l nrdliije et negre paroitront rnoins isolees 
[3fo7^ton’s school 7iow think the contra'ry establishedl et Fon reconnoitra, 
dans cette grande famille dn genre bumain, iin senl type organique 
modifie par des circonstances qui nous resteront peut-§tre a jamais 
inconnues.” * * ^‘‘Kons ne coniiaissons jiisqu’ici anciin idiome de 
F Amerique qni, pins que les aiitres, semble se lier k iin des groupes 
nombreux de langne asiatiqnes, afidcaines, on eiiropeemies.”^>.® 

Indeed, as the same illustrious writer says elsewhere, these dis- 
cussions, which we call newy ^^sur F unite de Fespece humaine et de 
ses deviations d’lin type primitif,” and about the peopling of America, 
agitated the minds of its first Spanish historians, Acosta, Ovibuo, 
Garcia, &c., — on all which consult the learned compendium of De. 
McCulloh.®^ 

As a final illustration of the eagle-eye with which Humboldt seizes 
each discovery of physical science as it is made, the German and. 
French editions of Kosmos itself furnish a happy instance. The first 


^ See the Baron’s congratulatory letter to Dr. Morton, in Types o/Mankindj pp. xxsiv~v. 

63 Vues des Cordilleras, pp.'vii-Tiii, x. 

®o Examen critique de Vhisioire de la Oiographie du Efouveau Continent et des progrhs de 
VAsironomie nauiique aux et 16'«e sMes, Paris, 1836, I, “ Considerations,” pp. 5, 6. 

6* Researches, Philosophical and Antiquarian, eon<xming the Aboriginal History of America^ 
Baltimore, 1829, Introduction,” m^pasem. 
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volume of the former appeared in Germany during ipfil, 1843. “ II 
fut considere (says M. Faye,)®® comme Texpression fidMe de hetat des 
sciences physiques.” In that year but 11 were known to 

astronomers. But, by 1846, on the issue of the French* version, M. 
Hencke, of Driessen, having discovered another, it became incumbent 
upon its translator to count 12 : — “ Mais les appreciations de M. de 
Humboldt n’en ont re^u aueune atteinte; au contraire, cette decq^u- 
verte leur apporte une force nouvelle, uiie verification de plus.” Hdiv 
many jnore have turned up since, I do not know. Piior. Riddell 
already enumerated “ thirty-eight known asteroids,®® at Rew Orleans 
in February 1856. Gan any one suppose that Baron de Humboldt, 
residing in the centre of royal science at Potsdam, is not at this hour 
more precisely informed ? 

Consequently, if my individual convictions happen to difier from the 
ethnological doctrine of Baron de Humboldt, I wish critics to compre- 
hend that I am fully aware of the enormous disparity existing between 
our respective mental capacities and attainments ; and whilst, on my 
side, the consciousness of his superiority serves to increase my admi- 
ration, I cannot hut congratulate myself that, — however other great 
authorities may be found to agree with, or to contradict him, on the 
question of human monogenism or polygenism — rejecting “'myths,” 
“fiction,” and “pretended* tradition,” I find myself merely and 
implicitly following in the* wake of Alexander von Humboldt. 

So high, indeed, is my individual reverence for the authority of 
Humboldt, that, in the present essay, my part chiefly confines itself 
to setting forth his ethnological opinions in juxtaposition to other 
great men’s ; leaving the unprejudiced reader to form his. own judg- 
ment, as to the side on which scientific truth holds the preponde- 
rance. With the ethics, said to be involved in such problem, I do 
not particularly concern myself: my own notions in this matter 
being similar to those of my lamented CoUahorator Dr. Henry S, 
Patterson viz : that, inasmuch as the religious dogma of man- 
kind’s Unit^ of origin has never yet instigated the difierent races 
of men to act toward each other like “brothers,” it might still 
occur, in a distant future, that, when the antagonistic doctrine of 
Diversity shall be recognized as attesting one of Rature’s organic 
laws, such change of theory may possibly superinduce some altera- 
tion of practice; and then that men of distinct lineages may become, 
as I desire, more vQdllj-hmane in their mutual intercourse. If under 
the monogenistic hypothesis, mankind cannot well be worse oif 


Cosmos, Tr. ed., 1846, “Avertisseraent du Traducteur,’’ pp, in. 
Adth'ess read before the New Orleans Academy of Sciences, 1856, p. 2. 
“ Memoir of Samuel George Morfcou/’ of Mankind, pp. li-lii. 



tbaii .tliey are now, sonie hopes of eventual melioration may, per- 
liaps, be iiiclalged in, by sustainers of the polygenistic point of view. 

Humboldt’s language on this q-nestion admits of no equivoque.— 
«<= Biit, in my opinion, more powerful reasons militate in favor of the 
unity of the human species” * * * sustaining the unity of 
the human species^ we reject, as a necessarj^ consequence, the dis- 
tressing distinction of superior and of inferior races:” — and he 
terminates by citing his brother's beautiful aphorism — “ ^ An idea 
that reveals itself athwart history, whilst extending dail\ its sal utary 
empire, an idea which, better than any other, proves the fact so often 
contested, hut still oftener misunderstood, of the general perfecti- 
bility of the species, is the idea of humanity" ” 

I am unconscious, certainly, of a disposition to deny the historical 
fact last indicii^ted; neither do I question the improvableness of. every 
race of man, each in the ratio of its own grade of organization, nor 
doubt the beneficial influence of such modern belief wherever it 
can be implanted: but, not on that account do I consider a Tasma- 
nian, a Fuegian, a KalmuJc, an Orang-henua^ or a Beehuana, to 
descend from the same blood lineage as the noblest of living 
Teutons :— whose loftiness of soul gives utterance to an idea,” 
such as that which no education could instil into tlie brains of the 
above-named five, among many other races. The very idea itself 
is purely Caucasian and as such, together with true civilization, 
serves the more strongly to mark distinctions of mental organism, 
amongst the various groups of historical humanity. 

To the second proposition, recognizing, wdtli De Gobpieaii,“ and 
with the existence of “ superior and of inferior races” as 

simply a fact in nature, I will submit some objections as we proceed : 
at the same time that I can perceive nothing depressing,” cheer- 
less,” or distressing,'* in any fixet, humanly comprehensible, of the 
Creator’s laws, inscriitable to hutnan reason thougblliey may yet be. 

But it is the accuracy of the first assertion, viz: ^‘tbe unity of the 
human species,” that, without some ventilation of the Baron’s pre- 
cise meaning, I cannot accept ; for the same rcasony which, in the 
Parisian discussion before alluded to p.-^dOd), M.cVKiclithal 

adduces in his report to the Sociite Ethnologique. 

And here, in order to meet ungenerous or misapplied criticism, 


^ A. i>E IIuMBOLTJT, Cosmos^ Fi’cnch cd. ; I, pp. 423, 480; and p. 579, note 43; quoting 
W, de Humboldt, On the Kawi ioiigue, III, p. 420. Compare OtWs iransLj I, pp. 352/358 ; 
with Sabine’s, pp. 351, 355-0. • ' 

68 Inigalite des Races humaines (supra, p. 1B8), 

67 Die Unghiehheit menschVeher Rassen haupifdcklick vom Spr a chwissenschaf (lichen Stand- 
punkte, &c. — Halle, 8yo, 1856. 
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let' me mentioa, once for all, that, wherever memory recalls to inmd 
a given writer who, in the -printed emission of Ms tlionghts, has 
sttstained views hearing directly on a theme before me (of sufficient 
'ixi'erit to iemaiid re-pernsal), it is my habit always to rep'roduce his 
"Ideas in his own words, in preference to giving those, ideas as my 
own.. Ap.art' from literary honesty (the- violation of which is looked 
, 11^011 by most UttSrateurs as a venial 'ofience), ' there accrues positive 
advantage .from -snch practice ; because, a, motion being seconded.,'^ 
the reid,er is thereby presented with two or more men’s opinions in 
lien of one. It i.8 to the late Letroiine I owe this system. Calling 
,'One day upon Mm, in 1845, at the ArcMves, in Paris, to ask for some 
iiiform-ation relative ' to his (Jours dJ arcMologie Sgyptiennej at the 
College de Prance, "where my attendance was ever punctual,®® be 
continued, cliiriiig our long io.-terview, to tumble down, from his 
'wal!-stc)c'kecl library, ■work after vrork, wffieiice, wliilst talking, he 
made frequent extracts. Struck with his incessant laborioiisness, 
curiosity hade me observe, that the subject must be very important, 
tO' require so rnany references. “Au contraire,” he exclaimed, 
“triis iiiBigiiiliiant : c’est que j’ai h faire line petite repoiise ^ M. 
^ de rinstitiit.” To my remark, that, for such purpose, there 
hardly needed so much expeiiditure of time and fatigue on the part 
of a Lbtronnb, he favored me with the following characteristic 
observation. Said he, in efiect — whenever he happened to remember 
that an author, ancient or modern, had treated on the topic in hand, 
he always quoted him— 1st, because this process established such 
./author’s '-.priority; 2d, because it proved that he (Letronne) was 
cO'iiveraant with the literature of such subject: and, — wffien I sug- 
gested that he might, in consequence, be dkmied, by strangers, to 
be a mere compiler— he broke forth with, Compilateur I If I had 
nothing new to say, over and above all these citations, wliy should I 
write f This lesson, I trust, was not lost ‘upon me; wherefore my 
extracts are eo,n.tinued. 

Schcelcher® [one of the members, no less than the most cele- 
brated of French abolitionists] has, moreover, told you himself that 
he professes the principle (let us rather say the dogma) of the equal- 
ity, complete and absolute, of the human races. To liim^ in view 
of this great faith of unity, all shades, gradatio.iis, distinctions, which 
may exist between diftereot races, are as if they were not. He does- 
not precisely deny them; .but he attenuates them a-s much as .po-ssible, 
he leaves them in 'the shade, he takes no account of them.” 

./„ ^^i/vp/iaca, Dedicatmn, andpp. 16^ 23-4, 26, 77. , 

® Auihor, amid various works, of a very correct estimate of modern Egypt, as it appeared 

ptiliticajly about lS-i4, and socially to the-present kour, ■ 
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do not fear/’ tlien comments M. d’Eiclitlial, reproacii 
our colleague witli exaggerations of tWs doctrine. His opinions, if 
taken in all their rigor [why not, frim^ facie ^ those of HumhoMt 
alsoj, would attain to. nothing less than the annihilation of ethnology 
itself; because ethnology is but the classification of races according 
to the characteristical differences that distinguish them. Efface or 
throw aside these differences, and the name of ethnological science 
has no longer any meaning. Even the question at this moment 
occupying us ceases to possess any value ! All human races being 
supposed to be one, every discussion, relative to those characters 
which might distinguish them, becomes ipso facto superfluous.’* 

It appears to me that, in M. d^EichthaFs argument, the dilemma 
is well put. Where, in fact, can be the utiliiy of ethnological in- 
quiries, if (say, in America) we set forth with an Anglicized Hebrew 
myth — ^which has become metamorphosed, amongst Indo-European 
nations, into traditionary, credence as to fact — that all mankind 
descend, in a straight line, from single pair”? Except as 
orthodox repellers of free investigation, the unity-mm have really 
no place in ethnological science ; unless, with Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, they use the term “unity” in a philosophical (or “parliamiBiit- 
ary”) sense, and not in the one currently understood by theologers. 


PART I. 

To ascertain the likelihood of the stability of such views, it will 
be convenient to classify the acceptations in which different authors 
use the term “Unity,” as applicable to Mankind, into three cate- 
gories, viz : — 

A. — Unity as a theological dogma. 

B. — Unity as a zoological fact. 

C. — Unity as a moral, or metaphysical, doctrine. 

With regard to the first two (A and B), it is not often easy to 
separate, into just proportions, the value attached to either by many 
able writers, — so completely have they fused these two distinct ideas 
into one mass. The majority, setting forth with a preconceived 
notion (derived from an early education that they do not possess 
the moral courage to analyze, still more rarely to shake ofiT), that : 
the races of men descend from a primordial male and female pair, 
misnamed in English “Adam and Eve,”^ have, often unconsciously, 

JEfebrew Texf^ Genesis II, 23/ Here occw two distinct words, (of which the contrast hs 
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perceived ia aature notHng but ■ tlie reflex of tbeir otoi mental 
asstmiptioE ; and, as a eoiisec|uence,. have Beized only upon analogies 
confirmatory of their own eentimental bias ; disearding altogetherj 
or.leaving out of sight, those natural and historical facts that mili- 
tate against it. . 

Foremost and ]iigh.est, if not perhaps the earliest, among these, 
stand tWQ contemporaries, Blumenhach’^ and Zimmermaiin,; the 
dormer. of whom is justly acknowledged to be the founder of aiithro- 
pologicai science,, as well as of cranioscopy. The latter may bo 
reckoned among the first- who established correct principles of 
animal geographical distribution. 

It is not, however (as' usually supposed), in Ms large Deeades 
Ormmumr Bliimenbaeh gave free utterance to his opinions. 
These are .contained, in ‘sundry duodecimos, some of wdiich have 
pa8s.ei'' through three , improved 'editions. Those that I first read 
' belo'nged' 'once to Cuvier, and were indicated to .me by the accom- 
plishe.d Librarian of the ilmetm d'Ektoire Naturelle^ my friend M. 
Lemercier. The following extract sums up his argument upon 
human Unity,” which he had previously formulated into a doc- 
trine — “ Unica saltern est totius generis Immani Species*'' His opening 
sentence sufficiently establishes the mental preoccupations I have 
signalized above. 

** Ardua quidem, sed cum ad vindicandam Sacri eodicis Jidem, turn 
ob lucem qiiam univeisse generis humani imo et reliqiise * naturali 
historise impertit, utilissima et dignissima disquisitio. Malitia qui- 
dem, negligentia ct novitatis studium posteriori opinioiii favebant 
'Ptures erim human! generis species inde a JimiAHi Imperatoris tem- 
.poribus, {Opera, p. 192) iis egregie arri,debant Symofr Tyssot, 


kwg James^ Tersion) for ‘*man.,” viz: A-DaM and ,AISA: whilst again the female 
AISIaHs Just formed oat of **the-red-ma.n’s” rib^ does not receive the name of K/mUJaH 
{H/e} — vnigariefe EAaVail, and still more vtiigarly “Eve’’ in English — until Chap. Ill, v. 
SO. ’See some mythological analogies in T^pes of' Mankind, pp. 56S, 573. 

w With exquisite taste, my friend, Mr. J. Barnard Davis, has resuscitated the portrait 
of the illustrious Oennan, and, ianked on a medallion by that of his successor Br. Ai'^^rton, 
it adorns that beautifnl and truly-scientific work. Crania Britannkaj London, 1 856 the 
firat decade of which I owe to its author’s kind regard. Appertaining properly to the 
spiMithof our col^ahorators -Dr. Meigs and 'Prof. Leiciy, I refrain from comments , on a 
great book which, vindicating the rights of Anatomy to priority of respect in tiie., study of 
mankind, will do good service in 'rescuing ethnology from a too-exclusive reliance upon. 
Philology f — as understood, I mean to say, by Anglo-Oerman monogenists ; but not .when, as 
In M. Mauky’s chapter I of this volume, it is shown how perfectly true philology attains to 
the same philosophical results as all other sciences bearing upon man. 

Blumenbach, De Generis ffumani mrietaie nativa, Gottingm, 1781; pp. 31, 47, — this 
being the 2d edition of a paper printed 6 years previously; and afterwards considerably 
enlarged and altered in a 3d edition, Gottingse, 1796. 
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and Toltaire] ^6rum Sacri ciodicis fidem suspectam reddere. intere- 
rat. Facilius porro erat GEthiopes aut Americse imberbes iiicolas 
priino statim intuitu pro diversis speciebus habere, quam in corporis 
humani strueturam inquirere, anatomicos et itinerum iiumerosos 
auctores consiilere, horumque fidem aut le¥itatem studiose perpeii- 
dere, e naturalis historic universe ambitu parallela conferre exempla, 
tumque demum judicium ferre varietatis caussas scrutari. Ita v. c. 
famosus ille Theophrastus Paracelsus (lepidum caput IJ- primus ni 
failor capere non potuit quomodo Americani'^ ut reliqui hominis ab 
Adamo genus ducere possunt, ideoque ut brevi se expediret negotio 
im^ AdamoB a Deo creates statuit, Asiaticum alter, um, alteruiu 
Americanum (De philosoph, ocoulen* I, T)” 

From the profound Theology of ISTature” by my venerable friend 
M. Ilercule Str^s-Durckheim,'^^ whose long researches in compara- 
tive anatomy, at the Jardin des Plantes, vindicate Creative Power 
from vulgar anthropomorphous assimilations, I learn that: — ^‘As 
concerns ‘ zoology, it was natural that the first classifiers — among 
whom LiNNisus, who is with reason considered the true founder of 
science, beyond all distinguished himself — ^were equally unable to 
employ other than exterior characteristics ; and therefore, soon per- 
ceiving that these data were insufficient, the successors of Linmus, 
and of Buffon, adhered to seeking the veritable principles of this 
science in the study of the Anatomy, and of the Physiology of 
animals, which alone could make them known. It is thus that 
Daubbnton, collaborator of Buffon, and Blumbnbach, pupil of the 
illustrious LiNNiBUS, were the first to cling to the study of , these two 
sciences, in order to make them the basis of Zoology ; a study which 
our celebrated Cuvier afterwards brought to a very high degree of 
perfection in his Legons d'Anatomie comparh: that work which 
forms, since its publication in 1805, the fundamental basis, not 
merely of all works of Anatomy and comparative physiology that 
have subsequently appeared, but likewise that of all treatises on 
Zoology, properly so-called, which discuss 'the classification of 
animals. * * It was he (LiNNiEUs) who created nomenclature and 

It is to a Jewish Rabbi, nevertheless^ as might have been expected, that orthodoxy 
owes the best proofs of the colonization of America by lineal descendants of Adam and 
Eve. In 1650, R. Menasseh printed Ms “ Spes Israelis,’* in which, following the monstrous 
fables -of Montes ini, he discovered true Indian Jews upon the Cordilleras 1 {Basnaqe, 
Hist and Relig, of the Jews^ transl. Taylor; London, fol. 1708; pp. 470-87). The He- 
brews, however, have settled in many parts of America since ; ever preserving their dis- 
tinctness from all races, white, negro, aboriginal Indian, or Sinico-mongol : the most 
curious instance being cited by Davis {^Crania Hrilatinica, p. 8, note) in the Israelitish 
colony at near Bogotd. 

Theologie de la Nature^ Paris, 8vo, 3 vols. (cBez I’autcur, Rue des Fossds-Saint-Victor, 
14) — 1852; III, pp. 247-8. 
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fityle in natural history^ giving ' to ' each species two names; , one, 
more particularlj substantive, forming its generic ifame ; and -the 
seeuiid, adjective, indicating the Species^ and constituting its speeijie 
JS^ame.'' It becomes in consequence uniiecessarj, after this historical 
sketch, for us, to begin earlier than the lifetime of .the Gottingen 
philosopher. 

To Bluinenbaeh, however, the action of climate* \wm an ade- 
quate explanation of the five varieties'' he , distinguishes in man. 
He believed that, ^dioniines nigri snbinde albesciint!” also, ^‘et albi 
e e(, Ultra nigrescunt . At a later date, he fortified this view in a 
treatise entitled ^‘Ueber die i!legerii insbesondre;”^®. compiled chiefij 
ironi English emancipation-sources, and sustaining the perfectibility, 
of negro races, ' with specimens of their poetry and literary wmrks, 
on the well-known system of the benevolent Abbe Gregoire. 

Very similar are the opinions of Zimmermaim.,*’ although advo- 
cated fur more from the naturalist than the theological point of 
view. "Whilst he struggles to indicate the narrow geographical cir- 
cuniseri|itiuu of the range of most mammifers, he attributes to di- 
mate, ailment, Ac,, such wondrous powers, that, according to him, 
a hpena^ through transplantation, might, in some generations, become 
turned into a wolf! ^fext applying these principles to man, Zim- 
mermauu attempts to show how color is changed by climate, heat 
prculucing negroes and cold Esquimaux; cites the old traveller 
Beiijaiiiiii, of Tudela, for Jews turning black in Abyssinia;’® and 
credits a story related by Caldanus, how once he saw, at Venice, a 
negro who, brought there in childliood, ,had, in his old age, becoine 
pdlvwkkP^ Thus': -‘tThe white" man can become' black, and the 


op, di. 2<'l eti, pp. 50, 60, 72; — Sd ed., p. 61, seq. 

lU.rMKMiAcii, Beptr'dffi zur Waturgeechkkte, Gottiogen, 12mo, in two paFts, 1806, 1811; 

pp. 7!'‘-07. 

r* Spedmm Zoohgim GtographiccR qmdnipedum domiciiia ei migrationeSf 4to, Bugdiini Bata- 
Torura, .1777; of wiiidi I use the French translation — “ Zoologie Geographique, B article, 
I'lhmmeP Cassd, 8vo, 1784; pp. 44, 181, 135, 189^90. 

"" Sec. on the Faimhm, ‘‘Types of Mankind,” pp. 122-3. That these people are merely 
African aborigines, conrerted to a pseudo-Jndaism, may now be verified through their 
porlruits (Cf. Lefeiivee, Vmjage en Abpisiniej 1839-43; Atlas fol— “TJ e.ite, femm'&-Fe1a-, 
cha, ague dc 40 axis” — whose race is identical with those of many other non- Jewish natiohs 
figured in the same excellent work). Besides, Kenan has abolished any imagined philolo- 
gical connection, in the clause, that the speech of these Faldsydn “n’a rien de s4raitique” 
illist. des Languu Simiitquesj pp. 311-2). Compare, also, Antolse d’Abbadie, Letter to 
M. Jomard, on the “ih/acAa, Juifs d’Abyssinie (3 Nov. 1844): Ce type existe chez les Agaw 
de I'Atala et du Siraen, et chez les Sidaraa. II nous est impossible de le ramener au type 
juif. La langue des Falacha est la m6me que celle qui vient de s’^teindre dans le Bembya.” 
Bullptin de la Soc, de Geographie, Paris, Juillet, 1845; pp. 44, 72. 

What was believed last century on these subjects, even by physicians, may be seen in 
a small work I possess — “Traits de la couleur de la peau humaine en g4^n4ral, de celle des 
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black on tlie contrary white, and this change is again carried on 
through the different degrees of heat and cold’' — his conclusion 
being that ^‘man, possessing himself thus little hf little of all cli- 
mates, becomes, through their influence, here a Georgian, there a 
negro, elsewhere an Eskimau I” 

IText in order should follow Lawrence, could one readily seize 
(through the variations of theory manifest in different editions of 
his work) what are the real stand-points of genius so versatile. He 
has the Protean faculty of saying one thing and believing another, 
interchangeably ; and may be quoted either on the or diversity 


Eagres m particulier, et'de la mitamorphose d’une de ces couleurs dans i’autre, aoit de nais- 
saBce,.8oit accideEteUement,” by M. Lb Cat, Doctor, &c., Amsterdam, 8vo, 1765. No 
physiologist, however, disputes that diume will, more or less temporarily, change the color 
of the skin. There are albino negroes as well as whiit elephants, raccoons, deer, or mice. 
On these points, by far the most powerful argument is the late Dr. Charles Caldwell’s anni- 
hilating review' of an Essay on the causes of the variety of complexion and figure in the 
human species; by the Kev. Dr. S. S. Smith, of Princeton Coll., N. J., 1810” — published, 
In four admirable articles, in the Philadelphia “Portfolio,” 8vo, 1814; vol. iv., 8d series. 
See particularly, pp. 26-31, 269--271, “the case of Henry Moss.” 

Without pretending to enter into discussions in which none but physiologists are entitled 
to respectful attention, let me refer those desirous of enlightenment to the great work of 
De. PeoSpee Lucas philoaophique et physiologiqm de VMriditi ndiurelk, Paris, 1847, 

2 vols- 8vo) for every example, throughout the range of animate nature, bearing upon the 
laws of and MSridiUm the procreation of the vital mechanism.” 

The most recent, no less than the most brilliant, American writer of the day on “ Human 
Physiology, statical and dynamical” (New York, 1856, pp. 565-580), seems to me still to 
lay too much stress upon the supposed action of “climate” on the coloration of the human 
skin; and inasmuch as De. Drapee’s ever-scientific language has given rise to pitiful 
absurdities like those put forth in an article appropriately entitled “ The Cooking of Men” 
(Sfarpefs Magazine, Oct., 1856), it may be well to counterbalance such exaggerations of his 
high authority by the following paragraph of a physiologist oertainly not less eminent. Dr. 
Saml. Geo. Morton says (Illustrated System of Hutnan Anatomy, Special, General, art& 
Microscopic, Philadelphia, 1849, p. 151): “ It is common opinion, that climate alone is 
capable of producing all those diversities of complexion so remarkable in the human races. 
A very few facts may suffice to show that such cannot be the case. Thus, the negroes of 
Van Diemen’s Land, who are among the blackest people on the earth, live in a climate as 
cold as that of Ireland; while the Indo-Chinese nations, who live in tropical Asia, are of a 
brown and olive complexion. It is remarked, by Humboldt, that the American tribes of 
the equinoctial region have no darker skin than the mountaineers of the Temperate Zone. 
So also 'the Puelch5s of the Magellanic plains, beyond the fifty-fifth degree of south lati- 
tude, are absolutely darker than Abipones, Tobas, and .other tribes, who are many degrees 
nearer-'the equator. Again, the Charruas, who inhabit south of the Rio de la Plata, are 
almost black, whilst the Guaycas, under the line, are among the fairest of the American 
tribes. Finally, not to multiply examples, those nations of the Caucasian race which have 
become inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, in both hemispheres, although their descendants 
have been for centuries, and in Africa for many centuries, exposed to the most active 
influences of climate, have never, in a solitary instance, exhibited the transformation from 
the Caucasian to a negro complexion. They become darker, it is true ; but there is a point 
at which the change is arrested. Climate modifies the human complexion, but is far from 
being the cause of it.” 
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side, accordingly as we stnmble npon a "given edition of Hs learned 
and ' useful book. la the onC' before me,“ I find this con elusion : 
“ fithly. That the human species, therefore, like that of the cow, 
sheep, horse, and pig, is single; and that all the differences which it 
exhibits, are to be regarded merely as varieties.*' Alas ! I fear that 
if the unity of mankind cannot be sustained upon better zoological 
or analogical grounds than this supposed singleness of, speeies of 
cows, sheep, horses, or even pigs, there, are but few naturalists, at 
the present day, who do not take an opposite view. 

A long list of minor writers on man, exclusive of numerous 
theological dihtianti — of less importance than the Abbe Frfere®^ or 
the Abbe Migne®^ — ^migbt here be introduced, before reaching Eusfebe 
de Salles®^ at Marseilles, Hollard®* of Geneva, or Ward®® in London 
— all of whom, setting out with preconceived determination to vin- 
dicate the parental claims of ^^Adam and Eve,” enter ipso fmio 
into the category above distinguished by the letter A. 

The whole of these authors, great or small, merge into Pkichaed, 
— ^whose profound hibliographical knowledge and unsurpassed in- 
dustry constitute at once the alpha and omega of all that may survive 
the criticism of advancing science, in the above-named books. In 
our Types of Mankind,” what my collaborator, Dr. Nott, and 
myself deemed to be this revered ethnographer’s fallacies, has 
already been pointed out. By omitting to bestow adequate conside- 
mtion on “permanence of type,” when all materials were within his 
reach, Dr. Prichard exposed the vital error of his system, lea%dng to 
Dr. Morton the honors of the field. I have no wish to disturb tbe 
ashes of departed greatness, except to consecrate those of both men 
in funereal urns of equal grandeur. Mr. Edwin Norris’s new and 
beautiful edition^ is embellished, and in philolog}" usefully extended, 
by this learned ^ gentleman’s' notes.' The ending sentence, on the 
final page, discloses the only ultimatum of Prichard’s doctrine that 
now concerns us. It seems like the last vestige of dogmatical bias 

8® lectum mi Fhfmhgy, Zoology, and the Maiural History of Man; 1 toL 8vo, London, 
1819; compare p. 501 with 548. 

81 prindpes de ia Philosophie de PHisioire, Paris, 18??8; pp, 7S-89 and U Homme connu 
par ia Pivilaiion, Paris, 1833; 11, pp. 195, 206-221. 

82 Dktionnaire de VEthnographie moderne, 4to, double column, Paris, 1853, pp. 1927 ! Its 
onij merit consists in the republication, bj way of introductory, of D’Omalius d'Haeigoy’s 
excellent laments d^Etbmgraphk. 

^ Hist, Gen. des Paces Humaims, ou Philosophie Eiknograpkique, Paris. 12mo, 1849; pp. 

*8* De r Homme ei des paces Humaines, Paris, 12mo, 1853: last page. 

The Natural History of Mankind, London, 12mo, 18U); p. 7, &c. 

8® PsicHAEO, Natural History of Man, edited by Edwin Norris, Esq., London, Baillibre, 2 
vols. 8 to, 1854; IL p. 714. 
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which its upright penman did not live to modify or eftace : ‘‘We are 
entitled to draw confidently the conclusion that all human races are 
of ..one species and one family.” 

Ifot in any sense derived from theological formularies, however, 
does Alexander von Humboldt understand the term “unity” as 
classified under our letter A. Ho such idea can be found through- 
out the eleven pages of €o%mos devoted to the “ human species ” as a 
component part of nature. On the contrary, in the paragraph that 
heads this essay {uU mpra\ Humboldt expressly repudiates myths^ 
fiction, and pretended tradition- Let us inquire whether the Baron’s 
definition of this w^ord should find a place with letter B. 

To a certain extent it 'must; because the phrase “umiy of the 
human BpecieB,'' preceding and following the declaration of the great 
physiologist John Miiller, viz : that “human races are the forms of 
an unique species,” necessarily implies connection with the termi- 
nology of Hatural History. Such, I find, is the sense in which the 
Baron’s learned conntryman, Hr. Zeune, understands the same pas- 
sage — “The expression, ‘unity of the human race,’ has been vari- 
ously misunderstood, and I’eferred to the so-called unity, or descent 
from a single human pair. But the honored author did not mean 
the world-historical unity, but the natural-historical unity ; that is, 
the prolific perpetuation of the different human races, so that their 
hybrids can again cohabit fruitfully with each other; and not like 
allied genera [groups], such as the horse and ass, wolf and dog, pro- 
duce sterile hybrids, like mules [cavaline-asses] and wolf-dog [lu- 
pin e-hound], which can only propagate themselves through the parent 
stock.” He remarks, besides, “To draw the origin of the di:ferent 
human races fi’om one single man is absurd and impossible. These 
races exist independently one from another since the oldest times. 
Which was the most ancient it is impossible to say.”®® So also, still 
more recently, does Owen,®® whose anatomical authority is to none 
inferior, conclude that— “ Man is the sole species of his genus, the 
sole representative of his order ;” — almost the words of Blumenbach, 
echoed by eminent naturalists for three consecutive generations ; 
especially by those who with Cuvier,®® He Blainville,®- Gervais,®® and 

8^ Fr. ed., i. p. 425 ; and m/r< 2 . 

88 ilher Schadelhildung hut fesiern Begrundung det Menchenrassenf Berlin, 1846. 

88 Newspaper report of Lecture on Anihrdpoidcs before the Brilish A^sociadon for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; session of 1854. 

88 Griffith’s transl., I, London, p. 129. 

81 Osteogrcfpkie, Mammifhres^ Primates; 4to., 1841. 

P Trois rhgnea de la Mature^ Mist. Mat. des Mammiflrts^ 4to., Paris, 1854 ; Irc. partie, pp, 
7-4i 
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Ghenn,^ liave discussed more recently tlie points of resem1)lance, or 
..of disparity, existing between the Bimmes and, tbe Quadrumanes, 
Their - united results will be passed 'under review in the second divi- 
sio.n of our essay. 

. ITevertlielesa, Morton®* 'and Agassiz®® — accounted by celebrated 
ii'aturalists, anatomists, eraiiioscopists, pateoiitologists, and etlinogra 
phers, to possess a weighty voice in the premises, have not been able 
to .reconcile the term ^‘species,” -as applied customarily (and as 1 
think, too loosely) to mankind, with the rigorous use of this word in 
more broadly-marked departments of Natural History. 

Dr. Meigs’s, Prof. Leidy’s, Dr. Kott’s, contributions to the present 
volume cover the ground of debate on a point which, in its bearings 
upon mankind, each writer has studied as profoundly as any ethno- 
logist liviTig. For my individual part, I follow my master in archse- 
ologj", Letronne ; who, in , 1845, commenced his first lesson to our 
crowded Egyptian class, at Paris, witli the sentence — Messieurs ! 
avant tout, cominon^ons par nous entendre sur des termed:'' because, 
until the precise limit of the designation ^^species ” becomes abso- 
lutely defined, or even conventionally agreed upon, it might, per- 
haps, be prudent to suspend its further obtrusion into Anthropoiogy. 

A naturalist of repute has remarked — “ The Germans themselves, 
whose terminology did possess the fault of being so vague, now 
aspire to exactitude of language. This does not mean to say that 
the definitions of naturaliste have an aUolute value, that is not pos- 
sible in human sciences ; but they have at least a precim value. 
Eveiybody [?] now-a-days knows what is understood by the words 
Mpeem^ race j mii variety. . . . . 

“It is' certain that, in scientific discussions of which man has been 
the object, the words genu$, Bpecies, race, and variety^ have been too 
often confounded. Nevertheless, the meaning of these words is iioav 
perfectly determined, and it suffices, to avoid all error, to stick to 
the definitions kid down by naturalists. Thus, one' generally under- 
stands by Bpeem^ an assemblage of beings which descend, or may be? 
regarded as descending, from common parentage [tliat is, first a, rule 
is made absolute, a priori^ and then all the different types of men are 
made to fit into it !] The union of many species, possessing betw'eeii 
each other multiplied affinities, forms a genus, Tlie. words race and 
variety both indicate a variation of the type of the species, of which, 

Eneyclopidie d'Histoir& EatureUe, Paris, 1852? vol. i, “ Quadrumanes, pp. 1-21: pro- 
bably among the most copious as ircll as the fairest analyzers of these questions. 

Types of ManJeind, pp. 81, S75, and elsewhere, cites Br, Morton’s -writings. 

^ Op. ciL, p. kxiv, Prof, Agassis's definitions. See also the Professor’s fresh contribu- 
tion,,-a»l#. ■ 
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moreover, they are derivatives. But the word variety is not ap'pli- 
eable save to individuals : the word race is an assemblage of indivi- 
duals descending from the same species and transmitting to each 
other determinate characters. 

“ The difference between species and race is, therefore, that the first 
possesses something fixed, something independent of accidental and 
variable conditions of the {milieu amliant) fluctuating centre. The 
second, on the contrary, presents ordinarily the result of this {action 
du milieu) central action, and in consequence is essentially variable. 

“ Conformably to these definitions, all mankind constitute but a 
single species, although there are among them some different races; 
but these races can all be brought back to one and the same primi- 
tive type.”®® This explanation I deny m foto. 

M. Paul de Kemusat, in ethnological studies no tyro, after stating 
both sides with fairness, and then concluding for his part that 
“unity” is impossible,®’ frankly inquires— “What, then, is this spe- 
eijic character? Can one give to species a clear and precise defini- 
tion? Do there even necessarily exist ‘species,’ as our minds are 
prone to suppose ? * * * whilst (forsooth) we cannot come to a com- 
mon understanding, either upon the meaning of the word ‘ species,’ 
nor determine a sign, real and invariable, of distinction between the 
different classes called by this name”!- Another of those clear- 
sighted naluraUsts, trained at the Jardin des Plantes, whose special 
gift it seems to pierce through mystifications, started, ten years ago, 
a series of difficulties about “species ” which none but thorough-bred 
naturalists (not the mere theological diletUnti) are competent to 
analyze or remove : nor will outsiders like myself fail to be enlight- 
ened, as well as amused, by whatever is scored by the steel-ffpped 
pen of M. Gerard.®® Again, Prof. Joseph Leidy,®” rejecting previous 
definitions, observes that — “ A species is a mere convenient word 
with which naturalists empirically designate groups of organized 
beings possessing characters of comparative constancy, as far as his- 
toric experience [precisely the criteria demanded (ubi supra) by Job. 
Muller, and which both the Ilumboldts acknowledge to be, with 
respect to human origines, a poxverless implement] has guided them in 
giving due weight to such constancy. According to this definition,” 
Prof. Leidy continues, “ the races of men are evidently distinct species.” 

“ M. DE Quatkefages, at the Sfanee du 9 JuiUet, 1847, of the Soci4t4 Ethnologique de 

Paris (BuUetin, Tome i,, 1847 ; p.. 287). 

^ Des Races Humaines ” — Bevue des Deux Mondes, 36 Mai, 1854, pp. 788-804. 

D’Orbigny, Dictionnaire Univ. d^Histoire Naiurdle., Paris, 1844, toI. V, mh voce “Es- 
p^ce,” pp. 438-52, 

®»Nott’s Appendix B. to The Moral and Iniellectml Diversity of Races^ from tlie 
Frencli of De Gobineau, by H.^ Hotz, Philada., 12mo., 1866 ; pp, 480-1. 
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And finally, Alfred Maury, no raw recruit even in the physical 
iciences, the analysis of which preceded his present high atatm in the 
archaeological and ethnographic — reviewing Hotz’s Be GoUneauy and 
Pott's Unghichlieii memehUeher critically observes — The 

constitution of the human mind is one, without doubt; but what sig- 
nifies the mental unity of humanity, if, in its application, men treat 
each other m members of inimical or rival families, — if the force of 
things always condemns the ones to fall beneath the domination of 
the othera, and to extinguish themselves in their arms^ ? To dispute 
about knowing whether races constitute different ‘species,’ or merely 
‘varieties,’ is to put forth school-divinity and not science. That which 
is necessary is, to measure the extent of separations, and hence ascer- 
tain the proportions of those inequalities that none can deny. The 
name which one may give to human* races will not affect the thing 
itself, nor in any way alter .the reality.” 

** Vaeuis Suceonensis ait, ^Emilius Scaurits negat : iitri creditis, qwirites 

In the fiiee of such objections, before an archaeologist can subscribe 
unconditionally to the “ unity of the human ‘ species,’ ” he ought to 
wait until some revelation enables those who use this apothegm to 
show that they really comprehend the signification of a term logically 
inherent in their proposition. That is to say, — adopting here the 
forcible if trite aphorism of a scientific colleague — in plain English 
and without diplomatic circumlocution, -when dictionaries furnish me 
with as precise a meaning for the term “ species ” as I can discover 
for such words as heef^ av mutton,^^ it will he time enough for accept- 
ing its alleged corollary, viz : the^‘ unity ” of sanguineous, or conge- 
nital, descent for all the diverse groups of men — now distinct in 
colors, in conformations, in languages, in geographical habitats, in 
historical traditions, and in all their other countless moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical phenomena — from a mythic “Adam and Eve.” 

“At the very onset we are met by the question, What is a species^ 
and sides will be taken according to the answer each one is ready to 
adopt The definition of a species does not necessarily include 
descent from a single pair, because the first male [AIS^] and the 
first female [AISAall] would, by the definition, be of different spe- 
cies,” — acutely remarks Prof. HALDEMANd*®' ■ 

In that whereon everybody, whether competent to decide or not, 
volunteers an “opinion,” typographical facilities cceteris paribus 

^ Aihenmum Fran^aist V&riSf 19 Aynl, S28, 

Bektley, Phalarkf ed. 18-36 ; i., p. xii. ; from Val. Max. iii. 7. 

im ggi pent-^tre un pen firom; mats, mere. bUuj il esi sincere I’* Pengxtin saysf 

in ** Biclie d*Amoar.’* 

J&£cmt Frethwaitr MaUmea (supra) pp. 8-4. 
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enable me to (Jo tlie same ; and mine, on this mystified term “spe- 
cies,’' as applicable to the genus homo alone, ml], like that of other 
men, pass for what it may be worth : the critic always remembering 
that a definition is precise in the ratio of the fewness of its words. 
I submit to fellow-arch seologists — 

Species; that which,, through conjunction with itself, always, 
according to experience^ reproduces itself. 

Thus, by way of example, the union of a negro with a negress 
produces a negro ; that of an American Indian with a squaw produces 
an Indian ; that of a J e%v (circumcision, in- or ex- elusive) with a 
Jewess produces a Jeio ; that of a Saxon male with a Saxon female 
produces a Saxon ; and so forth, invariably, throughout all the fami- 
lies of men. In any case where, the offspring of each chances not 
to be identical, in its race-character, with the supposed parents, such 
deviation can occur only w^ere either parent is not of pure blood ; 
and proves, ipsofaeto^ that the ancestral pedigrees of one or the other 
procreator must, within the limit of about three to seven (or more) 
preceding generations, have been crossed by a foreign stock. 

Indeed, I do not see why the fii’st definition of Prichard does not 
circumscribe all the above examples. It is that given in the second 
edition, 1826, of his erudite works; which differs, not merely 
through the entire absence of this lucid rule in 1813; but 

also essentially from the one laid down at a later period, 1837, in 
the third?^^ Prichard’s capacious mind, like that of all conscientious 
inquirers, was progressive ; and those who really know the variaiis 
editions of his “ Researches,” cannot fail to admire how quickly he 
dropped one hypothesis after another, until his last volume closes 
wdth a complete abandonment of the unity of Genesis itself.*®^ It 
is probable that his biographer, Dr. Gull, is as little acquainted with 
these bibliophile discrepancies, as with ethnological criticism gene- 
rally — Hebrew palaeography inclusive.^^ Prichard printed in a. d. 
1826: 

“ The meaning attached to the term Species [almost identical with 

Mesmrche& into the Fhyskal ^ Jffan, London, 2d edition, 8vo, 1826; yoL I, 

pp. 90-1. 

Op. cil.t Ist edition, London, 8to, 1813 — nothing of the kind I 
op. cit.^ 3d edition, London, 8vo, 1837 ; Yol. II, p. 105: — cited at length in “Types 
of Mankind/’ p. 80. 

107 Physical Jlisiory of Mankind^ 8yo, London, 1847 ; Yol. V, pp. 560-66, 

10® Nonius’s edition of Prichard’s Natural Hulory of Man; I^'ondon, BailUhre, 1854; 
Yol. I, pp. xxi-ix: — “Short biographical Notice,” by Richard Cull, Esq., “Honorary 
Secretary.” How correctly he reads English, may be inferred from his critique of Agassiz’s 
paper {Address to the Ethnological Society of London^ May, 1854; London, 8vo, pp. 32-13.); 
where he substitutes “6. The Hottentot reahn/* (p. 8) for “Hottentot fauna^^ (compare 
“ Types of Mankind/’ p. Ixxvii). 
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LacohbiIee's in his MntomologieJ^ in natural Hstory,^is very simple 
and obvious* It includes only one circumstance, namely, an original 
distinctiveness and constant transmission of any character. A race 
of animals, or plants, marked by any peculiarity of structure, which 
have always been constant and undeviating, constitutes a species ; 
and two races are considered as specifically difterent, if they are 
distingiiislied. from each other by some peculiarities, which one 
cannot be supposed to have acquired, or the other to have lost, 
through any known operation of physical causes: for we are led to 
conclude, that the tribe thus distinguished cannot have sprung from 
the same original stock.'' It need hardly be repeated that the 
learned ethnographer endeavors to show the inapplicability, owing 
to deviations, of this law to Man, My studies lead me to the oppo- 
site opinion, exemplified in the instances above enumerated. 

Such simple principles are notorious to dog-fanciers, cattle- 
breeders, or poultry-men ; and are practised by them with unerring 
peeiiniarj' success, in the rearing of animals, quadruped or biped. 
It is but a superstition that imagines mankind not to be bound by 
the same natural law. 

L nder this self-evident rule, some scholastic confusion of ideas 
may be disposed of through a few interrogatories. If, by “species" 
are meant beings of the same (equally -conventional word) genus, 
wbose sexual union produces ofispiing, mankind fall into that class 
unquestionably ; with dogs, sheep, goats, and other mammals sus- 
ceptible of domestication ;^^ hui’9{\i2X living naturalist, of repute, at 
this year 1857, any longer classifies all the 'canes, all the oms, OT all 
fte caprm, each into a single “species?" If hybridity, in any of 
its various and as yet unsettled degrees, be considered a test of 
“species"— e, the production of progeny more or less unprolifie 
then, in Australia, a native female of the aboriginal 
stock ceases, after cohabitation with an English colonist, to pro- 
create upon reunion wuth a male autochthon of her own race: 

then, in Van Diemen’s Land, before the deportation of its few 
(mly 210) remaining aborigines, in 1835, to Flinder’s Island, Bass’s 
Straits even a convict population of athletic and unscrupulous 
English m ales failed, in their intercourse'' with Tasmanian females, ' 

SIoHTON, BybriiUy in Animalt and Plmu, New HaveB, 1847; p. 23. — The dgagre U. 
however, reputed to be the father of all goats ; the motijlon, that of afl sheep ; the Nepanleso 
b^n>u (cani, primc^vm) that of all dogs; just nd Adam that of all mankind; according to 

Marcel de Serres i/oKstf, I, pp. S07-22). 

_ >« SrazELEOKr, Phy^kal damption of Nm South Walt, and Van Diemai’, Land, London 
Svo, 1845; pp. 346-7 :_jAcaoiKOT; Zoalogie, H, p. 109:— Ksox, Race,, p. 190 
J Qoor et Ga.mabd, Vay. dt PAatrotab,, 1826-9; Zaologit, Paris, 8vo, 1830; L p 

46:— DOm.auuso’Hailoy, 1845; p. 186. ■ ’ ^ 
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not merely to produce an intermediate roee^ but to leave more than 
one or two adult specimens of their repugnant unions ; nor are there 
reports either of hylrids^ resulting from the mixture of Europeans 
with the Andamanes of the bay of Bengal:— then, in the ultra-tropi- 
cal parts of America, as well as in its southern or tropical States, 
mulattoes, produced by intercourse between exotic Europeans of 
the white race, with equally-exotic African females of the black, die 
out, unless recrossed by one or other of the parental stocks, in three 
or four generations — then, in Egypt, the Meinlooks, or “ Ghoz,'’ 
originally male slaves”^ of the Uzbek, Oiiigour and Mongol races, 
and afterwards kept up by incessant importations of European, 
Turkish, Circassian, and other white boys (intermixed with negro 
slaves), were not only unable to rear half-caste children to recruit 
their squadrons; — but, whilst their blood-stains are scarcely yet 
obliterated on the battlements of the Cairine-Gitadel since their 
slaughter in 1811 , not a trace survives of their promiscuous philo- 
gamy among the Fellah population of the Mle : — ^then, in Algeria, 
the Moorish [Mauri\ or Mauresque^^^ inhabitants of seaboard cities, 
[in a climate whidi, except in depressed agricultural localities (where 
the Moors do not reside), is like that of southern Spain] unstrength- 
ened (as of yore in the piratical days when Christian captives of all 
shades and negro prisoners of every hue, thronged their slave- 
hazaars) by the perpetual influx of new and vigorous blood, — are 
dying off at a fearful rate^^^ through the inexorable laws of hybridity ; 
at the same time that, after twenty-five years of experimental agri- 

112 JSfoTT, Natural Mist, of the Caucasian and Negro Maces^ Mobile, r844; p|>. 16--7, 10, 
28, 30”5 : — BihUcal and Physical HisL of Man ; New York, 1849 ; pp. 30-47. 

51® Klapeoth, Tableaux de PAsie, Paris, 1826, pp. 121-2. Ebn Khaleboon, Misioire 
Berhlres et des Dynasties Mmulmanes de V Afrique Septentrionale, Transl. de Slaiie, Alger, 
1851, II, p. 49^ — and Note Irom QuatremIiee {Mem. sur VEggpte^ II, p. 356). 

55^ Caeette, Exploration Scieniifique de VAlgerie^ 1840-2, Paris, 1853; HI, pp. 806-10, 
for intermixtare of Eaces, &o. Pascal-Duprat, Essai Eistorique sur les Races mciennes ei 
modernes de V Afrique Septentrionale^ Paris, 1845 ; pp. 217, 240-64 : — ^but tbe best definitioa 
of the varied inhabitants of that part of Barbary may be seen in Eozet ( Voyage dams la 
Rigence li'Jlyfir, 'Paris, 1833), who, among the ‘‘ sept variiSt^s d^hommes bien distinctes les 
Tinea des antres ; les Berb^es, les Maures, les nlgres, les ArabeSf les Turcs et les Koulouglis/* 
clearly strikes ont the mixed populace of Maures (Moors); and proves, as well their hy- 
bridity, as the misconceptions (Shakspeare’s Othello to wit) prevalent about their name 
“Moori' (II, pp. 1-3, 61-2). On the opposite side, consult Bebtheeand, MSdedne et 
Hygiene des Arabes^V&'n^, 1855; pp. 174,656. 

555 Boudin, Misioire Statistique de la colonisation et de la Population en Algerie^ Paris, 1863 ; 
pp. 5, 21, 80; — See also Knox {Races of Men., pp. 197-210), who acknowledges that he 
derives his information from a former publication of the highest authority in these ques- 
tions, my honored friend, M. le Dr. Boudin, M^gdecin en Chef de FHopital Militaire du 
Boule, Paris {Lettres sur VAlgerie, 1848). I await with great expectations, having seen 
some of its proof-sheets at Paris, Dr. Boudin’s TraiU de Statistique et de GSographie midicales 
(now sous presse chez Baillibre”), for complete establishment of ail these positions. 
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cmltiire, civil, militarj, and convict, tliroogh whicli myriads of 
colonists have perished, it has become a settled fact in the Imperial 
administratidn that, as tillers of the soil, FTenchmen can never 
colonize Barbary [like the English in HindostS.ii, the Hutch iti _ 
Malayana, the Spaniards in South America, and the Portuguese in 
Africa, France must employ labor — that of the indigenous 

‘‘ adscripti gleb»,” viz., the Berber race, or its exotic congener the 
Arab]:— and then, finally, not to burthen the page with illustrations 
that every country in the worid can supply, if history, which means 
experience (the only test recognized by Muller, Leidy, and by arehse- 
oiogy), be taken as a criterion, we have yet to leaTn whether the 
greatest nations have not developed themselves through the union 
of proximate “species,’' and the most deplorable arisen through 
that of remote 

To explain my conception, two references will at present suffice : 
first, to our last publication,^^’ for Hr. Hott’s definition of ethnic sub- 
divisions of ^species;’ and next, to the work of our learned friend 
Count A. de Gobineau p^from whom — how’ever I may difler in trifles 
relating to his fundamental theory of the Arian origin of all civili- 
zation, or to his classifications of Xth Genesis— ethnology, in his three 
chapters on the Eomans, derives one of the most masterly elucida- 
tions ever penned by an j historian. Nor is this eulogium merely a 
prejudice of my own ; three of the best-informed and critical scholars 
of England, to whom I lent M. de Gobineau’s volumes, coinciding 
entirely in such hearty acknowledgment. The following specimen 
will be new to the general reader : — ' 

“ But there appeared once, in the history of decaying peopleSi a 
man strenuously indignant at the debasement of his nation ; dis- 
eeming with eagle eye, through the mists of false prosperity, the 
abj^ tow^ard which a general demoralization was dragging the com- 
monwealth; and who, master of all the means for action, — birth, 
riches, talents, personal standing, high appointments— found him- 
self, at the same time, robust in -sanguinary nature, and determined 
not to shrink from the use of any resource. This surgeon — this 
butcher, if you please— this august scoundrel, if you' like it better — 
this Titan — showed himself in Rome at the moment when the re- 
public, drunk with crimes, with dominion, and with triumphal 


Desjobeet, rAlge'rie, 1847; pp. 6-8; 2S-29:— Id. Discours in the Assemhlee Na- 
iionale Legislative, Ses.<?ion de 1850, pp. 8-18: — Id., Documents Stadsiigues sur VAlgeru, 
1851, pp. 3-5. Dr. Nott has enlarged upon these new facts in Ms Chap. IV, ante. 

Ti/pes of Mankind, pp. 81, 407-10. 

Dssai sur rimgaliti des Maces Eumaines^ 1855; III, Chap, V, VI, VII; especially pp. 
274-7. 
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.^Tiaustion, gnawed by tbe leprosy of every vice, was rolling itself 
“S over towel an abyee. H. wa, Loonta CoaaBMOa 


tbe end of a long career, sfter efforts of whien fte 
•of intensity is tbe violence accumulated, Sylla, despairing o 
?'.t« “Saneboly, worn ont, dieconraged-.bdie.ted of h» own 
tbe dictator-, batehet ; and, resigning himself to hve njo^u- 
Sd in tbe midst of that patrician or plebeian popnlace which stih 
knddered at sight of him, be proved, at least, that be was not a mer 
vulgar and ambitious politician; and that, having recognize^ ^ ^ 
itnnitv of bis hopes, be cared not to preserve a sterile power. 
»Tbei really exited no chance of bis success. The populace be 
wished to bring back to tbe manners and discipline of tbe olden tome, 
resembled in nothing that republican people who had practised tbem^ 

To convince oneselffit suffices to compare f 

days of Cincinnatus [b. o. 460] with those existing at the epoch when 

the great dictator lived [b. c. 138-81]. 


Time op Cincinnatus. 


Time op Sylla. 


SaUms, in 
jEtniseans, 
jtaKots, a i 


majority; 
a few; 


SabineSi 

Sam,nit€Si 

jSaheUianSf 

Bdkn^} a 


few. 


1st. Intermi.xed majority 
of white and yellow 
[dark] races ; 


2d. Very feehle Semitic im- 
migration. 


ncHiotSt crossed with 1 
Hellenic blood. 
llaMots. 

(Greeks of Magna Qraecia, 
and from Sicily; 
SeUeniiii of Asia; 
SficmUts of Asia; 
Shemita of Africa; 

[ Shiites of Spain. 


Irt, Majority SeBoitS- 
dsed; 

. 2d. Minority Axkm: 

3d. Extreme fubdlrir 
Sion of tbe yellow 
I [dark] principle." 


It is impossible to bring back into the same fiT^^^tittk” 
nations which, under the same name, j add that, 

very ccirreetlj ohsorr-ss M. e Method of analysis to .WT, 

wh« »WlJ am _aey will 

nation, — especia y ^ of by literary historians, who, 

obtain practical Specie," have neither any 

believing in the XJni y ^jgtinct races, nor of their natural, 

idea of these amalgamations of 

and therefore inevitable, consoqimnces “species,” after 

Again reverting to our <1"^®*^ ^ague term, let me 

stripping away * ‘when races are called by their intelli- 

ask,-does --y an Eskimo andaNe- 

i^ible namOSj that carnal Kv a Gheeh . — ^between a 

gross ever originated what ^ Tuugousiau and an Isi-achte, 

l)aneaiidaDyak, an AwJ,— boti\ccn.i ^ 
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Wew Zedander ^ — or “between a Botocudo and a' Tasmanian j a Want- 
eiim Tartar^ 2k Lapp^ a BecTiouana^ or perchance a Kelt f In every 
one of these imaginary, and, anciently, geographically-impossible 
nnioiis, each fecund act of coition could produce but a ^‘half-breed 
intermediate, that is, between any two races. One feels ashamed, 
BOW that transformation of one ‘‘ species ” of animal into another 
through the exploded power of metamorphosis, in former days of 
ignorance attributed to elimate^ is rejected, as contrary to experience, 
by all living natnraliste (even the theological)-— one really blushes to 
descend to such common-place methods of illustration ; but the neces- 
sity is imperious in view of the amount of perversion and mediseval 
credulity still passing currently as regards the study of Man, 

And when Blumbnbach*^® and Isin, Gboi feoy fir. Hiiaire,^ Bub- 
bach*^ and Lucas, B iEARU^^ and GiBou m Buzakbingubs,^^ 
WAhKm^ and Chivebuiu,^ Fuoubens^^ and Morton,^* Vogt^^ 
and Pbiauux,^*^ pile up instances (among mammifera alone), 
whereby the so-called laws of ‘‘species,’' and often too of “genera/* 
are set at naught by contradictory facts, is it not folly in ethnologists 
to go on wasting their time about the encyclopaedic meaning of an 
Anglicized foreign bisyllable, which every true naturalist of the pre- 
sent day is forced to qualify with explanatory adjectives, according 
to his individual acceptation of its sense ? Voltaire pithily remarks 
— “ Ce qu’on pent expliquer de vingt manieres differeiites ne merite 
d’etre explique d’aucune :**— and for myself, I have long ago dis- 
carded its use in ethnography, — ^substituting “ Tppe ’* when I intend 
to darignate men whose physical appearance stands in strongest eon- 
trast to that of others {esc. gr. Swedes and Jfegritos, Chaymas and 
Georgians, Kourilians and Mandaras, Taitians and Yakuts) ; or 
Mam '* whom the distinction is- not so strongly characterized (as 
between Italians and Greeks, Jews and Arabs, Malgaches and Ma- 

Qmem EummimrietaU naiivay 1781; pp. 7-11. 

Mm$me ginirak et p&Hkulihre des Anomalies de P Orff ttnuation,l?&TiBjld^2; i. pp, 221-6. 
m ^aiti de Pkydologk, trad. Jourdao, Paris ; 2d vol. 1838, pp, 182-5, 261-70. 

*** pMbmipMqm etphymlogiqm de PHiredUi NatunUef Paris, 1647 ; i. pp, 193-209 ; 
ii. pp. 177-829. 

^ Cmrt de Pkysiologki 1850-55. 

J®* i)« Itf Paris, 8 yo., 1828; pp, 124-132, 307-8, 

^ On Inierrmrnage, Loadon, 8vo. 1838 ;^ — Pkymgmmij fomded oii Phyddogy, 1834. 
^ loutml dee 

De la Lmy^mU Surname, Paris, 1855; pp. 106-161. 

^ Nott, in of Mankind, chap. xii. and p. 724, notes, cites all important papers ol 
Dr, Morton. 

^ Cabl Vogt, Soklerglaube md Wmemekaft, Wiessen, 1855; pp. 59-67. 

OsMOHD »x Bisautoik Pbuouc, Qua:eHones Mosaicm, London, 1842 — on ** breeding in 
and in,” pp. 471-88. 



lays) ;^^^ but in no. case do I affirm by employment "of such termSj 
whilst in most cases doubting, with the illustrious Humboldts, the 
common pedigree of any two of such typeB^ or raceB^ back to a mythic 
single pair called Adam and Eve.” 

Hence, then,” I accept Marcel de Serres’s rule, disputing only 
the accuracy of the facts through which he would endeavor to elimi- 
nate mankind from its action — “generation ought, it seems, to be 
considered as the type of speeiesy and the only foundation upon wdiich 
it can be established in a certain and rational manner:”"^ guarding 
it with the language of the learned Colonel Hamilton Smith, viz: 
— that, “ if no better argument, or more decisive fact can be adduced, 
than that axiom which declares, that ‘ fertile offspring constitute the 
proof of identity of species,' we may be permitted to reply, that as 
this maxim does not repose upon unexceptionable facts, it deserves 
to be held solely in the light of a criterion, more convenient in syste- 
matic classification than absolutely correct'' 

Should these views meet with favor among fellow-students in the 
Mortonian school of ethnology, it will become (save and except for 
their ahvays meritorious collection of facts) almost a wmrk of super- 
erogation to inquire what individual of former s.ustainers of the 
“ unity of the human species ” desexwes to be classified under the 
letter B. 

Thus Camper, Lacepede,^^ Lesson, or Griffith, — each a mas- 
ter in mammalogy, without reference to their copyists innumerable, 
— are maintainers of human unity of species on zoological grounds ; 
as are likewise Walchnaer,^^ Haller, Pitta, Wagner, Bakker,^^® 

See Blanchakb, in Dumoutier’s Anthropologies Paris, 1864, pp. lS-9. 

132 JSssai sur Us Cctvemes & Ossemmts, Paris, 8m, 3d ecL, 1838; p|>. 234, 268, 398. 

Natural History of the Human Species; Edinburgh, 12mo., 1848; p. 21 compare Des- 
moulins (Races Humaines, pp. 194-7), for certain limits of this law of generation. 

1*^ (Euvres de Pierre Camper qui ont pour objet VHisloire NatureUe, la Physiohgie ei VAna- 
iomie comparies 8yo., 1803; ii, p, 453. 

t^*Hu(oire Naturelle de PHommes Paris, 18mo., 1821; p. 188, 

138 Zoologies Paris, 1826, 4tQ. ; i. p. 34— in Buperrey, Voy. dtla CoguilUs 1822-6 : also, 
Ibid. Races Humaines, in CompUment des (Euvres de Paris, 1828; i. p, 44. 

13^ Translation of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom^ London, 4to., 1827; i. Introd. p. xi. ; and 
Supplemental History of Man,” p. 178, seq. 

13® Essai sur Phistoire de VEsplee humaine, Paris, 8vo., 1798, p. 10; — and Cosmologies ou 
Description generale de la TerrCs Paris, 8vo, 1816; ’pp. 159-61. 

133 Elem. Physiol., p. vii. lib. xxviii. § xxii. 

Influence of Climate on the Human Species and on the varieties of Man arising from its Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1812; p. 16. 

ui Naiurgeschiekie des 3f€nschen Handbuch der popularen anthropologies Hempten, 8vo., 
1831; ii. pp. 823-243. 

1^*3 Natuur^en Geschiedkundig Onderzoek aangaande den Oorspronkenlijken stam van het Men- 
schelijk Geslachls Haarlem, 8vo,, 1810, p. 176. 
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Serres,^^® Herder, Carpenter, and many otter writers, of more or less 
nQte, upon ptysiological. To these, althongli his proper heus standi 
should be nnder the letter A, may he added Dr. the learned 

editor of Bohn’s London edition of Pickeking’s Maees of Man}^^ 
An eminent and far-travelled naturalist, accustomed to observe facts 
and weigh evidence equitably, the latter has maintained strict neu- 
trality in describing the eleven races of men” seen by himself; 
and the best prot>f of the high value attached to Dr. Pickering’s 
opinion, no less than of his impartiality, is, that passages of Ms work 
have been cited by Morton in support of dimrsity^ and by others of 
the of mankind. 

There is a third hypothesis to which it is still more difficult to 
assign a place. Emanating from the schools of transcendental ana- 
tomy, none hut embryologists are competent to discuss its mani- 
festations. Posited in the language of Dr, Xnox,^^^' its logical conse- 
quences would certainly demonstrate an unity of human origins ; 
hut upon principles, it strikes me, more disagreeable to theologers 
than even the establishment of itself ! 

‘‘‘There is but one animal/ said Geoffrey, ‘ not many and to this 
vast and philosophic view, the mind of Cuvier himself, towards the 
close of life, gradually approached. It is, no doubt, a correct one. 
Applied to man, the doctrine amounts to this, — Mankind is of one 
family, one origin. In every embryo is the type of all the races of 

Varis, 3 FeT., 1855; Fetiilleton, “Museum d’histoire naturelle — Cours 
d’Antlsropologi© de M. Serres”— ‘*M. Serres a declare tout d’abord ses convictions en ee qui 
timcii© YmU4 itnmame, B j exoit fermement, et s’indigne (I) parfois contre 6enx qui ©sent 
(fJItvex la-dessus Tombre d’'ianc doute,” This virtuous indignation sits well on the author of 
AmtQmk c&mparSt in Cerpeati dam ki 4 cktsses da Animaux VeriSbris (Paris, 1824-»-see At- 
l«, p. 40, figs. 264, 266; and PI. xiv., figs. 264-*6), who, under the head, which he was 
finable to procure, of an “ eiic4phak du. Hon (felis leo)*' drawn a fourth of its size, actually 
jBubstituted that of a cat; as. some of his. malicious colleagues of the Acaddmie des Sciences 
proved in public session I 

**An Analytical Synopsis of the Natural History of Man*’ — London, 1.2mo., 1851 ; pp. 
xxTil-xltli— being a sort of rifaeimento of “Interesting Facts connected with the Anim.a1 
Kingdom; with someTomar^s on the. Unity of our Species” (London, 8vo., 1841; pp. 93- 
J02 ; indeed , ^amm to p, 206) .----which appropriately ends with a saying of “the preacher, 

‘ The black man Is God’s image like our$dvm [!] though carred in ehonj.’ ” 

Does he really mean what he says? Has he ever thought of the converse of this anti- 
quated Jewish proposition {Gen. i, 26)? If so, we part company in conceptions of Creative 
Power (see “ Types,” p. 564) : and I leave our preacher to translate a French commentary 
— “ ^ieu aria I'komme stlon mn image,^ et VKomme le lui a bien rendu /” 

J® United States Exploring Expedition j vol. ix., Boston, 4to., 1848. 

Races of Mm, Phil, ed., 1850; pp, 297-8. For the contrary argument, see Noumau 
DiscQUTS sur len Revolutions du Globe, par Aj. »e Ok. et P. (translators of Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology), Paris, 1836; ii. pp. 36-47 — “De la permanence des Esphees, end’autres termes, 
jusqu’a quel point les o.«!pfeces peuvent-elles 9tre modifi^es?” 
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men ; tlie circumstances determining these various races of men, m 
they now, and have existed, are as yet unknown; but they exist, iic 
doubt, and must be physical regulated by secondary laws, not 
changing, slowly or suddenly, the existing order of things. The 
idea of new creations, or of any creation saving that of living 
matter, is w^holly inadmissible. * * * In conclusion: the permanent 
varieties of men, permanent at least seemingly during the historic 
period, originate in laws elucidated in part by embryology, by the 
laws of the unity of organization, in a word, by the great laws of 
transcendental anatomy.” 

Between Dr. Knox’s embryonic suggestions, and the develop- 
ment theory” espoused by a previous defender of unity it is not 
easy to strike the line of demarcation. Certain, however, is it 
that this l5riiliant Wndter, whatever may have been his success, in 
supplementary editions of his daring book, while repelling assaults 
upon his accuracy in other fields of speculative science, broke down 
hopelessly when he ti'cated on mankind, — the authorities cited by 
him being sufficient testimony that his reading on ethnology was 
exceedingly limited ; and, still more unfortunately, it is patent that 
through assumption of a single origin for all the races of men, he 
makes humanity itself an exception to the so-called law of organic 
development which his antecedent pages, with singular ingenuity, 
had endeavored to establish. His unity” becomes, in consequence, 
a non-sequitur ; whereas (without committing myself to any opinion 
on a theory which Agassiz pronounced to he contrary to aU the 
modern results of science”), had the author of Vestiges'' sought,, in 
pateontological discoveries and in historical inductions, for evidences 
tliat sundry inferior races, of men preceded, in epoch, the superior^ I 
will not say that he could, eleven years ago, have proved a new pro- 
position, of which science, even yet, has only caught some glimmer- 
ings ; but he would, at all events, have satisfied the requirements of 
consistency. 

Yet another monogenistic point of view has been recently pre- 
sented,— to myself, however, not very intelligible/ “I do not, there- 
fore,” writes Dr. Draper, ^'^contemplate the human race as consist- 


Vestiges of Creation, New York ed., 1845; “Hypothesis of the Development of the 
Vegetable and Animal kingdoms;” and, for man, pp. 223-32, compared with p. 177, 

Types of 3ianhmd, “ Tlie natural provinces of the Animal World, and their relation to 
the different types of Man,” p. Ixxvi : — ^republished in substance by Mr. James fleywood, 
M. P., F, E. S. ; as an Appendix to. vol. II, of his translation of Yon Bohlm*s Genesis, 
1855, and with the usual mistake of “ Hottentot realm” instead of “ Hottentot fauna” 
(p. 278). X have already given a 'previous instance of this particular oversight in our 
reviewers {supra, note 108) ; as we proceed, many othei:*^ will be indicated. ;• ■ 

Jffuman Physiology, New York, 1856. pp. 561^. ' ‘ ^ , 

29 
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ing of Tarietiesj much less of distinct species ; "but rather as offering 
uumberless representations of the different forms which an ideal 
type can be, made to assume under exposure to different conditions. 
I believe that that ideal type may still be recognised, even in cases 
that offer, when compared together, complete discordances ; and that, 
if such an illustration be permissible, it is like a general expression 
in algebra,’ which gives rise to different results, according as we assign 
different values to its quantities ; yet, in every one of these results, 
the original expression exists.’' 

My own aspirations, tempered by 'dear-bought experience in human 
speculation on the unknown, no longer rise, nevertheless, above the 
hwtoncal stand-point; and, therefore, with regard to the thiiff cate- 
gory, before propoanded, viz. : C. —Unity as a moral or metaphy- 
sical doctrine,” — I feel, with Jefferson, decent respect for the 
opituons of mankind,” and, consequently, place before the reader 
their humanitarian sentiments rather than my own. 

Arid here it is that the soul-inspiring thoughts of the Humboldts — 
which truly ^‘puisent leur charme dans la profondeur des senti- 
ments,”^^ basing their high moral value on their toueliing elo- 
quence — rival St. Paul’s eulogia of ‘4ove,”^^ in boundless charity 
' to%vards all mankind. ‘‘Without doubt,” says Alex,ander von Hum- 
boldt, “ there are families of peoples more susceptible of culture, more 
civilized, more enlightened,; but there are none more noble than 
others. All are equally made far liberty^ for that liberty wliich, in a 
state of society but little advanced, appertains only to the individual ; 
but which, among those nations called to the enjoyment of veritable 
political institutions [under the royal House of Brandenhurgh ?] is 
the right of the whole community.” 

Then “theddea-of humanity” is beautifully developed by his bro- 
ther William — “ This is what tends to break down those barriers 
which prejudices, and interested motives of every kind have erected 
between men, and to cause humanity to be looked upon in its ensem- 
hh^ without distinction of religion, of nation, of color, as one great 
brotherhood, as a single body, marching to'wards one and the same 
goal, the free development of the moral forces. ^ ^ * Rooted in the 

The Declaration of Independence of the United States of America, MDCCLXXVL 

SS2 Comosj Fr. ed., I, p- 4S1. 

m j^ot “ charity, which is copied from the cqritds of St. Jerome’s Vulgate; but the Oreek 
original ayatn?. — SHAsrE’s New Tuiammti from Griesbach’s text; pp.'328~4. — Ep. to the 
Oorintkians, XIII, 1~13. 

^ ^ Ooemotj Fr. ed. (supra, note 1) ; I, p. 480. 

2® Ibid, pp, 430-1; Sabine translates, from the German, “the free development of their 
morat faculties” (I, p. 886): 0tt4 renders, “the unrestrained development of their physical 
powers” (I, p. 358}— The original text is in W. von H.’s Kawi-sprache, III, p. 426. 



deptlis of liiimaii nature, commanded at the game time l>y ite mo«l 
siihlime instincts, this beneficent and fraternal union of the whole, 
species becomes one of the grand ideas which preside over the histc^ 
of humanity/’ 

Possibly in the future. I cannot find the practice of such 
hy any nation hut old Oheanic Utopmns in the past. I have reside^ 
years in Africa, Europe, and America, months in Asia ; and indi-#? 
dual experience only enhances, to my mind, the virtue of this law 
through its exceptions, 

A more sternly-philosophical explanation of the moral c# 
mankind is that put forth by Agassiz. It somehow accords mow 
closely with my reason ; not less, I am fain to hope, with my social 
aspirations than the prelauded citation from Cosmos, 

“We have a right to consider the questions growing out of men’s ’ 
physical relations as merely scientific questions, and to investigate 
them without reference to either politics or religion, 

“There are two distinct questions involved in the subject which 
we have under discussion, -—the Unity of Mankind, and the Uivei*sity 
of Origin of the Human Paces. These are two distinct questions, 
having almost no connection with each other, hut they are con- 
stantly confounded as if they were but one. * * * 

“Are men, even if the diversity of their origin is established, to be 
considered as all belonging to one species^ or are we to conclude that 
there are several difierent species among them? The writer has 
been in this respect strangely misunderstood. Because he has at 
one time said that mankind constitutes one species, and at another 
time has said that men did not originate from one common stock, he 
has been represented as contradicting himself, as stating at one time 
one thing, and at another time another. He would, therefore, insist 
upon this distinction, that the unity of species does not involve a unity 
of origin, and that a diversity of origin does not involve a plurality of 
species. Moreover, what we should now consider as the characteristic 
of species is something very difierent from what has formerly been 
so considered. As soon as it was ascertained that animals differ so 
widely, it was found that what constitutes a species in certain types 
is something very difierent from what constitutes a species in other 
types, and that facts which prove an identity of species in some 
animals do not prove an identity or plurality in another group. * * * 

“The immediate conclusion from these facts, however, is the dis- 
tinction we have made above, that to acknowledge a unity in man- 
kind, to show that such a unity exists, is not to admit that men have 
a common origin, nor to grant that such a conclusion may be justly 
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derived' from sncn premises. We maintain, tberefore, that the unity, 
of mankind does not imply a community of origin for men; we. 
believe, on the contrary, that a higher view of this unity of mankind 
can he taken than that which is derived front a mere sensual con- 
iiection,— that we need not search for the highest bond of humanity 
in a mere animal function, whereby we are most closely related to 
the brutes. 

Such is the foundation of a unity between men truly worthy of 
their nature, such is the foundation of those sympathies which will 
enable them to bestow upon each other, in all parts of the world, the 
name of brethren, as they are brethren in God, brethren in humanity, 
though their origin, to say the least, is lost in the darkness of the 
beginning of the world. * ^ * 

maintain, that, like all other organized beings, mankind 
cannot have originated in single individuals, but must have been 
created in that numeric harmony wdiich is chameteristic of each 
species ; men must have originated in nathm^ as the bees have ori- 
ginated in swarms, and as the different social plants have at first 
covered the extensive tracts over which they naturally spread. * * * 

We have seen what important, 'wiat prominent reasons there are 
for us to acknowledge the unity of mankind. But this unity does 
not exclude diversity. Diversity is the complement of unity; fbi 
unity does not mean oneness, or singleness, but a plurality in which 
there are many points of resemblance, of agreement, of identity. This 
diversity in unity is the fundamental law of nature. It can be traced 
through all the departments of nature, — in the largest divisions 
which we acknowledge -among natural phenomena, as well as in 
those which are circuraBciTbed within the most narrow limits. It is 
even the law of developinent of the animals belonging to the same 
species. And this diversity in unity becomes gradually more and 
more prominent throughout organized beings, as we rise from theii 
lowest to their highest forms. ^ 

Those who contend for the unity of the human race, on the 
ground of a common , descent from a single pair, labor under a 
strange delusion, when tliey believe that their argument is favorable 
to tlie idea of a moral government of the world, and of the direct 
iiitervention of Providence in the development of mankind. Uncon- 
Hcioosly, they advocate a greater and more extensive influence in the 
production of those peculiarities by physical agencies, than by the 
Deity himself. If their views were true, God had less to do directly 
with the production of the diversity which exists in nature, in the vege- 
table as well as in the animal kingdom, and in the human race, than 



climatic conditions, and the diversity of food upon which these 
beings subsist.” 

I am wholly at a loss in what category — whether under letter A, 
or B, or 0, or anywhere else — to place the very learned De. Latham 
( with whose books ethnographers are of course familiar); chiefly 
because of his well-known habit of commencing a paragraph with 
an asserted fact, the value of which he generally manages to undo 
at its close. From the best of his numerous ethnological ‘^catalogues 
raisonnes,” I cull an illustration through which the reader may be 
able to undersitaiid my meaning, even should he fail, perhaps, in 
precisely comprehending the Doctor’s: 

“ If we now look hack upon the ground that has been gone over, 
we shall find that the evidence of the human family having origi- 
nated in one particular spot, and having difiused itself from thence 
to the very extremities of the earth, is by no means conclusive. Still 
less is it certain that that particular spot has been ascertained. The 
present writer believes that it was somewhere in intertropieal Asia 
[a long way, consequently, from Mount Ararat !], and tliat it was the 
Bingle locality of a single pair [Adam and Eve?] — without, how^ever, 
professing to have found it. Even this centre [of the author’s belief] 
i§ only hypothetical — near, indeed, to the point which he looks upon 
as the starting point of the human migration, but by no means 
identical with it.” [!] 

Sometimes one finds that a thorough monogenist _ allows, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, an observation to escape him, which shows how 
impressions, derived from Calvinistic primary tuition, become irre- 
concilable, in his mature age, to the man of science. 

“The data of Genesis,” holds IloUard,^®® “commentated upon by 
a poor science, devoid of criticism and ill-disciplined, led the way for 
those rare thinkers who, during the middle ages, atteinpted to under- 
stand ^Tature. Too commonly the commentary bewildered the text. 
Of all conceptions dating from that period [a very long one, and not 
yet ended}, Tvhat has had, and must have had, the greatest success, 
is the doctrine of the chain of beings, — formulated, iu these terms, 
by Father Meremberg : 

“ Wullus hiatus, nulla fraetio, nulla dispersio formarum, invieem con- 
nexm sunt velut annulus annulo. In great favor among the naturalists 
of ‘la renaissance,’ this doctrine was professed with eclat by Charles 
Bonnet, at the end of last century ; and this philosopher attached k) 
it the idea of a palingenesiae evolution of Nature. It would have 

^ Agassiz, “The Diversitj of origin of Human Races/' Ckriatian Examine and Religious 
Mucdlang, Boston, 1850, XLIX, Art. viii, pp. 110, 113, 118-9, 120, 128, 133, 134. 

Latham, Man and his Migrations^ London, 12ino, 1851 ; p. 248. 

»» De mornnu, Paris, 1863, pp. 13-4. ; : ■ : : ^ 5:1 ' ' 
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greatly scandalized the paitisans of the e^atn of hdngB had somehody 
tanght them that, owing to their conception of JTature, they would 
one day shake hands with the greatest enemies of the Christian 
religion. This conception is, in fact, far more within the logic of 
pantheism than that of our (notre) [Genevese] religions dogma. 

To represent the three realms of nature, as if forming hut one 
long series of rin^ linked one with another, a succession of terms 
which leave no interval between them^ — so greatly do the nuances 
melt, and transform themselves, the ones into the othem — is, whether 
one wishes it or repudiates it, whether one knows it or he ignorant 
of it, to enter into the spirit of systems which suhstitute, for the 
thought of a Providential Creation, that of an animate Nature 
(as Aristotle conceived it),— a Nature which, in its asceiiscional 
effoii:, would traverse all the imaginable terms of a continuous 
progression. 

True or false, — and this is neither yet the moment for absolving 
nor for condemning it — ^the doctrine, which I have just characterized, 
must have been heartily welcomed by those naturalists who pro- 
fessed, openly, the autonomy of Nature.*’ 

I need not beg Dr. Heniy^ Hollard’s pardon for classifying his 
anthropology under letter A ; but some sort of an apology seems 
due to the reader for my stereotypical inadvertence, tlirougli which 
a learned Protestant Helvetian happens to find his pious sen- 
timents misplaced in that part of this work consecrated to the 
letter C. 

A third coneeption may be gathered from passages of the vast 
work of Gustave Klemm.^® .'My excellent friend, Dr. L. A. Gosse, 
of Geneva,^®** pointed them out to me during our joint studies at the 
Museum d’Histoire Naturelle : ■ 

is tolerably indifierent whether mankind come down from one 
pair or from many pairs; whether some fimt parents were separately 
created in America, in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe ; or whether 
the population of all these regions draws its origin from a single 
couple: but what is certain is, that there have existed on this earth 
passim races prior to the active and that these primitive races 
iiad multiplied considerably before the apparition of the latter.” 
He enlarges upon the distinctions between such active and passive 

AlUgmdm Oultur-Gesckkhtt da- Memchkmi ; Ireipsdg, 8 to., 10 vols ; I. pp. 

1 § 6 , 210 . 

Honorablj and '?ridely known in medical sciences, Dr, Gosse, whilst favoring 
Paris, 1854-5, with indices to knowledge, as well as infinite other proofs of his generous heart, 
published his erndite ^ssai $m les DSformatwnB Artificklks du Or&ne, Our collaborator, Dr. 
J. Aitken Meigs, having undertaken its analysis, I gladly leave to him a subject on which 
the nature of my studies excludes valid opinion. 
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oa- deeminff these last to have been the darker in compleaon, 

^ d inferior in^conformation, and in their rapidity of growth to have ; 

^ t' rthe nrTcocityofthefeniales Henee, memm concludes , 

that— “In studying tlie manners, usages, monuments, industry, or- 

^ .tion tradMons, creeds, and history of different peoples, I have 
feme induced to admit, that all humanity which forms a whoK 
Ti° nn himself is separated into two halves, corresponding wi 

the o«e — end 4e 

novel to moot leade,. ot English. n.sy, like other 
Jo s be Sne or felse, according to the sense in which the words 
theoiies, oe ^ ethnic peculiarities, are comprehended 

Mitive passive, appl rr,/ their application is not clear, 

Xe; jlfletS^^nr^-e.; «.e White and .he Negro type. 

‘JilemJSe “debate, althongh concentrated n^.. fte 

Atricangneedon — 

phcitly or ’ ^ race has attained its present civilir 

P“l flZ7L‘aL,«m r..,: tut. to tU «iit. 

hehngs the initiative in onds woi Tn "the Geo- 

veryrer^rMe^^^^ 

arrives 

„.,ehhe^e^re^st.r— 

,„g:_‘Mu8 tit be, asn .n.^, so to say, upon the 

to bebrongbt fiom locansc, to judge aceord- 

entire developmenttf history, the oflrer. ore ealUd »y.» 

“Itjrr j expression of-the nomal rjdo.. 

between the black ^ 2olThZS to m a, 

161 mielin cte la SocieU Elhnologique de J'ant, Tome I". Ann«e 184/ , pp 
23i-4, 239-241. 
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the msemhle ot their destinies.- The white race is Jfa»; the "Hack 
race is Woman. ISo formula can so well express the reciprocal pha- 
racteristics and the law of association between the two races. It suf- 
fices moreover to explain how one of these races has been able to be 
initiator^ the othev initiated ; the one active^ and the other pass /rc ; 
without its following that this relationship carries with it, as has been 
maintained, at least for the future, on the one side superioritj, on 
the other inferiority.” 

To the debate itself I must refer for a controversy condiicted on 
all sides with rare ability and scientific decorum ; my own views find- 
ing expression, generally, in the ethnological arguments* of M, Cour- 
tet de ITsle ; to he cited hereinafter. Enough has now been set*forth 
on the unity side of the question ; and the reader can henceforward 
classify any less important monogenists than those herein enume- 
rated, into category A, B, or C, as best suits his appreciation of their 
merits. 

Inter the ultimate philosophical results of the celebrated 
Acadeinieian and Professor, Floueexs, whose microscopic examina- 
tion of the human skin in difierent races, supposed by eoniplaceiit 
clergymen to have established an infiillible recipe for proving tlie 
lineal descent of all mankind from Adam and Eve,” has led them, in 
England and America, almost to account liim one of thernselves. 
An English version, however literal, fails to do justice to the piety 
and logic of the French original. 

All these necessary conditions, so admirably comhined and pre- 
pared for the precise moment wdien life wms to appear, prove God, 
and one sole God. They could not, seemingly, have been two. If 
they had been two, tliey would not have so well understood each 
otlier — il$ 7ie m seraient pa$ si Men entendmJ*'^^"'^ 

Hitherto, the weight of authorities quoted has been altogether on 
the affirmative side: the polygenists, as yet, have scarcely had a 
voice on the negative. To them the next section will be devoted: 
midi alteram partem; commencing with Berard,^® Professor of Pliysi- 
olog}", — "'‘I cannot suppose that a mind disengaged from prejudices, 
and from hiuderanees which certain extra-scientific consideratioiis 
miglit interpose to liberty of thought, can entertain doubts upon the 
primitive plurality of human types.” 

To the many diversitarian authorities -whose language has been 
cited in Types of Mankind^ coupled with the variety of polygenistic 
facts accumulated in that work and the present, there would seem 
little reason to add corroborative testimony, were it not for the sake 

BtU Lmgeviti Paris, 12mo,, 1855, p. 238. 

M CouTS dtFkfmhpe^ 1^9x1% 8vo., 1850, 1, p. 463. 
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of showing how the advocates of this new school are rising up on 
every side, as if in derision of theocratical impediments. I wiU, 
therefore, merely select two whose conclusions are arrived at hy rea- 
soning from different starting-points. Dr. Prospek Lucas shall he 
the first, as one who has studied humanity closest in its generative 

«« The psychological diversity of races is, as we have said, 

roughly demonstrated as their pliysiological ; and this diversity beam 
upon all the forms of human dynamism. All the races, in a word, 
although partaking of the attributes of one and the same ‘species, 
present them under a form and at a degree which are properties ol 
each of them: each one of them has its own type of sensonety, its 
type of character, its type of intelligence, its type of activity. h(ow, 
there is. not a single one in which generation does not delevope sud- 
den anomalies of the natural, and wherein we cannot observe, as in 
the physical form of its existence, diflerent and spontaneous transi- 
tions of the moral type of one race into the moral type of another. 

M Blanchard is our second, no less than the expression o a 
duplex authority,-his own, and Dr. Dumoutier’s; 
logical experiences were derived, as shown by his splendid Atl^, 
from accurate attention to the various types of men he beheld while 
circumnavigating the globe with Dumont d’Urville, and whose poly- 
genistic opinions were frequently elicited at the meetings of the 

ciSti Eihnologique de Paris.'* . , i j.!, 

“Speaking for ourselves, it is not sufficient to admit that there 

are either a certain number of races, or several distinct species; it 
becoming necessary to ascend still higher. In order that the ques- 
tion should be clearly posited, we will say at once that, to our eyes, 
there exist different species of men; that these species,^ very prom- 
mate to each other, form a natural genus; and tha,t these species 
were created in the very countries in which we find them at prese“^ 
En rkund, the creation of mankind must have taken place upon _ 
infinitude of points on the globe, and not upon a single point 
whence they have spread themselves, little by little, over a 

surface of the earth. * * * ^ we 

“ Throm^h all the reasons that we have just rapidly set forth, we 

have acquired the conviction, that the human S®“'is ^ a ® 
genm, in the sense attached to this word by naturalists, and that 
this genus comprises several sfec iei. _ 

I«5 Voyage au TSUSud, AfUhropologU, Atlas, fol., Pans, 1846; c Typ 

pp. 438, &c. 

JBiiUetinSf 1846— 7. 
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These species must have been necessarily created each one in 
Ihe coimtiy in which it was destined to perpetuate itself ; and hence 
then, we must admit, at the ori^n, a considerable number oifod 
{$mehe$)* * * 

think, with Duois {Traiti de Phjdologie\ that mankind 
comprehends a great number of species ; but, by w^hat signs these 
species can be defined in an indubitable manner, no one, in the 
present state [of science], can tell, if he abstains from comparing 
only the most dissimilar/* 

But, by way of parenthesis, as explanatory of a passing comment 
on Yestiges of Creation,** and of a remark hy Klemm (sacpm, pp, 
454-6), -that inferior human races seem in antiquity to have pre- 
ceded the mperiory there are data which here may find place. 

Voyage an P&le Sudy t^oneitiis VAeitolabe et la Z4liei 1887-40, — 'Anikr&pih 
logit, par M. le Docttur Bumoutier, Paris, 1854, pp. 19, 45, 46. 

In corroboratioEi of a far-tiuvelled Doctor, M. Bumotjtiee, sajs aboYO, and elso- 
wbcre, in regard to the creation of a distinct species of man for eacb zoological country ; 
no less than to fortify the positions sustained by my collaborator Be. Kott (ante. Chapter 
IV, p. 547), as to the non-acclimation of races, and the non-cosmopolitism of man ; I sub- 
join an extract from a yrovk by our mutual friend Be. Boudin, which Dr, Nott had mislaid 
wh^ his MS. was sent to the printer: 

“For a long time there has been ascribed to man the faculty of adapting himself to 
every climate, and the power of establishing his residence upon all points of the globe. 
Such credence, reposing npon no kind of experimental basis whatever, could merely consti- 
tute but a simple hypothesis ; against which, now-a-days, facts, as authentic as numerous, 
ppot^t Perhaps the partisans of cosmopolitism had been in too great a hurry to lend to 
a fraction of hamanity, represented, by what it has been agreed upon to call, the ♦ Cauca- 
faaa* race, that which may very well not belong save to the ensemble of mankind ; — perhaps, 
they had not sufficiently discriminated the^Iaboring and agricultural man, from the 
m«m temiilofy eatcurmonist.” , Thus, in order to prove his position, Boudin cites, amongst 
exampl^,— how, in Egypt, the 'austral negroes are, and the Caucasian Memlooks 
' ww?, unable to raise up even a third generation, — how. In Corsica, French families vanish 
' Italian surnames. Where are the descendants of Romans, or Vandals, or Greeks, 

in Africa? In modem Arabia (1830), after Mohammed All had got clear of the Morea- 
'mm,' ISjiOO Amaoofcs (Albanians) weie soon reduced to some 400 men. At Gibraltar 
|lf|f I, a negro r^ment was almost annihilated by consumption. In 1841, during three 
'mstkJM oe the Higar, 189 Europeans out of 145 caught African fever, and 40 succumbed; 

out «)€ 158 negro sailors, only 11 were affected, and none died. ' In 1809, the British 
Wateberein expedition failed, in the Netherlands, through one kind of marsh fever ; about 
the same period that, at St. Domingo, 20 French Generals, and 15,000 rank and file, died 
ha two -iooaths by another malmal disease. Of 80,000 to 82,000 Frenchmen, but some 
8®i0 sawived exposure to that AnblHan island ; while the Bominicanized African negro, 
Toui»B»l FOuveriure, re-transported to Europe, was perishing from the chill of his prison 
in France'; (Pathol&gie comparie, Paris, 1849, pp. 1-4). 

Again, ** already the f&ets acquired by science establish, in a manner irrevocable, that 
the diverse races, which constitnte the great family of humanity, obey especial laws, under 
the bnple aspect of birth, mortality, and pathological aptitudes.” France uses negro 
foldiera at Guyana and Senegal ; England employs, like the Romans of old, the natives of 
each colony, to perform arduous military works — confining -(c® fern paribus) for all hard 
labor, tropical soldiers to the Tropics, and extra- tropicadly -bora soldiery to servile duty. 
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the last catastrophe, which is supposed to have given the present 

shape to oiir seas and our continents/' 

This is confirmed "by a curious observation of Marcel de Serres,^’^ 
that wMlCj as yet, monkeys have been found- “only on the ancient 
continent in the fo%Bil state, it is uniquely in the humatile state they 
have been recognized on the new/' 

It is, therefore, no longer contestable, that /om7 monkeys exist, 
and in abundance. Otber genera, without question, will be dis- 
covered in the ratio that portions of the earth, and by far the most 
extensive, become accessible to the geologist’s hammer. Those 
barbarous regions which living anthropoid monkeys now inhabit — 
viz.: Guinea, Congo, and Loango, where the Chimpanzee 
dytes niger)\ the Gaboon river-lands, where the Gorilla Gina; and 
the forests of Borneo and Sumatra, where two, or even three [supra, 
Agabsizs’ lettie], species of the Orang-utan {Satyrus rufus, and 
Satyrus hicolor); are found being at present wholly inaccessible 
to geological investigation, it is premature to affirm or deny the 
‘ existence of such anthropomorphous grades, as the above, between 
tbe “genus Homo’' or Umanes, and those lower genera of quadru- 
manes already known to palaeontolpgy, in the fossil state. Such 
a discovery would fortify, although its absence does not affect, the 
propositions I am* about to submit 
Leaving aside De Lamark’s much-abused development-theory, 
all naturalists agree that, whether in the incommensurable cycles of 
geological time anterior to our planet’s present condition, or during 
the ehronologically-indefinable period that mankind have been its 
later occupants, there i^ a manifest of organism upwards 

from the 'Radiata to the Articulata, from these to the Moilusea, and 
from these last to the Yertebrata.^^* At ‘the summit of verte- 
brated animals, after Mcending once more through the Fishes, the 
" Eaptiles, the Birds, and the Mammifers, stands Man^ himself the 
highest of the mammalian division ^ — “sole representative of his 
genus” if Prof. Owen pleases, hut composed, notwithstanding, of 
... many distinct each subdivisible into many 

Now, whether we look up or down the tableau of living nature, or 
drag out of the rocky bowels of our earth the whole series of fossil 
animals known to paleontology, nearest to mankind, among mam- 

€mm§§mm Metie etmpariu mx fait* giQhgiqu€$f Paris, Sto, 2d ed*, 1841 j I, pp. 
102-7. 

^ Chesu, Enq^eUyidk d^Eistoirt EatwreUe^ Tol. “ Quadrumanes,’* Primates; pp. 30~62. 
J'*® Generooslj explained bj Haldjemah, Recent Freshwater Mollmca (supra), pp. 6-8. 

See the Wsgnt Animal de M. le Baron Cuvier^ dis^sS m Tableaux mithodiques j>ar L 
Achille Comte, Pam, fol. 1840 ; 1st Plate, ** Introductioa.” 
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malia, in every feature of organization, spring up the Monkeys in 
bold relief; as Man’s closest sequence in tbe descending scale of zoo- 
loJiehX gradation ; and, likewise, so far as scienqeyet has ascertained, 
as^one of Man’s immediate precursors in the ascending line of our 
planet’s chronology. Each of these two points, however, requires 
some elucidation, in order to eschew deductions that are not mine. 
For the first, one reference will explain the view I concur in ;-it is 

Gervais’s.'™ . a • i 

“ -We know nothing well except through comparison, and, in order 

to compare objects correctly, one must begin by placing them near 

to«'ether. This is not to say that Man is a Monkey, and still less 
that a Monkey is a Man, even degraded ; because, upon studying 
with care the one and the other, it will be recognized without diffi- 
culty that if Man resembles the highest animals [the Primates], 
through the totality of his orga,nization, he differs from them above 
all in the details; and that, even more endowed than the greater 
number of these in almost every respect, he shrpasses them essen- 
tially by the very perfection of his structure. His brain, as well as 
his intelligence, assigns him a rank apart. He is indeed, as Ovid says, 

Sanctiiis his animal, mcntisque capacius altm. 

It is well known, on the other hand, that, to Linmeus and his con- 
temporaries, the limits of genus were much less narrowed than they 
are for naturalists of our day. The generic union of Man and of other 
Tsie] Monkeys would be, therefore, at the present state of science, 

entirely contrary to the rules of classification.* * * “(Monkep) are 

easilv recognized by their organization, of which the principal traits 
accord with those that the human genus displays in such an elevmted 
devree of perfection. Their brain and their other deeply-placed 
organs; their exterior appearance, and, especially, the form of their 
head; the position and number of their teats ; their thumbs at he 
superior members, more frequently than not opposable to the other 
,fino-ers; thoh station approaching more and more the vertical, but 
without ever reaching it completely ; and a certain community of intel- 
lectual aptitudes ; everything, in these animals, announces an incon- 
testable resemblance with Man, and a superiority as regards other 
quadrupeds. Albeit, this similitude diminishes in proportion as one 
descends throfigh the series of genera that compose the ^ 

Monkevs ; and, whilst over preserving the fundamental tiaita of the 
group to which they belong, the lowest species [the OuisMes, for in- 
stance] show by their iutcliigence as much as by their brain, in thou 

1^5 Hisi, des Mammifrrls^ pp. 43, and 7*^. 
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stapes as well as in tbe structure of tlieir principal organs, an eTiclent 
lnferijority,if one compares them with the Pnmato, and beyond all 
with Man/’' 

Science, therefore, at the present hour, ceases 'to go back to the 
long-exploded and (considering the epoch of its advocates) over-sati- 
rized notions of Monboddo, Rousseau, or Moscati/*® Such historical 
theory only continues to ajflford pabulum for homily-writers, who, 
groping still anaidst Auguste Comte’s sub-metaphysical strata, 
imagine, not perhaps unreasonably, that some of their readers have 
learned nothing since the XVIIIth century. Even in the time of 
Voltaire— to whom men merely seemed to be so many monkeys 
without tails— of the apparently tail-less quadrumana (Orang, Chim- 
panzee, and Gorilla), but one species (except, of course, Tyson’s 
Chimpanzee, 1698,^^ and Buffon’s, 1740) was known to France; 
and that one, the Orang-utan, — belonging to the prince of Orange, 
1776 — too imperfectly for him to perceive, between the ‘4ord of 
creation” and his caricature, a still closer analogy: or, again, for the 
immortal bugbear of pseudo-pietists to comprehend that, if the 
absence of such exterior appendage in the above three primates does 
not the more constitute a true ‘^monkey/' neither does its presence, 
in the several authentic examples- cited by Lucas, the less consti- 
tute a true “man.”' So that, while man, as “the sole representative 
of his genus,” possesses' no tail, there are individual instances that 
bring the ease ' much nearer home than the interesting fact for 
which the latest English partisan of successive transformations^®^ en- 
countered obloquy ; viz. : that “ the bones of a caudal extremity exist, 
in an undeveloped state, in the ob coccygis of the human subject.” 
*Wliy, if such ^^deviations'* as that melancholy case of the “porcupine 
family,” or tliose worn-out specimens of “ sexidigital individuals,” 

w® Zod, gf&a-f p. 194. 

ut Cmu de Fkilosopkie Positive, Paris, 1830; I, pp. 3-5. 

Maetij?, Man md Monkeys, London, 8vo., 1841 ; pp. 379 and 402. 

™ HirMUe Naiurelle, I, pp. 319-20:— referring to Sekees, and to Is. Geop. Saint Hilaiek^ 
*‘Le d^veloppement cong«5nial de oet appendice (a tail) se iie en effct au rapport tr^s-con- 
Htant,qn’i! (Serres) a demontrA entre revolution de la moelle dpini^re et cello de la queue. 
La moelle ^pini^re se proionge, dans Torigine, jusqu’a Textr^mit^ du canal vertebral, cliea 
tons les aniinaux de la classe oil il ©xiste, et tons, i cette 4poque de la vie embryonaire, se 
trouvent ainsi munis d’une queue plus.ou moins longue selon qu’ult^rieurement, et d’apr^s 
les espeebs, le prolongement de la moelle se maintient ou se retire, I’axe vertebral est ou 
la’est pas pourvu d’un appendice caudal. * * ^ Et il arrive ainsi quelquefois (says I. G. 
St. Hilaoie) que la moelle 5pini6re, oonservant sa premiere disposition, s’^tende encore, 
Ghtz I’liomme, au moment de la naissauce, jusqu’^ Textr^mit^ d*i coccyx. Bans ce cas, la 
colonne vert^brale reste termin4e par une queue. 

Vesdyes of Creation, 1st New York edition, 12mo, p. 148. In speaking of “apparently 
tail-less monkeys,” it may be well to refer to the skeletons of Orang-satyrus, Troglodytes 
niger, and Gorilla Gina, in Geevais, op. eft., pp. 14, 26, 32. 
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have been paraded by every monogenist, from Zimmerinaii to Prl- 
cbardj^® in proof of bow a new raee of men might; according to tbem, 
originate — why, I repeat, do they not observe* consistency of argu- 
ment, whilst always violating their own law of “species” — t,e,y per- 
manency of normal type — and allow that a Parisian saddler, or the 
late Mr. Barber of Inverness,*®^ might and ought to have procreated 
entire generations of new human “species” with tails ? Partial is the 
unity-school to natural analogies, accnsing polygenists of tendency 
to disregard them. Our ■“ chart of Monkeys,” further on, will at 
least show that I am not .obnoxious to this grave charge. 

In the interim, there are but two living savans, that I am aware of 
— the one a naturalist and courageous voyager the other, if not 
exactly an archseologist, a much more famous champion of ortho- 
doxy,^®® — who believe in the : existence, past or present, of whole 
nations decorated with tails. The former, when at Bahia, heard, fi’om 
the veracious lips of imported Haoussa negroes, of the ^^Wzams- 
ou hommes a queue who still whisk their tails in Africa, 
about thirteen days’ journey from Kano (not far from that Island 

Op. city p. 172. 

Researches into ihe Physical History of Man^ 1st edition, 1813 ; pp. 72-5 : — In tlie 2d 
edition {op, cz7., 1826, I, pp. 204-7), Prichard found out that the “porcupine family'^ -was 
floujishing in its 3d generation I 

Luqas, op. ct^., I, pp. 137-8, 820-2. Instances of homines caudati: the celebrated 
corsair Cruvillier de la Cioutat, of a negro named Mohammed, of a French officer, of M. 
de Barsabar and his sister, and, lastly, of an attorney at Aix, surnamed JB4rard, whose 
tail had (as in the case Schencs;ii Monstror. hist, memorab,, 11, 34) the -curly shape of a 
pig’s. 

18* Compare Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language^ Edinburgh, 8to, 2d ed., 
1774; I, pp. 258-69, for the men with long tails at Hicobarl But the following is less 
apochryphal: ‘ And I could produce legal evidence, by witnesses yet living, of a man in 
Inverness, one Barber ^ a teacher of mathematics, .who had a tail, about half a footplong, 
which he carefully concealed during his life but was discovered after his death, which 
happened about twenty years ago.” (P. 262, note.) 

185 Be Castelna J, in Bulletin de la SociStS de Giographie, Paris, Juillet, 1851, p, 26. Camels, 
it is well known, were not introduced into Africa until Ptolemaic times {l)fpes of ManUmd, 
pp. 254, 611-13', 729). Those seen by M. de Gastelnau’s narrator, close by “les hommes 
i queue,” must have been stray-aways from Tuarik, Foolah, or Arab encampments; be- 
cause no Negro race has ever perceived the value of this animal, nor adopted its use, 
although for centuries employed against them by their surrounding oppressors ; thus allow- 
ing a stupid repugnance to testify to their own intellectual inferiority (Conferre b’Eichthal, 
Hist, et Origins dek Foulahsy Paris, 8vo., 1841 ; pp. 259-60, note). 

188 Pabavet, op. cit.y 1852, pp, 84, 601. 

18Y These “Niams-Niams” are fabulous (like the Yahoo enemies of the virtuous Houy- 
hnhnras) African cannibals, by different Negro tribes severally called Remrem, Zemlem, 
Demdem, Yemyem, or W’ywTOn’um” (W. Besbokough Cooley, Negro-land of the Arabsl 1841; 
pp. 112, 135: GXiIDBON, Otia JBgypliacQy London, 1849; p. 126, note). Since this was 
written, I hear that M. Tbemaux, the latest explorer of the upper Nile (with Brun-Kollet, 
a Sardinian merchant at Khartoom), has, still more recently, exploded the notion of “ 
/toflimcj d juezw” in that region also. ; - J * 
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visitedby Mr. “Voyage to the Houyhiihiims”); where 

onr naturalist’s informants had also beheld “wild caniels. The 
latter, senior among “MM. les Membres de ITnstitnt/’ as well as free 
from any sins but Sinology, happening to meet in Paris with a negro 
of singular conformation, compares him with perfectly authentic 
block-printed jplateB of ancient foreign nations in Mongolia, known 
to Chinese encyclopedists before an Uncydopsedia, or even a geogra- 
phical dictionary, had been struck off in Enrope. A copy of this 
work, the Sau Tsai Too Ewyy, is in the possession of my valued col- 
league M. Paiithier, the historian of China; with whom I have en- 
joyed a laugh over its numerous designs of mm with taih^ ivMle he 
read me the text; wliich, being in Chinese ideograpMcs, does not 
strictly full within Voltaire’s malicious definition--““ Les dictionnaires 
geographiqiies ne sent (pie des erreiirs par ordre alphahetique.” Mr. 
Birch was so kind, subsequently, as to show me another copy in the 
library of the British Museum.^®® 

For the second proposition, viz : that, in palaeontology, monkeys 
appear to be the forerunners of man, a more serious tone of analysis 
must be adopted. 

"We have seen how Cuvier, at his demise in 1832, did not antici- 
pate the discovery, made five years later, of monkeys ; which 
lias since established, in several gi^adations of genera and of epoch, a 
link between extiuet quadrumanes and living himanes. Inasmuch as 
that great hTaturaiist, correct in his deductions from the data knowm 
to him, committed an error, as it turned out afterwards, about fossil 

Tills Is one of the Siiiic authontios (as quoted, that Is, by De Guignes) just referred 
t© by an eloquent divine, at Hope Chapel, New York, in his 2d lecture on “The Ethnology 
of America,” wherein he proves that our American Indians are only a colony, “450 and 500” 
A.I),, of rimdostanitf Budliists, since run wild I {Nm York Herald, Feb. 6, 1857.) 

In order to remove at once any latent suspicion that, at the present day, erudition is 
necessary to know every piece of nonsense that has been written on the ante-CoIumbian 
colonisation of America from any part of the world— Chinese, Tartar, Japanese, Israelitish, 
Norwegian, Irish, Welsh, Gaulish, Hispanian, Polish, Polynesian, Phoenician, Atalantic, &c., 
&C.— let me refer critics, who may be acquainted only with French, to “Rechcrches sur les 
Antiquity's de rAmerique dii Nord et dePAmyrique du Sud, et sur la population primitive 
de ces deux continents, par M. D. B. Waiiden,” formerly the very learned U. S. Consul at 
Paris, — in the folio AniiquiMs 3Iexkaines (see Pulszky’s Chap. II, p. 183, anie), Humboldt 
had written long previously — “It cannot be doubted, that .the greater part of the nations 
of America belong to a race of men, who, isolated ever since the infancy of the world from 
the rest of mankind [and how, during such infancy, could the fathers of American Indians 
come here from Hount Ararat?], exhibit, in the natural diversity of language, in their 
feature?, and the conformation of their skull, incontestable proofs of an early and complete 
separation,” {Researches coneernwg the instiiutions and Monuments of the ancient Inhabitants 
of America, Dondon, 1814, I. pp. 249-50.) Through the 3d Lecture {Kew York Herald, 
Feb. 9, 18.37), I perceive how, even at fhis date, it is not yet known, in New York, that the 
coiniculiries about the god “ Votan” alias Ballam,” are merely the pious inventions of 
an iiUterate Jesuit priest! On whom hereafter. 
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monkeys, may he not have also made another in regard to- fossil 
naan ? His eonvictions were : 

There is not either any man [among these fossil-bones] : all the 
hones of oiir species that have been collected with those of which we 
have spoken found themselves, therein accidentally, and their num- 
ber is moreover exceedingly small ; which w^ould not assuredly have 
been the ease if men had made establishments in the countries inha- 
bited by these animals. Where then at that time was mankind 
We cannot answer decisively, as yet — “with those monkeys, to be 
sure, whose fossil and humatile remains, unrevealed to Cuvier, have 
been since discovered but this much we can do, — show that while, 
on the one hand, later researches have vastly extended Cuvier’s nar- 
row estimate of the antiquity of mankind upon earth ; on the other, 
the gradatiom of epoch and of species, from the tertiary deposits 
vrheve fosBil Bimim are found in Europe, upwards to recent formations 
in which, according to a preceding remark of Marcel de Serres, those 
humatile monkeys have turned up in America, there is a gradual pro- 
gression of ‘‘species” diat brings these last nearly to specific identity 
with some of those Bimioe platyrhince living in Brazilian forests at 
the present day. 

We can do more. After obtaining an almost unbroken chain of 
osteological samples, from living species of callitJirix and pithecuB in 
Sdiith America, back to Lund’s callithrix primcevus and protopitJiicuB 
of humatile Brazilian deposits, and thence upwards through the 
various extinct genera of Bimice catarrhince found in a true fossil state 
in Europe and Hindost^n ; we are enabled, upon turning round and 
looking at the ascending scale of relative antiquity in human remains, 
^from the Egyptian pyramid to the Belgian and Austrian bone- 
caverns, from Scandinavian and Celtic barrows to the vestiges of 
man's industry extant in French diluvial drift, and from the old Ca- 
ribeean semi-fossilized skeletons of Guadaloupe, coupled with the 
Brazilian semi-fossilized crania (Lunb)^^' as well as with the semi- 
fossilized human jaws of Florida (Agassiz, in “Types”), — ^to esta- 
blish, for man’s antiquity, two points, parallel in some degree with 
what has been done for that of the Bimice^ viz: 1st, That the exist- 
ence of mankind on earth is carried back at least to the humatile 
stage of osseous antiquity on both old and new continents ; and 2d, 
tha% by strange and significant coincidence, like the genera callithrix 
and pitheeuB, the living species and the deafd, in Monkeys, all huma- 
tile specimens of Man in America correspond, in race^ with the same 

Diseours sur RSvoluiiom^ pp. 351-2, jand 131-9. • 

“Notice sur les ossements humaines fossiles, trouv^ dans une Caveme dn 
SuUeim de la Soe, E. dee Antiquairte da Uford^ 1845-9, pp. 49-77. 
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ScHOOicRAFT, Indian TrUm of 'the United State*^ Philadelphia, elephant 4to, 1S54 
— *< Ethnographical researches concemiag the Red Man ia America ;” Powrth Report, p. ix. 

Rev. Be. Lightfoot, Harmony of the Foure JSvanyeliet&ij London, 1644 ; Fart I, last 
page. 1st, Compare Basnag® (Hist, and Religion of the Jewe^ pp. 107-8), on the dispatstions 
between the Caraites [liUraluii) and the Eabbinists {iraMtionisU), whether the world was 
created in March or in September : 2d, — if it be dwired to fi^oertaia on what grounds 
the rabbis make the B^i. the daj of creation, the solntaon is B. JacomVs Mml 
( printed at Venice, 1540); who prores it through the Kabbala on the first word of Genesis, 
BeEeS/%ITA— because, on transposing letters, AU^k is equiTalemt to ** first,*'’ and he tmi 
means ‘*in September^* 1 '{Ekjhaeo Siisoii, op. oL, I, p. S82.) 

Ouilinee of the Philosophy of History^ London, 1854 ; II, p. 12, 

194 of MmMndf pp. 687—9. 

Op. dLj pp. 362-6. 


aboriginal Indian group still living on tHs continent Sucli is wbat 
will be attempted in the following pages. 


But, before proceeding, we must rid ourselves of some precon* 
'ceived encumbrances about chronology; because ‘‘there are persons 
in America *, * *; persons whose intellects or fancies are employed 
in the, contemplation of complicated and obscure theories of human 
origin, existencej and development — denying the veiy CHBONOLoaY 
which hinds man to God, and links communities together by rndme-^ 
l%hle morai obligations.” “Pretty considerable” performances for 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s “ chronology” ! 

Our national Didymus and XAAKEKTEPOS— he, too, of hrassen 
bowels, m literary fabrication — ^believing that “the heavens and the 
earth” were created .exactly at six o’clock on Sunday morning (1st 
day), in the month of September, at the equinox of the year b. a 
4004,^® would be much distressed if he knew what his only patron- 
izer’s (Chevalier Bunsen’s) opinion is, viz.— “ That a concurrence of 
facts and of traditions demands, for the Hoachian period, about ten 
millennia before our era ; and, for the beginning of our race, another 
ten thousand years, or veiy little more.” 

The Btartlmg era claimed, in 1846, by Bunsen, for Egypt’s first 
Pharaoh, Mmeeb, b. c. 8648, sinks into absolute insignificance before 
the 20,000 years now insisted upon by him for man’s terrestrial 
existence. Palaeontologists of the Mortonian school will cheerfully 
accept Bunsen’s chronological extension, notwithstanding their in- 
ability to comprehend the process by which the learned German 
obtains that definite cipher, or the reason why the human period 
should not he prolonged a few myriads of years more. Brought 
down nearer to our generation it cannot, without violating all rmr. 
sonable induction regarding the ante-monumental state of Egypt 
m less than from the remote era assigned by Prof. Agassiz to 
the conglomerate, brought to his cabinet from Florida, iheioaing 
numan “jaws with perfect teeth, and portions of a foot” 
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Witli respect to Nilotic alluvials, my suggestion of geological 
researches has been wrought out, since 1851, by an old Egyptian 
colleague, Hikekyan-Bey, one of Seid Pasha’s civil engineers, with 
effective government aid, at Heliopolis and Memphis, under direc- 
tion of Mr. Leonard Horner, of the Eoyal Society,’* which placed a 
liberal grant of money at this gentleman’s disposal. Father-in-law 
of Sir Charles Lyell, and father of the accomplished ladies who 
translated Lepsius’s Brief e aus ^gypten, ^thiopien, &c.,’® no one 
could be more qualified for tire undertaking,— particulars eoneeriiing 
which may be also read in Brugsch,’®> who visited Metraheni while 
the works and surveys were going on. The royal names dis-interrecj 
are given by him ; and they belong to the XlXth-XXth dynasties, 
or the 15th-12th century e. c. ; but the depth, beneath the surface, at 
which they were found, indicates a much more remote antiquity tor 
the accumulation of soil below them. During my recent sojourn m 
London, Mr. Horner, among other courtesies, was^ pleased to^ show 
me the interesting specimens collected, and to tavor me with an 
insight into the probable results. These were to appear in a ater 
number of the Royal Society’s Transaction. They will establish an 
unexpected antiquity for the Nile’s depo.sits ; especially as Mr. Hor- 
ner withLepsins and all of us, takes the Xllth Dynasty afi about 
2300 before Christ; which, as he correctly observes, “according to 
the marginal chronology printed in the latest editions of our Bibles, 

is about 300 years before the death of Noah.” ^ , 

Ao-ain, to the ante-Abrahamic age of the same XHth dynasty, 
more than 4000 years backwards from our own day, belong those 

eighteen hieroglyphieal inscriptions, recording, upon the rocks near 

Smnneh, for a period of about fifty years, “the height to which the 
river rose in the several years of which they bear the date. Inde- 
nendcntly of the novelty of these inscriptions, which are very short, 
they possess great value in enabling us to compare the ancient ele- 
vations of the waters -of the Nile with those of our time ; for the oldest 
of these records dates back to a period of 2200 years before the 
Christian era. Thus, the measurements I have made with the gieat- 
est care, and which at this place were taken with comparative fac^ty, 
have given the remarkable result, that the average rise of the Nile, 


m Olia T TnnSnn 4to 1856- 

™ Philc^ophical Transactions of the Royal ^oaety, vol. oriv, Part I, London, 4to, 18o5, 

front Eyypt, fic.-rovised by the anther; and tr-anslated by Lnot,OBa and 

JoAMA B. Horneb; London, 12mo, 18o3. „„ ro 70 

m.RmcherichU aus jEyypten (1853-4). Leipzig. 8to, 1866; PP;^®2-i9. 

300 « Horner on tlie Alluvial Land of Egypt,” op. dls, p. 116. 
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.4000 years -ago, was 7 Mfres, 30 cent (or. about 24 English feet) 
higher than it is at the present day/' ^ ^ It explains -a fact that 
had previously surprised me, viz : that in all the valley of Uubiaj the 
level of the soil npon both shores, although it consists entirely of 
'alluvium deposited hy the Nile, is much more elevated than at the 
highestlevel of the river in the best year of modern inundation/’^^ 

I have a distinct recollection of localities in Lower Nubia, — ex- 
plored with Mr. A. C. Harris during our shooting excursions as far 
as WIdeo Haifa (2d cataract), in 1839-40 — where the'- alluvium, 
deposited by the Nile anciently, upon the roeky was at great distance 
from, and at a higher level than, inundations at this day: but the 
phenomenon merely excited surprise ; nor, until Chev, Lepsius dis- 
covered the inscriptions at Samneh, was an unaceountable circum- 
stance, now* of great value in goology as well as ehronology, either 
important or explicable. Eighteen years later, it helps to mark 
degrees of time on Nature's calendar; and, conjointly with the hiero- 
glyphs of Manetho's Xllth dynasty, cut at Samneh, to fix a date for 
the ante-Noaehian existence of civilized humanity upon earth. 

Adjacent to these inscriptions stand the eoetaneous fortifications 
of Samneh, built with great military skill and on an immense scale, 
by these Pharaohs of the Xllth dynasty, as their frontier bulwark 
of the south against the attacks of Nubian hordes. M. de Vogiie, a 
competent judge, has re-explored the localities confirming in every 
respect the anterior discovery of Chev. Lepsius. 

Geological InveBtigation. of Egypt, therefore, begins to furnish 
abundant elbow-room for Plato’s long disregarded assertion, put 
into the €fr$ek mouth of a native Egyptian priest too!— And the 
annals- even of our own city [Sals] have been preserved 8000 years 
in our sacred writing. I will briefly describe the laws and most 
illustrious actions of those States which have existed 9000 years.”^* 
— ^^And you will, hy observing, discover, that what have been 
painted and sculptured there [in Egypt] 10,000 years ago, — and I 
my 10,000 years, not as a word, but a fact, — are neither more beau- 


letter to Br. 8, 0. Morton, “Philge, Sept. IS; IBUf, Froceedin^M. of ike 
Amdmf Nuiural Scknm of PhilaMphia^ 1845: — See references to Lepsiiis’s ' 

later works, in Types of Mankind, p. 692; and, for faithful copies of the inscriptions them-' 
selves, the Vtumlm Denhmaler, Ahth. iv., Bd, 2, BL 137, 139, 151. 

»2 ** Les fortifications antiques k Samneh (Nnbie) ^Bulletin AfchSolopique de rAikenmum 
Frmqaw, Pans, Sept, 1855; pp. 81 - 4 , PI y, Mr. Oshnrn's romantic inference, about the 
coimection between these works and Josephus seTcn years of famine, merely proves '‘that 
this learned, if volcanic, Coptologist is no geologist {Monumental History of Egypt London 
8m, 1854; iL pp. 35, 132-9. ' ’ ^ 

^ '«Tlie TiWms,” Pjgato's irofjb, Davis tmnsl (Bohn) London, 1849, vi., p. 327. 
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tiful, nor more ugly, tlian those turned out of hand at the present 
dajj but are worked oft‘ according to the same art/'^ 

In his romance of Atlantis^ Plato makes the Egyptian priest say 
to SoIoUj that the Athenian commonwealth had been created first by 
Minerva, and one thoumnd yean later she founded ours ; and this 
government established amongst us dates, according to our sacred 
books, from eight thousand years/’ Referring to Henri Martin^ for 
annihilation of this Platonic myth as an historical document, the pas- 
sage merely serves to display Plato’s conception of the world’s anti- 
quity, Farcy follows him up with a ruinous critique of “Atlan- 
tis ” as applicable to its ridiculous attribution to the population of 
America, Humboldt,^ more good-natured, while treating Atlantis 
as mythic, seems inclined to hope the story may be true. Still, in 
no case, do Plato’s theories help us to a sound chronology. 

His 10,000 years for man in Egypt are hut the half of the “20,000 ” 
now required, — 23 centuries after Plato, hy Bunsen, for the exists 
ence of mankind upon our planet’s superficies ; and thus, as I have 
long sustained,^ we have finally got beyond all biblical or any other 
chronology. Indeed, the most rigorous eurtailer of Egyptian annals, 
my erudite friend Mr. Samuel Sharpe, states the case (except that 
his date for Osirtesen seems too contracted) exactly as all hierolo- 
gists of the present day understand Egypt’s position in the world’s 
history: . t' 

“ For how many years, or rather thousands of years, this globe had 
already been the dwelling-place of man, and the arts of life had been 
growing under his inventive industry, is uncertain ; we can hope to 
know very little of our race and its other discoveries before the in- 
vention of letters. But in the reign of Osirtesen the carved writing, 
by means of figures of men, animals, plants, and other natural and 
artificial objects, was far from new. We are left to imagine the 
number of centuries [anterior to the Pyramids^ that must have passed 

^ ^ ' — - 

Laws/* Burges transl., op. ez£., 185% v. p. 60. 

203 Etudes mr U Timit de Platon^ Paris, 1841, “ Atlaatide — Types of Marikmd^ pp. 604, 

718, 728. 

20® AniiquitSs Mezieaines, before cited, ii. pp. 41-65. 

207 a recit de Platon offrirait moins de difficult^ chronologique, Pinterralle de 210 ans 
entre la vieillesse de Solon et celle de Platon ^tant rempli par trois generations de la descend- 
ance de Dropides, si, par une alteration sans doute blamable dn texte, c’etait celui-ci etnon 
Solon qui racontait k Critias, le .grand-pfere de rinterlocuteur, ce qu’il avait appris, par 
Solon, de la catastrophe de 1’ Atlantide. * * * Platon, pour donner plus d’importance a ^n 
recit, aurait pu introduire tous ces faits dans un roman bistorique, et sa parente avcc 
Solon favorisait la probabilite de la fiction,” {Pxamen Critique de Vkistoire de la Odoyraphu^ 

Ac., before quoted, Considerations,”!, pp. 167-73.) * 

*0® Otia Mgptiaca, pp. 41-2 j 61-8 : and Types of Mankind^ 683-9. 
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since this mode .of, writing came into use, when the characters 
were osecl for the objects only/’^ , 

Mr. Birch, living dispassionately in the midst of*temptations, aiig- 
n^ented hourly by the increasing copiousness of liis materials, adheres, 
witli admirable fortitude, to the non-recognition of any aritlimeticai 
system, of chronology. His last and invaluable frim of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs^^® contains no allusion to this ^H^exata quiestio ;” but ‘we 
may look forward to a history of Egypt, reconstructed hy himself 
ex.elusively from archselogical monuments, that, according to my 
view, will ground xsTilotic history upon a niore stable basis than ever- 
fluctuating ciphers. In 'the meanwhile, a thorough revision of the 
astronomical data contained in hieroglyph i cal inscriptions, — data 
that, utterly niiseonstrued in object as well as import, for the last bait- 
century, have provoked* endless disputations — has at length enabled 
M . Biot^” to fix three lifetimes of Pharaohs by three several instances 
wherein the festival of Sothis {Syrim^ the dog-star),'^ is recorded 
on monuments of the XVIIth and XXth dynasties. The first 
occurred about u. c. 1440, during the reign of Thotivies HI; the second 
about B. G. 1300, under Ramses III; and the third under Ramses VII, 
about B. c. 1240. 

Precious to science as are these new facts, I doubt wdietlier the 
destruction of false hypotheses is not more so; and the removal of 
further hallueinationB about pdiaraonie observation of the ‘‘ Sothic 
Period ** is one of countless reasons for gratitude to After 

reading his criticism of Grseeo-Eoman postulates, one recognizes liow^ 
It becomes easy to- see that the idea of an heliacal Tliotli, as if it 
had been really observed at Memphis, under eonditioiis tliat would 
.make it - correspond, day by day, with that of Antoninus, after the 
revolution of 1461 vague years, is a pure fi.ction at the same time 
that, lo imagine Mehophres, which* is but a Greek translation of the 
aome (provinee) of Memphis, to have been a King^ becomes, likewise, 
‘‘aehimera/M 

More popular, though not less interesting, is the beautiful ^^Deter- 
mination of the VernalEquinox of 1852, effected in Egypt,' according 
to observations of the rising and setting of the sun in the alignemmt 
of the south, ern and northern faces of the great Pyramid of Memphis, 


^ 0 / London, 2d ed., 1S52 ; i. r. 13, 

2*0 Crystal Palace Lil^rary, London, 12mo, Bradbury and Brans, 1856. Possessing only 
the proo/skeeiif kindly given to me by my friend Mr. Birch, in advance of publication, I 
oannot supply its definitire title. 

de tAcademu des Sdence*, Tome XXIV, 1853, 

Jlecherches de qudques Patti Absoluts gut peuveni »e conclure des dates vagues sur les 
Monumm A^yp^^e»«, Paris, 4to, 1853 : pp. 16-”17. 
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by M. Mariette.” It explains bow naturally this vaunted “ wisdom 
of tbe Eo-yptians” (Acts vii, 22) reduces itself to simple “rules of 
thumb, ” still practised daily by the unlettered Fellaheen alon'g the 
E'ile ; and proves also “que les prejuges du savoir une fois etablis 
sont durs a detruire. C’est une sorte d’ignorance petrifiee.” 

This aphorism of M. Biot applies with singular force to chronolo- 
gers of the old school, among whom, however, must not be ranked 
Prof. Orcurti,2“ one of the Egyptologists attached to the Museum of 
Turin, where the liberal principles of Sardinia allow free utterance 
to opinion. He likewise advocates the longest chronology:— “Hence 
rthe Champollionists] establish that Egyptian chronology must be 
Ldied at its direct fountains, independently of the ehroimlogm^ 
data of the Bible (I mean for the epoch anterior to the XViUth 
dynasty); inasmuch as, there not being a fixed and established chro- 
noloo-v of Hebrew annals, reason insists that we should avail om- 
selves of that liberty which the [Catholic] Church concedes to us for 

using anysoever chronological system.” * 

rthe XHth dynasty which, wdth Be Rouge, he fixes about 2900 b. c.], 
U do not care to prosecute the tedious task of adding ciphers that 
are only conjectural;” and, like myself,^^ Orcuiti rej^ects tie 
temforamomneBB of any Egyptian dynasties ; holding that,- all the 
ingenuity of Bunsen availed naught in causing a system to be 
accepted which is in contradiction with the historians and the monu- 

“ It?s partly for this reason, and partly for another to be gi^^u anon, 
that I will not weary readers with an analysis of the 2d vd. (1 ) 

of Chev. Bunsen’s anglicised “ Egypt’s Place in the World s Histo^, 
in which the author’s enormous erudition rivals his wonderful dex- 
teritv in making his own cij>her» harmonize with each other rather 
than with the monuments. Neither is 

out tho whimsicalities of the “ Monumental History of Egypt (1854), 
by Mr. Osburn a scholar that, apart'from his unquestionable ski 1 

in deciphering inscriptions,coupled with a good knowledge of Copt- 

ology, seems to hanker after the character of Homers Margites, 
who knew a great many tMnga; b ut all of them wrong. 

Journal de> SavonU, May, Hne, July, 1855; p. 29. &c.: and Idem. -Sur te 
restes <ie I’Aneienue Urauographie dgyptierme que 

lea Arabes qui habitent I’intdrieur de I’Egypte — op. «<. Aug. 18o5. p ^ 

dgyptieus des Planbtes,”-iial. Aromi., 

«. Catalogo iufZato d» Monumenli JEgizii de( S.Mmeo di Tonno, Turin, 8vo. 185- . pp. 
47,51,57. 

Op. HI, 116, ed. 1826. 
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; . Eveti for t|ie oiilj true synchronism, yet proved, between Egyptian 
monnmentS'aiid Hebrew records, viz: the concinest.of Jenisaleiii by 
Sbisliuk;^^’ a latitude. of some 15 years must be allowed, as shown 
by the following table.^^® 

Ckampolimn-Fiffeac, Letronne^ Lenormmt, Wilkinson^ Bumen, Be Eonpe, Barncchi, 

■, B/C. 07L 980. . 981. 978. 982. 973. 989. 

There being absolutely nothing, heretofore discovered, in the hiero- 
glyphics, relative to any 'preceding relations behveen the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, are reduced to the vague process of chronolo- 
gical paralleh for conjecturing under what particular “Pharaoh” 
(king), occurred the Exodus, or .Joseph’s ministry, or A]>raham’s 
visit; and inasmuch as neither on the Egyptian, nor on the Jewdsh 
side, can ariyi metical precision be attained beyond Solomon’s age, 
or about 1000 b. c., we may now, after 34 years of incessant scrutiny 
since Champollioii’s “Precis,” give up further illusion tliat any doser 
Bynebronism between Moses and the “Pharaoh” who was not drowned 
in the Red Sea,^* than the one very plausibly arrived at by Lepsius,^^ 
and adopted by Viscount E. de Rouge, ^ will ever be wrought out. 

After showing the probability that Moses must have succeeded 
the reign of a Ramses {Exod^ 1, 11 — “Raamses”), and that the Exode 
probably took place while Menephthah, son of Ramses II, %vas on 
the throne, De Rouge now confirms an assertion made by me, ever 
since I acquired some knowledge of hierocrlypliics (in Egvpt, 1839- 
— and advanced in the face of then-prepoM derating hopes rather 
than testimony to the contrary, tliat — ‘Mve have not found, upon the 
monuments, the trace of thcvse first relations of the Israelites with 
Egypt.” They never ^vill be found ; and this for reasons which a 
critical exaiuination of tlic ages and writers of the called “Exo- 
dus” would conclusively explain. 

“ Chronology,” continues De Rouge, “presents too many uncer- 
tainties, as much in Egyptian history as in the Bible, and especially 
when an endeavor is made to measure the period of the Judges, for 
one to be able, d priori and through a simple comparison of dates, 
to define under what king took place the exit from Egypt The 
dlfilculty is still greater when it coneerns the patriarch Joseph, 

GliddoNj Chaplets on Early Egyptian Mistory^ Archmology, 1st ed., New York, 
1843; 15th ed.. Philadelphia, 1854 ; pp. 2, 3. 

OitcuRTi, op. at, p. 50. 

Types of Mankind, pp. G88, 706, 714. 

^ Wilkinson, 3Ian. and Oust, of the Anaent Egyptians, London, 1837; 1. pp. 54-5. 

221 Chronologk der JBgypier, Berlin, 4to, 1st part, 1849; pp. 358-63. 

*22 Cor!sei*Vator of the Imperial Musentn at the Louvre — Notice Sommaire des MonUfuens 
Mgypiims du Mmee du Louvre^ Paris,, 18mo, 1855; pp. 14, 15, 22-3. 
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■because Hie- length of the time of servitude in Egypt is itself the 
object of. numerous controversies.” * * ^ «A8 we have said, the 
gynchroiiisni of Moses with- Eamses II [XIXth dynasty], so precious 
at the historical point of view, gives us insufficient light for chrono- 
logy ; because the duration of the time of the Judges of Israel is not 
known in a veiy certain manner. We shall remain within the limit 
of the probable on placing Seti I about 1500 [b. c.], and the com- 
mencement of the XVmth dynasty toward the 18th century. But 
it would he by no means astonishing if we deceived ourselves two 
hundred years in the estimate, so greatly are the documents vitiated 
in history or incomplete upon the monuments. 

We have thus mounted up to the moment of the expulsion of 
the Shepherds [HylcBOB ] : here we shall not even undertake any 
further calculation. The texts do not accord as to the time which 
the occupation of Egypt by these terrible guests lasted, and the 
monuments are silent in this respect. That time was long ; several 
dynasties succeeded each other before the deliverance: this is all 
that we know about it. We are not better edified concerning the 
length of the first empire, and we possess no reasonable means of 
measuring the age of the pyramids, those witnesses of the grandeur 
of the primitive Egyptians. If nevertheless we recall to mind, 
that the generations “which constructed them are separated from 
our vulgar era, first by the eighteen centuries of the second 
Egyptian empire, next by the very long period of the Asiatic inva- 
sion, and lastly by several numerous and powerful dynasties that 
have bequeathed to us some monuirients of their passage, the hoary 
antiquity of the pyramids, maugre inability to calculate it exactly, 
will lose nothing of its majesty in the eyes of the historian.” 

From this rapid sketch of the unanimity of opinion as to the 
t 0 ne and frehutoric periods of human life in Egypt (oldest of histo- 
rical countries) towards which scientific men in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England, are now converging, the reader will appreciate 
the correctness of the view taken by me, and supported with other 
citations, in Tyfm of Mankind* It merely shows how different minds, 
reasoning without prejudice upon the same common stock of data, 
necessarily arrive at similar conclusions. But M. de Rouge*s refe- 
rence to the difficulties of adjusting the chronology of the Book of 
Judym induces a glance at its new and likely solution proposed by 
Mr. Saihuel Sharpe.^ 

The obstacles to previous settlement of the succession of Israel’s- 


^ SiHorie notes on the Books of the Old and New Testaments (supra, note 29) pp. 40-6. 



Judges are' familiar to possessors of Cahen De Wette,^ Mnnk » 
Riglielliiii ® or Palfrey.^ Hitherto, as Basnage®® remarks, owing 
to superstitions of modem Eiimpean origin upon the exaggerated 
antiquity of their literature, the Jews have been the librarians of • 
<Jod, and ours too iiof are they only bigoted Talmudists who stil 
maintain, 'Hbat he who sins against Moses may be forgiven, but he 
that cimtmdicts the Doctors deserves death.” There are plenty of 
teachers extant who, without the faith or the Hebraism of old Solo- 
mon Jarehi {RmcM), would with him declare, that — “if a MabU 
should teach that the left hand is the right, and the right the left, we 
are bound to believe him.”®^ But, for the purpose in hand, which 
is to show how Mr. Sharpe re-arranges ' the discrepant , Book of 
Judges, it suffices to repeat the exhortation of St. Jerome, — “Relege 
omnes et Vetcris et Novi' Testamenti libros, et tantam annoruni 
reperies dissonantiam et numerum inter Judam et Israel, id est, inter 
regnurn utriimque confusum, ut hujusee-modi hserere qujestionibus, 
non tani studiosi, quatn otiosi hominis esse videatur:”^^ not forget- 
ting either, how the father of Catholic biblical criticism, PMb Simoh 
de i’Oratoire, eschews — “ the punctilios of ehronologists ; that contain 
more vowels than ^consonants, and wffiich it would be more^ incom- 
modious to harmonize than the different clocks of large city. ^ 
Impossible to make an exact chronology through the Books of 
Sacred Scripture such as they are at this day.” 

“ Albeit,” writes Munk,®®^ “it is impossible to present an hutorieal 
tableau of tlie epoch of the Shophetim. The Book of Judges, which 
is the only one we can consult about that epoch, is not a book of AtV 
. Eveiy thing in it is recounted in an unstitched manner, and 
the events succeed each other with rigorous sequence and without 
chronological order. It is a collection of detached traditions about 
the times of the Shophetim, composed probably upon ancient poems 
and upon popular legends that celebrated the glory of these heroes. 
This collection, which dates from the first ages of the monarchy, had 
for object, as it appears, to encourage the new government to com- 

Lu Bible, Traduction KouvelU, “Schophetim.'* ¥ol. ?ii. ,* Paris, 1846. 

» Grit, and Hisl. Introduction to the Canm. Scrip, of the Old Taiament, trwai. 

Parker. ISIS; il pp. 196-8. 

» Paris, 1845; pp. 230-1, 44i:: ^ 

*27 Examm de la Religion Chretienne et dk la Religion Jmve, Paris, 8?e., 1834; m. p. 
Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, Boston, 8yo., 1840; ii. pp. 208-86, 

History and Religion of the Jews, tranal. Taylor, London, foL 1708; pp. 344, 170. 

^ Mackat, Progress of the Intellect, London, Byo., 1850; p. 14. 

** Episi. ad Vital — RiCHAttn Sihok, Histoire Critique du Vimx Temlammi, 
ito., 1685; i. pp. 88, 850, 204-8. 

^ Pa/atm, p. 23L ; ■, - 
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plete the work begun by Joshua, and to show to the people all the 
advantages of hereditary royalt}^ For this purpose, it sufficed to 
show, by a series of examples, what had. been the disorders to which 
the Hebre^vs delivered themselves up, during the days of the repub- 
lic ; wh^t had been the evil consequences which the (loving) w^eak- 
ness of the Hebrews . towards the Canaanites had caused, and how 
the temporary power of one alone had alw^ays preserved them from 
total ruin. One must not, therefore, think to establish with exact- 
ness the chronological order of facts and the epoch of each judge. 
Savants have given themselves, in this respect, useless trouble, and 
all their efforts have completely failed. It will suffice to say that the 
ciphers which we find in the Book of Judges, and in the first hook 
,of Samuel, yield us, from the death of Joshua to the commencement 
of the reign of Salil, the sum total of 500 years ; which wmuki make, 
since the exode from Egypt, 565 years ; whereas, the first hook of 
Kings counts but 480 years from the going out of Egy'pt down to the 
foundation of the Temple under Solomon. According to this, one 
must suppose [with Mr. Sharpe] that several of the Shoplietirn 
governed simultaneously in different countries. In the incertitude 
of the dates, and in the absence of historical sources, we must con- 
tent ourselves by here giving a summary of the traditions contained 
in the Book of Judges, to afford a general tableau of the state of the 
Hebrews during that period, without pretending to establish a chro- 
nological succession.” 

The great, merit of Mr. Sharpe’s restoration to accordance of the 
dislocated fragments contained in Judges is its simplicity ; and sim- 
plicity, so far from being an index to a primeval stage ‘of human 
intellect, is always an expression of modern philosophical science. 

‘^To determine the chronology, we must have regard to the geo- 
graphy; and w^e shall see that the wars here mentioned do not 
always belong to the whole of the Israelites that is, they often 
occurred simultaneously, and not, as generally supposed by the old 
chropologers, consecutively— different points of Palestine being 
ruled over by different judges at the same time. “ The whole argu- 
ment will be made more- clear by the following Chronological Table : 
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Mr. Sharpe hence infers, that “ the Book of Judges end's in the 
year B. c. 1100, and begins with Joshua’s death, about b. c. 1250; and 
the Exodus took place about b. c. 1800. In this way, from the Exodus 
to the building of the Temple, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, 
is 289 years. If, instead of considering the periods of time in part 
contemporaneous, we had added them all together Im did the 
unknown writers of Kinffs], we should have had about the 480 years 
mentioned in 1 Kings vi, 1. But the above calculation is fully 
confirmed by the genealogies,” &c. 

In the topographical and coetaneous tabulation of these judges, 
few students will disagree with the learned author ; but, in a later 
portion of his valuable work, Mr. Sharpe himself indicates the 
vagueness inherent in all these Jewish attempts at restoring their 
lost chronology:^ ^^The events, indeed, in the history, from the 
Exodus to Solomon’s death, can hardly occupy more than three 
centuries, if we observe that the times mentioned are mostly in 
round numbers of forty years eac\ which we are at liberty to consider 
indefinite, and only to mean several years'" 

Thus, if, on the one hand, new evidences from the monuments 
and the alluvial deposits of the Kile constrain Egyptologists to 
claim, for man’s occupation of that valley, epochas so far beyond all 
historic chronology (and no other deserves the name), as to eliminate 
the subject, henceforward,' from any computation of the contradic- 
tory elements contained in Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, or Latin, 
biblical codices : on the other, the parallel advance in Scriptural 
exegesis has curtailed to rational limits the preposterous antiquity 
formerly claimed for the Israelitish nation. ~ 

Whether Usher (in the margin of king' James’s version) takes, 
with Marsan, 480 years as the interval between the exode and 
Solomon’s temple ; or Bossuet, 488 ; or Buret de Longchamps, 495; 
or Pezron, 887; has now become a matter of no consequence. 
“ Three centuries,” a little more or less, is the average between Mr. 
Sharpe’s estimate and that of Lepsiiis, at about 314-822 years.^ To 
reach nearer than that supputation is a hopeless task, upon existing 
MSS, of the Old Testament,— each one being faulty. 

Since it has been discovered that, before Eabbi Hillel, son of Juda, 
the Jews had made no scientific attempts (whatever the Alexandrian 
Greeks may have done) to establish a “chronology” for their own 
nation, no further dependence can be placed upon Hebrew numera- 
tion. Hillel died about 810-12; and in such repute was his autho- 


*33 Historic Holes, p. 82. Lcpsius’s argumeint to tiie e 
hind^ pp. 706-12. 

Chronologic der JEgypi&r, L ^S§-7. 
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rily held, that St. Ipiphanius claims Hs previous conversion from 
Judaism! Hillel,' continues Basnage, did three things which ren- 
dered him famous among Jews and Christians. One of them was: 

was that he fixed the epoclia from the Creation of the World, and 
reckoned the years from them. Different epoekas were made use of 
before. The ■departure from was -the wra of some.; the Law 

given at Sinai was that of others : one reckoned the years from the 
Dedication of the Temple; another fi'om the return out of captivity: 
some . dated from - .entering into ■ Jerusalem, 

which they looked upon as a considerable event to the Republick. 
But since the Qemara was finished, they began to reckon the years 
from the Creation of the world ; and we are told that it was Hillel 
who established this, epocha^ and transmitted it to: posterity (for it is 
still observed); and, according to his calculation, JemB Ohrkt wms 
bom in the year B760/* * * * The Jews sustained, however, that 
Chrkt is not the IfmM, since he came above 200 years 
before the end of the fourth millennium f on which Basnage 
comments that Ohmt ought to he horn in the year 3910’' ! 

■ , ^Warise opiniones de numero annorum k creatioiie ad nativitatem 
Ohristi : et quid de fine.mundi sentiendam,’^ — is a statement illustrated 
by GaftareBP^ with a list of more than twenty authorities, from 
Paulus Porosemproniensis down to Malvenda, in which the dates for 
the Creation range from B. c. 3760 to 6310 ! “ Ex quibiis eoncliiditur, 
nec dies neque annos i creatione ad Christum absque peculiari reve- 
lalione sciri posse.” ' ' To the above, his translator- obligingly adds 
five more estimates of the year of the ^Tativity, — between a. m. 3837 
and ' AfM; 3970: mairrelHng, . with Clemens Alexandriniis (lih, I, 
'Simm. B), at the existence of persons, in Ms time, /who fnot per- 
ceiving exactly, with pur aeuter national Didymus, how clironology 
hinds man to God”) attempt precision in determining Jesus’s 
birth Sunt qui curiosiiis non solum annum sed diem addunt !” 
And this erudite father of the Church was living (a. n. 192-217) 
•barely two centuries after the occurrence of this the greatest .(among 
.. ourselves) event of events. . ' 

Moslieim^ honestly concedes that the year of Christ “has not 
beenJiitherto fixed with certainty;”. h'ut adopts, as “most probable,” 
.“ the year of .Borne 748 or 749 iii, 2; John % 22; &c.):” in- 


^ Basnage (supra, notQ 229 ), pp. 167 - 9 : — conf. also Mackat, Progress of the Inielkct^ 
H, pp. S07-16. 

^ CuriosiiaUz Inaudiim de fffurts Persarum TalimaniaSy fforoseopo Pairiareharum ei 
Charaetmbm Cmlestibm^ natinfe-op©r& M. Gregom Miobaelis; Hamfetirgi, 1676; cap. II, 

7, 44-a 180.2. 367-40. 

•.mriBikd Umu-fi', imml 1st Ammcaa eU., FHladcIplua, 1797; I, p. 62. 


forming us, iii a note, tliat ^Hlie learned Johk Albebt Eabricius lias 
'Collected all the opinions of the learned concerning the year of 
Christ’s birth.” To his work I*turn:^ although the question be 
not even settled at this day! ^ 

Under the head of ‘‘Minutise in chronologicis minus consectandge,” 
Fabricius enlarges upon the uncertainties of chronology; backing 
assertion with citations of 141 different epochs assigned to Christ’s 
nativity by about 283 authorities^ who begin at a, m. 3616 and end at 
A. 31. 6484, -for this all-important event. Then, for those who 
‘^Christum natum consent” in An. TJrhis cond. (the year of the 
building of Rome), they range between 720 and 756 a. u. c. If, 
more particular, we ask — “Quo mense natus Christus?” a table is 
presented^to our sight in which different eomputators have agreed 
upon the January^ or the 10th idem^ or February^ ov ilarch^ or 
the 19-20th or the 20th Jfay, ox June “XI Kal. Julias,”. or 

July^ or August “sub finern mensis,” or September “die XV Septem- 
bris, Jo. Lightfootus ad Lucse II, 7,” or October “sub iiiit.,” or the 
6th November^ or the 18th of the same, or, lastly, the 25th December 
•—“ex communi Gnecse et Latinae Ecclesias traditione.” 

Fabricius adds this singular coincidence — “Pulchre observarunt 
Viri docti k Romanis die VIII Gal. Januarii sive XXV Uecembris 
celebx'atum diem natalem Solis invictij initium nempe periodi annual 
et brumam: eamque solermitatem d Christianis opportune trans- 
latam ad JSfatalem Solis Justitim.'' 

Raoul-Rochette,^^° in his erudite inquhies into the Phoenician god 
Melkarthy as an incarnation of the Sun at the Winter Solstice — a 
subject greatly developed by LancP^^ — has carried these Roman 
analogies back to a much earlier period in Canaan. He says — “We 
know, through a precise testimony in the ancient annals of Tyre, 
the principal festivity of Melkarth, at Tyre, was called his re-birth or 
his atvaheningj (Joseph., Ahtiq. Jhc?., VIH, 5,* 3); and that it 

was celebrated by means of a pyre^ whereupon the god was supposed 
to regain^ through the aid of fire^ a new life (Xoxntjs, Dionysiaca^ XL, 

*88 BihUograpMa Antiquaria, sine Introductio in notitiam Scripiorum, gui antiqnates Ihbrakas^ 
0rmtas, Romanas, et Chrisiianm scriptis illustraverunt; 2d ed.yHambiirgli, 4to, 1716; pp. 
185-7, 193-8, 842-3, 344. 

See Db SauIiCT, “ Sur la date de la naissance et de la mort du Christ,” — controverted 
by Abbebd Maury, ^*Sur la date de la naissance du Christ” {Athenpeum Fmn^ais, 1855, pp. 
485-6, 513-4). 

^ Memoires d' AtcMolngie comparie^ Astaiique^ Orecque et Mnisque, I**® M4m,, “ LUIer- 
cnie Assyrien et Phoenicien consider^S dans sea rapporjts aveo I’Hercule Greo;” Paris, 4to, 
1848; pp. 25-7, 28, 29-38. 

^ Paralipomeni alV Illusirazione deUa^Sagra Scrittura per Monummii Penico-Assini ad 
Egmani; Paris, 1845, 4to 2 ^oIq, passim. 
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'B98). Tlie celebration of this festival, of wMch tte institution 
mounted up to the reign of king Hiram, contemporary of Solomon, 
took place at the month Peritiua; of which the second day corre- 
sponded to the 25th December of the Roman calendar (Sekv. ad Mn, 
Vn, 720 — Jablonsky and Zoeoa); and, through a coincidence that 
cannot be fortuitous, this same day, viz : the 25th December, was 
likewise at Rome the duB natalu Solis invieti ; a qualification under 
which ffercules was worshipped at Tyre "and elsewhere. It was, 
therefore, really the death and the resurreetion of a ffod-Sun^ that 
was celebrated at Tyre, at the Winter solstice, through this pyre of 
Hercules ; and already we seize, in Ob primitive' an<l original form, 
one of the principal traits of the legend of the Mellenie MerculesP 
* ^ * And this lamented scholar continues to show how Movers 
{Die FhoemcieTj I, 886) proves that, in the time of Ahah (Is^ Kings^ 
XVIII, 27), a “god deceased onA resuscitated'' was a fundamental 
idea in the Jewish theocracy ; as well as to point out the relations 
between tliis Semitic myth and that of the Phcenieian god Adonis ; 
who is the Tham*uz bewept by Israelitish females, at the gate of the 
holy Temple, in the time of the Prophets (Uzekiel, VIII, 14). 

If we seek at Rabbinical sources for their various supputations 
concerning the advent of their Jewish “Messiab,” the most learned 
and critical of their standard divines, Maimonides, acquaints us that 
— “the Messiah should- have come in the XHIth century, in the 
year 1316. But as that has not yet happened, others refer the end 
of their misfortunes to the year 1492, others to the year 1600, and 
others again to the year 1940 ^ some even holding “that the 
MeSAaiall bath been a long time born, and remains concealed at 
JKi? we until Elias come to crown him.** 

These few citations, confirmatory of my distrust, expressed in our 
last publication,®*^ of any chronological systems, suffice to establish 
accuracy of fact and deduction. The toils of Sis 3 rphu 8 , or the 
pangs of Tantalus, seem nothing compared with those experienced 
by hundreds of chronologists who, rivalling in pertinacity the Eosi- 
crusian’s search after the “ elixir of life,” have exhausted every expe- 
dient, our patience and their arithmetic, to discover wdien our world 
had a beginning. The superstition as to the possibility of success in 
any such endeavors is nowYast taking rank, among men of science, 
with its extinct corollary — so miserably distressing to ourBceotian 
ancestors, about the year 1000 of our era — vizr anxious cipherings 
as to the workFs termination. On this phase of humanity’s cyclic 


Bassaqi, op. pp. S74-5. 
2^3 Tppes of Mankind^ pp, 657-62. 



iiallucinationSj^ it lias been well observed by W. Ratbbone Greg,^ 
that the error of Paul (1 I%m. IV, 15) about the approacMng etui 
of the world, was shared by all 4he Apostles {Jamen^ Y, 8 ; 2 Peter^ 
HI, 12 1 John, n,_18 ; Jude, v. 18).” 

'Prom Hebrew to Assyrian, subjects the transition is natural ; if but 
to observe that very trifling, as regards chronological determinations, 
has been the progress since Layard's second Expedition, published 
in 1853.^® Col. Rawlinson’s various papers in the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, together with his unceasing announcements of 
new discoveries, through the London Athenseum” especially, have 
not been yet arranged into a corps de doctrine:” so that, except the 
summary tables in the last edition of Mr. Vaux’s learned work,^ there 
is little settled about cuneiform annals, whether in England or on the 
Continent ; notwithstanding the enormous increase of materials, due 
to the local exhumations of Hoss, Loftus, Fresnel, Oppert, Place, 
Eassam, Jones, and other laborers around Mosul and Bagdad. 
Cuneatic students (as was in part the case 15 years ago with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which possess clews that the others have not) are 
still struggling, not merely with the philology of three distinct 
tongues, Semitic, Indo-Germanic, and Scythic, encountered in arrow- 
headed inscriptions of difl:erent epochas and at different localities, 
but against the more arduous phonetic complications of the various 
groups or signs in which archaic dialects of these three idioms are 
expressed. In consequence, that which is read one way by Eawiin- . 
son in England, is, generally speaking, read in another by Hincks 
in Ireland; both are oftentimes obnoxious to the conflicting versions 

^ Fokbes Winslow, On Moral and Criminal Epidemics,” — Jmm , of Fvychol . Med. 
and Mental Fathology^ April, 1856 ; Art. VI, pp. 251-2. Al?b*» Mavet, Lm Myetiqme 
extatiqum ei lee BUgmaOsh ^ — extrait dea “ Annales Medico-psyciiologiqties,” Paris, 1855 ; pp, 
dD-SO, Also Ms review of Lelut’s de Soeraie, in Atkmcmm M^angaUt 1 Mars, 1856. 

^ The Creed of Christendom^ London, 8vo, 1851 ; pp. 19-26, 181-8. 

^ Types of Mankind, p. 702. 

Outlines of Assyrian ffistory, 1852; — Motes on the early Mistory of Babylonia, 1865. 

Mneveh and Fersepolis, 4th edition, revised and enlarged — London, 12mo, 1854, pp. 
606-9. While writing, I see by the London Times (Ang. 12, 1866) that, at the meeting of 
the Brit. Assoc, for the Adv. of Science, jnst held at Cheltenham, Sir Henry Eawlinson is 
reported to have “ shown that the impressions on the bricks found at * Ur of the Chaldees/ 
were marked with the name of a king, which he thinks identical with the Chedorlaomer of 
Genesis, and at least 2000 years before ChrisiF I have no doubt that, at the rate Assyrian 
“confirmations” are going on, the contemporary history of Abraham himself would yet be 
found in cuneiform, but for a slight exegetical dificulty; via.: the age of the unknown 
writer of the XIVth chapter of Genesis [Types of Mankind, p. 604, note 111). £The above 
was penned last Sept. Since then I have read Col. Eawlinson*s most interesting “IHb- 
course” {Aihmmum, Lond. 1856, pp. 1024-6); and learn that the Assyrian empire was not 
instituted before the 13th century, b. c., — a modem date to Egyptologists. When cuneatic 
students in England are enabled, through arrow-headed typography, to rival Oppert's , 
mburces in “Iroprim#i 0 Imp^riale’* {Bui, ArMoL At&em Fr,, 3dai, ISodji^palneogiaphy ’ 
will placo more faith in their translations,] ’■ „ ' ■■■ 
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of Opperfc and De Sanlcy in France; whilst, _ in Germany, the father 
of enneifonn decipherers, Grotefend, frequently prefers a reading of 
his own. Out of this embarrassing state of affairs, a feeling of mis- 
trust has gradually arisen, especially at Paris, the centre of archaeo- 
logical criticism; which has found. voice, at last,' in the pages of 
Eenan than whom, amid masters of Semitish tongues and history, 
none are better qualified to judge. 

If one must feel grateful toward those persons who venture into 
these unknown lands, whilst exposing themselves to a thousand 
chances of error and of ill success, the greatest reseirve is commanded 
in presence of contradictory resuite, obtained through an uncertain 
method, and sometimes presented without any demonstration. Is it 
not excusable to doubt, in such matters, when one sees the man who 
has made for himself the greatest renown in Assyrian studies, M, 
Eawlinson, -“Sustain that iiie Assyrians did not distinguish proper 
names by the Bounds but by the ume ; and that, in order to indicate 
the name of a king, for instance, it was permitted to employ all the 
synonymes which could approximately render the same idea ; — that 
tie name of each god is often represented by monograms differing 
fipom each other, and arbiterily chosen; — that the same given cha- 
racter was read in several ways, and must he considered in turns as 
ideographic or phonetic, alphabetic or syllabic,^ according to the 
needs of interpretation; — when one sees, I say, M. Eawlinson avow 
that many of his readings are given exclusively for the convenience 
of identification [as amongst one of the last beautiful ^^confiririations’ ’ 
~iy<inuV8 herbivorous Heboehadnassar !]; that it is often permitted 
to modify the forms of ehameters to render them more intelligible : 
— when, lastly, one sees, upon such frail hypotheses, a chronology 
and a chimerical pantheon of the ancient empire of Assyria con- 
stracted? What must we think of the inscriptions, called Medic, 
which would he written, if one must credit the same Savant, in a 
language wherein the declension would be Turkish, the general 
structure of the discouiBe Indo-European, the conjugation Tartar and 
Celtic, the pronoun Semitic, the vocabulary Turkish, mixed with 
Persian and with Semitic ? ' To this method I prefer even that of M. 
JTorris, who, persuaded, like MM. Westergaard and De Saulcy, that 
the language of the inscriptionB of the third species is Scy^ic or 

MiHokt et compari des Lmguu Simiiiques, Paris, 1855 ; pp. 64-9, 70. 

» It is BSYeraetess true, that a does o&m possew th^ differeut powers, and mmit 
so be read, la Meroglyphiesj but in Uie latter form of wrilang (whether cuaeaiies pps^ew 
such indices to the method of reading or not), the grmp 0 themselri^ famish the key-by 
which to 'know its Talue. Oonf. loipsius,, Letire d MmMnh Anna!, 1887, pp. 81-47:— 
s®K, Fitm, 1848, 1, pp, 594r600;— b» BoogA Mimtrt mr k 'Tmhmm ^AkmUf 1851, 

p. 178; — ^and Biech, Cry Hal Paktm Hand-Book^ 1856, pp. 22^-9, 248. 



^ Typm of Mankindj pp. 695-7, 

252 Fauthier, Ohinef Paris, 8vo, 1837; pp. 222, 236w 

253 The Ohinese, 12mo, London, I, p. 157. 

Faxitiher, Chine d^aprU Us doeummis oUnoU^ Paris, 8vo, 1837, p. 480:— «Histoire 
mtiqtie du Citou-Mng ” — Livres Sacris de VOrieni^ Paris, 8vo,- 1843; pp, 3-5. 


Tartaric (what I do not mean to deny), undertakes to explain them 
through Ostiak and Tcheremiss, and claims to give us, with the^help 
of the inscriptions, a complete Scythic grammar. One must he pro- 
foundly wanting in the sentiment of philology, to imagine that, by 
assembling upon one’s table a few dictionaries, the infinitely-delicate 
problem can be solved, if it be not insoluble, of an unknown tongue 
written in an alphabet in major portion unknown. Even were the 
language of the inscriptions perfectly determined, it could not be, 
save through an intimate knowledge of all the neighboring idioms, 
that one might arrive at giving ^ith certainty the grammatical ex- 
planation and the interpretation of such obscure texts.”' 

Taking China, on our way back to Egypt from Chaldea, it is -to be 
remarked that, since the labors, hitherto unimpeachable, of the 
Jesuit missionaries, 200 years ago, little or nothing has been done, 
in that impenetrable country, by European criticism of their ancient 
monuments or annals, to invalidate the sketch of Chinese chronology 
borrowed from Pauthier.^^^ No preconceived opinions (or desires), 
on my part, induce suppression of doubts as to the histone claims of 
this Sinologico- Jesuit account of Chinamen’s antiquity to absolnte 
credence. There are improbable circumstances about the re-fincling 
copies of their ancient books, after the destruction of libraries by 
Chi-hoang-ti,^^ about B.o. 213, —parallel with librarian auto-da- 
fe’s elsewhere — on which some more positive narration might be con- 
soling; and Davis has remarked how, in the flowery empire itself, 
a famous commentator, named Choofootse, observes: ‘It is impos- 
sible to give entire credit to the accounts of those remote ages.’ 
China has, in fact, her mythology^ in common with all other nations.” 
She had, also, at very early times,— hundreds of years prior to the 
Grecian Thales — ^her astronomical observations. Among these (if 
any point seemed certain in Chinese or other histories) were two 
eclipses of the sun, recorded as having taken place in the reign of 
Tchong-kaistg, whom Father Amiot’s table places about b. c, 2159'i7.^^ 
The former was computed, by Gaubil, to have occurred on the 13th 
Get., 2155 b. c.; and by Freret and Cassini, during b. o. 2007: the 
latter by Rothman, resuming Chinese supputations, in the Julian 
year 2128. Now, it is unfortunate that, with the px'ecise “Tables 
Abr^gees, composees par M. Largeteau pour faciliter le Qalcul des 
Syzygies ecliptiques et non ecliptiques,” neither this astronomer nor 
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M. was,j: down to 1843, able to find that either of .two solar 

eelip-ses, which really occurred at that remote period, could haTe 
been vuiMe in China ‘at all ! 

As to Hindostdii, the fi.at of Klaproth^ stands unshakeri by any 
more recently diseoTered facts ; at the same time- that the plurality 
of later critics, out of Germany,^’’' — a country where the affinities 
of Sanscrit with Alleraanic idioms had, indeed, superinduced a state 
of rapture that is be^nning to melt away— corroborate the modern- 
ness of its annalists-: are ignorant of what was [only in the 

Tth century, b. c. !], in these remote times, the state of India.’' * ^ * 
‘^The total want of materials has forced me to pass over in silence 
the history and the antiquities of India. The political geography 
of this vast country, even a long time after it had been inhabked by 
the Moham^iedans, is still very little known to us." 

^ Prinsep>^ shattered the alleged antiquity of Hindostanic inscrip- 
tions; nothing, throughout the peninBula, ascending within four or 
five generations of the modern age of Buddha, — assumed at the 
6th centuiy B. 

^ And, if art (vide Pulszky's chapter, 11. ante) be chosen as the crite- 
rion, the previous investigations of Bangles had ruined the flibled 
age of India's structures ; “ because, according to the judicious ob- 
Bervation of Mr. Scott Waring of the 3fahratias, p. 54), there 

exists no authentic information anterior to the establishment of the 
Mussulmans in the peninsula (before the 14th century of the vulgar 
era); and it would be superfluous to seek for some historical docu- 
ments in works written in -Sanscrit." * The pagoda of PJugger- 
imut, begun in the 9th century, is a new proof in favor of oiir 
opinion upon the modem ness of the monuments of the Peninsula." 

^ f Ellora, by the Brahmans estimated at 7915 yearn old, was by 
Muslim writers reduced to 900; and thus, says Bangles, ^khe date 
of 600 to 700 yeai^ seems ‘to me more probable than that of 7915." 
These rock-tem ples present traces of Greek architecture:, their, ele- 

»» Jmrmd dm Paris, 1848 ; U article; tirage k part, pp. 4-8. 

* Tahkmz historiqum d$ IMw, Paris, 4to, 1820; pp. 2, 286. 

Db Gobinbait, (InfsalUi da Maca, II, pp, ioi_ 3 ), tjg aUtfwed himself to bo somewhat 
earned away as to Arian antiquity; but his obserrotions on old-school philologers (p. 105) 

feeea to me to, be eorreci . 

of iki Amaik 8oc, of Bmgal; Calcutta, 1828; VII, pp. 156-67, 219-282;— 
ana Sykes, Jour, R. Adatk 8m,, Undon, 1841 ; VI, Art. 14, Appendix III. 

Mommenis mckns et vmdemm de P ffindoustan, Paris, folio, 1821; I, pp. 117, 131 * 

11. 12-3. 66-8, 70, 169-70, 184, 208. Cf. also Bnioos, Abmginai Raa of India, E. Asiat. 
‘•oc., June, 1852 ; pp. 7-9, 14. Tho Arian-Hindoos did not even conquer the Dekhhn much 
before the 5th century of our erai-the modenmess of Hephanta, Salsette, &c., was sns- 
I'CCtcd at sight by the judicious observer Bishop Hbbbr {Harratwo cf a Journey ihrough 
the uyper Proemees of India, London, 4to, 1828; 11, pp. 179, 192). 
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phants were cut by foreign artists; and 'Hhe leaves of Amnthus 
are badly draw and capsized around the base of a pillar of Hindoo 
style; so that, this base gives the idea of a CorintMan capitartiirnecl 
upside-down.” The Hindoo zodiacs, too, are all Greek and modern ! 

We have seen that Palestine, Mesopotamia, and essentially Hind- 
ostin, afford no stand-point for annual chronology, even to the year 
B. c. 100*0 1 and that, beyond the twenty-third century prior to otir 
era, at the outside, China fails to supply us with proofs of anything 
more than a long previous unhistorical existence. There are no 
other lands, except Egypt,- w^hose historical period attains to pa- 
rallel antiquity with the two first-named countries; notwithstanding 
abundant evidence of Etrurian, Phoenician, and Lydian, civilizations 
of much earlier date than 2850 years backwards from our time. 
Pelasgie Greece falls into the latter category. Wliether as mmads 
or errants^ as the ancient or the old,^ “the remembrance of these 
most ancient inhabitants of Greece loses itself in.transmythologieal 
ages.” Their successors on Hellenic soil have left us no determinate 
chronology beyond the Olympiads, beginning wdth the foot-race won 
by Goroebus in the year b. o. 776;^^ and these victories were not 
arranged in their present order for 500 years later, viz., by one 
TimsBus of Sicily, about b. c. 264. 

“The Pelasgi and the other primitive populations of Greece,” 
continues Maury, “do not appear to have possessed any ancient 
tradition upon cosmogony and the first ages of human society. 
They were, in this respect, in the same ignorance, in the same 
vagueness, wherein the savage septs of Asia, of Oceanica, and of 
the Hew World, are still found, who have not been brought into 
contact with more enlightened nations. One encounters nothing, in 
fact, among the primitive Hellenes, analogous to the cosmogonies <5f 
Genesis, of the books of Zoroaster, 'or the laws of Manou. Which 
sufficiently proves, that the intellectual state of these Pelasgie tribes 
was very far removed from that of the Israelitish, Persian, or Hindoo 
peoples.” Like these Asiatics, the Greeks of a later day anthro- 
morphosized inventions ; or else made the proper name of a eountr^^ 
B river j or a MU, the primordial human ancestor of a nation.^ 
“ Thus, in Elis, a personage whose name, was taken from that of the 
Olympic gmxe&; Aethlios, passed for the first king of the country, 
and was regarded as the son of Zeus and Protogeneia. 

“So, likewise, in antiquity, the name of pretended inventors of 

^ Alfred Mauet, Recherche^ mr la Religion et le Culte des Popidaiiom primitives de la 
Grhce, Paris, Svo, 1855; pp. 2, 20, 30-1, 201-4, 216-24, 

261 Anthojst, Dktionary of Greek and Roman Aniiquiiies, New York, 1843 ; pp. 678-9. 

262 Types of Mankind, pp. 549, 551-2, for parallel examples- 
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eertaiE arts was forged throtigli the aid of words which' designated 
either the objects or the instniments of which the arte^ make use, or 
©vea by the help of the proper names of these arts themselves. It: 
is thereby that Closter that is, the %p%ndh^ was held to he 

the. inventor of the art of spinning wool. The art of striking .fire 
&om flint was discovered, it was said, by Pyrodes (llup£w^y4, that is, 
the hwningj the khidled, son of Oilix (Bilex)^ the flints The ^pis6* 
{luteum mdijidum) had been invented by Tecbnes incor- 
rectly written in the mannseripts of Pliny; the rule {regula) 

and not the tile {tegula% as one reads in some manuscripts, had had 
for its anther Oinyras, son of Acribelas. The name of this Cinynis 
is derived from the root <?a»na; and a false reading has substituted, 
for the name of Acribeias that of Agriopas, 

Chalcas (XaXxog:, brms)^ of Atbamas ('ASa^ hard meUl)^ bad 
made the first bucklers, &c.f — just as, in Mng Jameses version, 
TtUBiiLKalK, literally,,. the has become transmuted 

into TuBAn-CAiK, an instmeter of eveiy artificer, in brass and 
irom”^ 


s®® Omma iv, 22 :— cobI Olibboh, Oim p. 141, not®. 

‘Ertfj one knows tkat whether “ GOD appeared in the fiesh,” or “ who appeared in the 
fiesh,” of 1 Timothy iii, 16, depends upon 00 or ®C in the Codex Alexandriniis at the 
British Museum; which biliteral, through pioas handlings, is now effaced I (Caewnal 
WiSEMAK, Conmotion h^twom Sfewnce and repealed Religioht London, 1836 ; 11, pp. 168^9. 
See also the same fact in Wetstihii iVov, Tuiament,, 11, p. 864; cited in Bishop Maesh’s 
Mkkmlkf I, p. 577, notes.) 

“ The history of Saint Ursula and of the 11,000 virgins whose innumerable relics are 
fhown, arranged in one of the churches, at Cologne, owes its origin to an expression of 
the old calwdars. Fr#ii/a $t UkdeeitmUaf VV. MM.; that is to say, ‘Saint Ursula and Saint 
Undieimella, and martyrs.* Igno.rant readers hare, as one perceives, singularly 

mmltlflied the latter saint. Conf. Brady, 0avis Calendaria, t 2, p. 384.’* (Alieib Mauey, 
du Paris, 8vo, 1843; p. 214, note.) 

Here Is one Hebrew, another Greek, and a third Latin, example, out 'of hundreds at hand 
(in Mehrm especially), to illustrate historical metamorphoses. Where either instance does 
not suit the taste of a Boeotian, it may that of an Athenian. But for the orientalst I add 
ai Inedited specimen, due to the kindness of a Persian scholar, my old friend Major-General 
BagnoM, of the Hon. East-Iml Comp.’s Service. 

In the AraMc alphabet, adopted with' slight modifications by Persians, the letter xStk, 
Z, Is distinguished from the letter Ek, B, only by a “ nuqta,” dot, or point, placed above 
the former letter’s head. “ The author of the Anwarry SaheiUy jocularly criticizes the use 
of points by an amusing couplet, which I translate almost verbatimjand paraphrase : 

* If Anwany, within this world, 

CouM wish to Hve without its 

(misery) <1^ 

Natui*® brings forth a filthy fly 
To dung o’er the h^ of Ek in rihxmut 

(mercy) 



«In the time of Pausanias, the people of Connth, to whom the 
circumstances of the foundation of their city were totally unknown, 
recounted that this city tad been built by a king named Cormthus. 

“All these personages of poetical fiction were attached afterwards, 
to the divers countries from which the Greeks fancied theinselyes to 
have oririnated; deceived as they were by •resemblances of traditions 
and the°lying assertions of strangers emulous of being the parents 
of their eirilization. It is hence that Phoenicia, Media, Eppt, Libya, 
Ethiopia, and India, were regarded as the cradle of these heroes, 
all Greeifcs by their origin and their name,— traditions comparative j 
S,d.m that have M mor. fh.. one sohota aetay, hot ot tth.oh 
criticism has definitively ruined the authenticity. 

In iustice to my friend M. Maury, I ought to mention that Ms 
foot iiites sustain every statement with irrefragable testimony. We 
tM hoZvev, in .Greece,-a country about 
more information than concerning any other ^ f 
ancient historians and to modern archmologists— how huma,n on 
■-«»» in one and the best-represented locality, are absolutely un- 
Siown If in storied Hellas such is the case, what must we expect 
to find about man’s primordial advent upon our planet, 

Mstorical nations ? The prefatoiy remarks to the Amerman 
of our Mhnographie Tableau will illustrate another phase of thi 

ThTchronological deficiencies encountered everywhere else compel 
a final rlrn to the monuments of the Nile. Amid their petroglyphs 
and papyri alone can we hope to weave a thread by which to measure 

the \immum length of -time that a type of humanity must hav 
the work,«« a synopsis of- hiero- 

Xhtal taTe»tig.1ion.,»Mbltea how Egyptian chtonolo^ ^d 

fn the year 1853. Pour years have passed, and I 

alter Correct then, the same- views are accurate no , ^ ^ 

maintained since 1844, no professed of Egyphan 

’ ean in the very nature of human things, possess solid or durabl ■ 

dllnttentio„:-.noh.shavoreoen%.ppoared,worthyote^^^^^^^^ 

heini either UkoM. Bmnet de Presle’s sre-exanmiation of the daesi- 

i or el., like Chew. Eun.en-s second yolnme(.i. 
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labjrrinth of arithmetical adjustments satisfactory fo no one hut 
their learned calculator; or again, similar to the useful but’ very 
piece-naeal- coverings of a 'skeleton chronology by M. Briigsch , — ^ 
who, in, the main, agrees with the time-measurements previously 
laid down hy Lepsius ; or finally, ingenious attempts at unsettling 
that which had been generally agreed upon, by Champollionists, 
through M. Poitevin’s^ attorney-like process of detecting some sup- 
posititious flawvin the indictment. 

For myself, therefore, as before stated, I have no more precise 
Eg}y)tian chronology to ofier than that already sketched in T^pes of' 
Mankind; and having waited some twelve years for Lepsius, it is 
small hardship to extend one’s patience for a few months longer: 
because, as I had the pleasure of hearing from his own lips last year, 
during our rencontre over the - new treasures of the Louvre Museum, 
the Book of Kings must now be near the point of its appearance at 
Berlin. The delay of publication, since its aimouncement about 
1845’,^ is not to be regretted. The Chief of the Prussian scientific 
mission, upon his return from the East in 1846, had first to arrange 
the periodical issue of the magnificent Benkmdler^ by no means yet 
completed ; and next, in such standard works as the Ohronologie der 
^ggpter, followed by innumerable minor essays, to clear away erro- 
neous hypotheses whilst indicating novel facts, before the chronologi- 
cal frame-work, resulting from accumulated discoveries, could he 
filled up in method satisfactory to archseologists. 

Through such wise procedure, his Booh of Kings will now embody 
the enormous series of historical data derived (only since 1850) from 
the Memphite exhumations ; of .M, Am Maeibtte — ^ latterly ap- 
pointed, by Imperial discrimination, one* of the Comermteurs du 
Mush du Louvre* 

With an outline of this gentleman’s conquests in Egyptian 
science, my addenda to the pages^ of our last volume (wherein his 
name foresbadows revelations, the extent of which none but himself 
could then appreciate) may properly close. It 'was my good fortune 
to arrive at Paris in Jfov. 1854, within a week of M. ‘Mariette’s 
return there, fresh from the scenes of his four-year’s toil beneath 
desert-ground with the superficies of wdiich, around the Pyramids 
of Sakkdra, I had been familiar from 1831 to 1841. Introduced to 
him at the Institute by our collaborator M. Alfred Maury, nothing 

2®" Rmhsrkhie aus jEgypim (supra, note 199). 

3®* Memoire $ut le$ Sepi CaTtouches de la Table d*Ahydos atiriluis d la X/J* dynastie Sgypi- 
imm — Extrait de !a Reme ArcMologiquet 11* Ann4e, Paris, 1854, 

2®® Olid DON, Appendix^ 1846, to all subsequent editions of “Chapters on Early Egyptian 

■■ -History,’* p, .''8. ■ 

, Types of Mankind^ pp. 675, 686. 
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could exceed the frankness and prolonged kindness of his hearing 
towards an elder hTilotic resident. M. Mariette is too highminded 
for me to express more than a grateful acknowledgment of facili- 
ties by Tiim accorded to me ; not forgetting either those of his able 
coadjutor at the Louvre, my friend M. T. Deveria. 

The first reliable announcement of results of “ Excavations at the 
Serapeum of Memphis” appeared over the signature of a far-famed 
arch^ologue, F.' de Saulcy de ITnstitut but the treasures brought 
thence by Mariette, were not arranged for public inspection in the 
Louvre-galleries, until the 15th May, 1855, during tlie Exposition 

universelle. The facts are these. ; 

Sent out to Egypt “ en mission” in quest of ancient Coptic Moo., 
the curiosity of our Egyptologist was excited at Alexandria, Aug. 
1850 by the sight of numerous uniform Sphinxes of calcareous 
stone, covered with Greek inscriptions, said to have been broug^it 
from Sakkdra, the necropolis of Memphis. Eolloiying at Cairo the 
advice of Linant-Bey, during a trip to the localities, M. Mane te 
discovered, peeping out from the sand, one of this self-same kind o 
snhinx in situ. Eor a man of his education and ^uick energy this 
indication siifdoed. Gangs of workmen were immediately employe 
to clear away the sand which, since the days of Strabo — b.c. to 
had accumulated over these rocky undulations to a depth varying 
from 10 to 70 feet; and, by the 25th Dec. of the same year, an 
avenue in length above '6600 feet, was laid bare, flanked^ by the 
remains of a double row of sphinxes, of which 141 were in goo 

^'inhe mid of this alley, a little fiirther exhumation disclosed - 
astounding to relate, in an Egyptian cemetery — a hemicycle formed 
of Greek^statues of Hellenic worthies; Pindar, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Euripides Pythagoras, Plato, -^schylus, Homer, Aristotle . Thence 
Wched off'a p^ved kromos to the right and left; the latter path- 
way to a . temple built by Pharaoh Amyrteus 
honor of Apis; the former straight to the long-logt Serapeu . 
Two chapels^ one Greek and the other Egyptian, intersected the 

middle of this road on its left side ; and, in this last, arge 
at 8 months, was inclosed a most beautiful f *^1 

carved in white calcareous stone, of the sacred . 

probably the one visited by Strabo, it now ranks anaong other pnee 
less treasures of the Louvre. Infinite inscriptions, Egyptian, Greek, 
^rjven Phmnician, containing the proscynemain, -tme offenn^ 
of generations of foreign visitors to the and 

Pharaonic bronzes , effigies, and monument s of many m ^ 

Oon^tiMiomel, PaHa, 9th and 10th December, 1854; FeuilUKm. 
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»* Litboss*, ia Croix Antte tgyfiimM (MScj. de I’Aoad. des Insorip., ^d part) — 
“tirage & part,” Paris, 1846; pp. 24-26: citing textually, Enfinos II, c. 26 and 29— 
Sosomen, Bitl. ooela. VII, 15, p. 726 B— and Socrates, V, 17, p. 276, A. B. Conf. also. 
Da PonBB, HUtoirt du Chrutianwru. 


objects, in and around this sanctuary of Serapis, were the reward of 
eight .months’ fatigue : when, as usual in Ottoman lands, local in- 
trigues and international jealousies arrested the works for a'season ; 
until the prompt interference of the French Government, with a 
^nt of aO.OOO ftancs for expenses, enabled the undaunted explorer 
to resume his active day-labors in Feb. 1862. His nocturnal re- 
searehSa were never abandoned however ; and his gallant defiapce 
as well of falling blocks as of assassination had been crowned, on 
the night of the 12th Fov, 1851, by entrance into a subterranean 
city of’ death,— the vast sepulchral caves of more than 64 genera- 
tions of Apim, covering a period of above 15 centuries, were nightly 
trod by Gallic foot: that is to say, more than 1600 years since the 
iMt Gaulish legionary had stared at Apis dead, or that in Alex- 
andria, about the times of St. Mark, there had been proclaimed the 
advent of Apis living :~^osrti svspxonivTjv, “the life which comes) 
narrate the ecclesiastical historians, Eufinus {oUit a. d. 408), Sozo- 
men {ohiit 450), and Socrates {flour. 440) ; the last of whom, ac- 
quainted with a book which, according to St. Jerome, Sophronius 
had composed concerning the destruction of the Alexandrian Sera- 
peum, about a.d. 891, relates that— “The Christians, who regard 
the cross as a sign of the salutary passion of Christ, thought this 
sign- [the crux ansata, hieroglyphic^ ankh, f — “life eternal” — found 
in that temple of Serapis] was the one which belongs to them'; the 
gentiles said, that .it was something common to Christ and to 
Serapis”®^ — i.e. “ HaPI-HeSIRI (Osiris- Apis) great God who resides 
in AmentU, the lord living forever;" as Serapis is addressed in 
hundreds of inscriptions now at Paris. 

These researches were vigorously pushed for about four years 
along the Memphite necropolis, resulting, as will be seen presently, 
in an immense accession of antiquilies, from the earliest Pharaonic 
to flie latest Roman times— a period of some 4000 years. Through 
theih, the age of the colossal sphinx of Geezeh has been caaried back 
to the pri/neVal I7th dynasty; and; for chronology, a collection of 
funereal tablets (about 650 saved out of some 1200 found), now in 
the Louvre, giving the genealogies of individuals (one I saw goes 
back, fethers and sons, about 19 generations), often with the dates 
of kings’ reigns, year, month and day, of every epoch, will enable 
archseology to fill a thousand gaps in the time-measurement of old 
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Egypt The last catalogue of the Louvre museum^ enumemtes but 
few of these uncounted treasures. Science must wait patiently for 
their co-ordination by their discoverer, when France publishes Ms 
folio' Monuments. . Meanwhile, as De Saulcy says— The names of ■ 
a dozen new Pharaohs have been found ; and the 400 principal 
steles, that are now deposited in the Louvre, are like 400 pages of a 
hook written 8000 years ago, which reveal to us a multitude of details, 
heretofore unknown, about the life and the religion of ancient Egypt. 
Furthermore, art itself has to put in her claims for a share in the rich 
booty of M. Mariette ; and I limit myself to citing, among other 
monuments, an admirable statue of a ssitting Scribe, dating certainly 
4000 years before the Christian era, and which is a chef-d'oeuvre , of 
the plastic art.'’ 

This Scribe is fac-simile-ed in our frontispiece, with other contem- 
poraneous associates from the same tomb (Vth dynasty) in plates 
n to Vni of this present volume. They are due to the complaisance 
of my friends MM. Dev6ria and Salzmann (author of those unsur- 
passable photographs of Palestine), wbo, with the sanetion of MM. Be 
Eouge and Mariette, kindly brought their instruments to revivify, 
at the Louvre, the specimens first ojBfered to the American public in 
this work. M, Pulszky’s practised eye has already ^signed them a 
proper place in the history of iconographic art (Chapter H, pp. 
109-116, ante). 

But Mariette must speak for himself,^* 

estimate,” says the explorer, ‘‘that the diggings at the Sera- 
peum of Memphis have led to the discovery of about 7000 monu- 
ments. 

“ But all these monuments are not relative to the same objeoti that 
is to say to tbe worship of the God adored in the Serapeum. Built 
in a necropolis more ancient than itself, the Serapeum held within 
its enclosure some old tombs which the piety of Egyptians had 
respected. If early all its walls were, besides, formed of stones bor- 
rowed from edifices already demolished. * * * The clearing out of 
the Serapeum has, therefore, -really had for result the discovery of 
the 7000 monuments already mentioned. But the monography of 
Serapis does not count upon more than about 8000 a very respect- 
able cipher, if one recollects that few questions of antiquity have 
ever reached us under the escort of a similar number of original 
documents. * * * It is not, then, a treatise upon Serapis that must 
be required from the little essay of which I am tracing the lines. If 

, : : — ' , ' ■ Ill — . Sr , 

2^^ (supra, note 222). 

“Kenseignements sur les 64 Apis trouT^s dans les souterrains du S4i»p4nm"-rJf^ilM* 
Archedoffique de t Athenaeum FranqaU, Paris, May-NoT. 1856; Articles I to V. 
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it;, be accorded to me some day to render a detailed acconrit of tlie 
opemtioEs of whiob the Serapeum was the theatre, I will endeavor 
to' show and to define the Serapis -whom the classifying and interpre- 
tation of the texts found in the temple of this god have revealed to 
m It will then be seen what Serapis really was. It will be seen 
how Serapis was a god of Egyptian origin, as ancient as seeing 
; that after all he is bnt Apis dead. ' It will be seen how the Serapis 
of the Q-reeks is only another amalgamated Graeco-Egyptian god ; 
and how these two divinities have lived at Memphis in two distinct 
SempeniBS, in each other's presence, without ever being confonnded.’' 

“ It is known that the Serapeum^ is situate, not at Memphis, but 
in the burial-ground of Memphis ; and that this temple was entirely 
built for the tomb of Apis. The Serapeum is merely, therefore, 
according to the definition of Plutarch and of Saint Clemens- Alex- 
andiinus, the sepulchral monument of Apis ; or rather the Serapeum 
is the temple of Apu dead^ who, in consequence, must be distin- 
guished from the temple of Apis living ^ that Herodotus has described, 
and which Psametichus embellished with the colossi of Osiris. Apis 
had, then, properly speaking, two temples ; one which he inhabited 
under the name of Apis during his lifetime, the other wherein he 
reposed after his death under the name of Osorapis'' — corrupted by 
Greeks and Romans into Serapis* 

way of rSsumSj the explanations which I have just given have 
already had for result to show us : — 

1st, — That the Serapeum is but the mausoleum of Apis ; and thus 
that the principal god of the Serapeum, that is to say, Serapis, is but 
Apti dmd ; 

2d. — That there had been at Memphis two Serapeums; one 
founded by Amenophis HI. IMemmn — XYIIth dynasty, 15th cen- 
tury B* €.], in which the womhip of the god of the ancient Pharaohs 
preserved itself intact down to the Roman emperom [3d century 
after C.] : the other, inaugurated a short time after the advent of the 
Greek dynasty at Memphis, and in which the Alexandrian Serapis, 

, f^ull 'of a bifurcation [i. a. a separation of religious doctrine] ope- 
la-ltti under 'goter L [about b. o. 810 j, was more especially adored; 

8d. — That the clearing out of the only one of these temples that 
has been, explored, has produced 7000 monuments; among which the 
Monog^phy of Serapis can' merely claim the 3000 objects that, by 
their origin, are relative to this god ; 

4th. — ^That these 8000 objects come almost all from the tomb of * 
Apis properly so-called; and hence that the collection of the Louvre 
possesses a ftinereal and Egyptian character, quite different from that 
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wHch it would seem a collection, drawn entirely out of the temple 
of Serapis, ought to assume ; 

5th. — Finally, that this tomh had been violated and sacked ; but 
that, notwithstanding, the principal divisions of the monument and 
the nature of the objects gathered from it have permitted the proxi- 
mate re-construction of the ancient state of the localities, and to 
establish, in a manner more or less certain, the existence of a mini- 
imim of 64 Apises” — that is, of the hieroglyphic records, and some 
remains, of at least 64 emhalmed hulls dedicated to, and once buried 
in this sanctiiary of, the god Apis, 

Mariette then proceeds to catalogue, by epoch and circumstances, 
the succession of these divine animals, in the most detailed and in- 
teresting manner; for w^hich I must refer to the luminous papers 
themselves. Space confines my remarks to but one point bearing on 
chronology. 

Ancient writers cited by him^^ — all, however, disciples of the later 
Alexaiidria-schools — afiirm that the lifetime of the sacred hull Apis 
Avas restricted to 25 years ; at the expiration of which the quadruped 
deity was put to death I)y theocratic law, and a canonical successor 
sought for and installed. This custom hecoming assimilated to the 
periodical conj unction, every 25 years, of the solar and lunar 
motions, on the same day and at the same celestial points, had led to 
modern astronomical suggestion of a famous cycle, called “the 
yeriod of Ayis,'' Nevertheless, the two ideas are proved by Mariette 
to be Avholly distinct ; the luni-solar cycle of 25 jmars being used as 
far hack as Claudius Ptolemy (abouf a. b. 150) in his tables ; and the 
supposed application of this cycle to Apis being derived from an inci- 
dental and misapprehended remark of Plutarch, that — “multiplied 
by itself, the number 5 produces a square equal to the number of the 
Egyptian letters and to that of the years lived by Apis.”^'® 

Did the Pharaonic Egyptians, in limiting, according to later Gre- 
cian accounts, the life of Ayis to 25 years, recognize therein the luni- 
solar cycle ill vogue among astronomers of the Alexandria-sehool? 
If they did, a most useful implement is at once found by which to 
fix an infinitude of points in Egyptian chronology. Alas! The fune- 
bral tablets demonstrate that some Apises died a natural death before 
the 25 years were completed, and that others lived “ 26 years,” and 
“26 ,years and 28 days,” or “25 years and 17 days.” 

“ Ilence the argument is positive. Our Apises die at all ages ; and 

Puny, viii. 46 :—Somnus, c. 32:— Ammianus Makcel., xxii. 14, 7 Plutaech, Dt 
Iside^ c. 56; Ao., &c. 

See also the authorities in Lepsius, dm Apiskrek, Leipzig, 1S53: — and Ckrono- 
logk dm’ i. pp. 166-1. ■ ; . 
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it is evident that if each end of aluni-solar cycle of 25 years tad 
coincided with a death of Apis, the monuments would have a re^y 
told us something about it. On the contraiy, they prove ^ that 
our Apises were subject to the common law at the will ot destir^, 
withoS; earing for the moon or its position in the sky relative to the 
sun- The period of Apis seems to me definitively buned. 

Thus, day by day, as Egyptologj’ advances, we discoyer that many 
of the scientific, theological, and philosophical notions, in most worlm 
of modern scholars (as yet unaware that MeroglypUes f 
attributed to the simple and practical denizens of the bli e, are the 
posterior creations of Grseco-Judaieo-Roman 

—more than a millennium after the whole economy of the Egyptia 
mind had reached its maximum of development. •„ 

Definite cyclic chronology — ^they had none! Their long papyn^ 
registries of reigns {Turin' papyrm, for instance), 
petroglyphs recording dates, are marked with the civil year (of 365 
days), month, and day, of each monarch’s reign ; but without refe- 
rence to any historical era, or to any astronomical cycle. ^ _Bothic 
periods,” -“Apis-periods,” and all other periods, are but the for- 
mulas through which Ptolemaic Alexandrians tned, after Manetho 
fB. c. 260)— what we are still attempting, 2000 years later— to syste- 
matize for Grecian readers the chronology of a primitive, unsophisti- 
cated, people who, content vri.th the annual registry of events by the 
reigns of their kings-as here we might date in a given year of such 
a President, or in England they do in such a year of \ ictona— were 
satisfied with this world as theyTound it created, never troubling 
ftieir brains about the date of its creation. _ 

Religious dogma^they had many ; but the Funereal Ritual,- or 
Booh of the Bead, now that we know its fanciful and almost childish 
contents, is more interesting to the Eree-mason'-= than to any other 
— except as phases of the human mind, and also for its ines- 
timable value to the philologist. There is naught in it about cos- 
mogony ; nor, have we any genuine Egyptian tradition of their origin 
earlier tlian what little was learned by Herodotus in the 5th eontu^ 

o; viz : that Egyptians reported themselves to be autochthones. 

Diodorus’s and all other notions on the subject are merely echoes of 

the foreign Alexandria-achool. y 

m Baaoscn, Sat an Simin, ««« Liber metmpeyehosie velerum Egyptiorun a dmbuspapgtis 

funeriiue hieraiicis, Berolini, 4to, 1861 J PP- . . • . 

®LEPSins, Tcdtenbueh duJEsVPi^, i^ipzig, 4to, 1842: -In speaking of acquaintance 
with the doctrines of the Eitual, I would especially thank Mr. Birch for his generosity in 
furnishing me, long ago, with an autograph synopsis of each chapter and with translations 

^ of its' morfi .iiiterestiiig cotemns. - 
,.«® HiiOD. 
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Pliilosopliy — tlie very word is 

It iiiiglit, therefore, he wise for future writers, if they do not choose 
to avail themselves of the correct information accessible only in 
works of the living Chanipollionists, when writing ahoiit-tlie world's 
liistory, to give Egypt no place in it ; lest, by relying too much on 
the absurd anachronisms of Alexandrine Greeks, they should expose 
the ignorance of two parties. 

Meanwhile, Egyptian chronology is being rebuilt stone by stone, 
inscription by inscription, epoch by epoch. Already the structure, 
in the hands of Lepsiiis, rears its head with Mexes at S988 years 
before our vulgar era ; and if a skeptic should desire to behold the 
constructive process in its perfection, I would refer Mm to Mariette's 
restoration of the XXIId, or Bubastite dynasty^^ — b. c. 10th and 9th 
centuries — for the neo plus ultra of archeological science in our time. 

Having now^'laid before the reader a sufficient epitome of facts 
and recent autliorities to support those presented in our former work, 
I am free to state that, in common with my contemporaries, I recog- 
nize no chronology whatever anterior to the Old Empire, or the pyra- 
midal period of Egypt; neither can I find solid grounds for annual 
eompiitatiou anywhere prior to about 2850 years hackivards from this 
year — the LXXXth of the Independence of these United States; 
nor, for eentennaryy in the oldest civilized country, — tlie lower valley 
of the Xile— for times anterior to the XVIIth dynasty, , assumed at 
about the 16tli~18th centuries b. c. 

Under this view, to which archfcologists with other scientific men 
are last approaching, we have ample room and verge enough,” for 
carrying human antiquity upon earth to any extent that geology and 
natural history combine to permit. The foVmer science, at present, 
restricts the possibility to the alluvials and the diluvial drift; the 
latter, perhaps, warrants our taking a little more elbow room.” 
Either boundary will suffice for the continuation of our inquiries into 
tumiilar remains of primordial humanity, and their relations to the 
asceucliiig series of man’s precursors, the fossil and humatile simise. 


280 pjtliagoras was the first man who invented that word” ^lAOW^O^f philosopher ; 
Bentley, Phalans, Dyce^s ed., London, 8vo, 183G; I, p. 271. 

*81 BuUetin ArcMologique (supra, note 274) — «tirage ^part,” Nov. 1855; pp. 6-14, and 
Tableau g&nealogique. 

[A recent obliging letter from Paris informs me that M. Mariette a fait paraitre une 
dissertation sur la mire d^Apis^ dans laquelle il ^tablit qae les Egyptiens avaient sur la 
mbre d’Apis des iddes fort analogues ^ celles qne les Catholiques ont sur la Vierge Marie, 
et oh il retrouve notamment le dogme de I’immacul^e conception.” This I have not yet 
received. When I do, it will be interesting to compare it with the masterly Sermon prechi 
dans le Temple de VOratoirey le 12 Nonemhrey 1854 (Paris), on **1711 Dogme Nouveau con- 

■ ^ 1 n 1 


cemant la Vierge Marie,” by Atiianase CoQiTESEi.] 
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PAET III. 

Have fossil huinan bones been found? The chapter entitled 
“ Geology and Palseontology in connection with human Origins," 
contributed by Dr. Usher to our preceding work, answers affirma- 
tively; and well-informed critics^ have conceded that his argument 
is sufficiently powerful to arrest unhesitating acceptance of Cuvier’s 
denial, now more than a quarter of a century old. The subsequent 
discoveiy of fossil simim, equally unforeseen by the great naturalist, 
in Europe, Asia, and America, has put a new face on tlie matter : 
“In fact,” wrote Morton in ISol,** “I consider geology' to have 
already decided this question in the affirmative.” So does Prof. 
Agassiz.®* 

Ifow, either fossil remains of man have been discovered, or they 
have not 

Archseology no longer permitting us to trammel human antiquity 
hj my chronological limits, — having, to speak outright, before my 
eyes neither fear of an imaginary date of “ creation,” nor of a hypo- 
thetical “deluge” — ^ I approach this inquiry with indifference as to 
the result, so long as errora may be exploded, or trutli elicited: and, to 
begin, it strikes me that here again, as above argued in regard to 
“ species,” much ink might have been spared by proviou.sly settling 
the sigrrification of the term “fossil.” I know““ the alleged criteria 
by which really fossilized bones are determined ; and liaye inspected, 
often, palreontological. collections of all epoehas in Paris, London, 
and at our Philadelphian Academy of Natural Sciences. On every 
side I read and hear doubts expressed as to whether /ossr'Z man exists; 
yet, wlien opening standard geological works,®” I encounter, re- 
peatedly, “focsil human skeleton ” in the same breath with “fossil 
monkeys;” and tlien ascertain elsewhere (ubi supra) that the latter 

' * Paul db .RImusat, Deux 1 Oct. 1854, p. 205 B’EiCiiTiiAL, Bulkiin 

de fa Smifk^de Am6Q 1855, Jan. anti Feb., p. 59 :— Maury, Frangak, 

U Aont, 1854; p. 741; Eigollut, Memoire mr Imtrumenis en SUex, &c., .timiens, 8vo, 
1,854; pp. 19, 'SO. 

ss® Types of Mankind^ p. 320 Morton’s ineJ* MSS.” : — Hamilton Smith, Fat, Mist, 
of the human Spedes, pp. 99-102. 

sw Op. eiL, p. 352. ^ Op, eit., p. 840. 

« Peirifactimp md their Tmehmps^ Britlsli Museum, London, 12mo, 1851 ; pp. 

461 , 488 Ibid., Wondm of Geology, London, 12mo, Oth etl, 1848 ; I, pp. 86-00, 258-9 
Medah of Greatim, London, 12mo, 1844; pp. 861-8 : — Maetin, Natural History of 
Mammiferom Animak, Man md Monkeys, London, 8vo, 1841; pp, 832-6, 854-7. Sir 
Charles Lyell {Prmtpks of Geology, London, 8lb ed., 1850; pp. 142, 734), however, mokes 
clear distinctions between ‘*Guadaloupe skeletons” and ‘‘fossil monkeys.” 
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are found in Europe back to the tertiary deposits, — one feels inclined 
to ask, bow a single adjective comes to designate two osseous states 
denied to be identical? n’y plus que les Anglais, ou Tecole de 
Lohdres,” says Boue,^®^ ^^ qui s’ecartent souvent du langage clas- 
sique. Coinnie on juge Teducation d’un individu par son parler, de 
Bifenie on peat ^tre tente de prendre le style du geologue comine 
tbermometi’e de son savoir.” 

It is,- indeed, tbrougb popular currency of a word wbicb, used 
exoterically when talking with theologers, implies that man is recent^ 
in the biblical sense ; or, when esotericatly employed among scientific 
men, means that man is very ancient in ethnological, alluvial, botani- 
cal, and other senses, — ^that the real question of human antiquity upon 
earth has been obfuscated. 

Thus, eveiy one knows that the presence of ‘^animal matter, and 
all their phosphate of lime” (Lyeli) in the Guadaloupe skeletons at 
the British Museum, no less than in the G-alerie d' AntJiropologie of the 
Museum at Paris, combine with other data to invalidate their anti- 
quity ; but, on the other hand, the presence of animal matter — even 
to *^the marrow itself — sometimes preserved in the state of a fatty 
substance, burning wdth a light flame” — does not the more bring 
the Irish fossil elk (JElaphus hiher^iieus) within the limits of chrono- 
logy, nor make the liuman body, bones, and implements, found with 
this extinct quadruped, the less ancient. 

As a contemporary^® with mastodons, mammoths, and Carnivora 
of the eaves and ossuaries in the ascending scale of time, and with 
man in the descending, this Irish fossil stag links the elder and the 
old stages of the mammiferous series, amid which mankind possess 
a place, uncertain as to epoch, but certain as to fact.®® 

Hor is this fossil Hibernian stag (or elky which, Hamilton Smith 
says, lived as late as the 8th century), the only instance of the extinc- 
tion of “ genera ” and species ” since man has occupied our chiliad- 
tinies-transforming planet. I refer not to Mephas prirntgenius^ or to 
rhinoceros tichorinus; neither to ursus or eanis spelmns^ nor to hos pris- 
and many other genera®^ among which human remains 
occur : if their coetaneousness is recognized by some, it is contested 
by others ; so here the cases may be left open : but such examples as 


^ Voyage Geolog., 1, p,. 419 : — Ainsworth, in Assyria, &c., London, 8vo, 1838; 

:'.p. 12;. : 

^ Op. cif. : — Mantetj/s Address io the Archmotogical Institute at Oxford, ISSO- 
^ Alfred Maory, Des Ossemens Uumains et des Ouvrages de main d^Hommes enfouis dan^ 
les roches ei les couches de la ierre, pour servir d. eclairer les rapports de V ArcMologit.et la GSo- 
logie, Paris, 8vo, 1852; pp. 34-40. 

^ See what Dr. Meigs has quoted from a late paper by Mr. Denny {supra, p. 280), 
Hamilton op, pit., pp. 95-6. 

'S2 ^ 
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0 y the most rigorous opponents of man’s antiquity — ^Elie de Beau- 
mont, Buekkndj Brogniart, Lyell, Owen, and other illustrious pale- 
ontologists — are , accepted. Since Eoman days, hm longifnmR no 
longer roams the British isles; even if hoB aurochs may yet have 
escaped the yager’s bullet in Lithuanian thickets., Man and the 
moa {dinornk giganteus) were formerly at war in ^Tew Zealand : the 
dodo vanished, during the 16th century, from ■ Tristan d’Aciinha ; 
leaving but a skull and a foot (if memory serves) to authenticate its 
portrait in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. So too has tl e 
dronte expired at the Mauritius. Of the cpimrnis we know ' not 
whether living natives of Madagascar— that unaceountahle island to 
which, Comrnersan (Bougainville’s naturalist) happily says, Kature, 
seems to have withdrawn, as to a sanctuary, therein to work upon, 
other models than those' which she had mastered elsewhere ’’—still 
feast on its colossal, eggs. And, taking again our oldest, historical 
country, and the one with which I happen to be somewhat ac- 
quaiiiled, where, in Egypt, is now the ibis reUgiosa,^^ of yore as coinmon 
as Oninea-heiis with us ? ■ 'Who but an unconquerable botanist, amid 
the fens of Menzaleh, could point out the cyperus papyrus ; or mj 
where along the Lower Ifile discover an indigenous /aJa Mgypti- 
acaf Yet the former was once the main instrument of Pharaonic 
civilization ; "being with the latter, the primitive nutriment of man,” 
and symbolizing “the first origin of things.”^ Six hundred years 
have passed since Ahd-el-Lateef deplored the extinction of the little 
clump of sacred perscas languishing then at Slioobra-slkbieh. "Where, 
before his day, there had been thousands, now curiosity doubts over 
but one sample — in my time, withering in' the garden of the Greek 
patriarch at Cairo. ■ , Emblem of Thoth, minister of Osiris, guardian 
of tbe plummet in the mystical scales of Amenthi, the eynocephalus 
hamadrym, if sti'll an unruly denizen of Ahyssiiiia, Arabia, and Per- 
sia, no more steals in Egypttlie sycamore fig hippopotami have fled 
up to Dongola ; and wary crocodiles are not shot at lower down than 
the tomb of Moorad-bey, last of the brave, at Glrge. Like the wolf 
in England, or his dog in Erin, one genus is extinct ; the other all but 
so : or else, as witbin the territories of our vast Eepublic — compared 
to which “the domains of the House of Hapsburg are but a patch 
on the earth’s surface”— the native rattlesnake flees before the im- 
ported hog, the bison disappears before the face of starving Indians ; 

^ During 15 years of a sportsman’s life in Egypt, I never saw one alive. My old friend 
Mr. Harris has latterly been more fortCinate. Cf. Proceedings of the Acad, of Nat. Sciences, 

Philadelphia, 1860. 

293 Hkkodotus, ii. 92 :-^Honus A*»ollo, i. 30: — Gliddon, Olia JEgypHaca, p. 69. 

29i Rosellini, MommmiL for the plates, 295 Wkbstee to Hulzeman, 1851. 
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and tliese la^ relics of succumbing savagism are melting away 
■before W'hiskey, Bowie-kniveSj and Colt-revolvers ; so parallelj, in 
many branches — ^botanical, zoological, and human— of Natural His- 
tory, the Author of Hature, within historical recollection, has ever 
vindicated her eternal and relentless law of formation, generation, 
dissolution.”^ 

The tableau of osseous and industrial vestiges of himanes met with 
over the world, supplied by Marcel de Serres,^® brings down fossil 
discovery to some twenty 3^ears ago. Much of what has been done 
since, particularly in America, is summed up hj^ our collaborator 
Usher. My comments, therefore, may be restricted, after indicating 
fresher materials, to these and some few amongst the elder facts. 
Nomenclature, as above shown, being passably vague, it be 
well to come 'to an understanding with the reader upon the senses 
of some words in our terminology ; taking M. de Serres for our 
giiide.^®® 

These (geological) formations having, then, been wrougbt by 
phenomena of an order totally’ different from the tertiary, one must 
necessarily designate, under a particular name, those organic remains 
found in them. At first, it had been proposed to give to these debris 
the name of sub-fossils, so as thereby to indicate their newness, rela- 
tively to the true fossils. Preferable it has, notwithstanding, seemed 
to us, to designate them under the term of humatiles a denomi- 
nation derived from the Latin word Jtumahis, of which the meaning 
is nearly the same as that of fossilis ; with this difference, that the 
former expi’csses the idea of a body buried in an accidental rather 
than in a natural manner.” 

It must be allowed that the last sentence somewhat' establishes 
“a distinction without a difference;” but I presume M. Serres to 


E. Payne Knight, Inquiry into the Symbolic Language of Ancient Art <tnd Mythology^ 
London, 8vo , 1818; pp. 25, 107, 112, 180-1, 190, &c.: — ^but especially in of the 

Remains of the Worship of Friapus, lately existing at Iscrmia, Naples; in *Hwo Letters to Sir 
Jos. Bankes and Sir Wm. Hamilton, London, 4to., 1786; pp. 107-22. 

297 Essai sur les Cavernes (supra, note 162), pp. 194-7. 

298 Op, cit., p. 216: — see tables illustrative of the chemical composition of kwimtile and 
of fossil bones, p. 93. 

299 Ogilvie, Imperial Dictionary^ English, technological and scientific, Glasgow, 4to, 1853; 
I., pp. 944-6: — {Humus, soil) “ Humus, a term synonymous with mould’’' — Hum.\te: a 
compound formed by the union of humus with a salifiable basis. The humus of soils is 
considered to unite chiefly with ammonia, forming a Aw/aa/c of that substance.” — p- 790, 
(Fossil, fossilis, from fodio, fossus, to dig,) *<more commonly the petrified forms of plants 
and animals, which occur in the strata that compose the surfiicc of our globe” — 11. , p. 286, 
“ Organic remains?.” I have not met, however, with the form humatile" in works written 
in our language. 
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iiBclerstanfl, by acckhnial^ distiirbaBces of a more recent and local 
cliaractcTj sncli as earthquakes, volcanoes, ruptures of motintaiii 
barriers, terrestrial subsidences, inundations of rivers, ka , ; and by 
natural^ those earlier commotions, cataclysms, and disruptioiiai, 
known in geological history. Klce"'^ remarks — ^‘Oiie would con- 
ceive a false idea of fosBils, if it were thought that they were 
always remains of organic bodies, of petrified animals or vege- 
tables. A fiissil is ofteiicst nothing more than the mineral filling the 
space originally oempied by an organic hody^ vegetable or mineral, of 
which the hard parts have been successively penetrated and replaced by 
mineral substances. Sometimes tliis suhstitutioii is made with such 
precision, that these last have altogether taken the atructu're and , 
form of the parts annihilated; which has given to the mineral a 
Btriki ng resemblance to the organic body destroyed/' 

In the following observations, however, by tlie term ‘^fossir’ are 
Tneant only sncli hones as those truly fossilized; ex, gr., those of the 
megalosaurm, palmotherium, megahnyx, iguanodon, &e., &c. By “ hu- 
matilef ’ wo understand bones which, not having heen subjected to 
those conditions that ineommensurable periods of geological time 
have alone supplied, are necessarily more recent — containing more 
or less animal matter, phosphate of lime, and so forth; according to 
their own relative ages, various ingredients, and several gradations 
of condition. With petrifiictions,” of course we have nothing to 
do ; because they are of all epochs ^ — fossil as well m kumatik— mid 
can be made in stalactite ' eaves, such as those of Derbyshire or of ' 
Kentucky ; or manufactured by chemical procedures at any moment ; 
not to speak of the lost art of tlie Florentine, Sogato.*^ 

With this definition, let the query h(i repeated — Are human fossil 
remains extant ? 

I have not yet seen Prof. Agassiz's Floridian jaws and portions 
of a foot;” but, so far as literary or. onil instruction extends, I can 
find but one human fossil Our Philadelphia Academy of Katural 
Sciences is its ] possessor, viz., Dr. Diekeson’e ‘trouvaille” of tlie 
fragment of a |H‘ivis at Katehez. Dr. ITsher-^® pleads for its antlien- 
ticity as afimil; which condition neitlier human art, nor any proce^^j^ 
short of Nature’s geological periods, can, ’tis said, fabricate. Sir 
Charles Lyell, acknowledging the bone itself to be a fossil, suggests 
that this same os innominatum may have fallen down, from a recent 

Le Deluge, ConsideTatiom gSokgiques it hutoriques su^r les demurs cataclysms du Globe, 
Fans, ISmo., 1847. 

Haelah’s translation of Gaknai»*s Eisiory of Embalming, Philadelphia, 8yo., 1840; 
::p. 255. . 

0/ p;p, 844, 5^ 
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Indian grave-yard, among anterior fossilized relics of extinct genera 
discovered with it, — - some of wMcli, together with the human fossil, 
may at any time be beheld in the first case of veitebrated remains 
in the lower room of the museum of our Academy. “ Componere 
lites,” iu matters of science, or for the increase of knowledge, wherein 
agitation really becomes the life and soul of progress, is a thing repug- 
nant to my instincts. It remains {comtat)^ therefore, that there is 
but one humah fossil bone in the world ; and that the causes of its 
fossilification, not its fossilized state, are disputed. 

This, thus far unique, instance eliminated from the argument — all 
human remains hitherto discovered in alluvials, caverns, or osseous 
strata, are humatile; and so are Lund’s callithrix primcevm and 
protopithecu%^ with other past simiadse found in South America, of 
which the genus is not merely identical wuth the simise platyrhinee 
belonging to this continent, and wholly w'anting elsewhere, but, 
what is extremely noteworthy, their ‘^species” is very nearly the 
same^ as that of each of their succedaneums skipping about Bra- 
zilian forests at the present hour. There is a solidarity, a homo- 
geneity here, of circumstances between monkeys and man, not to 
be contemptuously overlooked. 

Thus much established, is it, I would ask, through mere fortui- 
tous accident that the Giiadaloupe human skeletons, equally huma- 
tile with Lund’s American nmimj should, by Mantell,^ be assimi- 
lated to the Peruvian, or Carib, indigenous races of America, seeing 
that they present similar craniological development?” or that 
Moultrie, finds in the skull of one of them, brought by M. L’He- 
miiiier to Charleston, S. C., all the characteristics which mark 
the American race in general?” Must we attribute, as Bunsen has 
it, to ‘Hhe devil, or his pulchinello, accident,”^ a coincidence, that, 
in the same deposits with humatile American simise^ Lund should 
discover skulls of humatile American man;^’' difiering in nothing 
from the acknowledged type?” Or, finally, is mere chance the 
cause that, on this continent, by naturalists now recognized to he 
the oldest in age, if among the newest in name, there should be 

“ Referable to four modifications of the existing types of quadrumana” — says 
Mantell ( Wonders of Geology^ ubi supra, I, pp. 258-9). 

^ Op. tiL, I, pp. 86-90. 

>l0KT0N, Physical type of the American Indians. 

Philosophy of Universal History, (supra, note 16) I, p. 4. 

Morton, {lyp^e of Mankind, pp. 293, 350), Proceedings Acad. Nat. Soc., 1844: — 
Lund himself {Leitre d M. Rafn, 28 Mars, 1844 — apud Klee, Le Deluge, p. 328) says— 

La race d’honimes qui a v4cu dans cette parti© du monde, dans son antiquity la plus 
r^ul^e, 4tait, quant ^ son type gdn^ral, la meme qni riiabitait an temps de sa d^couTei't© 
par les Europ4ens.” 
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foHiidj IB addition to ManteH’s and Monltrie’s hiimatile Caiits or 
Peravians, as well as to Land’s linmatile Brazilian craiiia, 1st — 
Meigs's litimatile Soiitli- American Immaii bones 2d — Agassiz’s 
Floridian “fossil remains” of linnian jaws and foot, embedded in a 
CQnglom crate at least “10,000 years” old;^ and 3d — Bickesoii’s/oml 
fragment of a buniaii pelvis ; unique, as such, in the world ? 

' It is true that, except in the above chronological estimate of Prof. 
Agassiz (which falls very far below the geological realities of corah 
formed Florida), the antiquity of these specimens eludes measure- 
ment; but, the continent of America is older than that of Europe, 
where Chev. Bunsen (ubi supra) insists upon more than 20,000 years 
since the advent of a single human pair upon earth. It is, likewise, 
infinitely more ancient than the hfilotic alluvials of Egypt; where, 
as before shown, our nmmimenU go back, at the lowest figures (Illd 
dynasty), some 58 centuries; without yielding any chronological 
boundary to anterior human oceupaiiey. Hence, upon these pre- 
mises, there exists no arithmetical limit to human existence in 
America ; while it is a remarkable feature among the circumstances, 
that, here, humatilc men and humatile simim occupy the same 
ooetaneous “platform” — the former always Jndeaws, the latter ever 
platgrhinm ; both being, as to their “province of creation,” Ameri- 
cans, and American only^ — neither types having yet turned up else- 
where. And, in tliis comparison of simple facts, nothing has been 
said about the possible antiquity of the “mounds of the West; 
nor in respect to those antique monuments, concerning which the 
same qualified explorer is clearing away mystifications,' in Central 
America. Being modem, in comparison with pateontological sub- 
jects, the latter may be touched upon in a subsequent place. 

Such, in brief, is the antiquarian state of matters on the cis- At- 
lantic side. As successor in various geological phenomena, Europe 
beckons for some trans- Atlantic inquiries. 

Pictet, after giving a succinct account of researches upon fossil- 
ized human bones, concludes ; 

“ 1st Man did not establish himself in Europe at the commence- 
ment of the diluvian epoch, &c. * * * 

2d. Some migrations probably took place during the course of 
this diluvian period. The fimt men who penetrated into Europe per- 

^ Now in tlie Acad, Nat Soc. -rCf. Meigs, Aecmni &f some human honesy &c. Trans* 

Amer, PMios* Soc.y Fliiladelphia, 1830 j III, pp. 286-9L 

^ Types of 3fankindy p. 862. 

SI® Sqgiee, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley; 1848, 4to, pp. 304-306 r Types 

of Mankind^ pp. 287-8. 

SI* Traits de FalSonioloyie^ Paris, 8to, 2d edition, 1863 ; pp. 146-54, 154. 
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I liaps still saw the cavern-bears, the elephants, and the contempora- 

! neons (animal) population. Some among them were victims of the 

I same inundations.’' 

j Ten years of reflection upon newer evidences had led this judi- 

■ cions palaeontologist to consider the coetaneousness of mankind, in 

I Europe, with some extinct genei'a of mamrnifers {ursus spelwus^ &c.), 

i less improbable than when be first published in 1844. 

I ‘‘Nevertheless,” with Maury, ‘‘let us not hasten to conclude. 

{ The study of ethnology tends to make us think that, at first, the 

I human race was very sparsely sown upon the globe. Its numerical 

strength has not ceased to increase from the most ancient historical 
times; whilst, for many animal races, the progression has been in- 
verse. At the time when civilization was yet unborn, when, con*- 
strained to live by the chase and by fishing, man wandered as does 
I still the North American Indian, or the indigenous native of Aus- 

tralia, a tliousand destructive causes tended towards his destruction, 
and the difiiculty of subsisting rendered increase of population very 
slow. [The great development of population begins but with the 
I domestication of herbivorous animals^^’-^ and the culture of cereals.] 

If the first infancy of humanity, which was of very many thousands 
of years, corresponds to the tertiai’y period, there can then have ex- 
isted but a very restricted number of tribes, spread over perhaps those 
parts of Asia which the geologist has not sufficiently explored. ^ ^ ^ 
Let us here remember tlmt geologists comprise, under the name of 
tertiary^ all the layers {couches) which have been deposited since the 
last secondary formation, that of the chalk. The tertiary systems 
serve, in consequence, as points of junction between the present 
animal kingdom and the animal kingdom past. For, the most 
ancient eocene deposits contain remains but of a little number of 
secondary species, and these species comprise a great -number of 
genera still existing, associated with particular types.” 

I In confirmation ^of which we piuy refer to M. de Serres’s remark,®^* 

^ that our domestic animals scarcely exist at all in tertiary deposits, 

although they aboui i in the later cave and diluvial; wherein, being 
found with human emains, it seems probable that man had already 
reduced some of them to domesticity. So, again, in the caverns of 
Gard, there are two distinct epochs of humatile man ; first, the lower 


*12 Op. cit (supra, note 289), pp. 42, 40; — ••Leonhaud (apud Klee, Deluge, pp. 323-6), 
sustains the coetaneousness of man with extinct genera of animals in European caverns, 
with several examples. 

*1* See also my remarks on the evidences of early domestication of Egyptian animals, in 
Tgpes of Mankind, 

SI* Op, dl. (supra, note 132), pp. 61-2, 149. ; 
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stratum^ wlien he appears to have been a comrade of the extinct 
ursm siibsequentljj the upper, when he was contempo- 

rary with present living genera. 

We come now to fresh corroborations of Boucher de Perthes’s dis- 
coveries of human industrial remains in French diluvial drift, cited 
by Uslicr.^^''^ They were considered sufficiently important by the 
Aeademie des Seienees to warrant Dr. Rigollof s nomination as corres- 
pondent of the Institute. Pnhappil}-, this took place on the 4th of 
January, 1855, the day of Ins demise : but his work sunnves.''^^® In 
company with M. Buteux, Member of the French Geological Societ}', 
and M. E. Hebert, Professor of Geology at the superior normal 
school of Paris, Dr. Rigollot explored tlie new excavations at St. 
Aehcul and Bt. Roch; — the former contributing a ^‘E'ote siir les ter- 
rains au Slid d’Amiens,'’ wherein he says — ‘‘ Tlie banks of silex and 
of soil which cover them [tliese remains] are considered as diluvian 
by nearly all geologists; but, according to eminent savans, the authors 
of the geological nuip of France, they form part of medium or upper 
tertiary lands.”^^’ 

“Thus it is well established,’’ adds Rigollot,^^® “and I repeat it, 
the oljjects which we are going to describe, are found neither in the 
argllo-sandy mud (Umon), or brick-earth that forms the upper 
stratum ; nor in tlie intermediary beds of clay more or less pure, of 
sands and small pebbles, of which a precise notion may be had from 
the detailed sections joined to this memoir; but they are met witli, 
exdusivelgy in the true dilupium; that is to say, in the deposit which 
eontains the remains of animal species of the epoch that immedi- 
ately preceded the eataelysm through wliich they were- destroyed. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt in this respect,” These organic 
remains consist of snceinea amphibia^ helix rofundatay elephas primige- 
rkimceros tichormiis, cervus sommensiSj bos priscus^ equus (smaller 
than tlie common horse), eatillus Ouvieri, and eardium hippopeum* 
Among these, some 400 industrial relies were found, during six 
montlis — in majority of silex, wrought in the same style with singu- 
lar skill — some apparently hatchets, others poniards, knives, trian- 
gular cones; besides little perforated globes, seemingly beads for 
ne(‘k laces and braeclcts, generally of calcareous stone, rarely of flint. 
Finally, these vestiges of primordial hiinlanity were unaceompanied 
by any ix3maiiis of pottery, or other manufactures of Gaulish later 
times and art. 


T^/pes of Mankind, pp, 

Rigollot, MSmoire sur des Instrummts en Silex irouvSs d St, Achetil, prls d^Amiem, et 
tonsideres sous les rapports et arcMohffi^uef Amiens, 8vo., 1854; with 7 plutes. 

Oi?. pp/S2-8. ■ Op. cit., p. U, find passim. 
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Until sucli well-attested facts ^be oveidhrown (how, it yet cannot 
be conceived), science must accept the existence of mankind in Eu- 
rope during ages anterior to that cataclysm which rolled reliqiiise of 
their handicraft, together with bones of now-extinct genera, amidst 
the general tohu ve bohu of French diluvial drift 

Of what race were the men^^® whose manufactures were thus de- 
stroyed ? 

Certainly not Carihs, Peruvians, or Brazilians, we might answer a 
priori. The humatile vestiges of such belong exclusively to the 
American continent together wuth platyrhine simise of their com- 
mon zoological province. In the tertiary formations of Europe only 
fossil catarrhine monkeys are- found; of which, later species, now 
living, have receded into Asia and Africa. It would have been a 
violation of the usual homogeneity, well established,^^ between ex- 
tinct genera and those now alive upon each continent, were we to 
find types of humatile man incompatible, in craniological organism, 
with the existence of quadrumana in their midst. That is to say, 
monkeys in Asia and Africa now reside within the same zones (See 
Qhart of Monkeys further on) as the lower indigenous races of man- 
kind, — negroes, Hottentots, Andamaues, and various inferior Hindos- 
tanic and Malayan grades : and one might reason (d priori always) 
that, in primordial Europe, as was the ease in primordial America, 
and as are the analogous conditions of present Africa and Asia, fos- 
sil remains of quadrumana should, in some degree, harmonize with 
a low’er type of humatile bimanes than those now living there, since 
their precursors, the monkeys, have abandoned the European conti- 
nent. 

My valued friend Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie (translator of 
tepsius’s Letters from Egypt, and author of many works), to whose 
extensive range of literary knowledge I have been often indebted for 
information, read me some passages of a late German work.'*^^ 
Among them is this remark — ^Mn 1883, there were actually found 
in the caverns of Engis and Engihoul, near Liege (Liittich), in the 
limestone rock, even human bones and crania, which indeed belonged 
to the race.” 

Supposing no exaggeration, or error, in this strange circumstance, 
it would be analogous to the now-altered geographical distribution 

*** Observe the language of Prof. Agassiz {ivjyra, “Prefatory Remarks”). 

820 Of the remarks of Be Strzelecki (Phya. Description of S. Wales and Van Diemen's 
Landf 1845) on the organic remains of New Holland, or Australia, yielding only fossils 
of Marsupials, and other animals peculiar to that zoological province. 

^ Mfhnoloyie, Anlhropoloffie, und Staats-Philosophie ; Ester thiel, ** Anthropognosie,'*’ Mar- 
burg, 1861 ; p. 40:— referring to Schmerling’s Reckerckes for authority. 
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of negro-races and the monkej-tribes ; neither of which have inha- 
bited Europe since her history dawns, but both being now-a-days 
fellow-residents, from incalculable 'ages, in Africa. 

That the human crania refen^ed to must offer some singularly 
prognathous features, is evident from the following comments of 
Marcel de Serres :^ 

^^The (human) heads discovered in divers localities of Germany 
(in caves, or in ancient diluvial deposits) have nothing in common 
with those of the present inhabitants of this country. Their con- 
formation is remarkable, in that it offers a considerable iattening 
of the forehead, similar to that which exists among all savages who 
have adopted the custom of compressing this part of the head. 
Thus, certain of these skulls, and for instance those found in the 
environs of Baden in Austria, presented strong analogies with those 
of African or negro races ; at the same time that those from the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube offered some great resemblances 
with the crania of Caribs or with those of the ancient inhabitants 
of Chili and reni.’' Those at Liege approach the Ethiopian type. 
It suffices, in order to convince one’s self of this, to remark the frontal 
region of their cranium, which is triangular, and not semi-circular 
as it is in the Caucasian race. Thus, according to these facts, the 
transportation of the numerous debris of animals observed in these 
subterranean cavities, must have been contemporaneous with the 
existence of this principal variety of mankind, which had not before 
been encountered anywhere at the humaiile stage.’^ 

These events [the filling up of caverns with remains of extinct 
and living genera] are so recent, that, according to the observations 
of M. Schmerling, one meets, in the caves of Belgium, with human 
remains of the Ethiopian race, mixed and confounded with debjns of 
animals whose races seem to be altogether lost. (This observation 
confirms, otherwise, that made by M. Boue, in the environs of Ba- 
den, in Austria. This naturalist there discovered, in the diluvial 
deposits, human crania which ofiered the greatest analogies with 
those of African or negro, races). Thus, at the epoch of the filling 
up of these caverns, not only did man exist, but some great varieties 
of the human species must already have been produced. 

Perhaps those 'ivho reject the unity of the human species may 
wish to invoke this fact in favor of their system ; because it seems to 
prove that the difierent races of our species remount to the very high- 
est antiquity. But, whilst admitting this conclusion to he exact, one 
must not leave out of sight that the question of the unity of the 


Op. «/., (s^pra, note 1S2) p. 223. 
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human genus depends, Before all, upon the sense that is attached to 
the word, ■ 

The latest account of verifications' is that of M. Victor Motschoul- 
who visited Liege, where, at the Universitj, Prof. Spring 
showed him these hunian pateontologieal relics, described previously 
by Schmerling. They had been discovered in the caves of GoufFon- 
taines and of Ghauquiere, in the neighborhood of Liege and Angers. 

“ They are composed of difterent pieces of the skull, of teeth and 
hands of man mingled -with remains of the ursus spelmus, some 
pieces of hyena^ of large fdu^ of %tag^ Jiorse^ &c. The pieces of human 
skull show that the forehead was very short and much ioeiined; 
which, according to Gall’s phrenology, would make one suppose an 
individual and a race such as middle Europe never had, at least since 
historical times. On this occasion, M. Spring observed to me that 
the discovery of Schmeiding was not isolated ; and .that subsequently, 
he himself had found many more analogous pieces in a cavern situ- 
ate between UlTamnr and Dijon. This cave is called le t7'ou ChauvaUy 
and is found at 200 feet above tlie surface of the water of the Meuse, 
in calcareous rock. The bottom presents an enormous heap of bones 
of large ruminants, carnivora, and of man, in a limestone softened 
by infiltration. In the earth, all these objects are soft and extremely 
friable ; they are compressible and break very easily ; but exposed to 
the air they soon harden, and present a complete calcareous petrifac- 
tion. It seems that this cavern contains a great number ; and with 
minute and regular researches, one would certainly get out of it 
human crania and perfect skeletons. The samples which I saw, at 
M. Spring’s, present t\vo upper parts of a skull, jaws with teeth, and 
several bones of hands and legs. One of these skulls, acaording to 
the opinion of this savant, seems to have belonged to a child of seven 
years, and the other ‘to one of twelve. The form of these crania 
approaches more that of negroes, and not at all to present European 
races. The lower jaw is squarer and broader, the inferior edge more 
rounded, and not salient as in dur European races: the occipital hone 
is higher ; the lateral sides of the skull much more flattened and more 
compressed than in any of those of our living races. In the same 
paUcontological formation are found a flint hatchet and a few arrow- 
heads,” &c. 

The latter circumstance, but for subsequent discoveries of Boucher, 
Bigollot, and the Abbeville-geologists, might have been adduced in 
order to lessen the antiquity of these humatile remains ; hut being 

523 Exlrait du BulMin de la SociStS ImplriaU des N'aturalUtes de Moscou, Tome xxir. 1851 ; — 
Letter to the Secretary, dated “Lifege, ce IG Fevrier, 1851 pp. 82-4. I owe communi- 
cation of this pamphlet to my friend Dr. John Leconte, of our Acad. Nat. Sci. Philada. 
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aim exhiiiiaed from tlie diluYial drift, rude flint instruments .are no 
longer criteria for depressing the age of .bones found with tlieni. 
Primordial man w,as everywhere ,a hunter: his teeth and stomach 
are those of an omnivorous genus : Ms instincts still continue to be 
essentially bellicose. 

This is confirmed, whilst I am writing, by the following interest- 
ing account of proceedings among men of science in England — which 
is inserted as received : . - 

“A paper has also been read, in this section, by Mr. Vivian, of 
Torquay, on “the earliest traces of human remains in Kent’s Cavern, 
especially flitit-knives and arrow-heads, beneath the stalagmitic 
floor.” The peculiar interest of this subject consisted in its being 
the link between geology and antiquities; and the certainty aiforded, 
by the condition in which the remains are found, of their relative 
age, — the successive deposits being sealed up in $itu by the droppings 
of carbonate of lime, which assume the form of stalagmite. The 
sources from which the statements in the paper were obtained, were 
principally the original manuscript memoir of the late Eev. J. 
M’Enery, F. 6. S., which is deplored by Professor Owen, in bis 
Mssil Mammalia, and by other writers, as lost to science ; but which has 
been recovered by Mr, Vivian, and was produced before the section : 
also the report of the sub-eouimittee of the Torquay Katural Society, 
and his own researches, 

“We have not space for the interesting statements contained in 
the paper, or the extracts which were read from the manuscript, 
beyond the following brief summary of Mr. Vivian’s conclusions, 
which were mainly in accordance with those of Mr. M’Enery. The 
cavern is situated beneath a hill, about a -mile from Torquay and 
Babbecombe, extending to a circuit of about 700 yards. It was first 
oeeo|fied by the bear [umm spelwm) arid extinct hyena, the remains 
of which, the hones of elephants, rhinoceFos, deer, &c., upon which 
tliey preyed, were strewn upon the rocky floor. By some violent 
and tniiisitory convulsion, a vast amount of the soil of the surround- 
ing country was injected into the cavern, carrying with it the bones, 
and burying them in its inmost recesses. Immediately upon its 
subsidence, the cavern appears to have been occupied by human 
inhabitants, whose rude flint instruments are found upon* tiie mud 
beneath the stalagmite. A period then succeeded, during which the 
cavern w^as not inhabited until about half of the floor was deposited, 
when a streak containing burnt wood and the bones of the wild boar 
and badger was deposited; and again the cave was unoccupied, either 
by men or animals, — the roinaining portion of the stalagmite being, 
both above and below, pure and unstained by soil or any foreign 
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matter. Above the floor have been found remains of Celtic, early 
British and Roman remains, together with those of more modem 
date. Among the inscriptions 4s one of interest as connected with 
the landing of William HI. on the opposite side of the bay: ‘W. 
Hodges, of Ireland, 1688/ 

“ In the discussion which followed, and in which Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, the Secretary of the Ethnological Society, and others, took* 
part, the position of the flints beneath the stalagmite seemed to be 
admitted, although contrary to the generally received opinion of the 
most eminent geologists, — ^thus carrying back the first occupation 
of Devon to very high antiquity, hut not such as to he at variance with 
Scriptural chronology : [!] the deposit of stalagmite being shown to 
have been much more rapid at those periods when the cavern was not 
inhabitedj by the greater discharge of carbonic acid gas. Without 
attempting to affix with any certainty more than a relative date to 
these several points, or forming a Scriptural interpretation upon 
natural phenomena, which, as Bacon remarked, too often produces 
merely a false religion and a fantastic philosophy, Mr. Vivian sug- 
gested that there was reason for believing that the introduction of 
the mud was occasioned, not hy the comparatively tranquil MoBaie 
Deluge^ which spared the olive and allowed the ark to float without 
miraculous interposition, but by the greater convulsion alluded to in 
the first chapter [I presume this to be a misprint, for no Hebraist 
can find such coincidence in the Text] of Genesis, which destroyed 
the pre-existing races of animals — most of those in this cavern being 
of extinct species — and prepared the earth for man and his contem- 
poraiies.”^^^ 

There is yet another rather recent rumor of certain discoveries, 
reported by Professor Haniat, of human skulls mingled with osseous 
vestiges of the mammoth period,'^ in the Suabian Alps ; but I have 
not been able to obtain details. Nevertheless, whilst the antiquity 
of man in Europe begins to be borne out on all sides, it is to be 
regretted that these so-called negroid crania do not yet appear to 
have been scrutinized by special cranioscopists ; who would proba- 
bly detect, in their prognathous conformation, not Sb negro ty^pe, blit 
that of some races of man of lower intellect iial grade than occupy 
Europe at this day. In the scale of progression, monkeys should, 
in Europe also, have been precursors (as they were in America) of 
inferior races of mankind ; such as those we still encounter being 
confined within the same tropical zones now-a-days co-inhabited 
by the simiadce. 


^ London “Times,” Aug. 12, 1850 — Brit, aj oc. Adv. Seience. Cheltenham, Aug. 9, 
Proceedings of the German Stckntific Auocktitou ; held * 4 ’ 'biugen, 1854, 
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It was not, bowever, from ratiocination npoii sueh data, wbicli 
are later sequences of palseontological revelations obtained only 
since 1887, tbat the greatest champion of the unity of the human 
speeies’’ (at whose equivocar dictum trembling orthodoxy clutches 
like sinking mariners at their last plank) draws- his conclusion that 
our first parents were of the negro type ; indeed, logically speaking, 
that ‘‘Adam and Ive” mnst have appertained to that same “ bevy 
of black angels (caught) as they were winging their way to some 
island of purity and bliss here upon earth, and reduced from their 
heavenly state, by the most diabolical cruelties and oppressions, to 
one of degradation, miseiy, and servitude.”^ 

In 1818, Dr. Prichard wrote “If there be any truth in the 
above remarks, it must be concluded that the process of ITature in 
the human species is the trariBikiitation of the characteristics of the 
negro into those of the European, or the evolution of white varieties 
in black races of men. * * * This leads us to the inference that the 
primitive stock of men were negroes^ which has every appearance 
of truth. * ^ * On the whole, there are reasons which lead us to 
adopt the conclusion that the primitive stock of men were probably 
negroes ; and I know of no argument to be set on the other side.*' 
W regard to Prichard^s now-forgotten view”, that “the process 
of Ifature*’ is the “transmutation’' of species, nothing can be less 
historically founded. To the facts established in our former work,®® 
and others in this essay, I would here add the authority of the ablest 
polygenist, no less than one among eminent comparative anato 
mists of the Doctor’s time, viz,, Desmoulins “ The species of the 
: same genus, and with stronger reason those of different genera, are 
therefore unalterable throughout all those influences which hereto- 
fore were regarded as the ever-producing and ever-altering causes 
■ of them. It is, then, the permanence of type, under contrary 
INFLUENCES, which constitutes the species. That 'which is called 
‘varieties’ hears only upon differences of size and color: they are 
hut the accidental subdivisions of the species.” Confirming it by a 
later authority, Oourtet de ITsle,®*^^ who after citing, like Morton, 


®* Bledsoe, Liberty and Slavery, Philadelphia, 12mo, 1856 ; p. 54. Dr, Livingstone, 
hoirever, according to newspaper report, has since found such angelic negroes in the centre 
of Africa. “ Nous verrona.” 

Rescarchee into the Fhysml History of Man, London, 8vo, 1st ed., 1818; pp. 238-9. 
This curious chapter is expunged from all later ediUons of his works ; nor did the learned 
Doctor ever refer, in them, to his early theory I 

*39 Types of ManMnd, pp. 56, 81, 84, 465. 

*23 Histoire NaturelU des Races Humaines du nord-est de VEntope, de VAme horMe, et de 
V Af rig lie ausirale, Syo, 1B26; 

*90 Tableau Elhnoyraphique (supra, note 1 in Chap. 11), pp. 9-10, 67-76; PI. 26, 27, 31, 82. 



Ifottj and myself, tlie testimony of Egyptian monuments to prove 
that t^pes have not altered in 4000 years, continues: “These facts 
are, to my eyes, of the utmost importance, because they tend to fix 
the opinion of those who might be tempted to believe that races 
undergo, in the course of ages, such modifications as that the negro, 
for instance, might be derived from the white man. All inductions 
drawn from archseology give to this opinion the most splintering 
denial. The idea of the permanence of races is justified by all 
known facts. hTow, remarkable circumstance ! in order that one 
could admit the variability of types, it would require that, for three 
or four thousand years, if not a radical change in races, at least a 
tendency towards change^ should have been observed; whereas the 
facts, far from demonstrating any tendency of this kind, prove, on 
the contrary, that the races of to-day are perfectly identical with 
those of by-gone ages/' 

Discarding, therefore, as non-proven, such deduction as the exist- 
ence of negro races in early Europe, there are other cireiimstances 
which fixvor the probability that, even subsequently to hurnatile 
man, inferior types of humanity preceded the immigration into (or 
rather, •perhaps, inferential occupancy of) Scandinavia, Germany, 
Prance, Spain, and Italy, by high-caste Indo-Germanic races. See 
philological inductions of .Maury [supra^ p. 48]. 

I have read somewhere, though my note of the work is mislaid, 
that Prof. Petzius has met, in the peat-bogs and oldest sepulchres of 
Northern Europe, with skeletons of a Mongolic or hyperborean (Lapp ?) 
type, of an age anterior to the cairns and barrows w^herein he and 
Nilsson, recognize those of hraehy-l^ephalic and dolieho-kephalie 
yaces— these last being, to some extent, precursors of the historical 
Norsemen, Danes, Swedes, Jutes, Saxons, &c., scattered along the 
western Baltic coasts. 

De Gohineau,^^ notwithstanding some slight inadvertences due to 
velocity of thought and composition, joined to the use of the term 
“finnique" (Finnish) in senses which I fancy to be historically un- 
tenable,^ has certainly brought out some startling phenomena on the 
“ primitive populations of Europe." To his brilliant pages I must 
refer for sketches of early Thracians, Illyrians, Etruscans, Iberes, 
Galls, and Italiots. They are painted by a master-hand. 


Skandinavuka Bordens Urinuanare, &c., Christianstad, 4to, 1838; PI. I), pp. 1-13. 
In^galUe des Maces Humaines, Paris, 8vo, 1855 ; Ilf, passim, Chapters I-IY, and pp. 2, 
19, 28. 

As Uralians in geographical origin, no Finns could have been in primitive France. Cf. 
the authorities in Desmoulins, Maces Humaines, pp. 63-5, 154 ; — also, Klap^^oth, Tableaux^ 
p. 234. ' 
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Tlie upshot is, that, iu common with Gerard,®* another polygenist, 
progressive ethnology must, sooner or later, face the question, — 
whether primordial Europe was not inhabited by some indigenous 
Buropeam; long before-the historical advance, westwards (whence?), 
of those three groups of proximate races denominated Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Selavonian? De Brotonne®” had prepared us for the 
conjecture, that the above triple migration had overlapped, as it 
were, a pre-existent population. Kombst and Keith Johnston®® have 
beautifully illustrated the secondary formations of humanity in the 
British Isles; of which ’Wilson®*’ indicates much material for inqui- 
ries into the primary. Mr. Thomas Wright,*® and other distinguished 
antiquaries in England, by determining the cemeteries and artistic 
vestiges of the Anglo-Saxon period, facilitate our apprehension of 
other remains to these anterior or posterior ; while M. Alfred 
Maury® suggests, to national archaeologists, the true processes 
through which to recover and harmonize multitudinous fragments 
of some ante-historical races of France. 

Reasoning by analogy, it would (now that we are beginning to 
understand better some of the ancient superpositions of immigrant, 
or Allopbylian, races, in other continents, upon aboriginal popula- 
tions of the soil) become somewhat exceptional were Europe not to 
present exemplifications of that which, elsewhere, is rising to the 
dignity of a law. The Oagott, the Ooliberts of Bas-Poitou, the 
Chuatas of Majorca, the Marans of Auvergne, the Oueliers of the 
duchy of Bouillon, the Cacous of Paray, the Jews of Gevaudan, 
&c., w'hose prolonged existence, and sometimes whose historical 
derivation, are cliscussdd with so much erudition by Michel,*® prove, 
that all exmiw of such unstoried races of man are, as yet, neither 
obliterated nor fully enumerated ; even in the World’s most arehseo- 
logical ly-prepense community. 

Vain, at the same time, must be any effort to search for such 


IIMoim den Ratm Frimiiives de V’Europe, depuis Imr formaiion Jusqu^d kur rmcmire 
to# ' Brttxelles, 12mo, 1849; p. 389, 

^ FUiatiem et Migratiom 3es Peuplee^ Paris, Svo, 1837. 

^ Pkydml Atlasj new ed., Edinburgh, foi, 1855; PL 83, and pp. 109-110, 

.grapMc Map of Great Britain and Ireland.” ■ 

Archmohgy and Prekutoric Annals of Seoihndf Edinburgh, 8to, 1851 ; pp. 168-87, 
69,5-9. 

Anglo-Saxon (Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire), 

Liverpool, 8to, 1855; pp.- S'8-9. ■. 

^ Questions telaims 3 VEthnologie Andenne de la France, (Extrait de PAnnuaire de la 
Socidte Imp^iriale des Antiquaries de France pour 1852), Paris, 18mo, 1853; pp. 22, 40-1. 

Eisloire des Maces Maudites de la France et de VEspagne, Paris, 8vo, 1847 : 2 toIs. 
passim. See also Peichakd, iVai. HisL of Man, 1855; I, pp. 258-74; for other ** Abo- 
rigines.” ' 
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petty relics of lost nations in tlie terse nomenclature, or within the 
geographical area covered by, the Xth chaptea- 'of ffeneszs. STo 
ethnic indications, in this ancient chorograph, carry ns, northwards 
or westwards, beyond the coasts of the Euxine, Archipelago, and 
Mediteirranean, (not even oeeidentally as far as Italy ; except in the 
doubtful location of Tarshish, TdiSIS, — Tartessu s in Spain ? or 
Tarsus in Cilicia ? 'A document wliicli, at every explanatory gloss 
and ill its local tendency of sentiment, betrays Qhaldcean autliorsliip ; 
and whose utmost anticpiity of compilation cannot, witboiit violating 
exegetical rules, be fixed earlier than Assyria’s empire at the apogee 
of its might — being, I tbiiik, a sort of catalogue of Shalmaiiassar’s, 
or similar monarch’s, satrapies — would be rejected, at this cnliglit- 
ened day, as apocluyphal, did it exhibit phenomena foreign to its 
natural horizon of knowledge. ■ But it does not. Taking its first 
editorship at between the 7th and 10th centuries b.c., its principles 
of projection are in accordance with historical circumstances; which 
certainly were not Mosaic. 

^Mt is thus,” observes Courtet de ITsle,''*^® ^^tliat Moses could not 
have spoken of Turkish, Mongol, or Toungouse populations, which 
in Hs time were still concealed from view in the most oriental piwt 
of Asia. The Chinese, especially, constituted already a very ancient 
society, at the time to wliich tlie date of the Ilelmew books may be 
referred ; but, at no epoch whatever, do tlie traditions of Western 
Asia embrace events relating to the Chinese.” The same touclistone 
is applied by this skilful polygenist to the Coneans, liyperboreans, 
Americans and negroes; about whom he says — '^Mn the postority 
of Khain [which is merely Egypt] are particularly coniprivsed 

the indigenous populations of the southern part of the ancient woild: 
it is a swarthy {noirdtre) race, wdiich*it would be erroneons to com- 
pound with the negro type. Everything, in fact, attests that negroes 
are not contained in the genealogy of Moses.” 

If, by way of example, for ethnic Bupcr|>ositlons of higlier types 
over an autochthonous group of races, we appeal to Jlindostan, 
Prichard’s own chart, together with the posthumous edition of his 

Types of Jfankmd, pp. 477-0: — BAUKEit, Lares and Penates, Cilicia and its OovernoTs, 
London, 8to, 1853 ; pp. 210-11, The dctevmination of Tartessus, Tarshish wbonce apea 
[KophXm, 11 Kings, X, 22) were exporteil, cannot be decided through Zoology. De Blain- 
viLLE {Osteographie, pp. 28-49) considers the species to have been the Pitliecus ruher of 
Ethiopia: in wliich case Tarshish must have lain, like Ophir, doAvn the lied Sea. Gkrvais 
(Mammifiires, p. 76) prefer.^ the magot of Barbary; and removes the diffieulty I suggested 
{op, ciL 479) of “cocks and hens,” bj proposing osh'iches. Qiiathkmeek {Memoire sur U 
Pays d' Ophir „ Mem. de PA cad., Paris, 1845, pp. 362-75) thinks they per roquets. 

Tableau ethnographiqiie du Genre Humain, Paris, Svo, 1849; pp. 73-4, (>9. 

^ Six ethnographical Maps, with a sheet of Letterpress^ London, foL, 1843; Plate Isfc, 
“Asia,’/ Nos. 10, Aboriginal mountam-iribes of IndmP 
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last work ** furnislies many instances of smwiving aborigines. These 
have been more copiously and critically examined by Lieutenant- 
General Briggs/“ whose conclusions are the following : 

“1. That^the Hindus [i. e. the Aryian, or people’s immigra- 
tions] entered India from a foreign country, and that they found it 
pre-occupied by inhabitants. 

2. That by' slow degrees they possessed themselves of the whole 
of the soil, reducing to serfege those they could retain upon it. 

3. That they brought with them the Sanscrit language, a tongue 
different from that of the aborigines. 

4. That they introduced into the country municipal institutions. 

5. That the aborigines differ in every respect from the Hindus. 

6. Lastly; that the aborigines throughout India are derived from 
one common source." ■ 

Allowing this last conclusion to be coiTect, it becomes positive 
that the source of this aboriginal group of races in Hindostkn must 
be radically distinct from that of the later Sanscritic intruders,— 
whose earliest monumente, the Vedas, trace them backwards to 
Sogdiana, Baetriana and Persia, as their own primordial homesteads, 
wh'ero their characteristics seem to blend into races of the Arian 
group. Briggs enumerates, among extant indigenous tribes of 

India:— 


Th© Bmgki Ih Bengal, ■ 

■■ Tirkm in Tirlnit, 

« "Kolm in Kolywara aii*i Eolwan, 

■ » J/ato in Maltia and 

i)oMe« in Domapiir, &e. &c., 

, ' <« Min in Mirwani, / 

■ BhiU in Bliliwara and Bbilwan, 

« Mahm in 3Ialm RiL^tra (Maliratta), 
“ J/tnw in Mandesa, 

^ Gorid$ in 'Gondwara or Qondwana, 
Garrom in Bliagalpur, 

Bonihals in Cattack, 

■ in Gorakpnr, ■ 

«« Ohms in Ghazipnr, 


tke Dhmuhs in Bekar, 

■ “ Bkm in Sagor, 

«* 3fmm in Ambir, 

■ , Mammu in Telingaim, 

Medan in Bekhan, 
Cheruman in Malabar, 

** Ourumbm in Canara, 

‘■t in Travancore, 

** Marawas at the South, 

“ Kallars in TineYcllj, 
Phd/trw in Tanjore, 

“ Pallies in Arcot, 

Chemhu in Mysore, 
Ohemman of Telingana ; 


Natural Ilistonj of Man (supra, note 172,} I, pp. 248-57. 

Tivo lectures on the aboriginal race of India, as distinguished from the Sanscritic or Hindu 
Rnre-~-?u Asiatic Soe., London, 8to, 1852; pp. 6. — Compare A Sketch of Assam, with some 
account of the IliU Tribes, by an officer; liondon, 8to, 1847, pmdm, for many other abori- 
3 ine.s mi tlie eotffines of Tndo-China ; — and Hookek {nimalay an Journals, London, 8vo, 
1854; I, pp. 127-41), for the Lepchaskd,, and (11, pp. 14) for the Earrum-mos and others. 
For the afVuuties or diTergencies of Draoirian idioms in relation to other groups tif tongues, 
realvf will be unable to find'more masterly elucidations than in my friend M. Mauey^s 
; cr I, pp. 52-5, 74-0, 84, ante. 
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_l}esides tlie Kamiwars^ Yelmiwars^ Barki, Bondassi, BandipoU^ TalUar^ 
and otiiers. 

Tills arid catalogue of names indicates tlie number and variety of 
tliese seemingly-proximate races. With the exception of, here and 
there, more or less defective, sketches of a Garrow, a Tiida, a l^aga, 
a Siahpiish, a Bhot’iya, or a Cejdonese, I have seen no aiitlieiitie 
portraits of Hindostanic aborigines whence ideas about their several 
characteristics can be obtained. As for their crmiia^ “ce n’est pas le 
genre” among Angio-Iiidians to preserve, for science, those’ they cut 
off; such men as Hodgson of Hepaul, and Cunningliam of Ladak,^'^^^ 
being honorable exceptions, A succinct of aboriginal families 

of iTiankind known : to exist within the'^‘"East Indian . Realm ” of 
.Koologj, has been compiled from the latest sources, with his ; usual 
ability, by Maury. . Space restricts me to reiteration of the lament, 

, over the ethnological .siipineness of 'those who 'ought to hW scientific 
collectorships in India, implied in. his remarks: — ^^These indigenous 
tribes, of wlricb tlie dBris still wander in the northwvest of America, 
those .insular septs that naidgato.rs have.eneountered in Polynesia, 
Oceaniea, and Indian ..Archipelago— of ■ such, Asia even at this day 
yct offers us the pendants. ■ At an ancient epoch, wdiich it is im- 
.' possible rigorously to assigm, the centre and tlie so.utli of this part 
of tli.e wo.rhiwere iiihahited by those savage races that Hindoo civili- 
zation lias pushed away .before it, and wliich Chinese society has 
cfjected towuird the soiithem extremities of its ■ empii’e. It is. in the 
almost impenet.rable. defiles, which separate Ilindostan. from Thibet 
and from China, wdierein these disiiilierited populations’* have sought 
refuge. There they subsist still; and there they will continue to 
subsist until English colonization [as in the pending ease of the 
Santah^ 1855-0] shall have forever blotted them out from tbc soil. 
It is with races of men as wutli races of animals, wdiich Providence 
creates, and afrerwanls abandons to destruction/* * * Who can 
count how many races liavc already disappeared; wdiat po|)ulations, 
of which w^e ignore the history, the very existence, have cpiitted 
our glolie, wutlioiit leaving on it tlieir name, at least, for a trace I” 

Only since 1850, through Aniaud and Vayssiere,^^® have wui heard 
of the Akhdam (servants) of Soutliern Arabia; probably last degraded 
relics of tlie alioriginal Cushite, or Himyarite, stock ; to lie added to 

La4Cik^ physical, staiislical and historical, with notices of the surrounding countries, Loudon, 
8vo, 1854; pp. 285-312; Elates 10-11, 13-18, 22-2L- 

Les Fopulaiions Primitives du Nord de Vllindousiun — Extrait du Bulletin dc la Socieic de 
Oeographie; Laris, 1854; p, 39. 

“Les Akhddm de IW^aien, leur origine probable, letiirs moeurs” — Journal Asiaiigue, 
Pstris, April, 1850 ; pp. 380-2. • ■ 
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those more favorably known at Mareb and , Zliaffilr. as speakers of 
‘‘For Wie fadeB^ these AklKbirii differ iiiiicli from the Arab, 
who dwells alongside of them;, possessing,, on the,,eontraiy, the 
strongest resemblance- to the Abyssinians and the people of the 
Samhar [littoral Abyssinians. on the Eed Sea] ; who, according to M. 
LefOvrc (Fe?/. en Ab^*ss.\ ‘j)resent the greatest analogy with tlie 
Hindostanie raced These AkJidmn are pariahs, reputed ‘‘unclean” 
by tlie Arabs, who despise their four castes w^ith inveteracy. , The 
color of their skin is reddish, like the Hiniyarites (from dlmar^ red), 
and their congeners the Habesh; being entirely different to tlie 
lighter (*0111 pi exions of their lords, the' Semitic Arabs — ^altlioiigli 
botli types have, from immemorial time, resided in the same climate. 

But, amid illustrations that spring up on every side to fortify my 
argumcuit of aboriginal populations, I must refrain from further 
notice of more than one or two. 

M. D'Avexac, and other ethnologues wdio have studied Gmnelie 
traditions and Portuguese aeeouuts of the conquest of the Canary 
Isles, prove satisfactorily 'tliat, despite such furious ma.-ssacres, the 
women were saved in large numbers by the invaders. The result 
was naturally an amalgamation, between the female Guanclies and the 
Portuguese settlers, that still underlies the present population,®'*^— 
into which, importations from Africa have since copiously infiltrated 
Nigritian Mood of many varieties, How, the same combi nation of 
drcumstances oceuiTed in Cuba.®®^ 

Discovered by Colu.mbiis, on the 18th October, 1492, this Island, 
according to liis Journal, contained a somewhat civilized people, 
timid a!id simple, already possessors of the dog; who were “neitlier 
]>]£iek nor brown, but of tlie; color of Canary-islanders, with wo.men 
whiter still.” They lived in. great fear of the Caribs, from whom 
they differed in almost every.cliaracteristic;®-^® and seem to have been 
of the same family as the Ygnerm of Haiti, and other isles of the 

^ Ti^pes of Mmkhiff, pp. 489-02. The discoverer, my old friend and colleague in Egypt 
for many years, M. Fulgence Fresnel, is now no more. Bagdad, last spring, was the tomb 
of this enthusiastic orientalist, — in Arabic studies never surpassed. 

350 pjjg specimen of this mixed stock that I have .seen, was a so-called iniilatfo, 
exceedingly robust and intelligent, native of the Canaries, by name Narcisso; w’ho, in 1851, 
flourished at Bangor, Maine ; as my friend A. P, Bradbury, Esq., of that ilk, may remember. 
Narcisso’s red complexion and mu.scular vigor completely bore out the southern specimens 
of Dr. Kott (Types of Mankind, p. 374). 

Bertholet, Essai hisiorique sur Vth du Cuba, &c., et “Analyse de Fouvrage de Hamon 
de la .Sagra” — BuUdin de la SodetS de (d eoqraphk, July 1840; pp. 6, 12, 20-20. 

Gosse, Dtformaiions artifiehlles du Crtkne, Paris, 8vo, 185,0; pp. 102-5; citing Be 
Nav.^eette {Reladom des quatre Voyayes enirepris par Christophe Colomhe, Paris, 1828), and 
Fkeuinakd Penis (Revue de Paris, IM, suppl^meut). the Caribs, sec B'Obbigny, 
VlPmme Toy. dans rAmerique du Sutl, Paris, 4to, 1830. 
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Antilles, whose traditions dated back to the occupancy of Fiorida. At 
St. Domingo, Columbus was particularly struck with the whiteness 
of their skin, as well as with their culture and inohensive habits (no 
weapons) ; circumstances which strongly contrast them with the red- 
dish-olive hue and ferocity of the continental Caribs. Their posses- 
sion of the dogj too, before Spanish comniuiiications, is an interesting 
fact ; but I do not know whether its species has been compared with 
the enormou'S- mastitis (apparently) of the Guanelies,^'"Vw'hose skele- 
tons turn up, now and then, among nmrnmied human remains at the 
Canaries. 

This original population of Cuba, by some writers exaggerated 
to a million, and more reasonahly estimated by Fray Luis Bertran 
at about 200,000, had been reduced to 14,000 by a. b. 151T. Las 
Casas, Jose Maria de la Torre, and Valdes, slio^v that there were still 
some extant in 1533;. but Diego de Soto, in 1588, slaughtered tlie 
remainder so effectually, that, about 1553, Goinara says tliere was no 
longer a native alive. Bertholet, however, considers stich complete 
extinction over-stated; because, while many of the males ^vere trans- 
ported to the South American continent, the women were retained 
by the Spaniards. Precisely the same destruetioii of native Antillian 
— in order to make way for a bastard race since bred between 
exotic Spaniards and imported negroes — occurred on other islands. 
Thus, Prlanlx observes, Haiti, which, at its discovery, contained 
1,000,000 inhabitants, — sixty years after, 15,000, — and in 1729, the 
.aborigines were extinct.” 

A curious report to the Spanish court (Gartm devarones de Sevilla) j 
made by Fray Diego Sarmiento, Bishop of Cuba, 1550-1, proves the 
fact whilst deprecating the reason. — The Indians diminish and 
disappear without propagating themselves ; because the Spaniards 
and the mkw [already numerous in 58 years] many the Indian wo- 
men ; and that Indian male who, at this day, could procure one 80 
years old, is even very lucky. I believe [continues the charitable 
Diocesan] that, in order to preserve and restore the population of 
this island, it would be %veli to bring over some Indian females from 
Florida, -for the purpose of uniting them with the Indians of this 
country.” FTevertheless there existed still, in 1701, some descendants 
of the old stock at Iguani ; and Bertholet, quoting Milne Edwards’s 
law that, after several generations, the old blood will occasionally 
“crop out,” shows how this explains many ethnic points of Cuban 

353 dMvkzac. Isks de VAfrique UsiiEii, Types of Mankind, p. 342 -Piuchard, Nal.^HisL, 
1855; t, p. 272, 

»5t Quoisiiones Mosaicm, p. 298, note,— citing P. Maegat an P. 3>E la Neuvillb, Leiires 
Mdlfianies, vol. VII 
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physiology; precisely as in like mamierj siiiiilar causes produced the 
same effects at the Canary Mes.^^ 

From Ciiba^ to the Island of St. Yinceiit the trajisition is luitiiraL 
Here we should still behold the aboriginal .CaribSy but for tlieir ex- 
pufeion massed' in 1796, at a cost of one raillion sterling, by 
English settlers, to the -island of Eoataiid^' Already, from 1675, the 
shipwreck of a Guinea slaver near St Yinceiit had infused so much 
exotic negro Hood into the native stock as to have divided the latter 
into Mmk and yellow Caribs. Transplanted again, by,, Spaniards, to 
the maiodand of Honduras, these mulatto-Carihs found themselves 
in the midst of another population of half-breeds; viz.: the Sambos 
of the Musquito sho,re, formed there, since the 17th century, between 
survivors from the wreck of another African slaver and the native 
Indian tribes, amid whom^ also, European buccaneers bad not failed 
to bequeath ma.ny. varieties of, wliite blood. Tliis infiltration of the 
essentiallj-cloinesti cable qualities of negro races into tlie less ' tame- 
able Indian (althongli the Central American approach tlie Toltecaii 
rather tlian the tribes in social tendencies), lias not been 

without its good effects in producing a laborious population of maho- 
gany cutters: whereas, in the everglades of Florida, crosses between 
run-awiiy negresses and the truly-barbafoiis Indian exhibit but incar- 
nate devils for ferocity and liostility to civilization. lieeent events 
on the Panama isthmus'^® confi.rin the deleterious consequences of, 
such intermixtures, prognosticated five years ago by Eerthold See- 
man.^ 

Morton informs us, besides/’ wrote Dr. Gosse, alluding to a eba- 
racteristic African propensity for aping dominant raees/®^ that the 
shipwTCcked negroes -at St. Yinceiit {Crania Amerkana, p. 240) had 
at first deformed their heads, ,m imitation of ’the Caribs, tlieir masters ^ 
but, so soon as emancipated, they continued it in si^n of liberty. This 
was already the opinion of Leblond {Voyage aux AntilieSj 1767-1802, 

BsmTHOiET, ** Guanchis,'* Memoires de la SoditS Ethmhgiqm^ Paris, Bvo, 1841 ; Part 
I, pp. 130-46, 1843; II, pp. 83-111. These intermixtures are imnoticed by Prichakd, 
Mai, But. of M&n^ ,1855; ' I, pp. 272-4; or in 11, pp. 590, 638-640. 

One cannot, of course, within 200 pages, discuss all the collateral questions bearing 
upon the transplantation of races from lands where they were indigenous to countries where 
they are not; but, for an exposition of the present ruined state of the emancipated Antilles, 
consult, above all, “Our West-Tndian Colonies:” Jamakay by H. B. Evans, M. B.C.S., late 
Surgeon superintendent of immigrants, Luces, Jamaica; London, 8vo, 1855. 

Squibb, Nots$ on Central .AyMrica, New York, 8vo, 1855; pp. 208, 212-17. 

^^8 Mobton, Physical Type of the American Indians; — Types of Mankind, pp. 276-80. 

Webmuth, “ a propos da massacre de Panama;” The American^ Paris, 11, No. 76; T 
June, 1856, 

Voyage of B. M. S. Herald^ 1845-51, London, 8vo, 1853; I, p. 302. 

Deformations artijiculles du Vrtfne, p. 126, 
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p. 154) : ^ They felt/ says he, ‘ that this iuefiaceable mark woiihj for- 
ever distinguish them from th.e xkfriean race, who were being sold .as 
slaves in islands inhabited by the whites.’ ” 

Beureux le ijeuple dont Vlmtoire est ennuyeiise^ might not, perliaps, 
be applied by Montescpiieu to the wretched peoples referred to ; but 
fear lest its point should be directed to tlie above excerpta conipels 
me to finish with a clew to the philosopliy of these cornpUcated aniab 
gamations. It is from the pen of one who, as regards Aniericaii 
arcluBology in general, and Central American etlinology in partieiilar, 
has no rival amidst Ids many admiring friends at the present hoiir.^^® 

‘‘Anthropological science has determined the existence of two 
laws, of vital importance in their application to men and nations. 

“ FinL That in all cases where a free amalgamation takes 
between two different stocks, unrestrained by wliat is sometiiruxs 
called prejudice, but wldcli is, in fact, a natural instinct, tbe result is 
the final absolute absorption of one iido the otlier. This absorption 
is more rapid as tlie races or families thus broiiglit in contact approxi- 
mate in type, and in proportion as one or the other preponderiite in 
numbers; that is to say, N'ature perpetuates iio human hybrids, as, 
for instance, a permanent race of mulattoes. 

“ Second, That all violations of tbe natural distinctions of race, or 
of those instincts which were designed to perpetuate the superior 
races in their purity, invariably entail the most deplorable results, 
afiecting the bodies, intellects, and moral perceptions of the nations 
who are thus blind to the wise designs of Kature, and unnundful of 
her laws. In other words, the offspring of such combinations or 
amalgamations are not only generally deficient in physical constitu- 
tion, in intellect, and in moral restraint, but to a degree which often 
contrasts unfavorably with any of tho original stocks. 

“In no respect are these deficiencies more obvious than in matters 
affecting government We need only point to the anarchical states 
of Spaifish America to verify the truth of the propositions laid down. 
In Central and South America, and Mexico, we find a people not 
only demoralized from the unrestrained association of different races, 
but also the superior stocks becoming gradually absorbed into the 
lower, and their institutions disappearing under the relative barba- 
rism of which the latter are the exp onents.’/ 

”352 SQUiKR, op. ciL, pp. 54-8. See, for the same argument, that the preseat foil of the 
Spanish rac J in America is to be chiefly a^orited to their proclivity (as a dark type) to amal- 
gamate with any race still darker — I)*Hai.loy {Races Ilumnnes, pp. 44-5). ^ “We meet 
indeed,” well says Davis, “ with confusion of blood on a great scale, but look in vuin for a 
new race. Nature asserts her dominion on all hands in a deterioration and iregra<lation, the 
fatal and depopulating consequences of which it is appalling to contemplate.” {Crania Bri- 
tannicaf p. 7, note.) 
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With -reluctance I must J;ermiiiate these digressional notices of 
human autochthones in different zoological realms. “ The ancients,” 
well remarks Courtet de ITsle,-® “unanimously professed belief in 
autochthonei. * * * JTow, this principle oi indigenouBness, consecrated 
among animals and plants,*^ was entirely equivalent, among the 
Greeks, to the principle which the plurality of races establishes at 
ffie present day. It is traceable in Homer, Hesiod, and lEppocrates. 
Ephorus of Cyme sustained it when he divided mankind into four 
races, according to the four points of the compass; and Aristotle 
held it where he adopts three types, “Scythians, Egyptians, and 
Thrataans.” The writer of Xth Genesis^ had previously spread 
out his nations, cities, tribes, and countries, into a tripartite ethnico- 
geographical distribution, symbolized by “Shem, Ham, and Japlieth;” 
winch aritingeiiient KnobeP^ agrees with me in denominating the 
yellow, the swarthy, and ih^ white types. Tlie Egyptians, centuries 
previously, had already divided mankind, as known to them, into 
/oar— the red, the ijclloto, the white, and the black races; callincr 
themselves, as men of the red or honorable color, by the term 
“mtu,” HeT, race “par excellence and, about nine centuries 
suhseciucntly, four nations-Lydian {Japethic), Scythian (not alluded 
to m Ath Genesisj, Negro (Afrieayi, and also excluded from that 
chart), and Chaldiean {Semitic) — were carved on the rock-hewn 
sqmh-hre of Darius while Limiaius, 3500 years after the Diospo- 
htan efhnograplier, at first tried to chnssify human natural divisions 
mto Jour, according to the four quarters of the globe. 

Wliolly oinitted as such things are in the last edition of Prichard, 
the anthropologist, in lieu of the preceding facts on hybridity, is 
favored witli any quantity of “scntinient;”-“_raostly tlirqwn away, 
their, ethnological bases being mostly false. Until science has 
stridden over the thre.shold in these new inquiries of the Mortonian 
r sentiment wliat Father EichaiHi Simon’s Car- 

dinal- replied to an anxious theologer-“ Questo I buono per la 


^ TiMmu Kihmgraphique, p. f>7. ' ^ 

» See purlicuUrly as the latest enunciation of zoological sciencs, the addresses of Prof 
A,,as.s,z before the American Association for the Aavaucemeat of Science, at Albany -I 

reported m the Ai'iP' FdM- 20, 27, 28 Aug., ISoCi. 

Tifjm of Munkmd, Part II, ptusim, 

^ Die Vmceriifddsr 

Types of Mankind, pp* 84-86, 247-9 ; wood-cuts, figs. 1, 162, 163 164 — 

which add Dn RouoS, Tombmu d’Aatma, chef *. Naulonnicr,, Paris, 4to,’l85l’; pp. 41-2 
6b:— and Bruoscii, Rmcberichlc, Berlin, 8to, 1856; p. S31. > PI 

PreszKy, ante, Ch.ap. If, p. ISO, fig. 35. 

^ jVa/. History cpf Man, 18o5 ; 11, pp. 657-714, 

JlkL criL de I'Andeu TtsiammU 
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^'0 ye mitred heads! lay not 
Approving hands on skulls that cannot teach, 

And will not learn.” 

(COWPEE.) 

Probably antocbtbones, certainly aboriginal, were tbe men of 
prognathous and otherwise inferior type whose hiimatiie crania, in 
the caverns and diluvium of Europe, instigated my excursus in quest 
of parallels. Of these, however, I have seen none of the true Bel- 
gian or Austrian specimens : those pointed out to me in the magiii- 
fieent Galerie d' Anthmpohgie at the Jardin des Plantes, by my friends 
MM. Jacquard and Rousseau, being, with one exception, ancient 
(Jaulisli, Keltic, or Etruscan. I obtained photograpliic copies of the 
most interesting, together with that of the exceptional skull marked. 
‘‘ Cr4ne (Gard) — Type eelte. M. Serres.’’ These I had the pleasure 
of passing on, in London, to the cabinet of our obliging colleague Mr. 
J. Barnard Davis, of Shelton, Staff.; in w^hose hands, as joint author 
of Crania Britanniea^ they may become really available to science, 
through comparisons with the wide range of cognate British skulls 
now undergoing his and Dr. Thurnham’s critical analyses. As a 
specimen, merely, of the high scientific tone adopted by these gen- 
tlemen, I cannot refrain from reproducing their opening sentences 
on the Historical Ethnology of Britain.^ 

It is now generally admitted that the plants and animals which 
cover the surface of the globe are to he regarded as forming groups, 
each having a specific centre^ from and around which, within limits 
determined by natural laws as to climate, temperature, &c., the 
several species have been diffused. The plants and animals com- 
posing the flora and fauna of the British Islands are, however, not 
peculiar to them, hut are almost without exception identical with 
those of different parts of the continent of Europe; and thus the 
existence of a specific centre for the isolated area of these islands, 
or, in other words, any special creation of plants and animals within 
their limits, cannot with any probability be admitted. 

^‘ The late distinguished Professor E. Porbes, by a remarkably 
happy example of philosophical induction, has shown that the 
terrestrial animals and flowering plants now inhabiting these islands 
must have migrated hither over continuous land, which in the 
course of subsequent geological changes was destroyed; and that 
this difliision by migration occupied extended periods of time, 
having various climatal conditions, before, during and after, the 

Reduced copies of some of tUem have attracted Dr. Meigs’s notice in his Chapter 
m, figs. 29, 35. 

*72 Crania Britannka^ Decade T, London, 4to, 1856; p. 44. Cf. Meigs’s Chap. HI, p, 
301, fig, 29, ante — for the cranioscopical indicia so far attained. 
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great Glacial epoci* The . eharacteristic and all tlie universally 
distributed plants and animals of these islands, belong to the Oen- 
imi ^urpjiean fauna and fiara, or great Germanic type. . But in 
addition to tliis, the prevailing, it is shown that there are the remains 
of ho fewer than four other floras occupying more or less iiriiited 
areas iii, Britain, and each having its specific centre in some part of 
the'contiiient of Europe. Three of these belong to more southern, 
'the fourth to; a more' northern latitude or isotherme. The most 
aaeient of our floras, Professor Forbes considers to be onl}" peculiar 
the %fest and south-west of Ireland, and which is shown to be 
identical wdth that of the . north of Spain ; a geological union or 
close appro, limation with which country seems to be the only method 
of explainitig the presence of so characteristic a flora, including the 
hardier Saxifrages and Heatlis of the Asturias, and such plants as 
AraMi eiUata^ Pingmcuh gmndiflora, and Arbutus uneda. The iso- 
latidn of this West Irkh florae or Asturian type, probably took place 
liy ttie des'triietion of the intermediate land in the glacial period. 
Mo traces of any associated launa remain.” 

M. Maury's philological inductions (mpra) equally corroborate the 
view that certain inferior and indigenous races of man, in pre-historic 
Albion as well as in primordial Morth-w'esterii Europe, were suc- 
ceeded by conquering tribes of the “great Germanic type.” 


' PART IV. ' 

Wm may now reconsider some of the practical issues of this in- 
quiry. ■ . 

It has l>een shown, 1st, that in America, hiimatile men and huma- 
tile monkeys occupy the same palaeontological zones; — 2d, that, 
whilst all such remains of man are exclusively of the American 
Indian type, the monkeys called Hapale, Oebus^ Callitlirix, Ac., are 
equally “terne geniti” of this continent; no bimano or quadriimane 
examples of identical “species” of either being found, fossil, Immatile, 
living, out of it ; — 3d, that, in their respective epochs of existence, 
both, witli the slightest modifications of so-termed “species” on the 
monkeys’ side, have existed from the geological period of Lund's 
Brazilian eaves, coupled wutli the extinct genera of animals dis- 
covered in them, down to the present day, contemporaneous; — 4th, 
that, filially, permanence of tgpe^ as w'ell for hnuumit}’- as for simiadse, 
is firmly established in both genera, from the hour in which we are 
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living, back to a vastly remote, if not incalculable, era of unrecorded 

ijiixio* 

Now, were some ethnologist to inquire of any naturalist wliotber 
he believed that genus Eapale, Qebus, ov had clambeied 

round from Mesopotamia, viS. Bhering’s Straits, to Peru; or had 
swum across the Atlantic from Africa, to Brazil, if not, perchance, 
athwart the Pacific from Borneo to Chili, as one alternatum; or, 
whether American were created in America, as the other: i 

presume such naturalist might, without committal,_respoml to this 
query by propounding another to the ethnologist, viz. : “Bon t you 
Blink that, whichever way American man came to this continent,^ it 
was along the identical route by which American monkep had pio- 
neered the track for him ?” _ 

For myself, I cannot find out how either came.^ Here both are, 
and have been, from the earliest ante-historical period we may guess 
at. Whenever an ethnographer will obligingly f 

given primordial link, between human autochthones of the Old \\ oi Id 
Ld aborigines of the New, that arclneological criticism is unable to 
shatter, I may trouble a naturalist to acquaint me with some mode 
by which old Callithrix 'primeevus protopiihecus, of Brazif held mtei- 
course anciently with his elder Eryapitheous Fontani of France. 

This is the name just fixed by M. Lartet,-the first discoverer of 
fossil twenty years ago, and five years after Cuvie^ decease, 

-to a new species of anthropoid monkey exhumed by M. Foiitan 
from a bank of marly-clay, at Saint-Gaudens (Ilaute-Garonne) neai 

^MftwirXut the same time last month^- 1 commenced that part 
-orcsent MS. which enumerated (ante,p. 459) the diftereiit foss I 


De Blainville, Osleographie. 
Laktet, A^ote sur un grand Singe 
Entrait dcs Comptes rendus des Seance 
July, 18r.6; with a plate, pp. 1-6. 

i am writing at Philadelphia, on 
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a fmgment of tlie anterior face of this jaw in which the, .incisors were 
planted. There was found at the same time a humerus €piplij.8izecl 
.at ite .two eEtreniities.'’ He remarks o.n tlie teeth also,— “tTiiis. 
■.would be a,p.meess;of dentition intermediate between that of man 
aod of livi.!ig monkej^s, except the Gihhm Siammg^ in which I have 
observed the same circumstances of dentition as in our fossil monkey. 
(This gives me an opportunity to remember that the Gihhomy .and r|i 
particular the Gihlm Sianang^ placed generally by zoologists in the 
last rank of the tribe of Simiam, or Superior Monkegs, furnish not- 
withstanding, through their skeleton, a totality of characteristics 
approaching vety, much more considerably the human type than one 
can fitid in the Orang^ or even in the Ohimpamee^y* 

'■ ■ ^^ Iii rSmmi^ the new fossil monkey comes evidently to place itself, 
with some superior characters at certain points of view, in the group 
of the Siwiians^ which already comprises the Chimpanzee^ the Orange 
tlie Oorilh^ the Gibhom^ and the UtiU fossil Monkey of Sausaii {Plio- 
pitheciis antiqiius^ Gerv.). It differs from all these monkeys through 
some dental details ; and, more manifestly still, by the veiy-apparent 
shortening of the face. The reduced size of the incisors being allied 
wdth great development of the molars indicates a regimen essentially 
friigiverous. The little that is knowm, furthermore, of the bony 
■itnictiire of the limbs, denotes more of agility than miisciilar energy. 
One would be, therefore, thus induced to suppose that this Mon- 
key, of very largo size, lived habitually upon trees, as do the Gibbons 
of the present epoch. In consequence I will propose to designate it 
by the generic name of Bryopitheeus {from druSy tree, oak [found like- 
ivise amoni^t the lignites of the same Pyrenaean region], piid pifhe- 
koSy monkey). In dedicating it as species to the enlightened natu- 
ralist to whom paleeontology is indebted for this important acquisi- 
tion, it would be the JD}'yopithe€us FonianL 

Six fossil monkeys, then, are henceforward to be counted in Eu- 
rope, viz : two in England, the Macacus eocenuSy Owen, and the Maea- 
eus pUbeenuSy id. ; three in France, the Plioyitheeus antiqmis, the JDryo- 
pithecus Fontaniy and the Semnopithecus monspessulanusy which is 
probably the same as the Pithecus maritimus of M. de Christo]. 
Lastly, the monkey of Pikermiy in Greece, named by M. A. Wagner 
Mezopitheeus pentelieus, M. Gaudry and I propose, in our Memoir 
on the fossil bones of Pikermiy which will be soon presented to the 
Academy, to attach this monkey to the group of Semnopitheeiy under 
Hie name of Semnopithecus pentelicusP 
Bones of the Maerofheriumy BhinoceroSy JDicroeerus eleganSy &c., 
were also collected at the same spot,, by M. Fontan, and in the same 
medium tertiary (miacene) deposits. 
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Thus, in one sliort montli since this essay was commenceclj advan- 
cing science has added another gi’and link to the chain of organic 
remains which now connects the faunas of the past old world with 
those of the present. Already, from the previously known fossil 
Gibbon^ not a far remove from human likeness, we have mounted up, 
in the graduated scale of organization, to the level of the highest 
living anthropomorphous apes {Ora7ig-uta7ij^^ Chunpa7izee, and Go- 
rilla), through this precious discovery of Dryopithecus Fo7itani, 

It will opportunely exemplify how prepared really-scientific men 
are now, all over the world, for these revelations from ^Hhe Booh of 
Wature — which cannot lie,” to present here an extract from the ad- 
dress of my friend Prof. Riddell, delivered at Hew Orleans, on the 
25th Pel)., 1856 — some six months before M. Labtet announced at 
Paris this astounding “confirmation.” 

“I must allude in very general terms to the recent progress of 
Geology. The pliilosophical views of Lyell, respecting the dyna- 
mical causes that have produced the geological aspect of our planet 
during the lapse of past ages, are gaining more and more fully the 
assent of the cultivators of this science. Instead of evoking, as a 
probable cause, the agency of imaginary cataclysms, or general and 
sudden convulsions of nature, to explain the origin of mountain 
upheavals, terrene depressions, the petrifaction of organic remains, 
the extinction of successive races of animals and plants, the indura- 
tion, crystallization, and disintegration of rock strata, Mr. Lyell 
alleges that we have reason to suppose all these, and more, have 
resulted from the long-continued agency of such dynamic causes as 
continue to manifest their action at the present time. In some in- 
stances, the effects produced are hardly appreciable during the brief 
period of human life ; but we should remember that the stately hun- 
dred years, which is rarely approached, and still more rarely exceeded 
by man, when used as a measure for the probable duration of those 
vast periods of time occupied in the production and modification of 
the numerous successive geological strata, with their mineral con- 
tents and organic remains, becomes, to our limited comprehension, 
a mere infinitesimal; a quantity too small to have assigned to it any 
sensible value in comparison. 

The recent period, so called, now in progress, contains the relics 
of animals and plants, of species essentially identical with those now' 
flourishing. It has been estimated, from data carefully obtained and 

In Malay, <‘Orang'^’ means only man, and is prefixed to proper names of all natfons; 

Utan,” signifying wild, designates the “ Oi’ang-ntan” as the wUd man, which Crawfurd 
{Malay Grammar and Dictionary, II, p, 12$) Orang-Titang.’' — its true Malayan name 
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anobjectionable, that our 'Mississippi delta, south of the latitude ot 
Baton Rouge, pertaining,' of. course, 'to the 'recent perio,d,.lias occu- 
piei no less a time than 120,000 years in its fomiation. The parti- 
euitrs of this computation I need not now trouble you with. 

, , It is ft 'very common occurrence that' sweeping assertions are made 
in paleontology, based’ upon .negative data. That is, because eeFtai.ii 
classes or genera of organic re'raains have not yet been found in the 
■©lier fossil'iferous strata, therefore thej" did not then exist on the face 
of flie earth or i'n its waters. I think this practice is prolific in fiilsc 
induction in science. The pre.sent tenants .of our globe comprise per- 
haps 500,000 species of animals and plants. The organic species 
preceding these, in form,er ages, 'were in all ages probably just about 
as numerous. Pateontologists have hrouglit to light, from about 20 
ciifFerent and successive fossiliferous formations, about 20,000 species 
of remains, nine-tenths of which, as from the nature of the case we 
might exf^ect, are of marine and aquatic origin. . hfow, the plants 
and .iniinals whose remains characterize tliese 20 formations, while 
flourishing in their respective ages, were probably, in each of the 20 
cases, as n'umerous in species as those contemporaiy with us. Aver-' 
aging the known fossils to the fo.rmations, each of the twenty would' 
have 1000 species, which is only l-500th of what may fairly be sup- 
posed' to have e,xisted. Admitting this reasoning as valid, twm. or 
three instructive conclusions wmuld flow^ from it. 1st. That doubt- 
less m.any species of animals and plants have heretofore existed as 
well as at prese'iit, that from their habitat and habit we.re rarely or 
m%t likely to be preser^^e-d as organic remains. 2d. There is no pro- 
bability that geologists are as yet acquainted with 'all, or even 'with 
a fiftieth part of the organic 'remains entombed in the various forma- 
tions 'Congtitiiting 'what may he called the rind of our globe. 3cl. 
Assume at perfect random any one species, as for instmice an animal 
maiQgom to the Ourang-Outang^ the prohahiUty is 500 times greater that 
'$mh m mimalemsted at any geological age, also assumed at .random,. 
tJmm that Ms remams willy in our dagy he found by geologists in the ear-, 
responding formations.^* ^ 

Fossil man, of some inferior grade, is now^ the only thing wanting 
to complete the pakeontologieal series in Europe, in order at once to 
exhibit himanes' and quadrumanea in parallel fossil development; 
and thereby to plant the genera Simiadw and the genus JIo77io on one 
and the same archaeological platform. Let us hope ! We actually 
liold in our hands the short end of the thread, through the progna- 

Annual Address read before ike iVw Orleans Academy of Sciences, Feb. 26th, 1856, by 
Prof. J. L. Eiddbll, University of Louisiana, President of the Academy, p. 4. [Interca- 
lated in my MS,, at Philadelphia, 26th Jan. 1867.] 



tlious crania of inferior liiiman races ‘discovered, in tlie humatile phase, 
over Belgium and Austria. Science now lacks hut one, only, one, 
little fact more to terminate forever the question—- ^fhave liiimaii 
remains been fbimd?’h 

Again, I say, tliere is margin for hope ! May be, that it is neither 
in Europe nor in America that fossil humanity is to be sought for. 
Perhaps, after all, the malicious aphorism wdiispered by Mephis- 
topheles to Goethe in Faust,” that if Immmiity advances^ it is spf- 
rally — might some day turn out to he as true in geographical palm- 
ontology as it is often in ethics,', and oftener in inventions. 

blot a tenth part of Asia, not a twentieth part of Africa, has as yet 
been explored hy the geological pick-axe; the inlands of Borneo,, 
Sumatra, S'ew Guinea, have not yet been trodden by the white man’s 
foot, far less open to the paleontologist. It is to scientific mining 
and to rail-road operations, conducted only by the most civilized 
races of the world, that, within the present quarter-century, the earth 
begins to yield up her dead, and display her riches in organic remains. 
When the iron neWork, such as the “peace of Paris” already stimu- 
lates, is spread from the Neva to the Amour, from Trebizond to Cal- 
cutta, from Jerusalem to Aden, from Cape Town to Lake ITniamesi,*^ 
and from Algiers to tlie Senegambia, perchance to the Gaboon river, 
we sliall doubtless possess many more fossil monkeys, and (why 
not ?) a fossil man. 

Upon the principle of representation in the successive series of the 
faiinm of each zoological zone, it should be about Borneo that we 
may expect to dig up fossil analogues of Orangs and Dyaks ; about 
Guinea and Loango those of Troglodytes niger d^nd. of Crorilla-gma^ no 
less than of some human precursors of present negro races. And 
yet, up to this day, ten years after their discovery, not a living 
speoimeirt'® far less a fossil sample, owing to inaccessibility of their 
habitats, has been procurable, even of fho G-orilla^ through French 
or other colonists at the Gaboon r 


Here, I may be allowed- a digression, — not altogether irrelevant, 
because it aids to clear up doubts as to the earliest contact of the 
Saracenic Arabs, after their conquest of Barbary in the 7th century 
of our era, wuth Negro nations ; whom Arabian camels, then intro- 
duced on a large scale into northern Africa, first enabled the 


378 Pbtermann, MUtheilwig en aiis Justus Jtrlhes^ Geographiseker Ansiall^ &c., Gotha, 4to, 
185G; pp. 13-S2 : and Ms “ Skizze einer Kartc * Bec^s von Unianmif^^-^which later 

explorers seem to doubt. 

®7s^Is. Geoffboy St. Hilaire and Dubeau db la Malle, in Annalea dea Sciences J^aturelles, 
Piiris, III« s^rie, XVI, pp. 154-217. ■ 
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Propbefs victorious .[Arabic for ^‘levies’' — literallj 

to reach athwart the. Sahara-deseits. It will also show how, 
invaluable to ethnography, are -..French translations of long-disre- 
garded Semitic historians, not ni.erelj those of the chosen -Israelitish' 
stock. Besides, the work is little known to the reading piihiic.*' 
Ebh KhIlbdoom (or MaMun)^—the most erudite, philosophic,, 
and unfortii'iiate,®^ Arabi.an wwiter in Barbary during the 4th and 
lith centiiiy— tells us -how, “the Molathemeen [wearei^ of the. 

mvffier, for the double olyect of keeping off sun and dust 
in the -desert, and of -hiding the face from enemies — law? of the 
Dakki^t}^^ a people of Sanhadjian [Berber] race, inhabited the 
sterile region that stretches a^vay into the midst of the sandy desert 
[Sahara]. From immemorial time— from very many centuries prior 
to Isltmism — they had continued to traverse that region where they 
found everything that sufficed for their wants. Keeping themselves 
thus far removed from the ‘Tell’ [Arabice MU^ Le,^ Mount Atlas], 
and from the cultivated country, they replaced its productions by 
the milk and flesh of their camels. Avoiding civilized countries, 
they had liabitiuited themselves to isolation ; and, brave as ferocious, 
they had never bent beneath the yoke of foreign dominion.” In 
short, these Sanhadjians are the perfect types of old Eoman Numi- 
dians^ and modern Touariks^ — except, in religion, the adoption of 
Ishlm for Africanized-runie fetishism — in language, a great many 
Arabic words of civilization absorbed into their Berber speech — in 
zoology, tlie camel for the horse — in arms, the match-lock for the 
bow^ Such, too, were a cognate tribe, the Lemtouna, 

““Wlien the Lcintouna had subjugated .the desert-regions, they 
carried war amidst negi’o nations, in order to coiistram these to 
become Mussulmans [just as w% now-a-days, through rnissionaries, 
are trying to make Christians of all peoples who are not — in most 
cjises, amongst inferior types of man, only liastenibg their ultimate 
oblitemtion]. A large portion of the Blacks then embraced Islam; 

lUstoire d(s Berh^rm et des Di/nmiies Mmulmanes de VAfrique Septenirionahy translated 
from the Ar.abic bj the Baeon de Slane, for account of the ‘‘Ministlire tie la Guerre;” 
Tol. I, Algiers, 1847; Toh 11, 1851. My excerpta are taken ohtefly from I, pp. SG~7, 53, 
184-5; — II, pp. G4-70, 104-5, 106. The history commences with the Arab conquest of 
Barbary in the 7th century, and ends during the 14tli. 

^ ZkyD-ABD-EE-RAHJiXN Ebk Khaledoon was born at Tunis in 1332. After gi'catly 
diFtinguishing himself at the courts of Barbaresque princes, be became Grand Qsldee 
(Jmige) of Cairo under Bd^-DiUer-Barqooq in 1884; when the vessel, in which his family 
had embarked on their way to him, sunk, — “Thus, one single blow deprived me for ever 
of riches, happiness, and children.” He died in 1406. 

Layarp, Kineveh and Babylon^ 2d Exped., 1853, p. 817: — Pkesnel (Arabes avmt 
TTslamUme, Paris, 1830, p. 36), shows how it was only at the ancient Arabian fair of 
Oakash, aboiislicd in first century Uedjrit, that hostile tribes could meet winiuffhd. 
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But tHe remainder dispensed witB it, by paying tbe capitation-tax 
[equally satisfactory to tbe Saracenic missionary, wlio good naturediy 
permitted tBpse anti-Moliaminedan back-sliders, or recusaiits, to 
« compound (always in cask) for sins they were inclined to, by 
damning those they had no mind to’].’' 

Telagaguin, their king, was grandsire of Aboo-Bekr-ebn-Omar,‘ 
who commanded the Elmoravidian empire. His successor Tfioutan 
conquered the Souddn, marching surrounded by 100-000 dromedary- 
riders mounted upon JfaAam of pure blood;” and died in Hecljra 
222 = A. B. 837.' Another histonan says that, in the 4th century 
Hedjra, Obeyd-AlUh had 100,000 camels, and subdued 23 negro 
kings. The Lemtouna even reached the Senegal. ‘^We know,” 
comments De Slane, that this river continued, for a long time, to 
separate the Berber from the negro race.*^ In the year 1446, when 
the Portuguese were making their first explorations of the western 
coast of Africa, the tribes of the Assanhagi \_Zanaga, Sanhadj€t\ 
inhabited the northern bank of the Senegal ; and the Talof, or Wolof^ 
that is to say, the Blacks, occupied the other. We must observe 
that ^Senegal’ is an alteration of the [Berber] word Asnaguen, or 
Zemguen, plural of Zanag ; that is to say, the Sanhaja ” — one of the 
great branches of the quinquegentani Berheri.^ 

Ebn Khaleboon continues — As for those who remained in the 
desert, nothing has changed their manner of being, and, even to-day, 
they remain divided and disunited [as they continue now, 1000 years 
later]. * * * They [the Berber tribes] form a species of cordon along 
the frontier of the land of the Blacks, — a cordon which stretches 
itself parallely to that which the Arabs form upon the frontier of the 
two Moghrehs and of Ifrikia” — thus demarcating in his time, with 

See Kaffenei< ( Voyages dans VAfrique ocddentale, comprenant V exploration du Senegaly 
&c., 1848-4, Paris, 1848), for the best description of these Senegalian nations. 

884 Otia, “ Berber Tribes,” p, 146 Types, pp. 510-26. 

885 Says Ebn Khaledoojs — “ Because it must not be thought that the Arab nomades had 
inhabited this country in ancient times. It was only towards the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury of the Hedjra that Africa was invaded by bands of the tribes of Hilkh and that ofSo- 
Ihym,” — and then not further west than the Cyrenaica. No Arab settlers were [aside from 
the Saracen soldiery] in Barbary prior to this immigration, — except in the confused Ye- 
menite legends of “Tobba, an Arabian king, who gave his name to IJrikta; * * * * And 
the reason was because the Berber race then occupied the country, and prevented the other 
peoples to fix themselves in it.” 

Now, this name Ifrikia, borrowed from the “Africa” of the Latins, possessed, like 
“ Libya,” a more restricted geographical extension formerly than in modern days. Indeed, 
among the Arabs even now, IJrikta does not mean “Africa,” but only the tract of country 
from Cape Barca to Tunis, not even so far west as Algeria. Owing to ignorance of this 
fact, and Frenchmen’s poor acquaintance then with Arabic^ the General who concluded the^ 
“Treaty of Tafna” with el-IIadj Abd-el-Qadbb, eommitted more diplomatic mistakes, in 
one line (the cause of all the troubLs France had with t3ii$ gc,llant chieftain till she cap- 
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tiie greatest perepieaeily, tte same relative topograpliica! positions 
in wliicli tbe indigenous Atlantic Berbem, the exotic Arahs^ and the 
negro raeeSj' sland towards each other at this day. 

Perfectly clear also were this learned Arab's ethnic vie'ws about 
Ihe ''distinctness of negro nations from either Berbem or Arabs. His 

History of' the Mngs.of the negro peoples ISqoM% i. e. the 
begins thns: ^^This portion of the human species that is 
composed of negro populations has, for dwelling-place, the •countries 
of the second climate and of the first [His geography heing that of 
Bbbeisib, who, like the Greeks, imagined that the African conti- 
nent prolonged itself towards the east; in order to form the sonthera 
limit of the Indian and China Seas]. ^ ^ They occupy these terri- 

tories in all their width, from the Occident to the orient. ^ ^ ^ The 
negro species snbdivides itself into several races, tribes, and ramifi- 
cations; of which the best known, in the last, are the Zendj (natives of 
Zanzibar and Mozambique), the Hahmha (Abyssinians), and the Wouha 
(ifnbians)/* He describes some nineteen peoples of the black race; 
and relates two curions facts showing the danger of arming negroes 
as soldiers : — 1st, how in Hedjra 252 = a. b. 866, the Zendj slaves '' 
revolted at Basra {Bmsora^ on the Euphrates) : — 2nd, how in Hedjra 
468, the corps of Turkish Memloqks, in the seivice of El-Mostanseb, 
had many sanguinary engagements, at Cairo, with the negro slave*’ 
troops belonging to the same Elidlif. The Ketamiam (i. e. Berber, 
or Moghrabee, mercenaries) ranged themselves on the side of the 
Memlooks; and, in one of their conflictB, 40,000 of their black adver- 
saries were slaughtered. The same troubles recurred during my 
own time in Egypt, when Mohammed Ali imagined that he could 
form a regular army of negro soldiers, imported as slaves from the 
BelM-es-Sood^n along the Upper Hile, Out of some 12,000 who 

tured him, and in time sent Mm to Bnissa, and afterwards, where he resides now, to Ba- 
mascns) than any Plenipotentiary ever perpetrated before ! Without the Arabic text it 
cannot he made very clear, but here it is from Pascal Bupeat (Cjp. cii., pp. 291-2).* The 
words run: — “el Ameer Abd-bl-Qadbk yi&ref Kukm SooUhnat Frama fi Afriheeya ^^ — sup- 
posed by the French protocol-maker to mean, “le Prince Abd-el-Kad€r reconnait le gou- 
vemement du Roi des Fran 9 ais eu Afrique.” Nothing of the kind ! The astute Shemite 
overreached the Dragoman (interpreter) in the two main points, — Ist, by getting himself 
recognized as an Ameer^ prince, when he was previously but a mere Au<^*ee, pilgrim to 
Mecca; and 2nd, by recognizing French sovereignty, not in Algeria at all, but away to 
the eastward (where neither party had any rights) in Tunis, Tripoli, &c. I This is the 
literal sense — “ the prince Abd-di-Qider knows the government of a king of France in 
Afrikeeya /” 

Russia for a oentory, France for twenty-five years, England for some twenty-five months, 
and the United States Executive mot even yet — ^have comprehended that diplomatists ought 
to be at least acquainted with the vernacular of those countries to which, at enormous cost, 
and frequent inutility, they are commissioned. 
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were drilled in Upper Egypt, 1823-5, all those who did not die of 

eonsumption before the expeditions^® sailed to the Morea (1824-5), ^ 

888 Haud obliviscendum ’’ by bis first-born is ali that need here accompany reference to my 
Eatbef, — ^who nnostentatiowsly manumitted, at Alexandria, every one of onr slaves, between 
tibte years 1821 and 1827. This is a fact I desire to speak upon. 

John Gmddon— born at Exeter, Devonshire, 28th February, 1784— left England in 1811, 

^as a known Mediterranean merchant at Malta for seven years; and thence settling in 
jBgypt with Ms family (August, 1818), became not unknown for influential position and 
generous deeds during the apogee of Mohammed Ali’s career; especially whilst holding, 
from 1832 to 1844, the honorary incumbency of the U. S. Consulship, first at Alexandria 
and subsequently at Cairo. He died at Malta-A^nneena — 3d July, 1844. 

[I say honorary” XT. S. Consul, for the especial purpose of contradicting, once and for- 
ever, one of many other falsehoods printed last summer, viz : “ Our first Consul- in 
Egypt was a Yorkshireman, who owed the station to missionary patronage. *He received 
12000 u yeur, and was free to continue his own vocation as a merchant.” 

The anonymous, though by myself unmistakeable, signature of a “Traveler” more noto- 
rious for ubiquity than for veraciousness or discretion, — taken in conjunction with the 
coincidence that his lies found utterance in a daily ” whose head manager and editorial 
principles are too vile for durable advertisement from my own pen — render it merely neces- 
sary here to record that, in the North American (Philadelphia, February 10, 1847), may be 

found a “Letter” of mine, setting forth, then as now, all relations of QhiBDO'si-prmomina r 

with the various administrations of the United States during my lifetime, so far. Speaking 
merely as an ethnologist, I myself have only rqad or heard of, and never cared about, what 

executive may have happened to strut, quadrennially, over the Washingtonian platforms. ; || 

Each of us felt proud - to serve the none of us being ever minions of a faction. , ^ 

The pending Congressional committee of investigation into “Lobby” membership (amply 
commented on in the New York fferald, Dec. 1856-Feb. 1867), absolves me from adding ’ 

, my experiences of political probity in “Uncle Sam’s” domain. I will, therefore, merely 

: challenge contradiction, at the United States’ State Department, of these facts, viz; that 

: my Father for 12, myself for 8, my brother William for 2, my brother-in-law Alexander Tod for 

I 6, and all of us during 17 years that we upheld gratuitously the honor of tlie flag in Egypt, 

I ever received compensation, personally, in a single United States’ “red cent” We have z"’ 

[ severally been the mere channels of payment (less than $500 a year at Alexandria, during 

; perhaps 17, — and far less than another $500 per annum at Cairo during 3 years), to native : || 

employ4s whom the State Department’s “ printed regulations ” compelled us to maintain 

and stipend for the United States’ service in that Pashalic. On the contrary, there hang on : 

file, at the State Department (as mentioned in the North American aforesaid), documents to 

prove that, were equity in Congress not notoriously measured by tire ratio of discounts to 'f 

intermedia, “Uncle Sam” really owes, and ought to pay, xny Father’s estate something over 
$2000 at this moment, interests for 20 years exclusive, — which claim, now as formerly, I 

hereby abandon to the fate of “Amy Darden’s Aor^e.”] ■ 

We landed in Egypt before the “ Emancipation Act,” which has ruined the British West 
Indies, was passed; wherefore my Father then considered it no sin to purchase, for domes- 
tication, such slaves as suited our family requirements. The first was, 1819, — nurse 

to my lamented brother Charles (died suddenly of cholera at Dacca, Bengal, 27th Nov. ^ 

1840) — a reddish-black Galla-giri, rivalling the Yenus de 3f edicts in form and strikingly in 
face, — but with long, soft, wavy hair, small mouth; in short, no negress. She was 
freed and married out in 1821, dying shortly after of the plague. The next were, 1822, 1 

Mtima and Setfda, Dfi,r-foor negresses, and a fine negro boy named Murgidn (i. e. Margaritm, 

coral). The former two were emancipated, dowried and married out in 1828, owing to the H- 

departure of my mother to place three of us at school in England. The latter, after being ^ 

taught reading and writing, baptized and vaccinated, underwent, at the age of puberty, ■ 
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none came back (1828)^; except a few miserable Bukhat halm (invalided 
* veterans) who, for a few years, lingered as bousehold guards about 
tbe hareem-door of Ibralieem Pasba at Kasr-ed-Doobdraj until the 
plague of 1835 {^‘qiimque ipse miserima vidi^') swept. them off. 
'together with almost all the negro slaves and Nubians {Barhhera), 
then in Lower Egypt.^ During five months that (1828-9) I so- 
journed at I^avarino and Modon, skeletons of some of these unfor- 
tunates, recognizable by tatters' of. their uniforms, frequently fell (h| 
continual rides and shooting excursions)' in my way, while graves 
of the remainder lay alongside the Modon road for miles. 

If the opinions of those alone qualified to decide be taken, all 
the families of Atalantic, or Gsetulian, stock are term-geniti,^ 

The Berbers/' says Be Slane, autochthonous people of northern 
Africa, aie the same race that is now designated by the , name of 
KahihB. This word, which signifies ^clan' [in Arabic, plural 

that constitutional change from inteliigence and gentleness to stupid ferocity which, in 
Egypt, prevents eTerybody, but Turkish officials who possess soldiery, from keeping adult 
negro male slaves in households, Slurgiiln abjured Christ and turned iMuslim, became too res- 
tive for mild control, — and finally (1824), becoming infatuated with a Mzdm-jezehd regiment 
of negroes about to embark for the war in the Morea, my father gave him his liberty. He 
sailed and, like his comrades, never came back. Four more negro girls were purchased on 
luy mother’s return to xUexandria (1825) ; but, being absent in England myself at that 
time, I do not recollect the names of 3, and they were already free and married off on my 
return in June, 1827,— « as was the fourth, Barbhra, in July of the same year. Her place 
was re-filled by a Christian white slave, bought out of compassion from the Turkish soldiery, 
in the basaar, when hundreds of Greek captives were ravished horn the Morea, to become, 
in portion, rescued, through Count de St. Leger and Captain Goddrington, 1828; as, indeed, 
two others were by myself at Cairo in 1832, and sent home. Our lady’s maid, Pasquala, 
free from the hour she touched my father’s threshhpld, married out in 1828; and thus in 
that year ended our family connection with slavery; although a silly tourfst (Be. Hom 
Yates), hospitably entertahied by my father at Alexandria in 1828-^, has fabricated for 
his book an affecting tale about the infiuence of an j*Abyssinian slave girl ” over one of my 
siste.rs* 

In Justice to my parents* memory I ought to state that, in common with others at that 
emancipation-period, they then renounced the further possession of slaves “for conscience* 
sake;”— sentiments in which I never, have parti cip.ated.,.; because I consider it a far more 
philanthropic act (whatever “Exetef-haU” may think of it), to rescue by purchase any 
liuuian, being — especially seml-wild negroes, when their humanization is the natural conse- 
quence — from the brutal clutches of the gzUMi (slave-fetcher), than either to abandon him 
or her amid the horrors of an Oriental slave-mart, or to let him or her run the risk of not 
obtaining a better master. 

“ So then,” as St. Paul (Bp. to the Romam, XIV, 12, — Shaepe’s N. T,, p. 303) has clearly 
expressed it, “ each of us shall give account of himself to God nor is the Father account- 
able, in this case, for a difference of ethical opinions in his son. 

There is a note of mine on this subject in my friend Be. Baeton’s Report of the Sani- 
ian/ Uommimon of JVew Orkam^ 1854. See also NoTT’s'Chap. IV, p. 393, ante. 

For all former authorities, see Gliudon, Oiia Mgypiiaca, 1849, “Excai*sus on the 
origin of some of the Berber tribes pf Nubia and Libya,” pp. 116-46: — and Pypes of 
3fan hind, J8f54, pp. 180-1, 204-10, 510 “L^dim,” to 520. 
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Op. ciU, preface;^ p. 1. 

Amply confirmed, from the latest sources, by Vivien db St. IvI,. .:n, ** L’Exploration 
scientifique de FAfrique centrale,^' Revue Contemporaine, Paris, 15th Sept. 1855, pp. 435-6. 

Pendant les Aun^t i 1840, 1841, 1842, publi^e par ordrc du Gouvcrnement, et avec 
le concours d’un Commission Acad(6mique,” 4to, many vols., 1848-53, Paris, Imprim^ri^ 
nationale (now imp^riale). My selections are made chieSy fr^m C,\- ette, J^tudes mr h 
Kabilie pi opremeni dtte (I, pp. 13, 20-33) — Pricis kistorigue (pp.'447-G2) — and Recherche; 
sur VOrigine et Us migrations des Principalea Tribus de V Afrigue Septenirionale^ et^ particuli^re 
merit de VAlgirie (III, pp. 13-25, 27-55, 301-6, 441, 476). 

®»^^ucidly explained from the accounts of Rioharbson, Barth, Overweo, and Vogel, 
as regards the Tripolitan route over the Sahara, by St. Martin, op. dt., pp. 480-6, 440-C. 


Kahail}^ lias not been employed to designate the Berbers earlier 
than about three centuries. The introduction of this distorted 
meaning must probably be attributed to the Turks/’'^^ — who entered 
Algiers under Barbarossa at the beginning of the 16tli century. 

Inasmuch as great confusion prevails yet in the iniiids of other- 
wise well-informed ethnographers upon Berber subjects, and my 
object -being now to separate these races of the Hamitic type of 
mankind, entirely from any affinity 'with more austral negro nations, 
unknown to the Berbers before the introduction of camels — a 
few extracts from the French Exploration scientifique de FAlge- 
rie”^^ are here introduced. 

The uplands and the aborigines of Berheria (true name for 
Barbary) are likened by Oarette, in their geological phenomena and^ 
their human vicissitudes, to an Archipelago subject to rising and 
falling tides: — ‘‘the scarped islands are the mountainous masses; 
the flat islands are the Oases ;^Hhe secular tides are the invasions. 
All these islands represent difierent groups of the same nation ; 
whereas the wave that bathes them is by turns Phoenician, Roman, 
Vandal, Greek, Arab, Turkish,” — and, at this moment, French. 
All these have carried away some Berber, and left some foreign 
words. FTevertheless, the old lingua Atlantica is still recoverable ; 
at the same time (as I have elsewhere indicated) all its words of 
moral and intellectual civilization, altogether wanting in Berber, 
have been absorbed from the Arabic ^ — from which the Berber 
vocabulary and grammatical construction, by monogenists supposed 
to be “ Syro- Arabian,” is now proved to be absolutely distinct. 

Under the head of “Distinctive characteristics of the Berber 
tongue,” our Author points out that the strongest difference between 
the Arabs and the Kah&l of Mt. Atlas lies in their languages — 
“c’est Id surtout qui en fait deux nations distinctes.” Arabic words, 
when adopted by Berbers, undergo great changes, and these people 
understand as little of an Arahie discourse as a French one ; at the 
same time that it is easier for an Arab to acquire French than 
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KaU^ee: wliUst the iTo^fe mountaiueer, in bringing his produce 
to market, has much Inore need of Arabic than an AJgerian Arab 
has of Berber.®’ 

“ Albeit, there exist whole tribes who present the bilingual cha- 
racter. But, among such septs the principal localities almost always 
bear names of Berber origin 5 which seems to announce that, upon 
these different points, the KaUil had originally possessed the soil. 
The existence of these double -languaged populations expresses, 
therefore, nothing else than the transition between the primitive 
stratum, formed out of the Kahyle element, and the alluvial stratum, 
formed out of the Arabic element * * * 

“ Two incontestable facta are the follovdng, viz : prior even to the 
most ancient of invasions [the Punieo-Canaanitish ?], there existed, 
along this pi^rt of the African coast, a people and an idiom differing 
from all those peoples, and from all those idioms, which were to 
succeed each other during 2000 years; and that, now-a-days,-the 
last [French] invtision finds again, in this country, a people and an 
idiom different from all those which preceded it” 

The well-known “monument of Dugga” contained 7 lines in 
Phcenician, and 7 others in an unknown writing. After the French 
occupation (1830), abundant bilingual inscriptions were found, — 
sometimes Latin, at others Punic ; but ever accompanied by the 
same unintelligible characters. The Berber alphabet, observed by 
OcDNET in 1822, advanced by Be Saulct in 1844, and recovered by 
Bkissonnet in 1845, has aided to unfold a great fact, viz : “ the 
examination of these documents leaves no doubt as to the close 
relationship that exist? between the idiom of these antique inscrip- 
tions and that other idiom now being spoken from the Egyptian 
Oasis of Seewah (westwards) to the shore of the Ocean, and (south- 
wards) from the Mediterranean to the confines of the Soodsin 
(negro-lands). Hence the seciilar filiation of the Libyan tongue has 
revealed itself,— a tongue poor and simple, of which the type has 
perpetuated itself in the present idiom of the Kah^il, athw’art the 
course of ages and the vicissitudes of revolutions; without any 
other parchment than the surface of desert-rocks, without any other 
means of conservation than the vis inertise of thidition ; — now known 
by the several names of Berber, Ohawieya, or Kahyle; which 
becomes a dialect called Lceroua in parts of the Sahara, and Shil- 
Meya on the Atlas range. 

For the topographical distribution of these clans, see the excellent “Carte de 
TAlg^Srie divisde par Tribus,*’ by Carbttb and WARNiEn, Paris, 1846: — also, Wilhelm 
Obee Ml'lli^, Atlas etkno-^gSagrc^hiqxte^ “ Les pays et les penples * * * de la Berberu 
dans lenr dtat actuel,” Paris and Leipzig (Broekhans and Avernarins). 
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“ Tte different names under wMeli tHs idiom presents itself are 
recognized in a common appellative, as if forming branches of one 
and the same trunk. The word Berber comprises equally the Kabril 
of the littoral, the Chaweeya of the south-east, -the Shilheeya of Mo- 
rocco, the Beni-M’zab, and the Touariks: and, in the same manner 
that, all these dialects offer hut slight differences among themselves, 
leaving no doubt whatever as to their community of origin, so the 
peoples that make use of them must be regarded as the scattered 
members of one and the same family.” On the Jurjura plateaux 
there is a tribe still called {leni, Arabic for “sons”) Beni-KSMla; 
another on the Aures is {owUd, = “ children ”) Oued-BheKh, or Shilr 
lUeya; and a third, Beni-Berher : and thus, without break in the chain 
of nomenclature, we can now ascend,— in the same language, race, 
and country — from the T-AwaziV^r, or Amazirg-% or “JVee-men,’ 
name given by this people to themselves,^ through the Made-eJi of 
Arab authors, to the Q-entee Mazieee of the Romans, and thence, 
finally to the Mofuss of Herodotus, in whose day they were iSapjSapoi ; 
that is to say, not barbarians etymologically, but these same old Ber- 

Jem, our “ Berbers.” j 

From the earliest times, when they were the “iow-country and 
the “ jMme-Jow-countries ” of Egyptian hieroglyphics of the XHth 
dynasty, 22 centuries b. c., through the period when they had become 
the Misulanif Saboubares, and quinquegentani of Latin wnters, these 
Berbers have ever been the same “ unconquerable Moors {Mau7-i) ; 
to such degree, that their highland fastnesses amid the Atlas were 
designated as “mons ferratus” by the Roman legions, and “eh 
adodwa ” {the inimioaV) by the later Saracenic lancers— 

“ (Gens) torva, ferox, procax, verbosa, rebellis.”3« 

My above allusion to the familiar hieroglyphics for Libyan nations 
prompts reference to new inquiries that have just arisen as to the 
question— How far did the pharaonic Egyptians push their conquests 
into Western Africa ? Manetho^ says that Mines (1st dynasty, b. c. 
40 centuries) gained glory from his foreign vrars ; and that under Hb- 
CHEROCHis (Hid dynastv), not very long after, the ‘^Bibgam were 
defeated by the Egyptians:” but, until recently, no corroborative tes- 
timonies had been suspected, even, in Barbary itself. The first dis- 
covery of such monume ntal analogy was made by the daring travel- 

•« Hodgson (of SaTannali, Ga.), cited in Gdiddon, Otia pp. 117-29. 

a« As Gibbon somewhere says of the ArmorioanS: or, in the more explicit Castilian of 
a wrathy old Spanish writer, not partial to Mussulmans, Hjedo, “ Moros, Alarbes, 
hayles, y algunos Tnrcos, todos gente pnerca, suxia, torpe. indomita, inhayil mhumana, 
bestial : y por tanto. tuvo por ciertb raeon el que da pooos aE.m ^a acustnmbro Uamar a 
esta tierra Barbaria*^ (Pascal Bupbat, Afnqiie 1845, p. 65, note). 

, iXeatt ibi,Btnsr»®3^’ 1 ,■ - a 
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EichardsoD, Barth, mi Overweg,®" iii 1850 ; at a mountaiii-paBS 
called Wadee TaMja, shout Bine days^ journey after leaving Mour- 
zook, the capital of Fezzdn. Here is the account, in the .words of 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin : — • 

‘ A little before reaching the descent we have just described, at 
the bottom of the vailej through which one arrives at it, our travel- 
lers Biade a singular discovery. They found some figures engraved 
in deep ‘cuttings upon the face of the rock [a very Egyptian m ethod 
of recording conquests, as at Wadee Magara, near Mt., Sinai, by 
$teh»J The ancient people of the East loved thus to sculpture, upon 
the granite, warlike or religious scenes: there exist tableaux of this 
nature in Assyria and in Media, in Phoenicia and Asia Minor. 
Those which our explorers have discovered at the entrance of the 
[Sahara] desert have a peculiar character. They form several dis- 
tinct tableaux, of which' two are above all remarkable. One ofters 
an allegorical scene, the other represents a scone of pastoral life. 
In the first, one beholds two personages, one ’u ith the head of a bird, 
and the other with a biiirs, both armed with buckler and bow, and 
seemingly combating for the possession of a bull: the otlicr shows a 
group of bulls that appear descending towards a spring to slake their 
thirst. The first of these two tablets has a eharacter altogether JBgyp- 
and the of these sculptures is very superior to what 

the nomad inhabitants of the north of Africa could now exeeiite [See 
Pulszky's Chap. II., pp. 188-192, on “IJnaitisticai Puiees The 
men of the neighborhood, moreover, attribute them to an unknown 
people who, they say, possessed the country long before them. 
Barth copied with care the two principal tablets, and he sent his 
drawings, accompanied with a detailed notice, to the learned Egyp- 
tologist of London, Mr. Birch ; who wdll doubtless make them the 
object of a serious study. According to the very competent judg- 
ment of the traveller, the sculptures of Wadee Telissareii [name of 
the place .*”1 re they are found] bear in themselves the stamp of 
incontestablc‘ antiquity. One is struck, furthermore, by a cliaracter- 
istie circumstance, viz: the ahsenee of the camef which ahvays holds 
nowadays the first place in the clumsy sketches [as at Mt, Sinai] 
traced, here and there, by present tribes upon other rocks in divers 
parts of the desert. It is now recognized that the camel was intro- 
duced into Africa by the first Arab conquerors of the IQialifate [this 
is not exact^ — say rather about the Ist century b. c.], during the Vlltli 
century of our era : more anciently the only caravan beasts of bur- 
then, between the maritime zone and hTigritia, were the ox and the 


^ Gumpb-echt, Barth und Ovme^s Unt&rnuchungs-Meue nach dem Tseka'd-Seej Berlin, 
1852; — as cited by Saiet-Mahtik, (snpra, note 390) pp. 43*1-5, 


horse. Strabo relates {UL xvii.) bow the Maurusiaiis [only a dialec- 
tic mutation of Pkarmiam^ the PTfESIM^ of Xth Genesis], in 
order to traverse the desert^. suspended water-skins under the bellies 
of their horses. Among several tribes of the Sahara, the ox is still 
used as a beast of transportation and carnage. Eichardson saw a 
great number of them in a caravan that had just crossed a part of 
the Sood^n.’’ 

A sight of Barth's copy would suffice to establish whether a hreatli 
of Egyptian art passed over the sculpture; but this narration is all I 
can now learn about it. Isolate in itself, this fact scarcely attracted 
my attention before ; but here come some fresher coincidences of real 
Egyptian monuments, still further west in Barhary, that shed some 
plausibility upon these (by myself unseen) petroglyphs. An Egyp- 
tian black-granite royal statue, broken, 'tis true, bearing inscriptions 
with the name of Thotmes I (XVIIth dynasty, 16th century b. c.), 
has turned up at Cherchel, in Algeria;^ and a Phcenico-Egyptian 
scarabseus, brought from the same locality, is now in Paris.^^ Kow, 
as the cited scholars both coincide, those monuments may have been 
carried thither either by Phoenician traders, or by later Eoman dileU 
tantu hTeither of them proves anything for pharaonic conquests in 
Africa ; hut we have lived to see, in the case of Egyptian conquests 
in Assyria, such positive evidence grow out of the smallest, and, at 
first, most dubious indication, that I feel tempted to add another, 
inedited, fact (long unthought of in my portfolio) to the chain of 
posts — efoehm left aside — now existing between ancient Egypt and 
old Mauritania. 

On the 26th Dec., 1842, my revered friend, the late Hon. John 
Pickering — a most scientific philologist — of Boston, gave me an 
impression of a fragment of true Egyptian greenish-basalt stone, 
inscribed with some sixteen or eighteen pure hieroglyphical charac- 
ters (without cartouche, but broken fi’om a statue, part of an arm 
being on its reverse, in good relievo). This wa% said to have been 
picked up on the ruins of Qarihage^ by an officer of the U. S. Xavy, 
during the Tripolitan war; and brought directly to this country, 

Type» of Mankind, pp. 618-20. 

Geebhe, Bulletin Archeologiqite de VAtkenoeum Fran^aU, May, 1856, pp. 38-9. 

40® FEAugois Lbkoemant, op. cit, June, pp. 46-7. 

4M Mislaid among old papers, I haYe no leisure now to searcli for at ; but, from an enti-y 
made at the time in my Analecta JEgyptiaoa,” I can state that its dimensions were about, 
length 7 inches, breadth 4 J, and thickness 2. The hieroglyphics, intaglio, style Saitic, are 
cut on a sort of jamb or plinth. Until production of my copy, let me teiminate with a note 
made on its reception : — « If it does not go in support of the conquests of the Pharaohs i 
Barbary, it proves intercourse, at least, with Carthage'' — that is, if found at Carthage, for 
■which I fear all proofs are now, after so many years, obliterated. 



wiere, when I saw it, the reKe was in the possession of Mr. George 
Folsom, at Boston. 

From this archseolo^cal (digression, let ns return to Barbaresque 

ethnography. rm. 

In the words of Ebn Khalbdoon, M. Carette observes — “ That 
which is beyond doubt is, that, many centuries before Islamism, the 
Berbers were known in the <muntries they inhabit ; and that they- 
have always formed, with their numerous ramifications, a ‘nation 
entirely distinct from every other.” Adopting for himself the only 
natural theory, that the Berbers were created for Berberia, Carette 
continues:— “Thus, it is an Arab writer, and the most judicious of 
the whole of them, that has himself done justice to all the tattle 
invented by his co-religionists,*^ and who reduces all the system of 
Berber genealogy to two facts, viz. : the biblical datum, which his 
quality of Mussulman obliged him to admit; and the local tradition 
that he had been able to collect himself.” The following tables 
specify the state of Berher actualities. 


Tohoubs ahb Bialiscts- 




KabIIi. lie ikt && oortk, , 

«Xb«SB(nj^OTSandtl»eBjESffiKM 'SMlloulie, SSkMeiifo, 
itei at tlie stwtia — tlie first- * Zar^om, 

ijoguEMd 'west, tli« latter east.” [ Berbers, ■ | 


CtatWiter& are at tb® «»»• , 
tre.” I 


^ f InbaHt “tbe iK«rQMsrn reglknef 
I Barbaresque coottaeiit,* 
sitiTimiha “Uie soutbera partkva 

* of the empire of Morocco.** 
Inhabit the south part of Algerk, 
Berbm^ ' Tanis, Tripoli, and Saharan 
deserts. 

Inhabit the ocean coast in 0^ 
tral Morocco, the northerlj 
section of the Atlas dbain* 
ami, in Algmria, the scmM of 
^landea** and the mcmnti^ 
oim interior. 


POPtflATfOaS. 

Mbiooeol . , .. «... lnSceBtari««tlwtraeAmb|K»pnlation1m»scamlyclmng®^^ 

Ara^&rigiTU Bcd>eror^ fm. PoFOLinoH. 

Tn^r nmm XTIthoentnry......«......™ 4,650.000 

' xixth « 4^mm 


To render more perspieuous these ethnic subdivisions of a group 

of races hitherto very imperfectly discussed by Anglo-Saxon ethno- 
logists, I append, from another good authority, long resident profes- 
sionally in militajy Algerian service,*® a curious specification of their 
several characteristics. 

^ 7)/pa of ManMndf p. 612. 

Beetheband, Mididno tt Sygthne det Aroihagj Paris, 1865, p. 178. Tho samo obsomir 
adds, when describing hair in the physical characteristics of Uiese three types (p. 181): 
‘‘lies Arabes sont g^n^ralment bmns, les Saharaoms blonds on miens chatain-clair, les 
Kabyles chS,tain: qnelqnes-unes de lenrs tribns comptent des families entihremeat blondes.” 
Equally good specifications are in Pascai. Dopbat (op. cit.) patsm. 
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BBETHERANB’B BiTisioH of the present native inhabitants op ALGERIA* 


The Akab, 

(Originally Asiatic,) 

InbaMts the “ Tell,” Mlocls, and . 
mawhy plains. 

liiTes on wreals, melons, cousoom 
(flonr-peliets), and little maat. 

Tends to numerous markets ; pos* 
gasses fmdodqs (farms) T cultivates 
the cereals ; has varied merchan- 
dk®, — coffee, sugar, soap, Ac. 

Eohbery abundant. 

Occupies a country little wooded. 

Mthyj often in need of water. 


Bm horses, herds of catU^ cows ; 
Slocks of sheep and goate. 

Dwells in tents. 

Bilioso-lymphattc; large-hellied 
women. 

Agricnltnrist; laboring on the 
land winter and summer. 

Intelligence-very ordinary. 


THE«KABTtB,” 
(Correctly, Berhef^ 
Inhabits the mountains (Atlas). 


The <*Sah&e 1 wi,” 

(Man of the Sahara,) 
Inhabits the Oases, and .the 
sandy lands of the south. 


Eats many oily cakes, and firuits. Bates and milk. 


Owns no fondooqsj comes above 
all to the Arab’s marts, having few 
cereals himself; works at mining; 
makes honey ; trafdcs in fruits. 

Crimes abundant. 

Country full of forests. 

Has always watsr. 


Possesses (Mefiy mules. 

Besides in goor^ (mud hovels); 
hands ever in splwdi. 

Bilioso^angutneoiis ; women tall 
and well made. 

Arboriculturist; works during 
the fruit-harvest. 

Intelligeuce— applied to arts and 
Industry. 


Always in motion about the 
“ Tell has no fmdooqs ; sells his 
d&tes; is generally poor. 

Above all, a plunderer. 

Has no wood except in the (hsm. 

Tolerably dirty; often in want 
of water, even for If^al (Muslim) 
ablntions. 

Owns camels and horses. 

Lives in camel-hair tabemadles; 
earth-houses in the Oases. 

BiMoso-nervotts; pretty women. 

Horticultnrist; gathers dates; 
passes life in caravans. 

Oreat fadlity of conception— very 
lively imagination. 


is to be remarked, tbat the JPooloo^Ues'^^ [now fast nmning 
out], product of unions between indigenous females and tbe Turks 
[no longer encroaching colonists in Algeria since tbe Gallic occupa- 
tion], are the strongest, the most intelligent [naturallj?^ so, because, 
under the name Turk*’ is included what little now remains there 
of European captives, • Circassian memlooks, &c.] : an important 
question as regards the fusion, — ou which certainly depends the 
implantation of the French nation in Algeria.” 

Inasmuch, however, as my purpose is merely to direct ethnological 
attention towards analysis of the several primitive stocks, out of 
which the present Algerian population is compounded, I need now 
only interpose a ‘‘cayeat” in respect to the opinions of Dr. Berthe- 
rand, and before him of Dr. Bodichon,^^ as to the ulterior benefits, 
by both of these skilful authors supposed likely to become the 

^ In their Frenchified cognomen, philologists will be inclined to recognize the Osmanlee- 
Turkish radical “oGLn,” that is to say “son,” — as in the L§,z-oglns of Nubia. Pascal 
Bhpeat (A/nsu€ SepSenirionale, 1845, pp. 238-9), while showing that it is as ofteu pro- 
nonnced Couropli as CouUgU, derives it from the Turkish koaleh-oglu, “son of a slave:” to 
which may be added from Rozet [RSgence 1833, II, pp; 272-92), that these Kool- 

ooglees, nevertheless, are not half-breeds between Turks and Christian white female cap- 
lives, “but children bom from native Mauresque women married to Turks.” 

405 Types of Mankmdy pp- 106-7, 110, 874. 
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future sequences of amalgamation between “ types sa often repug 
uant, and amid “races” not less (in zoological, geograpbical, and 

historical, plieuomena) *Wse. . 

Thus then, Ebn Khaledoon recognized the same three distinct 
types of man rve find about ITorth-western Africa now, viz., the 
Berhera, the Arabs, and the negroes south of the Sahara. He demar- 
cates the Berbers as follows : 

“How the real fact which dispenses with all hypotheses, is this-, 
the Berbers are the children of Canaan, son of Ham, son of Hoah , 
as we have already enunciated it, when speaking of tie gianc 
divisions of the human species. Their ^ndfat . 

Mazgh [the Masioi of the Latina, and the Mazues of 
their brothers were tlie Gergesians (Ay7tJ-tA:ee/t); the Philis m h, 
children of Casluhira [here he likewise takes the Hebrew plural foi 
tlie ShiUouks to be a man!], son of Misraim, son of Cham were 
their relations. *** One must admit [he adds peremptorily] no 

other opinion than ours.” . , i n 

Wiser than some modem ethnographers, our Arab author whol y 
reieets Berber “pretensions to Arabian origin: pretensions that i 
re'mrd as ill-founded; because the situation of the places which 
these tribes inhabit, and an examination of the language spoken by 
them, establish sufficiently that they have nothing in common 
with the Arabs. I except only the Sankadja and the Eetama (but 
God knows if this be true!), who, as the Arab genealogists say 
tlieinsclves, appertain to this nation,— an opinion tliat accoi-ds with 
my own.” The Berbers apostatized from IsEm twelve times : nor 
was this religion implanted among them before Tarec (a Berber 
chief, who crossed over to Gibraltar, Tarec, “hill ot Taiec, A. 

711 ) went to Spain. “ These chiefs bore with them a gi-eat number 
of Berber shJiykhs and warriors, iri order to combat the infidels. 
After the conquest of Spain, these auxiliaries fixed themselves there; 
and since then, the Berbers of the Moghreb have remained taithtul 
to Hamism, and have lost their old habit of apostasy ” A pm-tion 
of the Berbers, previously to that, had embraced Judmsm , du 
“ Idrees the First, descendant of El-Hassan, son of El-Hassan 
(oTAiidson of Mohammed), having come into the Moghreb, caused 
to disappear fi-om this country the very last vestige of -these religions 
[Christian, Jewish, and pagan], and put an-end to the independence 

""^“Wbbllievethat we have cited a series of facts which prove that 
the Berbers have always been a people, powerful, redoubtable, brave, 
and numerous: a true people, like so inany others in this-worl^ 
such as the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. Such 
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waSy in fact, tlie Berber race. * * * Brom the Moglireb-el-aksa 
[extremest west] as far as Tripoli ; or, to speak more exact] j, as fiir 
as Alexandria ; and from the Eoman sea [Mediterranean] as far as 
the country of the blacks, the whole of this region has been inha- 
bited by the Berber race ; and this from an epoch of which neither 
the anterior events nor even the beginning are known,”— wrote Ebn 
Khaleboon, five centinies before the science of Ethnology even 
possessed a name. 

So much being settled, I proceed to indicate points of geogra- 
phical contact betw^eeii the Berber and the true negro races ; ob- 
serving only, that the possession of dromedaries and camels has — 
since the 1st century b. c. as the earliest, and since the Vllth a. n. as the 
best historical date for any large scale — spread the Berher tribes in a 
semi-circle over all the northern confines of the Belid-es-Sooddny 
countries of the blacks.^^ 

It is from the name ofithe ti'ibe AourtJca that Carette, very reason- 
ably, derives the name of ^‘Africa;” and it is also at the oases 
Ouaregla, Temactu, and Tuggnrt, — grouped into one appellative, 
Omd’Eir' (Moghrabee for Owldd-Eigh) — that mixture of Atlantic 
races and tongues with Arabian ehiefiy takes place. ^^EigJi' mean- 
ing separatiozi Ouad-Eigli' signifies ^^the sons of the or 

of separation. 

^^The Arabs come from the tribes [Bedawees]; the Berbers pass 
as originating from the soil. It is, on the other hand, easy to recog- 
nize them ; because the Arabs have the shin tanned like men of the 
white race who have sojourned long in southern countries ; whereas 
the Ruar'a^ properly so called, or autochthonous inhabitants, have 
the shin nearly as black as the negroes^ and some few the traits of the 
black race. Albeit, they differ still essentially from the Mgritian 
peoples; and, in the country itself, they can never be confounded. 
I have seen many Roiiar’a [new French spelling for Eoudghd] 
Berbers very much resembling the negro, and yet wdio would have 
considered it an insult to be confounded with the race of slaves. 
[^Amalgamation witli negresses explains these exceptional cases.] 
They characterize their color by no other epnthet than Khamriy 
which signifies ^hrowui’ [or reddish^ always the Egyptian color for 
the Hamitic stock].^°^ 

The autochthonous population of the ^ children of EigK (sepa- 
ration) mark, therefore, the transition of the color and the features 


^ D’Escayrac BPi I/AUTURE {Irc Desert H U Sonddn, Paris. 1854) has written one of^the 
)>est books on this subject; but, having lost my copy, I am unable to quote an cnterpnsing 
traveller who knows those regions .so well. 

Ti/pes of Mankind, pp, 533: — OUa Jdyyptiaca, p. 134. 
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between the white race aBd the black race It ie not tint more 
or less bronzed, of the white populations of the south of Burop . ^ 
is a color altogether different, and which belongs to them^much 
nearer to-black than to white, revertheless, they ^ve, 
race neither the flat nose nor the thick lips, an/ more than the 
wooiy hair; although, however, these traits are not those of the 

‘‘It is an intermediary race, half-way between ; attached, at one and 
the same 'time, to the two extreme races to which 
and which it separates.” Such, finally, is a prto of ques- 

tions at the present hour; which cuts them loose, as another type ot 
man, from all other races of humanity^exceptmg ^ 

JBawific source and their linguistic afiSnities, on which M. Man y 

(supra, p.l 42 - 3 )has sufficiently cleared up obscurities. In_ common 
Uth the Hebrews, the E^tians, the Chinese, the Amencan abo- 
rieines and some others whose earliest loeum tenens has not yet been 
qtate so sharply trenched in ethnology, the BerberB represent an 
fecial and independent group of proximate races-; being the real 
human component of what Agassiz"* has so conclusively determined, 
in zoological distribution, as the “North African /aana of the 
“European rea(m,”— populations to whom the appellative 
tidx [the root of which is certainly Berber— & name for part of Mt 
Atlas**] would, etymologically, geographically,^ and historically, be 

appropriate for convenience of ethnic classification. ^ 

The next step might to take us to the basin of the Senegal, where 
this river constitutes the dividing line between these Atalantidse 
with their Arab companions, and those true negro races whose 
habitat has never voluntarily lain to the north of it. Of course, 
before the camel reached Barbary, neither the Berbers nor the Arabs 
could have traversed the Saharran wastes to hunt the negroes; nor 
the latter have come across it northwards for the mere satisfaction 
of becoming enslaved by those superior types of man. 

To do so properly, one should hegio with the first discovery of 
this river by Europeans, about the XTVth century, and trace tlirough 
the works of Boohefokt (1643), Gabv (1689), Labat (1728), Adan- 
sov (1757), Golbbery (1787), La Barthb (1785), Durand (1802), 
Mollien (1818), Matthews (1787), and Laing (1825), the in-ogrcss 
of knowledge as regards its now varied inhabitants. Only in thi'ce 
of the above travels have I been able to do it; but deficiencies are 

^ Tims of Mankind, p. Ixxviii, and 

40® See on. tlie probable derivation of “Antilia” (Antilles) from Atlantis, tbc charming 
and erudite disquisition of D’Avhzac, Lss Iks Fmtasiiques de V Ocean Occidental an Mayen- 
Age, Paris, 1845, p. 27. 


tolerably well made np in the excellent work of Under 

the specific designations,— each people being also subdivided into 
tribes, of Wanted (Arabs), F Sarraeolets, Samharm, Mandingos^ 
and this accurate observer manifests their distinctions of 

type and character; proving, moreover, that the white man’s intel- 
ligence merges into Mgritian brutality in the same ratio that, step 
by step, one travels south from the Sahara into negro-land; and that 
the color of the human skin is darkened by raee-charaeter, not by 
imaginary ^‘climate;” because, tbe Semitic Arab, who has been 
there about six centuries, is no blacker than his ancestors or contem- 
poraries were, or are now, in Arabia itself.*^^ Luke Burke’s argu- 
ments’^ bears out my assertion ; and I have since 'beheld, in the 
Gralerie Anthropologzque at Paris, the beautifully colored portraits of 
all the races alluded to. 

Let us now pass on to Africa. Here we find the negro races 
occupying some of the most torrid regions, but not exclusively. 
Arab races have been living in the midst of them for thousands of 
years, and yet they are only brown. Some of them, indeed, are 
nearly fair ; for their blood has been repeatedly mixed with that of 
northern tribes ; and, where such is the case, we find that the climate 
does no more than simply tan or freckle such parts as are generally 
exposed to the light. Still farther to the south, — farther even than 
the true region of the negroes — extend the tribes of the GraUa, who 
have of late years conquered a large portion of Abyssinia. These 
have for ages occupied the plains of Central Africa, almost under 
the equator; and yet they are, at the utmost, brown, and many of 
them comparatively fair. But, more than this, there are nomadic 
families of the Tawrick race, who have wandered from an unknown 
period among the burning sands of tjie great desert itself, and still 
retain their fair complexions. They are, indeed, no more afiected 
by this torrid region than most Europeans would be after a residence 
there of a few months. 

“We have already spoken, in a former chapter, of the Kabyles of 
the Auress mountains in Algiers, — one tribe of whom have not 
merely a fair and ruddy Complexion, but also hair of a deep yellow. 

Op, cit, Atlas, colored likeness of *‘Maure de S4n4gal;” — wko might he well con- 
trasted with another good portrait from the Abyssinian side of Africa, Djelldb marchand 
d^esclaves du Cordofand,’* in the Revue de VOrienij Paris, 1854, FI. 31. 

Exploration du Bdnigal^ depute St. Louis la FalemSy au deB de Eakel; de la 

FalemCi depuis son embouchure jusqFd Sansandig ; des mines d^or de KmiShay dans le Bam- 
houh ; des pays de Galam, BondoUy ei WooUi ,* et de Gamble, depuis Baracounda Jusqu^d 
VOpean, during 1843-4; Paris, 1846, 8vo, with folio atlas, 

*12 Ethnological Journal, London, No. 2, July, 1S4S, — “Varieties of Complexion in the 
Human Race,” p. 76-7. 
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Dr. Shaw'-flie traveller from whom we quoted, gives a still more 
decided testimonj against the theory of climate, in speaking of the 
Moorish women. His words are : ‘ The greatest part of the Moorish 
women would be reckoned beauties even in Great Briton, as their 
cMdren certainly ham the fairest complexion of any nation whatever. 
The boys, indeed, by wearing only the tiam, are exposed so much to 
the sun that they soon acquire the swarthiness of the Arab ; but e 
girls, keeping more at home, preserve their beauty ti^ 
thirty, at which time they are usually past child-bearing, —(travels 
in Barbary and the Levant, fol. 1788, p. 120.) Here we perceive the 
true effects of climate on the fair races: a temporary darkening ot 
the parts exposed to the sun, the children of people so darkened 
bom perfectly fair! Who can tell the number of ages that the 
Moors have inhabited the north of Africa? Wlio can say that their 
present region is iiot their original country ? And yet here they are 


still, a perfectly fair race. 

“ Southern Africa also presents us with many striking illustrations 
of the fallacy of the theory of climate. We shall content ourselves 
with citing two of the most remarkable, viz., those presented by the 
physical peculiarities of the Hottentots and Bosjesmaiis. Those two 
races have hceii considered as one ; but only by those who believe 
in the great modifying power of circumstances. Tlioy are evidently 
distinct. The Bosjesmans are pigmies; the Hottentots, where pure, 
tall and large. Persons of intermediate stature are, of course, met 
with; because two races so much alike in most respects, residing 
near each other, must necessarily have intermarried in the course of 
ages; but there is no conceivable reason why, except as. distinct 
races, the one should be active, restless, co'mparatively brave, and 
of a stature seldom exceeding four feet nine inches, while the other 
is tall, large, timid, and exceedingly sluggish. In most other respects 
their orguuizutitni is similar; and they differ from all other portions 
of mankind in the nature of the hair and in two romqrkahlo pecu- 
liarities in the female structure. They are in the midst of races 
widely differing from them, — negroes on the one hand and Caffres 
on tlili otlier; both black, while the Hottentots and Bosjesmaiis are 
simply of a light yellowish la-own. How can these fagots be accounted 
for except as differences of raec ?” 

A view of some enrions analogies, d propos of the Gaboon river- 
land, may here he given. 

The clmrt (further on), illustrative of the distribution of the simiadse 
in tlioir relation to that of some inferior types of man, with the text 
accompanying, .snggc.sts a few hints to othnographera. Among diem 
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is tiie fact, that the highest living species of Monkeys occupy pre- 
cisely those zoological provinces where flourish the lowest races of 
mankind. 

It is well known, that all negroes found in Algeria (where their 
lives are also curtailed, as in Egypt, by an uncongenial climate), are 
brought over the Sahara, by the inland caravan-trade, chiefly irom 
the neighborhood of the ishger and Senegal rivers. This shall be 
made evident in elucidating the Saharran fauna of the African realm 
on our Tableau. From the Senegal, Gambian, Joliba, and other 
streams, as well as from around Lake Tchad and its affluents, there 
is, and has been, ever since the Arabian camel was introduced, about 
the 1st century b. a ceaseless flow of nigritian captives to the 


Desmoulins, op. Memoire sur la Pairie du Chameau d vne Bosse^ et mr Vipoqut de 
son inlToduciion en Afrique; pp. 359-88: — I am acquainted with the ohjections raiscMi bj 
Quatremere [M6moires de VAcad. Roy. des Inscriptions ei Belles LeUres, XV., Paris, 1845; pp. 
393 _. 5 . — ) • but Egyptological reasons, by him disregarded, lead me to deem them incon- 
clusive. 

A word here about “Camels.” Mention was made {Types of Mankind^ p. 729, note 610), 
of a MS. memoir of my own, entitled “Remarks on the introduction of Camels and Drome- 
daries, for Army-Transportation, Carriage of Mails, and Military Field-service, into the 
States and Territories lying south and west of the jMississippi, between the Atlantic apd 
Pacific coasts — presented to the War-Department, Washington, Oct. 1851 ;”*-r-and dedicated 
to the Hon. Jeff. Davis, then TT. S. Senator, -rwho had previously, at my instigation {N<U. 
Intelligmcer, Wash., D. C., 27 March, 1851), introduced a camel-bill into Congress. 

It is known to everybody in this country that the United States Transport “ Supply ” has 
already made two trips, one to Alexandria, and the other to Smyrna, and brought over to 
Texas some 80 of these animals, in good condition. The undertaking could not fail to be 
successful, — 1st, because the ship was commanded by my old friend (welcomed “chez moi” 
at Cairo as far back as 1835), Lieut. D.^vid Porter, U. S. N. ; — and 2d, because the War 
Department has merely carried out (with but one solitary exception) every detail — down to the 
most minute — of my “ Remarks” aforesaid, in regard to the importation of these animals. 

Following the maxim — “ je reprends ma propri4t^ oh jc la trouve” — I claim here the credit 
of chalking out the lines upon which these Camels reached America ; confident that if (and 
I hardly think such contingency possible after the instruction the party in charge had from 
myself), there should be any failure in developing the unbounded utility of these quadrupeds 
after their landing, such eventuality can proceed solely through United States' official mis- 
management. 

Meanwhile, I presume my above-mentioned MS. has become mislaid at the War Depart- 
ment; because I see that Mr. Marsh, in hi^ very nice little work (Boston, 1856), on the 
“ Camel,” whilst gratefully acknowledging the various documents on the subject lent him 
by the War Department, with honorable mention of the Authors of each paper, has nowhere 
alluded, either to myself (-who planned the whole affair for them in writing, 1851-6), or to 
my said “ Remarks.”' 

How, whether my MS. (bound in red morocco, too) be or be not in existence at the War 
Department, it so happens that, knowing perfectly well the sort of principles current at 
Washington — District Columbia, — I had taken S precautions to ensure preservation of my 
ideas therein; 1st, by having a fac-simile copy made by the hands of a third party before 
transniittiug the original from Pittsburg, Pfi., to the Dopartuient ; 2d, by securing sufficient 
collateral evidence of my connection with that Institution from first to last ; and 3d, by 
preserving, in a patent Salamander safe, my MS. copy, with every scrap of correspondence 
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slave-marts of TimboctoOj Monrzook, and otber' oases ; ■ whence, they 
become distributed, by Tonhrik and Arab gell&hs, throughout Maroc- 
cMne, Algerian, Timisian^'and Trip.olitan, territories. , Fow, the 
various negro populations of the above-named rivers are^ by no means 
the mostaiistral nations represented in these cities’ local slave-markets ; 
heeause such distinct station's are, in their turn, re-filled by, caravans 
from the interior; whose exphitMio%^^ of nigritian prisoners stretches 
backwards to Asbantee, Benin, Dahomey, Adainoua,. &c.: whither 
again converge endless' radiations of still more inland slaves, whose 
hanted-gronnds reach southwards to an unknowm extent, but cer- 
tainly as far as Congo, The consequence is, that in Algeria, as at 
Cairo, numberless varieties of negroes, from many countries, are 
represented, in human slave-basaars. 

Among these, a peculiar type is frequently seen even now, but was 
far more abundant prior to the abolition of that piratical Deyship, by^ 
the French in 1880. Of this race I clearly remember twm huge and 
ferocious specimens working about Mohammed All’s arsenal at 
Alexandria for a long time, between 1827 and 1885 ; when I think 
they must have succumbed to the great plague of the latter year. They 
had been landed from the crews of an Algerine frigate and a corvette 
that, seat as quota to the Pasha’s squadrons against the Greeks, 
rotted their hulks out in our western harbor, after the fall of theii 
quondam owner at Algiers. Witness for years, and once assistant 
retributor, of the brutality of these two Algerine negroes, their phy- 
siognomies are ineffaceable from my memory ; being besides totally 
distinct from any negro race brought down the Nile to Cairo, 

It was, therefore, with satisfaction that I lately recognized the fea- 
tures of my old acquaintances, in two plates, wholly distinct in ori- 
gin, representing the same type abiding in French Algeria : with tlie 
only difference that the men I knew were almost black in color. 

The profile of one is fac-simile-ed in No. 26 of our Tableau under 
the name of Saharran-negro partly because this individual, or his 
parents, must have been brought across the great desert, and partly 

between myself and others, — from Dec. 1850, at Philadelphia, down to June 185G, at Paris — 
relative to this grand experiment of naturalizing the Arabian camel, amidst its homogenc<ius 
climatic and other conditions, in the south-western States and Territories of the United 
States on this continent. 

I hope soon to have a little more leisure than just at this moment; when it will alFord me 
great pleasure, the public much entertainment, and the Honorable Mb. Marsh peculiar 
gratification, to show how easy it was to “ see through a millstone, after somebody had made 
a hole in it,” as concerns the successful importation of these Camels — less than this 
gentleman’s astounding mesmeric clairvoyance in guessing at every fact and idea contained 
in that fac-simile copy of mj ** Eemarks ” aforesaid, during the period that it lay loche<^ 
up in a patent Salamander safe. Philadelphia, 10th February, 1857. — O. R. G., **(for- 
mwly) United States Consul at Cairo.’* 


because nnuierous Hstofical analogies lead me to infer, that it is 
towards Senegal that Ms .typical 'family should be sought fon. Its 
original colored drawing, much larger in size, being one of .about 
forty beautifully-executed portraits taken on, the spot by the Comnm- 
sion mientifique d'AlgSne^ is now suspended.in the Galerie Anih^opa- 
logique of the Parisian Museum. Published by the Chief of that ex- 
pedition, the late Bory de Saint-’V’incent,'^^^ nay copy has been traced 
upon stone direptly from Bory de St. VincenPs plate, in rny posses- 
sion. He thus briefly describes this head’s history : — 

“ Ho. HI., finally, is the Ethiopian type. This head was that of 
a bandit native of the Sooddn [negro-land], killed in the Shhel [At- 
lantic slopes towards the Sahara], where one of the sabre-cuts with 
which he was smitten shows, over the left parietal, how much more 
considerable the thickness of the bones of the cranium is in negroes 
than in other men. * 

disposing,” proceeds our author, ^4he bony cases [skulls] that 
I present to the Academy, upon the same plane one after another, 
we are first struck by the manner in which, on starting from the At- 
lantic type [or Berher^ see a semplar gradation in our Tableau, Ho. 
22], wherein the facial angle is almost a right one, the gradual pro- 
minence of the upper jaw becomes considerable. This elongation is 
such in the Ethiopian, tliat the resemblance of his skeleton to that 
of the large monkeys becomes striking \uhi Buprd ] : at the base of a 
sufiiciently-high, but laterally compressed frontal region, the supra- 
orbital z’idges project almost as considerably as those of a middle- 
aged Orang. Other bony prominences, not less marked, crown the 
temporal region at the attachments of the temporal muscles ; a very 
pronounced depression exists at the root of the nose, of which the 
bones proper are also the shortest, and so disposed forvArds that 
their situation becomes nearly horizontal. Certain airs of animality 
result from this osteological ensemhle ; and, the facial traits not being 
less strange, the breadth of the nose with its widely-open wings, and 
the prodigious thickness of the lips, whose lower one seems to he 
quasi-pendent, impress upon this Ethiopian's profile the aspect of a 
sort of muzzle.” 

Following this famed anthropologist’s suggestion, I now submit, 
to the reader’s inspection, four wood-cuts (A, B, C, D, on next page). 

. Pew remarks wSiiffice to establish authenticity. The palpable ana- 

Sur V Anthropologk ih rAfrique Franqaise (read at the Acaddinie des Sciences, SO 
June, 1846) — extract fi*om’the Magasin de Zo^logie, d'*Amiomie comparie et de PaUoniolngie ; 
Paris, Oct. 1845; pp. 1S--4; and Plate Mammifferea, PI. 01, figs. **No. III. Tgpe Bdno- 
pknP Bob.y de St. Vincent is the well-kacwiii polygenist; author of (Homo). 

JEesai zoologiqiie sur le Genre irumain; of which I am only acquainted with the 2d edition : 
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logics and dissimilitiideB^.betm’een an inferior type 
superior type of inonkejj require no comment. 


Front vim of our Saharran-negro. Com- 
pare his tinted profile in No. 26 of onr 
Ethnographic Tableau,” — from B. de 
St. V.’s plate. 


Thru-quarter vim of amiher Algerine negro-- 
“ Bbkree.” 


Gorilla- Gina^ Is. Geof. Troglodgtes-Tshego^ — Same animal. 

Duv. (Three-quarter yiew.)*^® (Front view.) 

Gaierie Roy ale de CoHumee^ folio, colored, Paris (Aubert & 0**=., Place de la Bourse, 
No. 29) ; ‘^'Porteur i Alger,” Ft IS. 

Anmhs des Sciences Faturellu^ sSrie, ^oo/ogiCf Pans, 1851 ; xvL PI. TIL, figs. 1, 
3; and pp. 164-92. — Of. also. DurjEENOV, Comptes rendus de VAcad. dee Sciences, 1863 5 
jxxvi, pp. 924-36. 





Fig. B— as above stated, is the front view of the Sahamh Negro ” 
of whom om Tahleauy No. 26, gives the profile. The color of the 
original is a livid tawny black, chiefly due to drainage of blood after ^ 
decapitation ; for it was drawn on the field of the skirmish] By com- 
parison with the profile, its Simian expression will be the better per- 
ceived. 

Fig. A— has no' history, beyond the reference that his name was 
^^Biskry,'' and that he happened to be a “Porter at Algiers but 
nomenclature identifies the route by which he, or his progenitors, 
reached iilgeria, in the Oasis of BukraJ^^'^ I infer that this was his 
nick-name (soubriquet); because, in Arabic as in Hebrew, the 
suffix Yii, ee {iod\ to a geographical ^pellative indicates the “ being 
of,” or, “belonging to” a locality ; so that our BiskbIb, from Biskrd, 
means in English the Buhr-ian» 

Hence we learn the road of his transit over the Sahara. In the 
original plate the color of his skin is a blackiBh-red brown ; and we 
know that almost every shade, from a dirty yellow to a full ebony, is 
to be met with among aborigines of Africa — on which hereinafter. 
I have purposely chosen this sample, which is wholly independent 
of Bory de St. Vincent's, to substantiate the existence of such par- 
ticular types in North-western Africa. Thirty-three ‘ years have 
passed since, as a boy, I saw the bronze “ Mori (Moors) in the Ar- 
senal of Leghorn. I stand corrected if this man is not one of the 
same types. 

Figs. C and D— are front and profile heads of the specimen, as yet 
unique, of a peifect adult Gorilla; which, preserved in spirits, was 
sent to the Parisian WHutoire Waturelle, in 1852, from the 

Gaboon River, by Dr. Franquet. 

If hypefcriticism*^® should object to renewed selection of extreme^ 

— , — - — j ^ ^ 

Pktsse d’Avennes’s JRevue OrimtaU e} Algirienne, Paris, Svo,, 1852; i. — P rax, “Coin- 
mtinications entre PAIg^rie et le S^n4gal,”pp, 276-95, and Map: — ^also Campmas, “Oasis 
dc Biskra pp. 296-303. 

^ Types of Mankind^ pp. 631-2. 

The London Aihmc&um (June 17, 1864)’ in re-viewing our last work, did not like the 
contrasts afforded by placing the Apollo Belyidere, an African negro, and a Chimpanzee,, 
on the same plate. It was shown in the next number (Af/ienasum, June 24), that they were 
copied from the accurate designs of an English artist — “William Harvey, the pupil of Be- 
wick,-^ 

*2® Luke Burke (Ethnological Journal^ London, New Series, No. 1, Jan. 1864; p. 88) 
happily says — “ The best means of treating man properly is to treat him as we do the most 
clearly-defined portion? of general zoology. Should we not, dor instance, better promote 
our knowledge of the dog, by carefully noting the most aberrant of his formsl than by any 
selection of average skulls ? And why should it not be so with man also ? We would, 
therefore, take the liberty of suggesting to all engaged in pursuits of this kind, thaft the 
best mode of consulting the interests of science is to think less of averages' and more of 
individualities.” 
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»iti|iles, fbr proper illuMsstiioii of a zoological siil^ect ; and perad- 
Yeature exclaim tiat a decollated negro, upon whose features are 
gfemped the last agonies of yiclent death, is not a fit exponent of the 
type I call Saharran-negro '' until its natural .province be made 
known, nay rejoinder would be simply this: — oiir Bi%kreean^ from 
.'the same regions and in species ” identical, seems to have been in 
Ml blossom when his portrait was taken at Algiers; and, on 'the 
other hand, I claim that some allowance of similar kind ought, in 
fiilraess, to be "made in behalf of a poor homicided ffonik, whose 
facial ' expression alcohol has doubtless distorted and contracted. 
Surgeons and physicians, when elaborating 'facts in their medical 
publications, habitually leave aside « sentiment ’’ as merely obstruc- 
tive to knowledge. It is time, I think, that ethnographers should 
irriitate such example. 

The disquisition accompanying our Monkey-chart explains some 
geographical coincidences between species of the simiadse and some 
races of mankind ; but, by way of anticipation, it is remarkable that 
this type of anthropomorphous apes actually dwells in Africa not a 
tiiousand miles from the region inhabited by the above type of negro. 

But there are still lower forms of the negro type precisely in those 
regions around the Bight of Benin where the two highest species of 
African anthropoidae, viz., the Gorilla and the Qhimfanzee^ overlap 
each other in geographical distribution. The best of authorities on 
the latter subject, Prof. JelB&ies Wyman, of Harvard TJniversity,^®^ 
wrote long ago : 

‘^Whilst it is thus easy to demonstrate the wide separation be- 
tween the anthropoid and the human races, to assign a true position 
to the former among themselves is a more difficult task. Mr. Owen, 
in his earlier memoir, regarded the T» niger as making the nearest 
approach to man ; but the more recently discovered T, gorilla, he is 
now induced to believe, approaches still nearer ; and regards it as 
*the most anthropoid of the known brutes.* This inference is derived 
from the study of the crania alone, without any reference to the rest 
of the skeleton. 

After a careful examination of the memoir just referred to, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the preponderance of evidence is un- 
equivocally opposed to the opinion there recorded ; and, after placing 
side by side the different anatomical peculiarities of the two species, 
there seems to be no alternative but to regard the chimpanzee as 
holding the highest place in ffbe brute creation.** 

Crania of the Eugi-ma (Troglodytes gorilla. Savage) from Oahoon^ Africa^ read before 

Boston Society of Natural History, Oct ^ 1849 ; — from tke American Journal of Science 
ond AriSt 2d series, to !, ix; p. 9. 
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On tlie other liandj Prof. Agassiz remarked, in our former work ;^“ 
^^Tlie chimpanzee and gorilla do not differ more one from the other 
than the Maiidingo and the Guinea negro: thej together do not 
differ more from the orang than the Malay or white man differs from 
the negro:'’ — and again, in the present see Pref. Rem/’] : ^‘A 
comparison of the full and beautifully illustrated descriptions which 
Owen has published, of the skeleton and especially of the skulls of 
these species of orangs, with the descriptions and illustrations of 
the different races of man, to be found in almost every work on this 
subject, shows that the orangs differ from one another in the same 
manner as the races of men do ; so much so that, if these orangs are 
different species, the different races of men which inhabit the same 
countries, the Malays and the ITegrillos, must be considered also as 
distinct species.” 

For evidence that, in the same west- African localities, there exist 
inferior grades of negroe^, lower than anywhere else known, there 
is an unexceptionable and recent authority, in a good ethnologist, 
the missionary Wilson, who describes these ^‘degenerate branches” 
— a sort of negro-gypsies — with great unction and precision. 

But we possess still later information, and from a daring- and 
reliable naturalist, M. Duohaillu, — deservedly lauded in Dr. Meigs's 
chapter [_supra^ p. 324, note 243]. I was present at that meeting of 
our Academy, and fortunate enough to hear Mr. Cassin read Du- 
chaillu’s long and very matter-of-fact report. An interesting discus- 
sion then arose, opened by some criticgLl comments of Mr. Parker 
Foulke, among the members present ; whence two facts were elicited : 
Ist, that, near Cape Lopez, Duchaillu had shot both Gorilla 
Chimpanzee^ the skins, &c., of which are on their way to the Aca- 
demy ; and, 2d, that he had just visited (his letter bears date Oct,, 
1856), up the Muni river, north of the Gaboon, two extraordinary 
negro-tribes, viz., the Pauein (whom "Wilson calls the “Pangwee” — 
different from the M’pongwee) and the Osheho^ whose habitats are 
divided by that stream. As Mr. Foulke observed, they are the first 
historical instance of eannihalnm elevated into marketing tralBSc ; 
for the Pauein do not eat their own dead, hut exchange them, across 
this river, for the carcases of the O^heho! M. Duchaillu quietly 
observes that he couldn’t eat meat in that country. 


^ Types cf Mankind^ '^A tl'S.y. 

^28 Anonymous^ ** Etlmograpliic View of Western Africa,” a pamphlet of 34 pages. New 
York, 1856 ; p. 23. It is from Dr. Meigs’s chapter (supra, p. 320) that I learn the name 
of this clever writer; who inadvertently quotes, as if he had found, in the excellent works 
of Mr. W. B. Hodgson, what he can find nowhere else than in my Otia JSgyptiacat and in 
our Types of Mankind. 
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Ifow, whilst these lowest tribes of negro man-eaters dwell in the 
same zoological province as the black Gorillas and Chimpanzees, is it, 

I would ask, through fortuitous accident that, where the red orangs 
of the East Indian Archipelago roam the jungle, there should exist 
a cannibalism almost parallel, although not mercantile, — as shown 
in the reddish S’hattas, &c., who, some years ago, devoured tw'o 
English missionaries, amongst other instances ? 

It is to be remarked, however, that, as voyagers observe, can- 
nibalism in Polynesia, and also in Hew Zealand,*^ does not seem so 
much to have been an instinctive craving among Maori nations, as 
to have gradually grown into a habit of luxurious feeding among 
nautical wanderers who, in their vicissitudes of navigation, from 

Maud to island, were often compelled to eat each other/® 

It is time to arrest the course of these remarks ; the object of 
which chiefly is, to eliminate from further discussion some objections 
that the unavoidable brevity of the ensuing sections will compel me 
to pass by unnoticed. Confined within some 200 pages, my contri- 
bution to the present volume must fall very far short of the materials 
collected for its elaboration. I apprehend, nevertheless, that readers 
of the preceding commentary are now prepared for the assertion 
that a current phrase, “the unity of the human sptmes" if it possess 
any real meaning, leaves us in utter darkness as to the scientific 
question of mankiird’s lineal derivation from a single pair; or as to 
its counter theoiy, the plurality of origin from many pairs, situate 
in different geographical centres, and possibly formed at diflerent 
epochas of creation or of evolution. Chronology we have found to 
be a “broken reed” for any event anterior, say, to the 15th century 
B. c. : so that there exists no positive limit, determinable by ciphers, 
to human antiquity upon earth, save such as palaeontology — ^a science 
commenced by Lister in England, Blumenbach in Germany, and 
founded on true principles by Cuvier in France — may in the future 
discover. To talk of gears, or hundreds of them, in the actual state 

^ “Cas abominable coqainaf' — as the gallant Capitaine Laplace {Ymjage auiour du 
Monde, &c,, mr la cortette la ^^Faporite,** 1830-2, Paris, 8to, text, 1835, lY, pp. 8-51) 
indignantlj exclaims, after witnessing the morality of their women and the human repasts 
of the men. The same pages give an excellent idea, too, of the nussionaries in that remote 
island. 

^ “ It will probably be fotind, on further examination, however, that, with the exception 
of the disgusting practice of canml>alwn, the black color, with crisped hair, common to all, 
there are as many points of difference between the different islanders of the 

group, as between any two races in the Pacific,” says Ekskihe {Journcd of a Cruise, &c,, m 
JST. Jf, S, “Havannah,” London, 8vo, 1853, p. 16). He confirms also Laplace on mission- 
aries; as does Dc Petit Thcaes {Top. autour du Monde, &e., frigate la ** Venus” 183C-9, 
Paris, 8vo, text, 1843; I, pp 317-36; II, p. 373; lY, pp. 70-88); not to mention Mckhek- 
MOUT (Isles du Grand Ocion, Paris, 8vo, 1837 ; I, pp. 216-357 ; II, pp. 283-322, 515). 
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of tills science, is simply aBsnrd, — a mere illustration of wMt Greg 

properly stigmatizes as “the humiliating suhteifuges resorted to, 
hy men of science, to show that -their discoveries are not at variance 
with any text of Scripture.” Other conclusions the reader will draw 

for himself. . • j 

On the majority of these problems my own opinions assumed 

definite shape between 1845 and 1850; hut, inasmuch as it is cmsto- 
mary for authors to utter, at some time or other, their indlvfidual 
" ‘ “ I may here be permitted to recall, as mine, 

of the third lecture on ^‘Egyptian Arclueology,” de- 
last course at this city, more than six years ago. 
remained inedited; and the only Yaluo I attach to 


^‘profession of faith, 
some passages 
iivered *^^^ in my 
They have since „ _ 
them accimes from the circumstance that, written at the suggestion 
of my honorkl friend the late Samuel George Morton, they have 
become to me a memento of past interchanges of thought with .one 
of the noblest of men. 

“ Creative Power has veiled, equally, from human ken the ongin 
“of man and his end. If any argument wore required to unpress 
“upon my mind the benefieenee of the Creator towards his crea- 
“turcs«»— any fact, that in the brain of a human being of cultivated 
“intelligence, and whicli, whispered to each of us hi the < still, small 
“voice’ of conscience, proves the goodness of Deity, not merely to 
“mankind, hut to all animate substances created by his will, — it is, 
“ that, like every otlier animal, Man knows not the hour of his birth 
“or of his death; can discover, by no process of retrospective ratio- 
“cination, the moment when be entered this life; nor ascertain, by 
“ anticipation, the precise instant when he is to depart from it. 

“ An example will illustrate my meaning : 

“Leaving aside, in this question, those traditionary legends of our 
“respective infancies, which, in themselves, may be frae- although 
“received, as inevitably they muSt he, on the “ipse dixit” of others, 
“to us these accounts of the cradle and nursery are not certain, • — 
« Individual’s memory can carry his personal history hack to the 


486 Creed of Chrisiendom, pp. 2, 46-51. , , . . i >» 

^ riuladelphia. CMnoae Museum, Cth January, 1851 :-“North Amencan and Gazette, 

TaLyond all works, that of my venerahle friend, M. Hekodib STBAtis-DunoKnEm 
Thealolic de la Naiure, Paris, 8 vols. 8to, 1852) contains the ahlost demonstration of Cl ea- 
ve wisdom and benevolonce through the science of comparative physiology m 
jthor of “ Anatomic descriptive and comparative du Chat,” is known y na ura..» 

(translated hy “ PAuteur de VEssai sur la formation du Dogme 

le “ true,” and the ‘‘certain.” 
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^‘period .when logical inductions, 'from facts aquired "by himself in 
‘‘^ maturity,* can determine that he must ha?e been about four or five, 
years old. Some persons' memories can recede farther, and recol- 
^•‘lect events coetaneous with their second year of infancy. .B.eyond 
that, 'all m'hlmh to personal reminiscence. How, it is from this 
, commonplace one, if you please— that Creative benevolence 

resiles as a sequence : because, human science might possibly attain 
“ to such perfection (arguing her future triumphs from her present 
“ conquests over the past), that, could an individual determine the 
precise instant when his bod}" had been quickened by the spark of 
lie might, -as a chance-like possibility, be able to deduce from 
it also, bcforeliand, the moment of his decease. Hope of life in this 
‘'world, beyond such given point, being thereby extinguished in his 
“breast, every stimulus to exertion, moral or intellectual, would 
■“vanish with it; and such man would, rapidly sink, through mere 
“physical indulgences, to the level of the brute. That misshapen 
“precursor of astronomical science, Astrology^ — wfeicli, originating 
“ at least 2500 years ago^^ in Chaklaic Magianism, sat, for centuries, 
“like a nightmare upon the torpid intelligence of our own 'middle 
“ages’ — really dared, with Promethean boldness, to cast man’s 
“ horoscope, and to determine the inshints of his nativity and death, 
“through deceptive manipulations of an astrolabe: but this hoary 
“imposture, with its Egyptian sister, and their cousin 

“ Vaticination^ deludes now-a-days no educated and sane mind.^^‘ 

“ Why do I w'eary your intelligeoce with such truisms? Simply, 
“ in order to posite before it one syllogistic deduction, as an incontro- 
“ vertible point of departure in strietiy-archseo logical inquiries into 
human origmes, viz: that, inasmuch* as the beneficent Creator has 
“ shrouded, from each individual man, knowledge of his personal 
“ teginning and his end ; and, as all Nations are but aggregations of 
“ individuals, it is,, ergo^ absolutely impossible to fix, chronologically 
“ speaking, the eras at which primeval Nations, whose existence is 
“ antecedent to the human art of writing^ severally were horn. 

“Geology, offspring of the XIXth century, can define on the 
“rocky calendar of the earth’s revolutions, the particular stratum 
“when humanity not: but, the intervals of solar time existing 
“ between such stratification and our erroneous year^^ Anno Domini 

^ De Kouai, ‘*Noms ^gyptiennes des TlanMes,’* Bulletin ArcMologique de VAthmeeum 
F^angaist Mars, 1856 — shows how the system was developed in Demotic times. 

The science of the Aruspicee was so eminently absurd, that Cato, ther Censor, used 
to say he wondered how one Aruspex could look at another without langhing out:** — 
McCt 7 ij.OH, Impartial Expoeition of iJU Evidences <md Dodrmes of the Christian MeUgwn, 
^Baltimore, 8vo, 18S6j p. 65. ■ ' r'’'’’’' 

4*2 a^pes of Mankind, pp. 665-7; and supra, p. 479. ; ^ . ; 
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cannot be expressed by aritlimetic; is attainalde tbroiigli no 
^tknowii rule .of geometrj^ ; , and, to the time-measiirer, presents no 
element beyond iiiealciilable and incomprehensible cycles of gloom 
ii_tlie depths of which,. like those of the ocean, his pkirnriiet ean- 
not fathom. 

“What ultimate goal re.mains, then, for our aspirations in pursuit 
“of knowledge about ^the beginning of all things/ when the initial 
“ point — mocTern, in contrast with invertebrata, or more inform ves- 
“tiges of Nature’s incipient handicraft, discerned in the told red 
“sandstone’' — of mankind’s first appearance on this planet lies 
beyond the reach of our contemporaries’ solution ; and, according 
“to my view, of human mental capability, past, present, pr to come? 
“What can the Historian hope to achieve through disinterment, 
“ from the sepulchre of by-gone centuries, of such fragments of hii- 
‘tmanity’s infantine life as, preserved fortuitously down to our time, 
“ archaeology now collects for his examination ? 

“ In the minds of many colleagues in Egyptology, whose philoso- 
“phical results it becomes my province to lay before you ; if we will 
“ consent to figure to imagination’s eye the aggregate histories of the 
“ earth’s nations as if these were embodied pictorially into one man 
“—that is, were we to personify humanity in general by one indivi- 
“dual in particular, — the world’s history, like the lifetime of a per- 
“ son, will classify itself naturally into something like the following 
“ order : presupposing always that we symbolize our idea of the pend- 
“ ing XIXth century, by the figure of a man in the prime of life, fast 
“ approaching the acme of physical, mental, and moral, perfection — 
“say, with the old physicians, that wm take him at his ^ grand cli- 
“ macteric of five times seven years, the thirty-fifth of his age. 

“Inquiring next of our symbolic man his individual history, we 
“ find that, without effort, his memory will tabulate backwards the 
“ events of his manhood, twelvemonth by twelvemonth, for fourteen 
“years, to his traditionary twenty-first birthday; when he attained 
“ legal rights among his fellows. He will equally 'well narrate the 
“ incidents of the preceding seven years, during which he had served 
“ apprenticeship, finished a collegiate education, or otherwise devo- 
“ loped, in this interval of adolescence, the faculties allotted to his 
“ share : but he will candidly acknowdedge how little he then knew 
“ of the great world he was preparing for, and how completely sub- 
“ sequent initiation into the higher mysteries of manly life had altered 
“the preconceptions of his noviciate. Seven years still farther back, 
“from the fourteenth of his age, his recollections will carry hini; and 
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^^schoolboy-days are- Tividly stamped tipon the leaflets of memory. 

Youth, however, merges insensibly into, childhood ; hut beyond his 
« seventh year even the child’’8 remembrance fades away into infancy, 
^^Here and there some circumstance, more or less important in his 
awakening history, flashes like a meteor, or flits like an ignu fatuus, 
across his mind. Of its positive occurrence he is morally sure ; of 
■^«it8 date in relation to his own age at the time, onwards perhaps 
«from his third birthday, he knows nothing; except what he may 
attain through inductive reasoning guided by the reports of others 
Ms own self-accredited reminiscence of the event being more fre- 
«quently than not, hut the reflex of what may have been told him, 

" after life, by witnesses or logopceists.^^ His cradle-hours ante- 
date hu otm memory : their incidents he has gathered from domes- 
traditions, or infers them by later observation of nursery-eco- 
“ nony with other babies. Ask him now— ^ ■When were yon horn?' 
<‘Our man knows not He accepts his first birthday upon faith, Hhe 
“evidence of things unseen its epoch he receives upon hearsay. 
“The accounts he has heard of his infantile life, from nativity to his 
“second or tliird year, may be true enough ; hut, to himself, they are 
“anything rather than certainties. 

“Yow, ‘the life of nations is long, and their traditions are liable 
“to alteration ; but that which memory is to individual man, history 
“is to mankind in general/*^ Viewing our Cosmic man, then, as 
“ the symbol of the histoiy of all humanity ; and sweeping our tele- 
“ scopes over the world’s monumental and documentary chronicles 
“ extol t at this day; at what age of humanity's life do the petro- 
“ glyphs of the oldest historical nation, the Egyytiansy first present 
“themselves to the archaeologist?— that is, ‘was the earliest known 
“civilization of the Nile’s denizens, .as now attested by the most 
“ancient stone-records at Memphis, infantile, puerile, adolescent, or 
“adult? At which of the five stages of seven years, mystically 
“assiinied by the old philosophers to be preliminaries of their ‘great 
“climacteric,' do we encounter the first Egyptian^ at the Illd Mem- 
“phite dynasty, taken with Lepsius about the 35th century b. c., 
“ or some 58(>0 years backward from our present hour ? 

“ You will find, after examination of the plates before you, which 

^ Maury, Legmdis Piemes du Mogen-Jge, Paris, 8yo., 184S; pp. 239, 252-3, 201-77. 

435 conviction of things unseen pAtU*, Epistle to the Hehreios, si. 1 : — Shab,pe’'3 Eew 

Testament p. 406- 

^36 I)e Beotonne, Filiations el Migrations des Feuplm, 

Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Ahtli. I, B. 1-40 ; or thereabouts, which, with other 

tabicjuis, were suspended in front of the audience. Cf., also, some deductions from their 
study, developed in the same lecture, tn Tgpes of Mankind, pp. 412-4: and add now endless 
coiifirmations resulting through MARiKTrsVlater discoveries (supra, p. 489-04). 
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aEtlientic copies of the oldeBt sculptures of man now known 
“ upon eaith, that neither infancy nor childhood is represented by 
^Hhese most ancient of records, hardly even adolescence ; but that the 
first Egyptian beheld on these archaic hieroglyphs, leaps at a bound 
^^from out of the night of unnumbered generations antecedent to Ms 
^^day, a full-grown, if a young, man — endow^ed with a civilization 
already so advanced 5300 years ago, that it requires an eye moM 
^^experienced in Miotic art to detect differences of style between 
‘Hhese primordial sculptures of the Itld, IVth, and Vth dynasties, 
and those of the more florid Diospolitan, or Augustan, period of 
‘Hhe XVUth and XVTIIth dynasties, carved twenty centuries later, 
and during Mosaic times in Egypt !** 

Such a practised eye is the gift of our erudite collaborator M, 
Pulszky- ; and to his paper {ante^ Chapter H), I beg leave to refer the 
reader for accurate details ; closing, for myself, further definitions of 
chronology with the philosophical comment of A. W, von Schlegel 
Time has conveyed to us many kinds of chronology : it is the 
business of historical criticism to distinguish between them and to 
estimate their value. The astronomical chronology changes purely 
theoretic cycles into historical periods ; the mythical makes its way 
supported by obscure genealogical tables ; the hypothetic is an inven- 
tion of either ancient or modern chronographers ; and, lastly, the 
documentary rests upon the parallel uninterrupted demarcation of 
events, according to a settled reckoning of years. The Imt ahne 
deserves to he called ^chronology' in the strictest sense; it begins, however;, 
much later than is commonly supposed. Had this been duly consi- 
dered, we might have dispensed with many an air-built system.*' 
Egypt, oldest of historical lands, representing, therefore, but the 
middle ages” of mankind’s development upon earth, typified by our 
cosmic man, arrived at one-third of the ‘Hhree-score and ten years,” 
imagined by Hebrew writers to be the average of post-Mosaic^ 
human longevity, it follows that, at the Hid dynasty, say 5300 years 
ago, the Egyptians at least, among, very likely, other oriental nations 
whose annals are lost, had long before passed through their periods 
of adolescence^ childhood, and infancy. If we reflect that, since the 
fall of Grecian culture — itself built upon thousands of years of ex- 
perience acquired by preceding Eastern nationalities already, during 
the palmy day of Hellas, in their superannuation or decrepitude — 
it has required some 2000 years of knowledge accumulated upon 
knowledge, of inventions heaped upon discoveries, for our civiliza- 

^ Darstellung d&r JEgypUschen Mylhol&gie * * * und (Pricliard’s) V&rrtdkf 

Bonn, 1837 ; pp. xliy-l. 

^ Types of Mankind, pp. 706-12. 
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tion to reach, the nooa of this XESth century ; what longer extent 
of time must, I ash, he allowed for the Egyptians to have attained to 
that social development attested by the kingly pyramids^ princely and 
aristocratie tombs of the IVth Memphite dynasty/'® whenj— unlike 
onrselvesj who have improved the patrimony 5 by them j their conteBi- 
poraries, and successors,, bequeathed to us — they seem to have begun 
life without precedents : and, consequently, having had to grope 
through their anterior stages of adolescence^ childhood^ mx& inf 
before reaching the manhood of their first monumental recognition 
by us, must have found each civilizing acquirement the more arduous, 
exactly in the ratio as, retroceding in antiquity, their national life 
approximated to its nursery. 

Yet the Egyptians dwelt upon purely alluvial land, bounded on 
«ther side by rocky deserts; and the river itself betokens, at every : 
period of its flow into the Mediterranean, the ever-tranquil operation 
of the same laws that constitute its organism at the present day. 
Linked, through its perennial rise at the summer solstice, with 
the astronomical revolutions of the divine Orb of day at the acme of 
his, ardent power, and most glorious effulgence, — marked, in the 
sky's cerulean blue, during the period of its increase, by the heliacal 
ascent of Sirim^ — ^each monthly phenomenon of the deified river was 
consecrated by sempiternal correspondencies in t" e havens ; at the 
same time that, to the mind of the devout Eg^^ptian, IIapimoou, the 
numerous maters^ Father of the Gods in Senem, ’''^ appeared to be 
the most ancient of divinities, in his capacity of progenitor of the 
celestial Amun^ himself great God, king of the Gods;'' who, 
through a mythical association with Wouf was the Father of the 
Fathers of the Gods, period , of periods of years," In fact, as the 
benign inundations of the river necessarily preceded, in point of 
date, the formation of the alluvium^ the Nile seemed, to the first 
human wanderers on its sedgy hanks, to be the physical parent of all 
things good and beneficent. 

‘^Exalted, in the sacred papyrus Booh of the Beadj to the heavenly 
abodes of Elysian beatitude, tbe Celestial Nile was supposed to re- 
generate, by lustration, the souls of the departed Egyptians, and to 
fertilize, by irrigation, the gardens of happiness tilled by their im- 
mortal spirits, in Amenthi; daring the same time that, on earth, the 
Terrestrial Nile, by ite depositions of alluvion created, while its 
waters inundated, a country so famed among Eastern Nations for itB 
boundless fecundity, as to be compared (in Gen, xiii, 10,) to the% 


^ It is taken for granted tkat Lspsing^s Denkmaler^ tke only eompendinm of doonments 
eoetaneons witk these primitiTe Umet, is knowni, at least, to dontUng orlUo, 

^ BiRtiii Ouilery of part H, pp, 10, S; and'H, XIII, . 
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Garden of MIOwaH, like tke land of Mitzeaim:’' — that is^ tlie 
two Muss' the two Egijpts^ lower ; or else, 'Mitzrites^ the 

Egyptians; over whicli tlie androgjnions Hapimoou crowned witli 
the Lotus and Papyrus tiaras, in Ms duplex character of the Sontliern. 
and the NortJiei^n ’^iVES^ annually spread out the prolific nioiild and 
the nourishing liquid, through which he was at once the and 

the Nurse of Egypt. . 

^^Thus, renov-ned from immemorial ages as the gift of t/ie Nilb, 
Egypt issues from the womb of primordial time armed cap-a-pie, like 
Minerva, with a civilization already perfected at the very earliest 
epoch of her history, Meroglyphed on the monuments of tlie Illd and 
IVth dynasties, prior to the 35th century before the Christian era. 
But, the Biver itself, — origin, vital principle, and motive cause of 
that wondrous civilization, has flowed on unceasingly at the foot of 
the Pyramids; its Sources a marvel, an enigma, an unfathomable 
mystery, to above one-hundred-and-sixty consecutive human genera- 
tions, which have ^ lived, moved, and had a heing’ since the lime- 
stone cliffs of Memphis were first quarried into to rubs. 

Hence it is legitimately to bo inferred, tliat thoxsc geological cata- 
clysms and volcanic dislocations which, in Europe, filled caverns 
and. ossuaries with bones of extinct genera mingled with those of 
man, and rolled silex-implements of human industry into French 
diluvial drift {supra), occurred at an age anterior to the settled quiet- 
ness of Hilotic economy; because, a few decades of feet, caused by 
such convulsions, added to the historical level of Mediterranean 
waters, would have left abundant* marks around the Memphite pyra- 
mids ; whereas, nothing of the kind is to be seen there, or elsewhere, 
throughout monumental Eg^qff.**^^ 

It becomes, therefore, next to positive, as a corollary to the pre- 
ceding chain of facts, that man’s presence, also (judging from the 
rudeness of his silex-arts) then in his childhood's x^iiase, must, in 
Europe, antedate even human infaiioj on the Nile’s alluvium. What 
vistas of antiquity ! Archaeology, having herein sufficiently blown 
away the historical fogs and scud that, in nautical phrase, obstructed 
his vision, now cheerfully resigns a clean spyglass into the hands of 
the palseoiitolqgist. 

Nash, “On the origin and derivation of the term Copt^ and the naine of Egypt;” 
Bueke’s Ethnological Journal^ April, 1849; pp, 490—496: — Types of Mankind^ pp. 493—5. 

^ Oliddon, Handbook to the Hile, London, 8vo, Madden, 1849 ; pp. 34-5. 

See Lepsitis, Ohronologie, I, p. 24 — how Herodotus and Plato say the Eg^'-ptians had 
never heard of the Hebrew 
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*^'Ad 3 iM, anit moftem ejm, convocamt omnesfiUos suoSf ^td erant in nufnero XV 


miiiu mGrum absque mnUmbusJ* 


(Tita Aae et Eve, Anoh., A. ». 1460).4« 


Accorcliiig to the Hebrew and the Samaritan Texts/^ Adam was 
only ISO years old at the birth of Seth, his third son ; according to 
the Septnagint Version, and to Josephus, his age was then 230*'^'^ 
In either case, the precise year is fixed by Archbishop Usher at b. c, 
S874^® ^^And the days of Adam after he had begotten were 


^ PmOMHBSTE, p. S7. 

' « B:. B. Elmott, KM.^Morce Apocahjpiim, London, 8vo, 1846; IV, p. 254 :— Hat- 

Wm BoiinES, InirodmHm io Genesis, II, pp. 97-9. 
persim, Genesis, V, 8, 4, 5. 

We Lave seen {Bupra, note 268) that Tubal-Cain is tbe God-Vulcm,'' and now in Seth 
it h easy to recognize, through Josephns (Antiq. Jud,, I, 2, &c.), and the dialectic mutation 
of S Into T aspirated, the God TeT of the Egyptians, “author of letters” (Bunsen, Egypt^s 
Place, I, pp, 3U3-5), otherwise Tautus, or Tholh; not to be any longer confounded, as he 
has been by some, with SET or Typhon. See the argument of Alfred Maurt (“Personage 
de la JVIort,” Rmue ArcMalogique, 15 Aout, 1847, pp. 825-6). It had been formerly indicated 
( Types of ManUnd, p. 562) that the mother of Seth, before she was named Eve (i. e* “ KAiHaH, 
because she was the mother of all living,” K^ala ; Gen. Ill, 20) had been called AiSAaH, 
ISE, or Isis, who was* famed as “the universal mother.” It has been likewise shown pre- 
viously [Types of Mankind, p. 544), why the patriarch Enos is only the “God of the vulgar.” 

If etymologies are to be sanctioned in the explanation of primitive myths, the above four 
examples of Vulcan, Thoth, Ms, and Enos, now identified among the antediluvian progenitors 
of mankind, will be found more susceptible of historic and palmographical justification than 
the learned Mr. Osburn’s unique discoveries [Monumental History of Egypt, London, 1854, 
I, pp. 239-40, 245, 339-44) of Adam, Noah, Ham, and Mizraim, in Egyptian hieroglyphics I 
Not merely (p. 222) are “Scripture Patriarchs identified with Egyptian Deities,” but, in 
his ingenious and pious book, the very “ names of Goddesses recorded upon the monuments,” 
are declared to be “those of the totoiss of the patriarchs;” although this excellent critic 
allows that “ they are not preserved; in the Bible.” 

To the same class, engendered by a similar monomania for “ confirmations,” in defiance 
of reason and historical truth, belongs the alleged discovery of the name and exploits of 
Moses in contemporaneous hieratic scrolls (Rev. D. J. Heath, M. A., The Exodus Papyri, 
London, 1855),— as if the English translation itself, utterly foreign to ancient or modern 
Egyptian ideas, did not sufiEciently betray an Englishman’s imposition during the present 
century! As for the Rev. C. Forster’s last [A Harmony of Primoeval Alphabets), wherein 
there is not a single hieroglyphic drawn with even childish correctness, nor a solitary pho- 
netic value exact, they fall (together with his Himyaritie, Sinaic, and Assyrian interpretations, 
&c.) into a simpler category, — that of downright imposture. The self-deceptions, or per- 
haps “canards,” of M. Barrois (Baeiylogk et Language Primiiif restiiuie (Tapr^s Us Monu- 
menis, Paris, 4to, 1850), have hoaxed even His Holiness the Pontiff [Lecture litierale des 
Mieroglyphes et des Cuniiformes, Paris, 4to, 1858 ; p. 86) : but being harmless pasquinades 
of a- gentleman who pays liberally for the pubfication of Ms own books, as well as for any 
clever cheat (Pulszky’s paper, mpra, note 17j, Chap. 11) that “Chevaliers d’industrie” may 
foist upon his credulity, they really become sublime, viewed in comparison with some of the 
instances of fraud or hallucination above cited. 
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eigM hundred pLiXXj 700] years ; and he hegat sons and daughters ; 

—and all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and: thirty 
years ; and he died leaving a rather large family, if. we credit, the 
oiography, above cited, that his children numbered 15000 me 7 i besides 
the women. From what soTirces his second biographer gathered these 
statistics does not appear, any more than whence the so-called Mosaic 
compiler obtained the other Adamic particulars recorded in Genesis. 

The earlier biography, assuming Archbishop Usher’s dates to be in- 
contestable, must have been written (Deuter, XXXI, 9, 26,) about b. c. 

1451; or some 1623 years after Adam’s decease, — an event which, 
taking place 930 years after the Creation, ascertained to be b. c. 

4004, occurred in b. o. 3074. The author of the ^‘Life of Adam and 
•Eve” lived, it is true, in a. n. 1460, or 4534 years after Adam’s death; 
but any one who believes that anecdotes of the protopatriareh’s long 
life could have been preserved, for incorporation into the Pentateuch, ^ 
during 1628 years, cannot reasonably deny extension of the same 
possibility (1451 + 1460) for 2911 years longer/^^ 

We need not be astonished either at the number of Adam and 
Eve’s children during 800 years ; because, while, on the one hand, 
Cardinal Wiseman and the Eev. J. Pye Smith teach how physical 
causes were in more vehement operation before the Flood” than 
after; on the other, the multiplication of the Jews in Egypt, during the 
480, or 400, or 215, years of their sojourn, when post-diluvial physical 
causes "were precisely the same as at present, is equally formidable, 
and possesses equal claims upon credence. Jacob and his family, in 
number 70,^^ or 75, persons, settle in the land of Goshen; and their 
descendants issue forth about 600,000 men on foot, without the 
children, and a mixed multitude” — or GouM-A^RaB, Arab lev^ or 
horde. Commentators vary in their estimates of the number of souls, 
from 1,800,000 to 3,000,000; nor is the duration of the sojourn itself 
at all settled but the latter point is unimportant to my present 
argument. So is also the disproportionate area in Eastern lower 

In making these assertions upon my own responsibility, there are two courses left open 
to the reader who cares about verification ; 1st, to inquire of the Merologists in charge of 
the Paris, Berlin, London, or Turin Museums, whether they do not support these repudia- 
tions ; or 2d, to defray the printing expenses of a thorough analysis of each work by myself, 
although I think “le jeu ne vaiit pas la chandelle.” " ' 

^ I am merely following, with a little more minuteness, the orthodox example of Be. 

Analytical Synopsis^ London ed. of Pickering’s Baces, 1851, p. xxxv. 

^ Connection between Science and Revealed Religion, 

Relation between the Holy, Scriptures and Geological SdeneCf 8d. ed., London, I2mo, 1843; 
pp. 185, 248, 301, 340. 

^ GenesiSf XL VI, 27; — Cahen, La Bible, trad. nouv. pp. 162-4, notes. 

Exodus, XII, 37, 38:— O;?. ciL, II, p. 50, note 37. 

*54 Lepsius, Chron. der JSgypter, I, pp. 315-17. 
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Egypt where this vast' popalatiou of hondsmen is supposed to have 
dwelt* jSToWj simtiltaneously with the, Israeli tish .bondage, _their' 
Eg}T>tian masters -embraced at least 5,000,000 of population the 
latter were the oppressors y the former oppressed, — to such an abject 
and inconceivable degree, that they allowed even their fimt-born to 
be butchered without armed revolt. Nevertheless, they “ multiplied 
exceedingly;’’ in consequence, as Father Kircher., states,'*® of the 
fee un dative properties of the Nile. A simple rule of three will test" 
the relative ratio of increase. 

If 75 Jews, in a given number of years, notwitfotanding the most 
atrocious and attenuating despotism, multiply so as to leave Egypt 
in number (say the lowest figure) 1,800,000 souls; what, during the 
same period, in the same climate, and favored by their comfortable 
position as slaveholders, instead of being slaves, was the statistical 
augmentation of 5,000,000 of Egyptians? 

There is no reason, therefore, to be appalled at the Rabbinical es- 
timate of the number of Adam’s children hy the universal mother.” 
Wliatever the numerical amount may have been, their antediluvian 
descendants were drowned in- the Flood. Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, with their wives, in all but eight individuals, being the only 
persons who landed — b.c. 2848 — from the. Ark upoh Mount Ararat, 
to become the second progenitors of Mankind. 

From these four couples, after a considerable lapse of time down 
to the middle of this SIXth century, have proceeded, according to 

(POBUUATION OE fHE WOELD.) 

Balbi 739 millions, 

Malte-Brim...... 800 

D’Halloy 750’' ' 

Reynolds’s Chart......,...,......*.....,....,...*. 852 

Ravenstein’s Chart.......... 1,216 

Inasmuch, however, as we are yet ignorant of the interior topo- 
graphy of at least one-third of the earth’s surface, whilst we abso- 
lutely know little or nothing about myriads of human beings in- 
habiting such portions, it is probable that Dr. Gustaf Kombst’s 
beautiful sheets^®'’' contain all attainable information, and to these I 


^ Glii>i>on, Otia JSgyptiacay p. 7S. 

^ Unde foeminoe non uno, dnobus, ant tribns’contentee, sed sex, septem ant ooto foetus 
nnico partn ; (juod et Hebrai in Exodum commentatores memorant, snbinde effnndebant. 
Nemmi igetnr mirnm esse debet, fiHornm Israel spatio dneentomm prope annoram, quo 
iEgyptnm incolebant, immensam fnisse propagationem — (Edipus JEgypiiamis^ Borne, fol., 
1652 ; Tom. I, p. 52. ' ■ ^ 

“Ethnology, or the dilFerent nations and tribes of Man, traced according .to Race, 
Language, Religion, and Form of Go«"emment” — ^revised and extended to 1854; — Johnston, 
Physical Adas, new ed., Edinburgh, 1855* EL 81, with six pages of description. 
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beg leave to refer the reader for-collateral statistics bearing upon our 
^^Ethnographic Tableau.'’ 

The difficulties experienced for many years, Both in the capacities 
of lecturer and author, to popularize some branches of archaeological 
and ethnographic discoveries, had convinced me of the iiiaderpiaev 
of oral or written explanations compared with the rapid and convin- 
cing manner in which audiences, or readers, appreciate knowledge 
when accompanied by pictorial illustrations. It was my intention, 
therefore, upon undertaking, in 1854, to collect in Europe materials 
for my contribution to the present volume, to furnish an Ethnological 
Map^ through which the difference^ and similarities, the divergencies 
and gradations, of the best-known races of meb could be seized by the 
eye at a glance. Taught also by travel, comparison, and study,, that 
systems and classifications, hitherto advanced under the sanction of 
eminent names, are open to the grave objection of being premature in 
the present stage of knowledge, most of them having been conceived 
by anticipation of the facts, my purpose was to avoid them all : and 
neither to take the word Caucasian”^®® as comprehending number- 
less distinct types of man, stretched out geograpliicallj from Scan- 
dinavia to the Dekhan ; nor the still more misapplicable term Tou- 
ranian,”'^®® through which a modem linguistic school agglomerates, 
into one unaccountable mass, the 1001 difterent languages that happen 
to be neither nor It is through the misuse 

of well-defined specific appellatives, and their transposition into 
generic senses, coupled with a sort of philological tldmble-rig,” 
which strives to conceal individual ignorance,— when, in reality, this 
ignorance is universal — ^that the public mind,” uncritical and spell- 
bound by authority, as it necessarily must be, consoles itself with the 
notion that the unity of the human species” is demonstrated, partly 
because Cuvier arbitrarily grouped all humanity into three grand 
classes; Caucasian^ Mongolian^ Ethiopian and partly because 
the excellent Sanscrit scholar, Prof. Max-Miiller, chooses to divide 

^ First used by Blumenbacb, for convenience* sake, in craniosoopic sabdivisions. 

^ Invented first and applied to ethnology by Prichard, I believe (Rmarches ) ; it is time 
that this unlucky term should be brought back to its primitive historical meaning. 

^ Caucasian, from Kauk-AsoSt means only the ^^mouniain of the or Asl of the 
mountain;'^ referring to a special nation (As, Os, Ossetes) on the Caucasian range. ?»!onool 
meant “ brave, haughty,** and was the peculiar honorific title of the golden horde of Giuglus- 
kh£i.n. Ethiopian, from Aithiops, signifi^ only a sun^burnt face,” and, in Homeric times, 
indicated merely all nations darker than Greeks? to the exclusion of negro races., nt tiiat 
period unknown to the fair-skinned Hellenes. To classify Egviitiaus. Dravidian.^ and 
Basques, as if they had ever been one family, instead of three distinct types, under the nninc 

Caucasian,” which in no respect suits any of them to include Lapps .and Si-imese witiiir-. 
the designation Mongolian,** foreign and remote alike from both ; — or to ciabracc unde-’ 
the appellation of ‘‘sun-burnt faces*’ (that is, only tanned or svr 
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languages in general “into three families, wliicli have been called 

%U Semitic, Turanian."^ _ . v,- 

In order to explain the grounds of objection, one must ^digress 

for a moment upon these three- terms. With the reservations of 

Eenan,*“ and as the synonym of Syr o- Arabian in its application to 
languages alone, the name “Semitic” is probably the best discover- 
able ; but, when applied physiologically’^ to pure Nigritian families 
on the Mozambique no less than on the Guinea coaste, its adoption 
is delusive, because it extends the area of true Shemite amalgama- 
tions with African tribes far beyond legitimate induction ; and 
suggests intermixture as the cause of really-insignificant facial 
resemblances between some races of negroes and the Arabians, 
without taking incompatibilities of color, form, hair, and endless 
dissimilar facts, into account The law of gradation sufficiently 
explains thhse veiy questionable analogies,^’ upon which mono- 
.mnistB alone lay stress,— more frequently from sentiment than-from 

evidence. . 

With the word ^'Arian,” as employed by Prof. MaxAIiiller, it 

would ill-become me to dissent when selected by so great a master 
in Sanscritie lore. On the contrary, science is unanimous in its 
adoption, which his learned note’“ amply justifies ; but it is with 
the wide extension given to “Turanian” that my quarrel lies. What 
is its origin? Wliat its meaning? What its antiquity ? 

In the trilinguar inscriptions of the (a.d. 223-636) Sassanian 
dynasty,’® the Persian monarchs assume in Greek the titles “Kings 
Apwvwv L Avapiav««”— J.e., of Iranians and n on-Iranians; equivalent 

Oceanic Papuae, and American Indians,— anch nomenclature leads to nothing hut mystifica- 
tion in the study of Man. I might likeudse note the ragueness of Negro, P.afuan and Indian, 

in ethnography. 

^ Languages of ike Seat of War, 1856, p. 23, 86-95:— and in Bunsen’s Ouilmes, 1854, I, 
pp. 288, 342-486. In the former work, our erudite linguist actually speaks of the “ descend- 
ants of ^Tur (p. 87)” ! In the latter, the .hiblico-Kur^anic harmonizings of Ahoo ’1-Ghazee 
about “ Tur and Japhetli’’ are accepted as historical 1 Compare Tggea of Mankind, p. 476. 
Langue SemHigt/es, 1855, p. 2. 

Noekis, in Prichard’s NaL But, 1865, pp. 420-7. Seebes, Races nlgres de VAfrique 
OrieniaU, Comptes Rendus de VAcad, des Sciences, XXX, June, 1850, 'pp. 7-8, 13. I have 
seen some of M. de Froberville’s casts, and must protest against M. Series’s Report that 
they are of a type “ m^tis s^mitiques:” nor, ifi view of my twenty-years’ familiarity with 
Semitic races and their hybrids in Africa and Asia, — and fifteen years of observation of 
mulattoes in America— am I disposed to accept the ipse dixit” of an Academician, who 
never had opportunity of seeing a dozen living specimens of ** m4tis s5mitiques” in all his 
life, against my own experience amon^t thousands. 

^ Types of Mankind, pp. 180, 186, 191, 209-10. 

405 Op^ cit, pp. 27-9: — Compare Beegmans, Peupks Frimitifs de la Race de JafUe, 
Colmar, 8yo, 1853, pp. 10— 20i ? 

460 £)e Sack, Memoire rntr diverses Akiigmtis de la Perse, et snr les MSdailles des Rois de la 
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to Persians and those who were not Persians. Nine centuries pre- 
viously, in the cuneiform, inscriptions of Persepolis,^®^ Darius speaks 
of ffariva, Aria, — calling Persia, Farsa ; but at neither period does 
the word Tur” yet figure as the equivalent for Anti-Iranian : nor 
does it occur in earlier writings than Eirdoozee’s Shah-Namek^ 
‘^ Book of Kings'' composed in the lOth-llth century. Conceding 
that the immortal bard was versed in t traditions that survived tjie 
wreck of Persic literature after 'the fall of Yezdegerd, it will hardly 
be claimed that “ Tur” is an historical personage instead of a mythic 
peraonification of Scythic, Le.^ non-Persian, nation 8.*^^ Oriental 
writers understand, by Arians, or “people of Ir^n,” the inhabitants 
of lands enclosed by the Euphrates, Persian Gulf, Indus, and Gihon ; 
and by TourhnianB^ barbarians, — “Mjem" or foreigners, like the 
Qolmj gentiles, of the Hebrews: so that Airhn and Anirdtn^ or Ir&.n 
and Tourhn^ signify only Persia contrasted with Turkestan. “Moul- 
laii Firoze, a learned Parsee of Bombay, explains the name of Airan 
to be derived from that of Believer; and that of meaning 

Unbelievers."^ The same senses may be gathered from the Zend- 
Avesta and the Boun-dehesch-Pehlvi,^’® wherein praises and vic- 
tories 'are the appanage of EerienS Veedjoj the “’Pure Irfin;" curses 
and defeats that of TourM. But these Parsee codes themselves are 
not of high antiquity. 

If Firdoozee’s grand epic be consulted, which purports to define 
the history of Persia from the tauro-kephalic Kaiumurts during 3600 
years down to the Saracenic invasion, a poem itself also replete with 
alterations by copyists, one perceives at once how the mythical Fe- 
ridoon divided the empire among his three sons, — “To Selim he 
gave Bum and Kh^wer; to Tur, Turin; and toTrij, Ii’in or Per- 

dynasties des Smsanides, Paris, 4to, 1793 ; pp. 12, 31, 64 Inscrip. A. 3; and pp. 47, §6-60, 
183. “Ir^n we Turan” does occur among Persian inscriptions at TcheMl-minar ; but 
their date is Hedjra 820, a. d. 1423, — or long subsequently to Firdoozee. 

^ Rawhnson, BehisiUnf 1846, pp. i-xxxix. 

^ **Iran aut Ilan est Persia culturi zoroastrico addicta, orihodoxa; Aniran s. AniBn 
sunt provincise extrauem, Sassanidarum imperio snbjectas, quae quoque nomine Turan, i. e. 
Transoxana, a scriptoribus orientalibus appellantur, quarura incolae ab ignicolis Tel hae- 
retici, Tel irreligiosi habiti sunt;” (Txchsen, De Cuneaiis Tmcripiionibus Ferse^olitanis 
lucvbraiioj Rostock, 1798, p. 41, note). 

Ker Porter, Travels in Georgiay Persia, &c., London, 4to, 1821 j II, p. 189 : — 
compare RiCHAEDSOif, Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and Pnglish, London, 1806, T, p. 313, 
voce Tur^n.” 

Anquetil DU Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 4to,1771 ; I. Part 1, pp. 16, 20, 26; 11. 
preface, p. 348 seq. : — compare, for significations of Aird.n,” St. Mae.tin, Memoires kisto- 
riques sur VArm^nie, Paris, 1818; I. pp. 271-8. 

OiiSELEY, Travels, ^e. in Persia, London, 4to, 1819; I. Preface, p. Tiii., and note 5 — 
“ upon an average thirty different readings in evmy page.” 
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HeBce it "becomes obvious, that tlie Pemian poet, like tbe 

CMd^an chorographer of Xtli Genesis, in all Ms ethnic personifica- 
tions, anthropomorphosized a conntiy currently known as “Turhn ’ 

into an ideal king Tkr. His translator observes that, ancient ScytMa 
’embraced tbe whole of Turdn, which appellative was but an early 
synonym for Turkestdn; in this, coinciding with Dubeux." The 
same legend, slightly varied, reaches us through Mirkavend,"* who 
died about Hedjra 903 =a. d. 1498, viz : that Tiir received Turkestan 
as his patrimony from Feridoon, and then conspired with Seleem to 
murder their brother IMdj, king of Mn-Shehr : alluding doubtless, 
through an Oriental allegory of three men, to simultaneous attacks 
of Semitic and Seji;hic invaders upon the lion-standard of Persia. ^ 

Being Persian designations, “ Irin and Tourdn ” must^ receive 
solution through Arian etymologies ; and these are furnished in 
one paragraph by Bergmasn,*™ who as a favored pupil of Eugbne 
Bumouf inspires every confidence. 

“ Thus, in the same manner that the Hindoos, particularly at the 
sacerdotal point of view of the Brahmans, called their country by the 
name oiArySt (Honorable), or oi Aryd.vartta (Honorable country), in 
opposition to the heretical countri es named 'TOryd (Persian Utt-dryd, 

The SIuA-Nameh of Firdawi, tTsaA. Atkiksos, London, 1882; pp. 60, 161-2, and p. 
519, note:— of. Kiafeotb “ Histoire de I’Anoienne Perse, d’apr^s Firdonsei,” in which the 
age'of Uie 2d (Kaianian) dynasty is taken at B. o. 803, and the 1st (Pishdadian) as com- 
mencing 3342 years preTioasly ! TaSlsaua:, pp. 8-4, 6-22. 

FerUf Umv, Pittor.i p. 22S. 

^ MmKHOKD, SUtoTf of the Misrly Kin^s of FertiOf traasl. Shea, London, 8yo, 1832, 
pp. 138-86. 

I inelme to think, notwithstanding, that the enigma of the well-known andro-leontine 
and andro-tatirine sphinxes of PersepoHs, and possihlj also those of earlier Assyria, can be, 
in part, explained through Irdn and Tourdtiy as understood in three languages, Arian, Se- 
mico, and Scythic; corresponding to the three forms of Achmmenian cuneatics, and to the 
triple medley of three types of man, Arabian, Persian, and Turkish, in the same countries 
at this day. Thus, in the first class of tongues, IR-Sn, as lionAmd « par excellence ways 
the heraldic symbol of Persia, and blended into her monarches names in4he form of “ sheer”} 
contrasts with TOUR-an, ^wfMand ; which, on the one side, is found in A-TUR, Ashour, As- 
syria, and on the other applies to the ancient zoological conditions of Mawaranuhar, &c. 

where wild cattle were enormously abundant, whence Tour became the figuratiYe emblem 
of barbarous 5f^r-kish races? But, with an indication that, in Scythic tongues, IR means 
also man, & curious inquiry, that could be justified only through many pages of elucidation, 

is submitted to the consideration of fellow-students of archmology. 

LeoFiuples Fiimiiifs de la Face delaphUe: Foquuse BtJmopUioUgigue et huioriqm; 
Colmar, 8yo., 1868; p. 17:— Cf. MAxMunLER^s note in Bueseit, Three Lingmsiie Duserla- 
Urns, 1848, p. 296. 

Be Sattlct, I find, read ^^rS-n, deHran” upon the inscriptions copied by the unfortu- 
nate Schulz, at Lake Van, 10 years ago (jBecAwjAe* mr VicrUwre Cuneiforme Jseyrienne, 
Paris, 1848, p. 26); whilst a writer in the London Litermy Gazette (1852, p. 610) said that 
he deciphered “Lordship of Irak and Iran» as well as “Lordship of Turan,” on bricks in 
the British Museum. I have heard of no confirmation of the latter statement 



Outside of Aria, or Tu~&Ty&^ Separated from Aria), and iiiat they 
termed themselves Ary As as opposed to MUtehas (Feebles, BarbariaES, 
Heretics ; cp. Heb* Q-oytm^ Peoples, Strangers, Arabic ehaadjim^ 
Wretches, Barbarous), so likewise the Persians Sanscrit 

paragus, Gi, pelekus, hatchet; hatchet-bearers] designated 

themselves Aries or Artaes (Gentiles, Hebodot, YTL. 61 ) : and, in 
imitation of the Zend names Airydo^ and of TvArya or An-airy a(h 
dangKdvo {GoTmticy not-honorable), they also gave the name Ariama 
{Gr. Arthwe), and later that of Irdn^ to all countries situate between 
the Tigris and the Indus, and between the Oxus and the Indian 
Ocean, because they were inhabited by orthodox Arians, worship- 
pers of Ormuzd (Zend. Ahuro mazd&Oy Great genius of the sun) ; 
whereas the misbelieving lands to the north and east, which were 
held to be the abode of Ahriman (Zend. Agra-mainyus)^ were called 
(Hon-Ir^n) or (Ultra-Irln)/' 

The antiquity of the word Tourhn being thus brought down to 
recent post-Christian times in all books wherein it occurs,— its signi- 
fication being imbued with the theological xenolasia of Mazdseans 
and Brahmans, and naturally restricted in application to Scytbic 
hordes immediately contiguous to Ana, or Ariana — modern ‘ethno- 
logy has no more right to extend its area all over the world, than to 
classify the xanthous Gaul of Caesar’s time with the melanic Tamou- 
lian of the present Dekhan, together with red-headed Highlanders 
and raven-locked Wahabees, under the other false term ^‘ Cauca- 
sian.” Indeed, before agreeing with Prof. Max Muller (whose autho- 
rity is unquestionably the highest' for its use), in tolerating the cor- 
rupted myths of SheSite Persia as historical; or talk of the “de- 
scendants of Tur” as if such metaphorical personage had really been 
father of those “Turanian tribes” which^ — since spread broadcast over 
the earth through this hypothesis— are now said to speak only “Tu- 
ranian languages,” I should feel warranted in accepting, as a legiti- 




Hmry IV, 2d part, Act II, scene 4. 

^ For the real difficulties, slurred over by English ethnographers, see Klapeote and 
DWlfO-PMJfS. 

Incomparably well indicated by the Turkish verb <*seT-inek;” Max-Muller, op. dLj 
pp* 111-4. , . 

The most copious account of these nations, compiled from the best sources, is in 
Jabbot, Mivoluiions dei Peuples de I* Am Moymne^ Paris, 2 vols, 8vo, 1839. The Arahs^ let 
me here mentiou, did not reach Chinese vicinities, through navigation, before the 9th 
©entuiy (Maury, “Examen de la rente que suivaient, an IX* sifeele de notre fere, les 
Arabes et les Persans pour aHer en Chine’^ — Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie, Avril, 1846), 
483 Physical amalgamation with higher types, than any branch of the Turkish family was 
In the days of Alp Arsl^to, has transmuted his mongrel descendants residing around th^ 
Mediterranean, Archipelago, and Black Sea, to such an amazing extent that it is difficult 
to describe what a real Turk (and I have lived where thousands of all grades reside) should 
be. That the present Gaucadanized Osmanlee is not the saane animal now that his fore- 
fathers were only in the 12th century, is easily proved. Beejamxk be Tudela — speaking 


p0ss>^es BO Hstorical sense but ot nm-PerBian 
eltnolo'gicall j : none but that of Turkestan geographically. 
It were as reasonable to divide 'Asiatic and European liumaiiitj into 
Semitic, Britisli {$m Arian), and non-Brltisli (for everybody else 'hot 
impressible into such Procrustean bed), as to classify all these mul- 
tiform nations into Semitic, ‘ Amn (i. e. PerBian) and Turanian; 
wben this last ■ adjective suits, strictly speaking, no human group of 
femilies but the Turkish. 

nevertheless; like Shakspeare's ‘‘word ^occupy/ which was: an 
'excellent good word before it was ill-sorted/'^ “ Touranian^'' may still 
4o some effective service in specifying, whenever their ethnic rela- 
tions b'eeome' sufficiently cleared up,*^^ the ancient inhabitants' of 
©ountnes now* termed Turkestan: but, because ‘^agghitmation’* 
h^pens to be their linguistic attribute, in common even with 
Hebrew (Semitic), and Sanscrit (Arian), and all human speech in its 
earlier formations ; or because “ in them the conjugation and the 
declension can still be taken to pieces,'' preserving all the while the 
radical syllable of the discourse,'^ — it does seem to me, that to 
classify, on such grounds alone, the transplanted and now prodi- 
giously-iiitemiixed descendants of Mioung-nouy Sian-]p% San-mim 
or Miao-tBe^ Tata^ Yue-tehi^ Ting4ingBy Q-eou-gen, TMu'kiUy and other 
indigenous races (eveiy one according to physiological descriptions 
distinct from the rest) known in ancient Asia to the Chinese, under 
such a misnomer as Turanian to forget that primitive and 
indefinable Scythia has vomited forth upon Europe men of absolutely 
different stocks and unfixed derivations — Huns, white and nearly 
black, Blazars, Awars, Comans, Alains, &c.— or finally, to connect, 
through one omnific name, Samoyeds with Athapascans (if not also 
with Toltees and Botocudos 1), hybrid Osmanlees with pure Ainos, 
Madjars with Telingas,^®^ — ^these are aberrations from common sense 
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into wHch BunsoE’s endorsement of Prichard’s “ Touranian” has. 
led an amazing number of worthy monogenists on this 'side of the 
water ; but which Prof. Max-Mtiller himself never contemplated in 
adopting this unlucky term: for the very learned philologist ex- 
cludes the Ohine$e,*^ and doubtless withholds other An-Arian types 
of mankind from his Turanian arrangement. 

It appears to be. the unavoidable fate of every human science to 
pass through a phase of empiricism. Each one, at some time or 
other, is regarded as a sort of universal panacea competent to heal 
all controversial sores. ' Such, at this moment, throughout Anglo- 
Saxondom, is the popular opinion concerning “Philology:” tot 
refuge for alarmed protestant monogenism,— at the very time that 
Gontinental scholarship has stepped into a higher sphere of hnguisric 
philosophy, which already recognizes the total inadequacy of phlo- 
Lt/ (or other science) to solve the dilemma whether humanity 
originates in one human pair, or has emanated from a plnra,hty of 
zoological centres. Philology, instead of being ethnology, is only 
one instrument, if even a most precious one, out of many other tools 
indispensable in ethnological researches. The powers of the science 
termed “la linguistique” are not infinite, even supposing that 
correct knowledge had as yet been obtained of even one-half the 
tongues spoken over the earth; or that it were within the capacity 
of one man to become sufficiently acquainted with the grammatical 
characteristics of the remainder. We do not even possess a complete 
catalogue of the names of all tongues!^ Yet, “What studious man 
is there,” inquires Le Clerc, “whose imagination has not been caught 
straying from conjecture to conjecture, ftom century to. century, m 
sear k of the dibrie of a forgotten tongue ; of those relics of wor^ 
that are but the fragments of tfie history of Nations? Eichhoff 
eloquently continues the idea- “The sciences of Philology and 
Hiiory ever march in concert, and the one lends its support to the 
other • because the life of Nations manifests itself lu '^eir language, 
the faithful representative of their vicissitudes Yhere ^tional 
chronology stops short, where the thread of tradition is broken, the 
fnealLv of words that have survived the reign of empire s 

of Tartar flat-nosfes-narrates, “The king of Persia being eoragea at the Turks, who hare 

“"S 'l'TmTA “ " '‘"“X 

iu BrssB ')’9 Outlhm because the latter has been tiisposed of by Rbnan (supra, note I J. 

■ St. Petersburg. 1820. P 186) counted 3^64 language : ^ 

enun.erted 86<i languages and 6000 The greatest linguist on record. Cardinal 

Mezzofantl, was acquainted, it is said, with but 62. 
i® Oiia ^gypiiaca, p. 12, 
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comes in to slied ligltt upon ihe very cradle of linmaiiity, and to, 
consecrate the memory of generations long since engulpled in the 
(inicksands of time;’ TMs much is certainly within the competency 
of philology and we may concede to it also the faculty, where the 
historic elemenlB for comparison exist — as in the range of Indo-ger- 
manic, Semitic, and some few other well-studied groups of tongues— 
of ascertaining relationships of intercourse between widely-separate 
families of man ; but not always, as it is fashionable now to claim, 
and which I will presently show to he absurd, of a community of 
origin between tw'o given races physiologically and geographically 
distinct. Again, no tongue is permanent. More than 150 years ago, 
vRichard Bentley, perhaps .the greatest critic of his age,^®® exemplified 
this axiom while unmasking the Greek forgeries of Alexandrian 
sophists. '' Ever^^ living language, like the perspiring bodies of living 
creatures, is in perpetual motion and alteration ; some words go off, 
and become obsolete; others are taken in, and by degrees grow into 
common use ; or the same word is inverted in a new sense and notion, 
which in tract of time makes as observable a change in the air and 
features of a language, as age makes in the lines and mien of a face. 
All are sensible of this in their own native tongues, where continual 
use makes a man a critic.” But, at the same time that this is the 
law deduced from the historical evidences of written languages, its 
action is enormously accelerated among petty barbarous tribes, such 
BB a few Asiatic, many African, several American, and still more 
frequently among the Malayan, and Oceanico- Australian races. 
Here, mere linguistic land-marks are as often completely effaced ^as 
re-established; while the typical characteristics of the race endure, 
and therefore can alone serve as bases for ethnic classification. Yet 
we read every day in some shape or other : 

The decision of the Academy (of St. Petersburg, 40 years ago) 
^vas, however, quite unreserved upon this point ; for it maintains its 
conviction, after a long research, that all languages are to he considered 
as dialects (of one) now hsV"^ This enunciation of an eminent 
Cardinal, although dating some 20 years back, is still quoted and 
re-quoted by thankful imbecility which, on any other point of doc- 
trine, would shudder at Romanist authority. • And it excites Homeric 
smiles among those who happen to know the estimation in w^hich 
Egyptologists now hold M. de Qoulianoff’s ArcMologie egyptienne and 
Acrologie^ to see his report to the Russian Academy used as a dog- 
matical finality to further linguistic advancement I In England he 

*8® Dmertaiions upon ike Epistles of FkalarUf ThemistocleSf Socrates^ EuripideSj and upon the 
Fables of JEsop (1699); Byce’s ed., London, Sto^ 18S6,; II, p. 1. 

^ WiSEMAisr, Connection, &c., 2d ed., 8vo, Bo^ndon, 1842; pp. 68-9. 
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*88 London Zithenceum, jftme 17, 1854. 
*89 Ravenstein, DesoHjplme iVofes, anc 


th& World, London, 1854 


has heen svicceedetl by a school which discards the term “race” alto- 
gether; because its Oracle, after an amazing number of contradict- 
ory propositions, has latterly .stated'*®® how “he believes that all the 
varieties of man are referable to a single species,” as per catalogue", 
Luke Bm’ke judiciously comments, of barbarian vocabularies. 

One recipe, for attaining expeditiously a conclusion so devoutly . 
wished, is simple, enough. It is the following:— 1st, to start with 
king James’s version of Genesis, Chapter IV, verse 25 2d, to jump 
over 4780 years that an Archbishop says have elapsed from that day 
to this, and take the population descended from “Adam and Eve” to 
be now exactly 1,216,670,000 :^®®— 3d, to invent a sort of frame-work 
(say “escritoire”) containing precisely 9 pigeon-holes:— 4th, to label 
them Mono^llabic, Turanian, Caucasian (alias Dioscurian, said to be 
the same thing), Persian, Indian, Oceanic, American, African, and 
European: — 5th, disregarding such trifles as history, anatomy, or 
physiological distinctions, to squeeze all humanity, “ as per vocabu- 
lary ” into these 9 compartments ; — 6th, to chant “ te Leum over e 
whole performance ;-and lastly, 7th, to baptize as infidels those who 
disbelieve the “ unity of the human species” to be proved by any 
such hocus-pocus, or arbitrary methods of ' establishing that of whm i 
Science, at the present day, owing to insufficiency of materials, 
humbly confesses herself to be ignorant; whilst she indignan y re- 
pudiates, as impertinent and mendacious, the suppression of all tacts 
that are too three-cornered to be jammed into the 9 pigeon-holes afore- 
said. Such, in sober sadness, is the effect produced upon ffie min s 
of unbiassed anthropologists, by this unscientific system. They can- 
not, for the life of them, as concerns real ethnology, where the t eo- 
loger sees in each of these 9 pigeon-holes a wondrous “confirmation, 
perceive in the whole arrangement anything more than a reflex ot 
Lmind of their ingenious inventor. What true phildogical science 

has achieved, in the 6th year after the middle of our XIXth centu^, 
may be studied in M. Alfred Maury’s Chapter I of this volume, ite 
results do not appear to favor monogemstic theone? of human lan- 

with the express object of avoiding this, or any other 
system, that my “Ethnographic Tableau” h^ been _ 

graphical exigencies compel an appearance, I must allow, of a } 

classification: but no definitive bar 

arrangement; and I shall be proud to follow any better that m p 
inquiries into Nature’s laws may in the fature elicit. Such as th s 
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Tableau” may be, it is the resalt of years of labor and comparison ; 
and the ingenuous critic, in view of the mechanical difficulties of it s 
execution, together with those of condensing so many different sub- 
jects into limited spaces, may peradventnre look upon it favorably, 
under these circumstances. 

We resume. It seems reconcilable with the theory, — now univer- 
sally accepted hy naturalists as demonstrated through botany, herpe- 
tology, entomology, zoology, fee., of the original distribution of 
animate creatures in centres, zon§s, or provinces of Creation— that 
each one of the various primitive forms of human speech arose within 
that geogi^phical centre where the particular group of men inheriting 
its time-developed, or now-corrupted dialects, was created. One can 
furthermore perceive that the law ot gradation — in physical characteris- 
tics from one group of mankind to another, when restored to their ear- 
liest historical sites — ^to some extent holds good upon surveying their 
languages: that is to say, abstmetion made of known migrations and 
intermixtures among races, each grand type of humanity with its 
typical idioms of speech, can he carried back, more or less approxi- 
mately, to the cradle of its traditionary origin. Thus, for instance, 
when, in America, we behold an Israelite, it requires no effort of 
imagination to trace his ethnic pedigree backwards across the At- 
lantic to Europe, and thence to Palestine ; whence histojy, combined 
with the analogies of his race-character, and formerly special tongue, 
accompanies him to Arpha-ha$d, Chaldsean in the neighbor- 

hood of which lay the birth-place of the Ahrahamidee. Beyond that 
ultimatum, positive science hazards no opinion. The theologer alone 
knows how or why Abraham’s ancestry got among those hills instead 
of beginning amid the Himalayan, Cordilleran, Pyrenean, or other 
mountain ranges. 

In this connection, however differing from many uncritical sur- 
mises of their learned author, I must do Chesney the justice to say, 
that his inquiries into the geographical site of the fabled garden of 
delight, — Eden of the Chaldees, Sadenhhe of Zoroaster, and Paradise 
of the Persians — have cleared up, beyond any other writer, the diffi- 
culties of identifying what, in king James’s version, is a river 
which, after it was parted, (and) became into four heads.” 

The eminent chief of the ‘‘Euphrates Expedition” possessed, more 
than any preceding traveller over the' same localities, the scientific 
requirements for their study; and his careful observations have re- 
stored to rational geography, — not indeed a mythos, which even 

« Types of MmMnd, pp. 636-7; and « Genealogical Tableau of Xth Genesis.” 

« Gmeskyll^ 10 ; — conapare Renan, Op. ciL, pp. 449-66. 



was 


Origen^®^ considered it idiotic’* to take in otker tkaii an allegorical 
sense, but a tract of countiy satisfying all the topographical exigenda 
of the brief poetic legend. “At ihe head of the fertile yalleys of the 
Halys, Aras, Tigris, and Euphrates,” as Chesney demonstrates through 
a beautiful map,^®^ “ we find, as might he expected, the highest moun- 
tains which were known for a great many centuries after the Flood; 
and in this lofty region are the sources of the four great, streams 
above mentioned, which flowthrough Eden in directions tending 
towards the four cardinal points/* 'Hence all mystery vanishes 
through the identification of a lovely province in Armenia, whence 
the adjacent sources of four rivers stream forth — viz.: the Ralgn 
(Phison) northwards to the Black Sea; the Araxes (Gihon) eastwards 
to the Caspian ; the Tigris (Hiddekel^ as our translators foolishly spell 
Ha-DiEIj6, the-BigU; edrBidjUy of the present Mesopotamians) flow- 
ing southwards, and the Euphrates (PhrS-t) westwards, until, bending 
towards each other, these two rivers unite and fall into the Peirsian 
Gulf through the Shut-el-llrab. 

Being almost the only people whose geographical origin can now 
be determined within a few leagues of space, it may be well to 
strengthen this assertion from other quarters; after remarking that lie 
starting-place of the Abrahamidse (or highdanders), before they became 
Hebrews { Tonderera^ subsequently to journeying westward beyond the 
Euphrates), falls naturally within the zoological province allotted by 
Agassiz^ to the Syro-Iranian feuna of the Europem realm. 

Mackay has thrown together some of the best German authorities 
on the “ mythical geography of Paradise,** which substantiate these 
my former remarks on Aipha-kasd. 

“Among the places locally distinguished by the name of Eden 
a hill district of northern Assyria or Media, called Eden in 
helasar (2 Kings xix, 12; Ezeh, xxvii, 23 — Gesbx. p. 60 , 

1117 ; Winer, JB. W.B., I, 380 ; H, 704), This Thelasar or Ellasar 
(6rm. xiv) is conterminous with Ptolemy’s ‘ArrapacMtis (meaning 
either ^Ghaldsean fortress,’ Ewald, Q-eBehichte, I, 333; or, ^.Ajyapaks- 
chata,* bordering upon Aiya or Iran, Von Bohlbn, G-enesis^ 137), and 
with the plain of the ancient cily Rages or Ragau {Judith^ I, 6 , 16 ), 
where the Assyrian monarch overcame the Median king Arphaxad. 
Rai, in several Asiatic tongues, was a name for Par adise (V on Bohlek, 

p«r*VilrcAon, lib. IV, c. 2 ; Huet, p. 167. 

*®8 The Expedition for the survey of ike Rivers Euphrates and Tigris (1^5-7) ; loBdon, 1860, 
I, pp- 260-80; n, 1-60; and “Map of the countries sitaate between Uie riTers Nile and 
Cndns.” 

m, a ps-ovincea of the Animal World” — of Mankind, pp. IxTii-iii, bcsriii^ and map; 

, also, pp. 112-16, ' ^ , '■" 4i- ^ 

0/ leaden,.. 
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Cfenegig.^ 27), and both Eai and Arphaxad, or Arrapaciitis, occur in 
tbe personal genealogy of Heber (Ren is Ragan in the Septnagint). 
It bas been ingeniously surmised that tbe genealogy from Sbem to 
Abraham is in part significant of geographical localities, or successive, 
stations occupied by the Hebrews in the progress of migration from 
some point in the north-east of Asia, from which tradition extended 
in a divergent circle as from the mythical Eerieya of the Zend-avesta 
(IWALB, aegehichte Israel, 316,- 333, 336)/ In Hebrew tradition, as in 
that of the Indians and Pereians, this region was immemorially 
sacred/' Ho scholar at aU acquainted with the biblical exegesis 
pretends any longer to recognize, in the misspelled name Arphaxad 
(copied by the English translators from the Greek version^ an indi- 
vidual personage, hut merely a geographical name ARP/ia-KaSH. 
Thus Bunsen:^®® ^^Arpahhshad (the men of Arrapakhitis), after having 
gone in the person of Eber into Mesopotamia, pass in the person of 
Abraham into Palestine (Canaan). * * * How, as to Arpakshad or 
Arrapakhitis, we know from Ptolemy that their country was situated 
between Armenia and Assyria, on the southern slopes of the Gordy- 
eean mountains, overhanging Assyria. This, therefore, we may con- 
sider as one starting-point. * * * Why should such a geographical 
origin not be expressed geographically, and why should it be mis- 
interpreted 

But, although it may be still impossible to fix the earliest cradles 
of other races with the same precision, and within an equally-small 
area, as the Jewish, history enables us to eliminate a. great many 
others from consideration when we treat of the zoological province 
they have latterly occupied as aliens through transplantation. Thus, 
for example,' every German in America is .immediately restored to 
northern Europe ; every negro to Africa ; and if a Chinese, a Malay, 
or other type of man, be encountered anywhere outside of the geo- 
graphical boundary of his race, he is instantly placed back in it by 
educated reason. Hence, through this natural, almost instinctive 
process, in which history, philology and physiology, must co-operate, 
each t}q)e of mankind can he restored to its original centre, if not 
perhaps strictly of creation, at least to that of its earliest historical 
occupancy; beyond which point human knowledge stands at fault: 
but none of these sciences, by any possibility, carries back a negro 
to the Caucasus, traces a Kelt to the Andes, refem a Jew to the Altai, 
transfers a Pawnee to the Alps, a Tukagir to the mountains of the 
Moon, or an Australian to Mount Ararat, as the respective hirth- 

^ Chnsiianiiy and Mankind, ihe^ htginning and prospects, London, 8vo, 1854: III, p. 179, 
180, 191. Ct also Gesenii Thesaimis^ Lipsias, 1829; I, p. 153; Toce 
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places of these persons. Thanraaturgy alone claims to perform such. 
-mir acles; ethnology ignores them altogether. 

When each type of man is thus replaced in the natural province 
of his origin, we can, hy taking a map of the earth, indicate in eolom 
several centres, within and around each of which the group of 
humanity traced to it seems — the theological point of view being, in 
this discussion, left aside as obsolete — aboriginally to have clustered. 
Their number I do not pretend to guess at; there may he 3, 5, 7, of 
8, though less, I think, than a dozen primitive centres; but, under 
such aspects, which limited space now precludes my justifying hy 
argument or examples, it will probably be found (by those who for 
their own instruction may choose to test the problem as patiently as 
curiosity has led me to do for mine), that history, comparative physi- 
ology and philology, will harmonize completely with the zoological 
theory of several centres, and prove Prof. Agassiz’s view to he irre- 
fragable, viz : that mankind and certain mammalia were originally 
subject to the same laws of distribution. 

To apply this doctrine to languages: A given number of such 
natural provinces being experimentally determined through induc- 
tion, and then marked off by colored spots, each, representing a 
typical group of homogeneous languages, upon a Mercator’s chart 
if each one of these groups be taken separately as a point of departure 
in the eccentrical radiations of its own master-tongue, it will then be 
recognized, with the ingenious traveller Waldeck,‘* that languages 
may be compared to circles; the ^primitive, or aboriginal, speech forming 
in each the centre. The farther such tongue advances towards^ the 
circumference, the more it loses in originality ; the tangeM, that is to 
say, the point at which it encounters' another language (radiating 
likewise from its own circle) is the place where it begins to undergo 
alterations, and commences the formation of a mixed idiom. By and 
by, a third language, also in process of spiral giration outwards upon 
its'own axis, intersects either one of the two preceding or the point 
of union betwixt both. Pnder such circumstances, it will be seen (and 
might be represented on the Map in shades of color) that the “eopia 
verborum” always, and the grammatical construction frequently, of 

^ Among attempts made at an Ethnograpliical Map of the World,” according to reli- 
gious belief, occupations, &c., I would pariicularly conamend Ravenstein’s large sheet 
(Reynolds, Strand, London) ; but all these represent the distribution of mankind at the 
present day; whereas my conception refers to that of different human types at the earlie^ 
historical point of view (parallel with Egyptian pyramids 5000 years ago). Such a map 
has not been published yet; owing chiefly, I think, to a prevalent dogma, that, inasmuch as 

. . > _ -i."l i -f/at 



three distinct, langnages^ thereby become more or less interblended. 
Again, in course of time,' some elements of a fourth, a fifth, or even 
of more, languages, originating in other centres, may he . infi.ltrated 
into, or superimposed upon, this tripartite basis at certain points. hT ow , 
to analyze the component parte of this mass, and to carry hack each 
organically-diverso tongue to its pristine centre, is the true office of 
antiq^uarian philology ; and herein consists the most glorioiis applica- 
tion of this science, regarded as the handmaiden, not the mistress, 
of “Ethnology,” which term ought to represent the judicious union 
of all sciences bearing upon the study of Man. 

By way of exemplifying that such fusions have really taken place 
among languages, I would instance the Constantinopolitan Turkish, 
or present Osmanlee dialect Originally Altaic in geographical deri- 
vation, the Tiy-kish type, barred by the Himalayan range from much 
influence over Hindostdn, and (save in the desperate alternative of 
flight or extermination undergone by what remains of Turkish among 
the hybrid Fahuts) shrinking from that Siberian cold which consti- 
tutes the mundane happiness of the Arctic-men (Samoyeds, Tchut- 
chis, Eskimaux, &c.), radiated towards China on the east and Media 
on the west. Driven away from the flowery empire after prolonged 
onslaughts, the Turkish hordes — bringing with them, as their only 
trophies, a few Chinese words in their vocabulary, and some Chinese 
%vomen in their harems — struggled for many ages in efforts to cross 
the Arian, or Persian, barrier, which arrested their march towards 
Europe. At such epochs was it that, in Persic history, the Turks 
were first called Antraniam, and latterly Turanians; during all these 
periods of encampment, never failing to add Mongolian, fecythic, and* 
Arian, females to the Chinese that already garnished tlieir tented 
seraglios. They absorbed -abundant Persian vocables into their 
speech in the interim; and, through amalgamation with higher types 
(essentially Caucasian)^ their homely features began to acquire Eu- 
ropean proportion. Finally, as Osmanlees, we find them making 
Istambool their terrestrial paradise — the fairest of Arabia’s, Circas- 
. sia’s, and Hellas’s daughters becoming their “spolia opima” for four 
centuries ; thereby polishing the Turkish form tP such degree, that 
even the Bostanjees (gardeners), and Gayihjees (boatmen), of modern 
Byzantium now^ frequently rival Alcibiades in personal beauty. By 
way, however, of polygamic re-vindication, the polities of 1854-4 
guarantee, at least for the next generation, further improvement 
Galata and Scutari ; only, this time, the manly cohorts of Britain, 
France, and Sardinia, by reversing the gender, have secured Ottoman 
melioration^through.the line; and sculpture looks forward 
hopefully to a liberal supply from Turkey of torsi for Apollos, 



“Pa,ri passu” with Turkish improvements in the physique, owing 
to amalgamation w’ith higher races, has run the history of -their lan- 
guage. Of yore in Asia as barbarous and limited in vocabulary as 
an Eskimo’s, the Osmanlee speech has become in euphony most 
beautiful ; and through its inherent capacity of expansion, aided by 
absorption of foreign roots, unbounded ; because upon a ^ven ni,ono- 
syllable" stolen no matter whence, the Turkish verb can agglutinate 
just what sense it pleases. . Thus, supposing that recent contact with 
English hospitals should have impressed upon the Ottoman ear the 
syllable “ sick,” as relic of the valetudinarian’s phrase “ I am sick,” 
the Turk can immediately, through the form sick-mek, by adding ish, 
obtain a reciprocal verb sick-ish-mek, “to be sick with one another;” 
or extend it even to sick-ish-dir-il-mek, to he brought to be sick 
with one another and so on through thirty-six forms of conjuga- 
tion .in which the alien monosyllable “sick” will henceforvmrd 
continue to play as great a part, while Turks' endure, as if it had 
been native Turanian. 

The Ottomans, therefore, exhibit in their present speech all the 
historical radiations from their Altaic centre. At first exclusively 
Turanian, their language contracted some Sinic- peculiarities ; and 
then so many Arian (Persian) vocables and inflexions, — followed, 
after their conversion to Mamism, by such an abundance of Semitic 
(Arabic) roots— that the more a polite speaker introduces Persian and 
Arabic into his discourse, the higher is an Osmanlee diplomatist’s 
estimation of such person’s culture.®” The modem Persian language 
presents a similar superposition of Turanian and Semitic forms upon 
an Arian tongue. ■ _ _ 

This principle of primitive centres .of speech has been victoiinusly 
proved for Semitic languages by. Renan, and for Malayan by Craw- 
furd; and it is even exemplified, in our bastard English tongue, 
although its chief absorptions are Indo-Germanic, except in foreign 
substantives imported by commercial intercourse from other centres 
all over the world; as may be seen in Pe Vere’s*' capital book. 
Another method, not altogether new and somewhat defective in 


"•Max Mcllee, op. oil., pp. 111-4; and Hoibbshasn’s Grammaire Turgue, Constantl- 
nople, 1780. pp. 25-8. 

500 Recollection of Baron de Tott's work, read when I began a slight study of Turkish at 
Cairo, 1832-4, su|tgests reference to some very happy illustrations of this mixture of throe 
tongues given by ’aim ; but I no longer possess, nor know where to find, his book for 


itive Philology., New York, 1853? 
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eiice,*“ “ on the names of Animals with reference to Ethnology”), for 
tracldng hack the name of a given animal to its primitive zoological 
province, and hence deducing the nation that first occupied such 
centre. There is not the slightest doubt of its logical correctness, and 
I lament that space is now lacking to corroborate it by other exam- 
ples ; but my brief philological digression, save on one point, must 
be closed ; and with the less regret because our able collaborator, M. 
Alfred Maury, has covered the philological ground of ethnology in 
Chapter L of this volume. 

The fects most obnoxious to the modem evangelical hypothesis of 
the unUy of all languages, and which philological monogenism, with 
conspiring unanimity, either slurs over, or suppresses, lie in those 
numerous cases where the type of man, now found speaking a given 
language, bears no relation physically, or through its geographical 
origin, to the speech which, derived from a totally-distinct centre, it 
employed as its vernacular. Thus, as a ready instance, negroes 
transported to America from Africa (their own African idioms being 
wholly lost within two generations) have spoken Dutch in New 
York State, German in Pennsylvania, Swedish in Delaware, English 
from Maine to Louisiana* where, in a single city. New Orleans, 
they still converse in French, Spanish, or English, according to the 
domestic language of their proprietors. Continuing through the 
Antilles, among which, on different islands, French, Danish, Span- 
ish, English dialects, and even Irish with the brogue,^ are tortured 
by negro voices in the absence of any colloquial African tongue, we 
find them speaking Oaribaan dialects along the Mosquito shores, 
Portuguese in Brazilian cities, and the Ungoa geral,^ or current 
Indian idioms of the country, throughout South America. In 
parallel manner, all along Barbary, Egypt, and Syria, imported 
negroes talk only in Arabic; while in Asia Minor, and in the Morea, 
I have met with many wholly ignorant of any language but Turkish 
in the former case, and Greek in the latter. Here, then, are familiar 
instances where human faunse of the African realm would, by the 
mere philologer reasoning upon a few vocabularies, be assigned to 
the Indogermanic, the Semitic, or the Turanian groirps of known 
Asiatic origin! Against such “petitiones principii,” Desmoulins 

»» Eeported in Neto Tork HeraU, Aog. 2Gth, 1866 ; and perhaps ss regards foreign pro- 

per names incorrectly. 

5®® Type^ of Mankind^ p. 72S. 

^ Auo. DE St. Hilaibk, Voyages dam let promnces de Rio de Janeiro et de Mims Geram, 
Paris, 8vo, 1830; I, pp. 424-6; 0, 49-67 ;—EnGEKi> as, Voy. Pitior. dam U Paris, 

1833; 11, pp. 3, 27-84. 
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was the first to raise Ms voice;^® followed bj Morton,^ D’Avezac,*®^ 
Pickering,®^ and others; but inasmuch as some ethnographers do 
not appear to have laid sufficient stress on the multitude of these 
contradictions inherent in the mere philological school, I will enu- 
merate a few of the more striking instances, beginning with the 
oldest historical nation, that of Egypt. 

The EeMh of the present day has recovered the type of his 
primitive ancestry Bupra, pi. I and II, and p. 109); yet Ms 
language has become Arabic instead of the ancient Hamitic, which, 
in the ratio of its antiquity, frees itself - from Shemite influence.®^ 
The Jews, spread over the world, their primitive Aramaaen tongue 
and its successor the Hebrew being colloquially forgotten, adopt as 
their own thp language of every race among wffiom they happen to 
sojourn ; yet, owing to intermarriage exclusively among their own 
race, their true type has been preserved independently of isuch 
transplantations — allude to that of more or less sallow complexion, 
black hair and eyes, aquiline nose, and high but receding forehead. 
Nevertheless, it would he an illusion to suppose that, even since the 
cessation of intermixture with Canaanites, Persians, and Greeks, 
down to their expulsion from Palestine after the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Israelites have been able to avoid mingling their blood with that 
of other races, to the extent which rabbinical superstition may claim 
or that Christians habitually concede. This is accounted for in the 
vicissitudes of their history during our middle ages ; and is mainly 
owing to the proselyting furor of the Inquisition. On the one 
hand, forced conversions, in Spain and Portugal especially, often 
compelled Hebrews to dissimulate their repugnance to Gentile 
unions, as well as to disguise their secret adherence to Judaism; 
and this, sometimes, with such consummate skill that, in 1665, the 
Christian Patriarch of Jerusalem was discovered to have been a Jew 
all his life !®*® On the other, polygamy was ever free to the Israel- 
ite,®** until abandoned throughout Europe in Bubmission to Catholic 
laws. The historical instances are so numerous of luodern Jewish 
alliancep with Gentiles, that it would require jnany pages to illus- 

fi®® Maces Mumainesy pp. 365-60. 

Inedited MSS.,” T^pes of Mankind, pp. 311, 322-3; — Gx^iddok, Oiia Mgypiiaca, 
pp. 78-9. 

Bulleiin de la Soe, de Qiographie, XIV, 1840 ; p. 228. 

Races, pp. 277-8. 

8®® Birch, Crystal Palace Eand->hook, 1866; pp. 249-52.- 

Basnaob, Hist, and Eelig, of the Jews, fol. BoRdoR, 1708 ; p. 706. To Basnage, who 
may justly be* termed the'continuer of Josephus, t must refer the reader for proofs of all 
my assertions. 

Op. city pp. 469-70. 
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irate them fully; /bnt tlieir restilt is, tliat the votaries of Judaism 
may be divided into two broadly-marked and distinct types, viz: 
the one above mentioned, and another distinguished by lank and 
tall frame, clear blue eye, very white and freckled skin, and yellow- 
reddish hair. 

Not merely in Barbary, Arabia, Bokhara, Hindostdn and China, 
have numberless to Judaism mingled their blood with the 

pure Abrahamic 'stock; but, at §everal periods of tempotary pros- 
perity, and in various parts of Europe also, during the middle ages, 
Indo-germanic and Sclavonian families, adopting Mosaic institutes, 
freely intermixed with Israelites ; and hence, through amalgamation, 
arise all noticeable divergencies from the well-known standard type. 
Poland seems to be the focus of this fusion of Jews with the German 
and Sarmatian races ; but some descendants of these multifarious 
unions, exiled from Spain, form at this day large classes in Algeria ; 
and, whilst they are rare in Egypt and Syria, I can attest their fre- 
quency at Rhodes, Smyrna, and Constantinople. But, as a special 
instance of the false deductions that would be drawn from them 
(were philology not to be controlled by physiological criteria combined 
with history), while at Rhodes and Smyrna the outdoor language of 
these Israelites is Greek, and at Constantinople Turkish, — their 
domestic speech is Spanish, and their literature in the same tongue 
printed with Hebrew letters ! The rationale is, they descend from 
the Jews driven out of Spain daring the XVIth century, where they 
must have absorbed a goodly portion of Gothic, or perhaps Vandal, 
blood prior to their exode. Indeed, upon surveying the infinitude 
of diverse languages, habits, dresses, and contradictory institutions, 
contracted by the Jewish type in every country of the e^rth, and the 
consequent clashings of each national ^synagogue upon points of reli- 
gious doctrine among Khakham\m educated in different countries, 
should wealth ever enable Europeanized J*ews to re-purchase Jerusa- 
lem, and to collect their brethren there from all regions of the earth, 
I much fear the result would be but a repetition of the “ confusion 
of Babel.” Apart from identity of physical conformation, subject to 
the exceptions above noticed, there could be but one test (and that 
latterly made doubtful) through which such incongruous elements 
could fraternize ; and like a Council- at Ephesus, this Sanhedrim 

5^2 BoRY »E St. Vinoent, AnihropologU de VAfriqut Fran^aise, 1845, pp. 12, 15, 17-8:— 
UozET, Voyage dans la RSgence d^ Alger f Paris 4to, 1833 ; II, pp, 210-35. The learned author 
of Genesis of the Farili and of Man (1856, pp. 60, 123) supposes that the frequency of these 
fair-skinned yellow-haired Jews in the East lias not been mentioned by any writer.^* itere 
are two witnesses in the meanwhile. , 

513 Bertheband ( 3 {Mecine et Bygilme dee Arahes^ Pans, 1855; p. 313, note), on chants 
■■■ixrCircumoiaion. 
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would soon dissolve in uproar, affording to Qentiles a spectacle, 
similar to, and edifying as, that of the Conventicle of Dordrecht : 

“ Dordraclii Syjiodiis nodus. 

Chorus integer seger. 

Conventns ventus, 

Sessio stramen, Amen/^ 

Very singular is it, nevertheless, that the people -whose xenolasia, 
or hatred to foreigners, has been so instinctive since their post-Baby- 
lonian history, should have become in language the most cosmopo- 
litan. Thus Josephus says, that they who learned many tongues 
were not esteemed in J udea ; and Origen testifies that, in his time, 
the Jews did not trouble themselves about Grecians or their tenets. 
In the Mishna^ Jewish children are forbidden to acquire Greek/** 
“ The pastille, annexed to the text of the Misnah, contains a maledic- 
tion, pronounced against him. who keeps a hog, or teaches his son 
G-rech; as if it was equall5' impure to feed an unclean beast, and to 
give men a good education:*' hut exile forced the Rabbis to relax 
sucb inhibitions, during the 11th century, after R. Solomon of Bar- 
celona ; and now it would he difficult to define Israelitish character- 
istics more aptly ‘than by “ Judaismus potyglottus,” did not the ori- 
ginal Abrahamic type, — owing to a recognized law in breeding, that 
the many, effacing by degrees the few, invariably return to their 
normal physique — vindicate its right to be called the purest, cceteris 
of all nations upon earth. 

Again, among Shemitish examples, there are multitudes of pure- 
blooded Arabs in Affghanistdn and Bokhara, few of whom except 
their Moolahs preserve their Arabian dialect but have adopted 
the alien idioms of the country, whilst preserving their Arabic phy- 
sique during about 1000 years. In Asia, these metamorphoses of 
tongue coupled with preservation of type are innumerable. There 
are white Kalmuks (Telenggout) in Siberia, whose physiognomy is 
wholly Mongol : hut speaking Turkish, they are evidently a Mongo- 
lian family which, losing its own tongue, has adopted a Turkish dia- 
lect.®^® If one were to attempt a specification of the hybrid gYsAsr- 

w* Basnage, pp. 406, 608-9. A very, singular question, bearing upon cranioscopy, is 
asked in the old Talmud (Schahhas)^ viz. : ** Quare sunt capita Babyloniorum rotunda 
[MeGeLGiLOT^] ?” — Joh. Buxtobfi p., Xmcon CkaldaimmTalm. el Rabbin., 1629, p. 1^6. 
ihe fact is («ttpra, Chap, n, figs. 39, 40), they ore round, 

*15 Khanikopp, Bokhara, its Amir and People, transl. Be Bode, London, 8vo., 1846 j pp, 
67-80; — Maecolm, JSistory of Persia, London, 4to., 1815; p. 277 : — Moeieb, Second Jour^ 
ney through Persia, I^ondon, 4to., 1848; i. pp. 47-8. On the absurdity of Jews being the 
ancestors of the Tadjiks of Bokhara, or the Pushtaneh of Cabul, read Kennedy, QueaUon 
of the supposed Lost Tribes of Israel, London, 8vo, 1856, p. 61, 

Klapeoth, Magazin Asiatique, No. I.-: — ^See all kinds of simitar transpositions between 
race and tongue in Desmoulins, passim. 


tions in Hood and langnages that exist around the' circumferences 
of Arctic, Ouralian, Altaic, Thibetan, Daourian, and other stocks, 
wherein one race has exchanged its language, whilst more or less 
perpetuating its own race-character, a volume of citations would 
barely cover the contradictory instances ; but the exactitude of a 
competent authority’s,^^’' Count John Potocki’s, experience would be 
thoroughly confirmed: — “hut I also encounter [at Astrakan] new 
diflBiculties. I behold men with flat faces, who seem to belong to 
the same people ; but these men speak diflerent languages. On the 
other hand, men with dissimilar features express themselves in the 
same idiom; and all pretend to be the veritable Tatars of Tchinghiz- 
khin!” The same phenomena, upon contrasting ancient and 
modem times especially, meet the eye eveiywhere in Europe. “Eor ' 
example,” says Potocki,^^® whilst laying down an admirable ^series of 
rules for unravelling these complex meshes wherein the tongue con- 
tradicts the race, or vice vend^ “the Tatars of Lithuania have pre- 
served their little eyes and their religion ; but they have lost their 
language, and no longer speak anything but Polish : at the same 
time that Latham,®^® in whose excellent compilation other instances 
occur, establishes that — “a. There is a considerable amount of 
TJgrian blood amongst certain populations whose speech is Sclavonic. 
h There is a considerable amount of Sclavonic blood among certain 
populations whose speech is German.” Haartman^ has shown that 
the Carelians, hitherto classed as Pinns, belonged to a totally dis- 
tinct femily, whose lost language “has been superseded by the Ein- 
mc:” Mebuhr^^ proves that the^Epirots “ changed their language, 
witihiout conquest or colonization, into Greek:” Maury indicates the 
diversities of races and tongues now becoming absorbed into French, 
whilst still preserving distinctive marks of separate race-charac- 
ters:®^ Keith Johnston’s exquisite “Ethnographic Map of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland,” with its letter-press,®^ exhibits how pre-Keltic, 
Celtic, and Teutonic differences of blood and languages are gradu- 
ally merging themselves into a common vernacular, the English; 
although the original distinctions of race still survive countless inter- 

Yoyagi dms let de r Astrakan et du Caucase. Histoirt JPrimilif des Pevples gui ont 
hcAitS mcimnemmt Contrees: Nouveau PSripU du Pont Buxin — with notes by Klaproth; 
Paris, 8yo., 1829 ; ii. p. 52: — See Keckbebo {Let Pmplts de la Rmsie, Paris, fol. ; DUcours 
priUminaire, pp. 8, 6-18) for Uie Tarions families occupying the Kussian Empire == ninety- 
nine nations. 

Op* L p.l2. 

Native Ram of the Russian BmptrSt London, 12mB., 1864; p. 23. 

Transactions of the R, Soc* of Siockkolm, 1847. ) 

•a o/iSMiM, i. p. 87. | “ Morton’s inedited MSa" 

Bthnologie AncMnnc de la France, Paris, 18mo., 1868; pp. 22-32. 

Physical Atlas, fol. 1855, PL 38. 



marriages : and Pickering/^ struck with linguistic anomalies bekeld 
in the eleven races discerned by bim in bis voyage round tbe world, 
at the same time that be furnishes other illustrations, judiciously ob- 
serves— “Although languages indicate national affiliation, their 
actual distribution is, to a certain extent, independent of physical 
race. Confusion has sometimes arisen, from not giving due atten- 
tion to this circumstance ; and indeed, the extension, or the impart- 
ing of languages, is a subject which has received very little attention. 
Writers sometimes reason as if nations went about in masses, the 
strong overcoming the weak, and imposing at once their customs, 
religion, and languages on the vanquished;” when the contrary has 
been more frequently exemplified : and he- shows that in the cases of 
Africans transplanted involuntarily to the United States, Hayti, and 
St Vincent, “we have three examples, where one phy^sical race of 
men has succeeded to the languages and institutions of another.” 

In general, the fusion between languages originating from different 
centres, is parallel with amalgamations between races of distinct 
stocks brought together from widely separated countries. Among 
familiar examples, wherein English thus struggles for mastery (apart 
from Malta against Italian- Arabic, and in the Ionian Islands against 
Venitianized Greek), 'may he mentioned Pitcairn's Islanders (by 
this time probably moved on to Van Diemen's Land), whither the 
“Bountj^'s” mutineers, carrying off Polynesian females, formed a 
race of half-castes ; the small, if prolific, family at Tristan d'Acunha^ 
compounded between nigritian women from St. Helena and British 
marines; — and the amalgamizing tendency of colonists at Hew 
Zealand,*^ which introduces a third element of hybridity amid a 
people that, at the time of their earliest relations with Europeans, 
were already (strange to say) composed qf two diflerent stocks ; the 
one fair, and unquestionably Polynesian; the other black, either 
Harfoorian or Papuan ; whose union had produced various shades of 
mulattoes, — to the astonishment of Crozet,®^ when he saw “trois 
especes d'hommes, des blancs, des' noirs, et des hasanes ou jaunes,” 
at Cook’s Port of Islands, Some day, perhaps, a philologer, who 
disregards history and racfc-character, will establish perfect unity 
among Pitcairn, Tristan d’Acunha, and Hew Zealand, humanity, on 
the ground of their natives speaking English ! 

Thus, one might travel onward, by the aid of literary sources, from 

United States Exjdor, Mxped.^ 1848, foL, IX, -pp, 277--&. 

*** Angas, JSfew Zealand illustrated, London, fol., 1846. 

526 XouveauVoyage d la Mer du Sud, with Capt. Marion in the Mascarin” and “ Castries,” 
Paris, 8vo, 1783 ; pp. 61-2, 137-8: — confirmed by Chamisso, in Kotzebue’s Voy, oj Disctr- 
very into the South Sea, &c. ; tranl. Lloyd, London, 8to, 1821 ; III, p. 290. The Tonga 
Islanders afford a parallel illustration. 



Lkteonnb, Rtcherches gioffraphiqueti et critiques sur le Liwe ** de Meastira orfeis Teme/^ 
ecnpQsS en Irelande^ au commencemtiU du 9“« sihcle par Dicuil ; Paris, 1814; pp. 181-46, 
Xavier Marmieb, ^‘Histoire denslande,”F<:^ff^ff Commission Scieniifique du Hord, 
Corrette “Recberclie,” en Islande. elau Groenlmd (1835-6); Paris, 8vo, 1840; pp. 12-191. 

^ ScoRESBY, Journal of'JS'(yrthem Whdk Fishery and West Oreenlandy Edinburgh, 8vo, 1823 ; 
and Gaimard, Jlistoire du Votfagede <2^ Bechertdie,^* Paris, 1838 f I, p, 3. 

Marmieb, “Littdrature Iskndaisa,’* p. 7.* — Bunsen, Discourse on Ethnology, 

British Assoc, for the Adv, of Bcimce, in <^Thre« linguistic Dissertations,” London, 1848 ; pp, 
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couTitiy to conntry, all over the world (as indeed my notes can show 
that I have done) to prove that there is scarcely any spot remaining 
now where amalgamation between dijBEereiit races has not taken 
place ; and, consequently, where philology y if applied without know- 
ledge* of these physical* facts, must often lead to egregious error. I 
must content myself, however, with succinct references, under each 
of the 54 heads of our “Ethnographic Tableau,” to authorities, 
through which an inquirer can satisfy himself upon the truth of this 
assertion. The conveme of our proposition will, moreover, substan- 
tiate its correctness, vix. : that, wherever there has been no amalga- 
mation of races, a type will perpetuate its language and its blood, 
irrespectively of climatic influences. Many islands and peninsulas 
would furnish illustrations in different regions of the earth, -but none 
more fortified with such historical guarantees, and for so long a 
M thirty generations, as hyperborean Iceland. 

Sixty-five years, that is about a, d. 795, before its re-discovery by 
the Norwegian .Floke in 861, Iceland had been occasionally visited by 
Irish anchorites from the Feroe Isles the latter being known to the 
learned monks of Ireland prior to 725, Colonization of the former 
island by Scandinavians commenced as early as 862;^28 thither 
flocked the Northmen in such numbers from Halogaland, Drontheim, 
Nordenfield, Nommedalen, &c., together with some cognate families 
from Sweden, Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland, that, by 920, the 
country was already populous ; and the first historical census of 1100 
showed about “3860 principal heads of families.” Unspeakable 
(liaasters from plagues, volcanoes, famines, and diminutions of tem- 
pei:atiire, have been tlieir lot ; especially when cut ofl* from their last 
Gfreenland offshoots-'^ hj the ice, during 1406-8. During nearly 
1000 years pure-blooded Northmen have withstood, remote from the 
rest of the world, Iceland’s inhospitable climate, and, free from 
amalgamation with any other race, as a consequence, still speak 
the old Worse as purely as Ingolfr, the first actual settler in 862.^^ 
Nevertheless, imbued, since their forcible conversion, 981-1000, with 
biblical taditions, even these Icelanders have hitched their genealo- 
gies on to the Semitic chart called Xth Genesis ! Jon Arason, bishop 
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of Iceland towards the end of the 15th century, although the son of 
a peasant, “caused his genealogy to mount up in a straight line to 
the first kings of Denmark, and even to Adam. * * * It comes 
down from Adam to JToah, fk'om Noah to Japhet, to Jafre, Jothum, 
Cyprus, Crete, Saturn, Jupiter, to Darius. At the 28d degree, we 
find Priam ; at the 25th, Throar, whom we call Thor, says the chroni- 
cler ; at the 42d, Voden or Odin ; then come the first kings of Den- 
mark; and, at the 85th, appears the name of this bishop!”®' In such 
a desolate country, amid wintry darkness extending to 21 hours per 
diem, time must have been wearisome. Sympathy bids us respect 
the fables of a school-loving people, who, “simplex munditiis,” 
composed the Edda, besides a multitude of Na^ra*,— generally about 
as historical as good Bishop Arason’s pedigree.®" 

Icelanders, however, may challenge the rest of mankind to exhibit 
another nation upon which a thousand years have entailed neither 
change of race nor alteration of speech. Their high-caste Scandi- 
navian features, abundantly figured in portraits by Gaimard,®" 
equally attest the purity of their blood and permanence of type, 
despite their long position on the Arctic circle, where, according 
to alleged climatic action upon the human frame, and Bishop Ara- 
son’s genealogical tables aforesaid, they ought to have beeome either 

Lapps or Eskimo ! . 

Let it not be said, in behalf of the monogenistic view, that, m 
proportion as one recedes into antiquity, fewer languages and fewer 
races are encountered. At the age of the writer of Xth Genesis, 
within the very limited superficies embraced within his geography,®' 
the 79 nations, tribes, cities, and countries, enumerated by him, were 
already divided “after their tongues.” The existence of no othera 
was known to him, else more would have been recorded. Even in 
a fractional part of the world, just at the edge of the above map’s 
circumference, Herodotus tells us that, in the twelve cities of Ionia 
alone four distinct tongues were spoken ; and how Grecian traders, 
between the Volga and the TJralian range, carried with them no 
less than seven interpreters ; whilst Polybius narrates that Carthagi- 
nian mercenaries in Spain, during a mutiny, vociferated their demands 
m ten different languages. Yet, to all these chroniclers, three fourths 
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of the earth’s surface were utterly unknown! A glance over the 
annalSj or monuments, of these three fourths, will prove that the 
major portion of their human inhabitants, like other genera of their 
mammalia, must have existed contemporaneously. Our last volume, 
combined with the great enhancement of authentic examples con- 
tributed by our erudite coadjutor Mr. Pulszky to this, ought to 
satisfy unbiassed doubters that it is not through the mere love of 
opposition that polygenists claim a right to demand some things 
more reasonable than dogmatic denial, before “the unity of the 
human Bpecies'* can he accepted hy science. 

There occurs yet another contingency that, in various countries, 
has had a certain influence in disturbing the natural order of some 
tongues, and which philologists should not altogether ignore. It is 
where, as in the French “argots,” in the English “slangs,” or in the 
Arabic dialect of the Awhlem, a new idiom is invented. Of such, 
Oriental history presents us with many curious examples, and Euro- 
pean even to the forgery of a pretended language. Thus, in China, 
as mentioned in our former work, the Mandchou Tartar dynasty 
coined five thousand new words which they forced upon their sub- 
jects, as Champollion-Figeac says, “d’embl^e et par ordon nance.*’ 
Again, at Owyhee, about 1800, His Majesty Tamaahmaah invented 
a new language, in commemoration of the birth of a son ; but, accord- 
ing to Kotzebue, this prince happening to die, the people resumed 
their old one. There are niany English colonies where, at this day, 
judicial proceedings in court, as- at Malta and Corfu, can only be 
carried on in English; and the strongest bulwark of the Ottoman 
rule, — ^now extinguishing itself in the exact ratio that, through amal- 
gamation, the pure Turanian blood ebbs away — was that uncom- 
promising instinct which forbade Turks to respect any language but 
the Turkish. How, I do not mean to aver that, in any of these cases, 
counterfeits cannot he detected ; or that true philology is unable to 
discover the genuine stock from which such invention may have 
issued, so to say, by the ring of the metal. I am merely calling 
attention to very common circumstances through which the tongue 
spoken frequently contradicts the type of its speaker. 

But, to close this argument: It may be advanced by transcendental 
philology^ that all these distinct tongues are comprehended within its 
laws ; that is to say, whether a transplanted negro in America speaks 
Cherokee, a Jew expatriated to Singapore adopts Malay, or a Chi- 
nese brought up at Berlin converses in German, that, nevertheless, 
these languages — AmericaUj^ Malayan, and Teutonic — that each 
individual has acquired; together with those idioms — African, 
Hebrew, and Sinxc — wi^ich every individual has forgotten, are all 
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comprised within the classihcation ^‘Arian, Semitic, and TnraBian;” 
as understood h}^ the Bnnsen-school ; and furthermore that, like 
unity in trinity, these three classes are reducible into one primeval 
speech. 

Denying the competeticy of any man living, in the actual state 
of science, to be considered a “philologist’’ if he enunciate such a 
doctrine, I must again refer to M. Maury’s Chapter I. in the present 
volume for proofs^ that the truth lies in the contrary statement. 

Although the subject of “ chronology” may be here a little out of 
place, still, in support of preceding remarks {_%upra^ pp. 466, 469], the 
reader will not object to my intercalating the substance of Chevalier 
Bunsen’s latest publication {j^gyftens Stelle, Buches, 6^® Ab- 
theilung, pp. 342-59), in the only space of this volume where such 
new and interesting matter can he introduced. I am not aware that 
the work itself has yet reached this country, hut owc'what follows to 
the considerate kindness of our collaborator Mr. Pulszky, through a 
private letter received here whilst finally correcting “ revises.” 


CHEVALIER BUHSEH’S CHEOHOLOaV. 

Years beibre Christ. 

OitiGiN OF Mankind. 20,000 

Mood in Northern Asia ---Emigration of the Arians from the valley of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, and of the Shemites from the valley of the Tigris and 

Euphrates— between...... 10,000 and 11,000 

Egyptian nomes (provinces) under republican form 10,000 

But, the use of hieroglyphical writing already probable at about.............. 12,000 

End of the republican phase in Egypt...... 9,086 

Bytis the Theban, 1st Priest-king... 9,086 

End of the Priest-kings. 7,231 

[About this time Nimrod, and a Thtranim empire in Mesopotamia, &c.] 

Elective kings in Egypty from..... 7,230 to 6,414 

Hereditary Kings in Upper and Lower Egypt , — & double empire from 6,413 

to... 8,624 

Mknbs, king of united Egypt...... B.c. 3623 

Great Chaldsean empire begins in Babylonia ** 3784 

Zoroaster, between 8500 and,,... ........ ..... “ 8000 

Foundation of Babylon “ 8260 

Tynan chronology begins “ 2760 

of the Israelites “ 1320 

Semiramis 1273 10 » 1200 

Solomon’s era “ 1017 
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OOlTGLXJSIOifS. 

PROTESTANT. 

Aeti xm, 26. Toxtue revisus, a . b . 1857. 

I'sii'o/ifjfl'ey TS kvb^ ^oiv ^i9v&g av^p^iJ^ir'wv ^^f6cit(][U6 6X HIlO OIHIIG {'llOHlilie) 

XfXfMxliy •EOifTOs irporffWifou ^611118 llOlRinillll iollSl’lDitRrG 

supra universain faciem ter- 


CATHOLIC 

i^osififfiv rs Iv^S vav yiva^ dv&fwm 
xaroixslv ^avTOg ^poiriw^rou 


Fecitque ex uno omne genus 
hoininum inliabitare supra 
uuiversam faciem tense.” ^ 


rs £| svog ^av shag ccv^pwcwv,” ^ 


TEXTTTS RBCEPTTJS — OREEK.^ 

**hc»lvi Tt ivdg atfiarof ] 

sav iSvOf difdpdmuyv KaroiKstv ini 
n&v rd 'itp6ocmov j rrig y3s.” 


TEXTUS RBCEPTTJS — LATIN.®^ 
“fecitque ex uno omne genus Lominum 

inlxabitare supra universam faciem terrm.” 


IhencA CatholkJ^ Frmch Proiesiant.^^ 

“B a fait naitre d’un seui toute larace des “Et il a fait d’un seul sang tout le genre 
hommes, d il Isur a donni pour demeure ‘ humain pour habiter but toute I’^tendue 
touts rdtendue de la terre.” delaterre*’* 


Eftfflnh Catholic. 

“And bath made of one, all mankind, 

to dwell upon tbe whole face of the earth.” ws 


\m 

“And [Atf] hath made of one 
Blood [of Adam'] all Na- 
tions of Men to dwell on 
all the Face of the 
Earth.” 


Tatianiec Ifctiones. 

“and, has made eyery Na- 
’ Uon 4f the ' same: 

Blood,” &O.V- 


Z.m 

“and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” 
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£!nffU8h Versions of Acts xvii, 26.5^ 


Wtclip, 1380. 
“and made ofoon 
alle kynde of 
mon to enha- 
bite on al the 
face of the 
erthe.” 

{^Frffm the Latin 
Yulgaie,) 


TYNDAIiE, 1534, 
“and hath made 
of one bloud 
all naoions of 
men, for to 
dwell on all 
the face of the 
erthe.” 

(From the Greek 
printed Text.) 


Cbanmer, 1539. 
“and hath made 
of one bloud 
all naciona of 
men, for to 
dw'ell on all 
the face of the 
earth.” 

(Froin the Greek 
printed Text.) 


Geneva, 1657. 

“ and hath made 
of one bloud 
all mankynde, 
for to dwel on 
all the face of 
the earth.” 

(From the Greek 
printed Text^ 


iSftctms, 1582. “Authorized,” 1611 


“ and he hath 
made of one al 
mankinde to 
inhabite upon 
the whole face 
of the earth.” 

(From the Latin 
Vulgate.) 


“and hath mad© 
of one blood 
all nations ot 
men, for to 
dwell on all 
the face of the 
earth.” 

(From the Greeik 
printed Text^) 


^ IVovim Testament Greece et Latine — Carolus Lachmanjnus reconsuit. PhilippoS 
Bopmanntjs Pli. P. Grssca) Lectionis Auctoritatis apposuit. Berolini, 1850, tomus alter, 
p, 126. [Readings; — alone in Cod. Alex, and Vat. Cantab. Laud., and Cantab. Laud., 
Eizivir ed, 1624, and Iren j;us, add the word << blood.*’] 

536 H KAINH AIA6HKH. Novum Tesiamentxm Greece et Latine, In Aniiquis Tesiihus 
Texium Versionis Vulgatce Latince indagavit Leciionesque vatianies Stephani et Griesbacchii 
noiavit V. S. Venerabili Jager in ponsilium adAiififo Constantinus Tischenuorp (Editio HE. 
Affre Archiepiscopo Parisiensi dicata) ; —Paris, 1842, p. 225. [Readings: — [Stephen] 
Gb, [Greishach], flijuarof iraj' et iff! Jrnt' Trpdorujrw.”] 

537 Harwood’s New Testament (without points), London, 12mo, 1776, I, p. 842, 

58B ScHOLZ, Novum Testamentum Grcccce, Lipsiae, 1836, 11, p. 67. 

63» Bibliofum Sacrorum Vulgaim Versionis ediiio, Paris, 4to (Bidot), 1786, p. 406, 

540 Xrt Bainte Bible, traduite sur la Vulgate, par Ln Maistre de Sacy, Paris ed., 1849, 
Nouv. Test. p. 148. 

541 Xjfi Bainte Bible, — revue snr les originaux et retouchd dans le langage, par Bayid 
Martin, Ministre du Saint-Evangile, i Utrecht; Paris (Bidot), 1889 — Nouv. Test., p, 178. 

542 “ The Boltr Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate” — Old Testament, Boway, 1609; 
New Testament, Rheims, 1582 (approved by the most reverend Doctor Troy, B. C. A. D.), 
— Dublin, 4to, 1816, p. 193. 

^ Whitby, Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament, London, 4to, 6th ed., 1744; 
1, p. 694. 

544 PuRVEB, New and Literal Translation, &c., with notes, London, 8vo, 1764, II, p. 171. 

545 Sharps, The New Testament translated from GrksbaeWs Text, London, 12mo, 2d ed., 
p. 267. 

546 « The, English Nexapla, exhibiting the six important English Translations of the Nevr 
Testament Scriptures,” London, 4to, 1841, voce “Acts xvii, 26.” 

[Have been collated for Texts and Versions; and examined for Variants, Commentaries, 
and Notes — 

Le Jay’s Paris, fob, 1645, “Acta Apostolorum,” V, part 2d, p. 120: — Walton’s 

Biblia. Polyglotia, Oxford, fob, 1657, V, pp. 588-9: — Greisbachii Novum Testamentum, 
Oantabrigise, 8vo, 1809, p. 329:— Id., Paris, 18mo, p. 338: — Wetstein and Griesbach’s 
N. Test., London, 12mo, 1808, sub voce.*— A dam Clarke’s Bible, N. Test., London, 1836, 1, 

p, 855: Albert Barnes’s “Notes, explanatory and practical, on the New Testament” 

(Oobhiris reprint), London, 4to, 1848, p. 485:— Scott’s Bible, III, p. 335:— Henry’s Bible, 
III, p. 613: — “Society for promoting Christian Knowledge’s” Bible, “cum privilegio,” 
Oxford, 4to, 1817, 11, sub voce : — Bloomfield, ^^OreeJe Testament, with English notes,” 
I.ondon, 4to, 1843, 5th ed.. p. 6,89: — Alford, Greek Testament: with a critically 

revised Text,” &c., Cambridge, 8vo, 1854, II, pp. 180—1: — &c., &c., &c,] 
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matever may be, out of England, tbe general estimation in 
wS berUniTereities are held for Hebraical scholamhip, none will 
“ay that the country, which gave birth to | .Be« ajrd a 
Po^TBUS, has, in solid Greek learning ever ^ 

like Jonadab the son of Kechab, “before (leHOuaBO Erdish 
The difference between the last century and the ® | ^ , 

Hellenic studies, seems chiefly to he m the ^ 

hansted eitant literary sources in 
the critical apparatus derived from those 

becoming intensely directed towards the verbal restoration ot the 
oSioks co^osing the Hew Testament ; and the names of 
Davidson Axeoed, Shakpb, and Tebobbles, are the well-known 
representetivea of this hew school, in different phases of its ten- 

firshmentioned, speaking of the Palestinic period some 1800 
years ago, allows: “The age was one of illiterate simplicity. T _ 
apostles themselves were from the humblest 

abilities and education were tolerably alike. » The age w^ 
illiterate. They belonged, for the most part, to a class of socie j 
unpractised in the art of writing.” The second frankty avows ; I 
do not hesitate to say that [verbal inspiration] being thus applied, 
its eflfect will be to destroy altogether the credibility of our Evange- 
lists/ The third published, last year, that most useful little do'ok:, 
mtes introductory to the Few Testament. And the fourth uses the 
following language : “It is a cause for thankfulness that the common 
Greek text [of the Hew Testament] is no worse than it is ; but it is 
a cause for humUiation (and with sober sadness do I write the word) 
that Christian translators have not acted with a more large-souled 

and intelligent honesty.” _ .. c 

The foregoing remarks arise from the imperative necessity ot 

Introduetion to ike New Teetameni, &c., London, 1848, I, pp. 408, 417. Jo. Lamivs 
( De eraditime Apoeiolorum. Liber eingulttrU in quo,mtdia qua ai primitisorum Chrislianorum 
literae doetrinae, ecripta, pUeita, eludue, amditionm, cemum, moree, et ritus allinmt, exponun- 
tur et iUuetrantur: editio altera, 4to, Plorentiffl, anno MDCCLXVI, “ Censoribns permitten- 
tibus” pp. 477-991),— publishing in Italy when the Italian Catholic mmd had not yet 
endued a “Francesco,” a “Maffei,” or a “Bomba, ’’-had long previously established 
apostolic incapacity in the republic of letters. As one among tbe “ worhies”- and I say 
it with pride — to tread down, and keep down, what embers of intolerance may yet smo e 
in my adopted country, I can join in gratulation with citizens of our republic of America- 

mais (ici) nous avoBS change tout cela.” 

Greek Testament: with a criiimlly tmmd Text, &c , London, 1854 ; I, Prolegomena, p. 
20. Alfobo (II, p. 181) expressly cautions us to read Aeis^ xvii, 26— “Not, -hath made 
of one blood,' &c., as E. V. but ‘causeu every nation oi men (steung) op one beooi>,' 
&<5. See Matt, v, 32, Mark vii, 87.” 

M8 Accmni of the Ttinied Text of the Greek New Tesiammtq London, 1866, p. 267. 



vindicating, once for all, in ethnological discussion, the accuracy of 
my colleague’s §.nd my own observations in the joint volume which 

preceded the present.” xr 4.J.551 

Those assertions having been flatly contradicted, Dr. JNott, 
when resuming the subject, stated, “ The word blood is an interpola- 
tion and not to be found in the original texts. The word blood has 
been rejected by the Catholic Church, from the time of St. Jerome 
to the present hour. The text of Tischendorf is regarded, I believe, 
generally as the most accurate Greek text known, and in this the 
word ‘blood’ does not appear. 'I have at hand a long list of authon- 
ties to the same effect; but as it is presumed no competent authoriy 
will call our assertion in question, it is needless to cite them, ihe^ 
verse above alluded to in Acts should, therefore, read 

<“ And hatt made of one all races (genus) of men,’ &c. 

“The word blood is a gloss; and we have just as much Tight to 
interpolate one form, one substance, one nature, one responsihxhty, ox 

anything else, as blood” . 

Many incompetent authorities, nevertheless, still continuing to 
question my collaborator’s correctness, I feel it incumbent upon my- 
ilf to prove that he was perfectly right. I hope the foregoing array 
of texts and references, among which is Tischendokf’s much-prised 
authority, will obviate future discussion of others amongst them- 
selves. It will forever with myself. . . , „ 

But so swiftly does archaeological criticism advance on the Euro- 
pean continent, that even Tischendorf’s Text now falls-although in 
this particular verse, by leaving out “blood,” the highest Catholic 
Hellenism (as it generally does) coincides with that employed in the 
“rational method”— behind the age.of Lachmann’s; whose M 
heads the list, justly eulogized by Tebgelles in these words ; The 
first QreeTc Testament, since the invention of printing, edited wholly on 
ancient authority, irrespective of modern ti-aditions, is due to Chaklbs 

Lachmann.” , , X • 4 .-n„ 

It becomes, in consequence, evident to the reader that scientmc 

arguments (in England at last, as they have ever been on the conti- 
nent), in which texts of the Greek Scriptures are involved, are neither 
carried on, at the present day, upo n the obsolete English Version of 

s» Typu of mnMnd, Chap. XV, “Biblical Ethnography:— E.-'Seme, UmTorsal 

Jyireretiy of Races, Icc.-fiom the M of Count A. * GoM- 
nea« — by H. Hotz; Philadelphia. 3. B. lippincott & Co., 12rao, 1850 ; appendix C., p. 6 . 

w Op at V 118: See also the same author’s admirable “Lecture on the Histone evi- 
dence of the authorship and transmission of ihe of Nett Testament, London, 

■ 'I2mp> 185S,'poM*tVE„f*.:s'’"''' 
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king James, nor upon tke antiquated “textns receptus” of tiie old 
printed Greek exemplar;— but are henceforward to bo made exclu- 
sively upon a Textus revism that pending researches are combining 
to establish— some of the slighter difficulties in regard to which are 
manifested above in the various readings of one line of the Greek 
“Good Tidings.” And, in order to substantiate what I have just 
said, that Eomanist learning frequently agrees with the most rigidty 
exegetical, a quotation from the commentary of Bishop Kenrick 
will, in these IJnited States, not fail to be respected:— ^ 

Text, Acts XVn, 26— “And He hath made of one all mankind. 

Wote, onMSS. and traditions, “5. G. P. ‘of one blood.’ The Vulgate 

reading is conformable to the Alexan- 
drian and three other Manuscripts, as 

also to that used by Clement of Alex- 
andria. The Coptic version agrees 
with it.” 

Those who desire to pursue speculative guesses as to how, why, 
when, and by whom, the word afuaros {blood) crept into the Text, will 
readily find, amid the works cited {supra, note 546), some very learned 
and ingenious explanations, and more commentaries inexpressibly 
silly. Hone, however, can be discovered that satisfy, at one and the 
same time, the exigenda of archseologieal, palseographical, and eth- 
nological criticism. 

As to the first requirement: It was shown from Hennel“* that 
the passage in question was not autographed by St. Paul himself, 
but proceeds from his secretaiy- the writer of Acts — probably author 
of the Hid Gospel, supposed to bo “St. Luke.” The learned and 
Eeverend Lord Arthur Hervey judiciously remarks:— “There is 
also a peculiar difficulty in dealing with the Scriptures in such mat- 
ters, from our ignorance of the precise limits of inspiration, and of 
the degree of control exercised by the Holy Spirit over the writers, 
compilera, and editors of the sacred books, in such matters as history, 
science, and the like. * * * It certainly docs not seem to have been 
the purpose of inspiration to teach miraculously any arts or sciences, 
and therefore it should not be deemed more derogatory to the inspi- 
ration of St Paul or St Luke, that they were not beyond the most 
leai’ued of their contemporaries in the science of chronology, than it 
would be were we to discover that St Paul came short of modern 
skill in the art of tent-maldng, or that St Luke had not all the phy- 
siological knowledge attained by the most .eminent physicians of our 

' »* p:''6S0l ^ 


time.”®®® ‘When, tKerefore, as in four out of the five new-sebool com- 
mentators just cited, we behold really learned and strictly orthodox 
Churchmen, our contempoKi*ies, making such honest admissions, a 
^Trotestant dissenter” like myself, — ^whose education has been derived 
from totally different pursuits, in lands altogether foreign to their 
insular associations — may legitimately re-examine Pauline subjects 
from the archoBological stand-point alone. Hence, the only really 
historical fact deducible from all the above quotations is, that the 
Greek word blood,” not being in the MS. used by Clemens Alex - 
andrinus (a. d. 192-217), but occurring in that studied by lEENiBUS 
(a. n. 140-202), the intercalation was already made within say 150 
years after the unknown year of the demise of St. Luke. 

Now, any one who has inspected ancient Greek manuscripts and 
epigraphy (1 myself have only seen a few decades), knows very well 
that, in the most archaic, the words run on, without divisions, in the 
same line continue serie.” Of the ancient Apostolic books extant 
we possess none written earlier that the 5th-6th centuries of our 
era,®®® — that is, about 200 years later than Clemens and Irenseus, or 
some 350 posterior to St. Luke ; and in the two most antique codices, 
LXX AlexandrinuB and VatieanuSj the word cu'ixoLrog does not recur. 
No one either will pretend that St. Luke took down St. Paul’s speech 
at the time; or that the Evangelist used stenographic processes, — any 
more than claim that the ‘^reporter” at Athens adopted Morse’s 
magnetic telegraph. Hence, neither the credibility of St. Paul, nor 
that of St, Luke, is involved in ouf debate. 

The simplest and most rational method of explaining why this word 
‘‘blood” crept into the later Greek Texts, — into the Latin it never did 
— ^is seen upon reflecting how, some early Christian anchorite, devoutly 
'poring over his MS. ofAets, had his attention arrested, whilst reading 
“and hath made of one,” by a natural and impulsive query — ^^one! 
one whatV As a memento, he noted “aVaros” on the margin of his 
exemplar ; but unaccompanied by a note of interrogation “ ? ” — because 
such interjectional signs were not then invented. "Within a generation 
or two afterwards, but before Irenaeus, some amanuensis, transcribing 
our anchorite’s much-worn codex into less archaic calligraphy and 
orthography, meeting w’ith on the margin, fancied that the 

word had been accidentally omitted, out of the Text, by the antecedent 
scribe. So the latter, with no fraudulent intent, any more than our 
aforesaid anchorite, inserted the Greek for “blood” in his own tran- 
script; to the gladdening of the hearts of some pious readers of Ejiglish,'‘ 

The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ghrisl, ascertained in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, &c., London^ 8 to, 1858 ; pp. 24:9, 266^- 
^'Typu of Mankind, pp. 612, 714. 
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„a tbe bewildement of tbe mibds ot «a™, 1600 je»»Mer, „ 

■whose words I have cited with no disrespect, ° ^ 

claim to proficiency in Ethnology, nor have any of them spent halt a 

Xe in the LevU If they had, they “ 

there at this very honr, the same old repugnance (n hi ch their cl . 

S them perfectly well cognmet of. m enc.cn 

« 4 .‘ ini 4 i 7 \ ic rife now witli evils to Inimaii \\eliare 

":C— 

Sher I remember (and have I not shuddered over its blackened 
ruins?) how, at Tripolitza, on the first flash of independency 

when, Wtulating on the faith of the “honors 

sraiTison and Ottoman community were massacred, that, ^l^^l^he 
Mainiot palikaries spared a few of the Musliin gir s an oy , 
did not leave a man, woman, or child, of the “f f 
witnesses afterwards confirmed to me such atrocity dunng 10 months 
(1899) that “for my sins,” I waited at Ifapoli di Romania in the 
ll bop of obfinlng. from Cap«ai.triac. a tribn..! wb.nce to 

oSJ back, in p.rb tb. {o»'J f f 

mv father was concerned, robbed by Greek pirates between 1824 and 
1828 I remember too, that it was this soul-harrowing outrage— 
first of hundreds perpetrated by Moreot 

Mussulman reverberation at the hutchenes of Smyrna, SciJ an 
Hawaii; and, although Mohammed All’s iron firmness joined to a 
numerous and tolerably armed European population alone spared us 
(1822) from witnessing similar abominations in Egypt, I reco lect 
that, wherever, at Smyrna especially, some hapless Greek fugiti 
dodged the tophaik or yatagan, his hiding-place 
betrayed if known to any Jew; who, after Tripolitza and Missolong , 

naturally felt— 

“ And if ye Trrong ns, shall we not revenge f” 

So true is this, that the Hebrew swrff* (money-changem — not 
seraphs) evacuated Greece exactly in the ratio that the Ottoman 
lords of the manor were forced to strike their tents and flee. Ro 
Hebrew lives willingly where Greeks rule; any more than (and 
partlv for the same reason) he likes residence in Scotland or in on- 
necticut: and, even in their commercial relations everywhere, 
Grecian and IsraeM^ arh invariably in antagonism. 

How, classical history phi #b|ilii^d, the Few Testament and the 
Talmudic booSs oh i)S 9 #i^i .|einbnBtTate precisely the same hostile 
and repnlsive feehn^, fte Shemites of Hierosolyma and 
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tte Andres Atlienaioi," mucli farther back than the day when St 
Paul and St Luke were jibed by Indo-European mobility at the 
Areopagus. I need not dwell on the context of Acts XVII^ to 
establish the non-success of two' Jews — one a Hebrew of Hebrews” 
— who in cacophonious Hellenistie-idiom®^^ addressed the ortlioepic 
and satirical men of Athens; but, I ’maintain, and if necessary 
hereafter will historically prove, that the speaker (whether St. Paul 
himself, or St Luke, or the “reporter”) in making use, — amidst the 
knot of hard-hearted, if not soft-headed, Athenian gamins” cot 
leeted on Mars’ Hill — of the phrase “hath naade of one” all mankind, 
intended thereby to deprecate that (by the Jewdsh speaker strongly 
felt) Hellenic instinctive xenolasia toward Hebrew^s, w^hich led the 
former (boasters that themselves were Autochthones) to repudiate the 
notion that a particle of Jewish “blood” flowed in their own veins. 
If this fact he disagreeable, I cannot help it. In anthropology the 
maxim must be — 

TroB Tyrusque milai nuUo discrimine agetur.” 

The question, of the existence of AIMATOX in the onginal manu- 
script of St. Luke, “ me paralt,” as Mariette says of that of the 
Apis-cycle {supra^ p. 404), “ definitivement enterree.” With it, 
also, its imagined corollary, that St. Paul ever meant that all the 
races of mankind, within the Roman limit of geography in his 
time, were “made of one blood.*' Polygenists, therefore, — so far as 
Acts xvii, 26, be concerned — are henceforward exenapt from suspi- 

557 ’EXXj 7 HffTi)f, kaXcKm Bellmismust Lingua HeUenktica^ &c. — Consult Samuel David 
Luzzato (Professor in the Kabbinical College of Padua), FroUgommi ad xma Grammatica 
Magiomta d,dla Lingua Padova, Svo, 1886, pp. 11, 67, 78-96 :—-GiAaiBEENAHDo 

DB Rossi {Ldla Lingua propria di Christo e degli JSbrd nazionali della Palestina d(£ tempi 
dd Maccahei dissertazione, Parina, Svo, 1772, pp. 7, 16, 87—9, 85—129, 146-8). From the 
latter I present merely a few abstracts. The Palestinic Jews always repudiated Greek 
translations. So particular were their lineal descendants in Spain, that Rabbi Immanuel 
Aboab says (in his rare N’omologpf or Legal Discourse), ‘*una sola lefra, que tenga de mas 
0 de menos (aun que no varie el sentido) queda siendo profane, y no nos es lecito leer en 
el. * * * En la biblias griegas intitoladas de hs Semienia Interpretes, hallo una variedad y 
differencia tan grande en leS estampas que no ay passo conforme.*' The Talmud {tract 
Sabbat) gives the injunction of Rabban Gamaliel, how translations should be thrown into 
“luoghi cenosi e sporchi, acciocchb eglino imputridiscano da loro medesimi.” In another 
of his prodigious labors on the Text {Gompendio di Criiica Sacra, Parina, 8vo, 1811, p. 88), 
Db Rossi victoriously exonerates the Council of Trent from accusations of tolerating no 
Bible but the Vulgate. Here is his Italian version of the text of their decree, — the Latin 
of which is in his other work (Frcecipuis Caussis, Turin, 4to, 1769, pp. 79-80). 

“ Censiderando che non piccoi vantaggio ne verrebbe la Chiesa, qualora si conosce, di 
tutte le latine edizioni che girano de’ sacri libri, quale s’abbia a tenero per autentica, [the 
Council] stabilisce e dichiara, che questa stessa edizione antica e volgata, !a quale da un 
iungo uso di tanti secoli h stata nella Chiesa medesima spprovata, sia teuuta per autentica.” 



eion of heresy. But, before quitting so dry a suhjoet, I must gvahfy 
the reader with a pair of extracts from two diferent works,— parallel 
in critical calibre, and similar through an accident, that each of their 
authors boasts of an Allemanie surname— which will exemplify into 
what helpless vagaries this apochryphal noun, “blood has lifted up 
two most talented monogenists above the multitude. „ „ , 
Sample A is chosen from the paps of Sir Kobert H. Schom- 

burgk,“® writing-for the English public. . , , . 

A —“Many scoffers have attempted to establish the hypothesis, 
that the fi.-8t germs of the development of the human race in America 
can be sought for nowhere but in that quarter of the globe; but 
unless it can be proved that the laws of nature are in direct viola- 
tion with Mosaic [staUf] records, which expressly say that ‘ God has 
made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on all the taee 
of the earth,’ we must still appeal to that Holy Book for interpreta- 
tion [that is, ‘ we must’ hunt through the Pentateuch for Acts XVII, 

26 !].” 

Sample B is taken from some pages in the Charleston Medical 
Journal,^ composed by an author=» writing for the American public. 
■With the exception of the figures appended, our compositors have 
been so good as to set it up in fac-simile. 

"We advocating the doctrine of the Unity of the Human Bace simply on scien- 

tific principles. We care not to make issues on points that have no legitimate hearing 
on the subject to which we are restricted in this discussion. Those with whom we intend 
to have no controversy have nothing to apprehend from our criticisms„ We may, how- 
ever, here observe that the figures of dogs and of men (the latter only are of any scien- 
tific value,) on the eastern monuments, have been carefully studied and delineated by 
master-minds— men, at whose feet Mr. Gliddon has set as an humble copyist. They 
have commenced giving to the world the result of their scientific researches. Both 
Lepsius and Bunsen have already proclaimed their belief in the doctrine of the Unity of 9 
the Human Bace, and the former, as we are informed, is now engaged in, a work, in 10 
which he will offer reasons for the faith that is in him. Thus these monumental records, 1 1 
which caused Gliddon to pronounce in the language of scorn and obloquy a tirade 12 
against the scriptures, convinced the minds of Lepsius and Bunsen of their truth, and IS 
filled them with humility, reverence, and awe. Their scientific researches satisfied 14 
them of the doctrines proclaimed by Moses, and confirmed by Paul. 15 

‘And (God) hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of 16 
the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 17 
habitation.’ Acts 17 ch, 26 y, 

^ Twdve Views in British Quiann^ ^o,, London, folio, 1841, p. 29. 

55® Charleston, S. C., 1854 — republished as a Monograph, “An Examination of the 
characteristics of Genera and Species applicable to the Doctrine of the Unity of the 
Human Race,” pp. 22^. Its author or is bestridden by, two hobbies, — the one 
theological, and the cdher duplex equitation k&m (See Stuauss, 

Vu de Mm, transl. paj^e, py*, 802-18)-T®lways, puts jne in mind 

of an “oldr und nnmty” carried one thing, and his .asa 

another^” '' ' 

^ Types of Mankind, p. fpot-note 210; and “ Memoir gf Morton,” pp. liii-vi. 



« These distinguislied naturalists both arrived at the conclusion, from these verj 19 
monuments, that the negro races had only been developed in the course of ages within 20 
the African tropics and were derived from Egypt. The minds of men are differently 21 
constituted, and we here perceive what opposite impressions are made on different 22 
minds in visiting the same localities, and in investigating the same subjects.” 23 

NoWj in reprinting this specimen of the style adopted hy a 
Dutch-Reformed ” theologer in this country, my only regrete lie in 
the unavoidable mention of two world-renowned, and by myself 
much-honored, names— Chevaliers Bunsen and Lepsius : at the feet 
of ’whom (like St. Paul the feet of Gamaliel I have always 
felt proud to sit for instruction, — ^received, as not a slight portion of 
what little I know has been, oftentimes with mine own feet under 
their respective mahoganies. 

What concerns the reader, however, is the logical deduction, — on 
comparing- lines 14-15 wVk line 19 of the above extract — that 
Hoses’^ and Pauli’ were ‘^distinguished naturalists both” ! 
Nobody, who reads, whites, and ciphers, can be such an ignoramus 
as not to know, that Chevaliers Bunsen and Lepsius— occupied in 
other equally-elevated branches of human science, such as archaeology, 
history, philosophy, and linguistics — ^ would disdain (whatever, as 
educated gentlemen, they may read about Natural History) to accept 
an attribution to themselves severally of any scientific sf^cialiU not 
within the circumference of their respective studies. The pages of 
this volume will be the first intimation either of these Savans receives 
that both of them are suspected to he “naturalists,” — and that, too, 
by a fractious sciolist who actually wrote a book to demonstrate the 
Unity of Mankind without having read the first syllable of Pri- 
CHARB.^ “Potete frenarvi dalle risa? O miei valenti amici !” 

Where did either Chev. Lepsius or Chev. Bunsen ever say, that 
“negro races * * * were derived from Egypt” [?] {supra, lines 20-1}, 
The last three lines, 21-3, prove how the same writer — utterly des- 
titute of any Eg^'^ptological works — fancies that the great Prussian 
Ambassador to Rome and England has visited Egypt Everybody else 
knows that Chevalier Bunsen’s travels never extended beyond Europe. 

Finally, the only expression, known to the world, of Chev. Lep- 
sius’s impressions, in regard to human monogenism or polygenism, 
is derived from a casual remark made by him in a friendly letter to 
my respected colleague Dr. J. C. Nott: and by the latter inserted in 
our first joint publication, for the very object of not involving tlie 
honored Egyptologist of Berlin in any blame that might accrue to 

Ml Were it obligatory upon me to digress upon Pauline themes in ganeral. their analysis 
"^ould cost no more trouble than reference to an octavo (London, 1818), attributed to the 
capacious brain of a great jurist— J eremy Bentham — entitled, “not Paul, but Jesus;” and 
published under the pseudonym of Gamaliel Smith, £84). 

Types of ManMnd^ p. liv. 
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tte Doctor and myself for open statement of our 

cal opinions : and it is, truly, in perfect harmony with the 

hity Lnifested-by every theologer who may h.we f 

«*ian*enna whilst perusing “Types of Mankind ® 

merely prevented any one of them from honestly mentioning, wAere he 
leamed\at Chev. Lepsius^® « proclaimed ’’ his now vei^^ 
sentiments on “the doctrine of the Dnity of the Human Race 
hut which has been unable to impede Hott and myself 
responding to the wide and loud calls [see Al^hahetieal Ltd of Suh- 
infra] for another and a stronger book, 

Publishers, announced as the Earth’s “Indigenous E^es 

The subjoined remarks, by our ever-valued colleague Mr. Luke 
Burke have already put a direct question to any man who volum- 
tarily adventures into the ethnological arena after this year of oui 
XIXth century: whilst “old, and musty” Terencb“= supplies me 
with all I need repeat in the premises *— 

Si mihi pergit quae vult dioere, ea quae non Tult audiet. 

There still remains, in order to group together all the preceding 
arguments into a “corps de doctrine,” the very subject which sug- 
geLd my epigraph to this chapter, vis., “ the and the 

palyaenidB." What deduction will either school draw from the 
™taccumulation of facts? Time only can show. Formyown 
part, I have met with no reason' to emend, or change, the position 
taken in the last course of lectures delivered in Hew Orleans, as 
regards my individual opinions'on the unity or diversity of human 
origin. It was the following : 

MS af Mankind, p. 283. WMlst these pages are being stereotyped, I have again a 
fmb and welcome proof of the CbeTalier^s kind reminiscence, through the reception of his 
most recent work— die Ootier der Vier EUmente hei dm Agyptem, Berlin, 4to., 1856. 

« Does he speak as a theologian, or does he speak as a man of science ? If as a theo- 
logian, he may argue in peace to the end of the chapter, we shall not care to disturb him; 
but if he claims to reason as a scientific man, then we expect that he shall submit to the 
Jaws of science ; then we consider ourselves privileged to judge him by the rules of common 
sense. Then he must be reminded that those who live in glass houses ought not to throw 
stones, and that those who use theology to pinion scientific men within hopeless dilemmas, 
may find in the end that it is less difficult than they supposed to turn the tables upon them- 
selves; for assuredly, if scientific men were only to rouse themselves to the same zeal and 
love of conquest which animate theologians, there would soon rain down upon theology 
such a pitiless storm, as would require stronger brains to weather than any we have at the 
present day to contend with.*’ — - Oharlfsion Medical Journal and Review, Charleston, C., 
July, 1856, X, No. 4, Art 444. ■ ' ^ ; y‘ ' 

MS 57j5U., V. ‘ , ''T . ' ''JL. 

MS 011 “ Ethnology— Egypt^s testamony*’— 9th lecture (of 15) delivered before the Lyceifin 
of the Second Municipality, Feb. 20; 1852;— New Orleans “Daily Crescent,” Feb. 21. 
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Some years of association with Dr. Morton [since 18^2 confirmed 
by almost-constant investigation of the problem for myself] have 
gradually led me to the conviction: — 

. Istj that every argument hitherto brought forward on the unity- 
side is either refuted or refutable ; but that, 

“ 2d, whilst the reasonings in favor of the diverBity-Yi^w preponde- 
rate greatly over those against it, I do not, nevertheless, hold the 
latter to be, as yet, absolutely proven. 

Lest such assertion should appear paradoxical, I would explain, 
— that the proofs of divernty are chiefly of a negative character; 
and, on the other hand, these questions being still ‘ sub judice,' 
some discovery in science, now unforeseen, may hereafter establish 
unity upon a certain basis.’* 

It is not, however [as the reader of our last work can well under- 
stand], from any submissiveness towards dictates emanating from 
the theocratical point of view, that I consider the dogmatic argument 
to stand, down to the present moment and in all the works known 
to me, among those propositions hitherto unrefuted, Want of space 
alone prevented further publication, of MSS. which covered bibli- 
cal ethnology, on that occasion ; and the arrangement of the several 
chapters of this volume has equally precluded (save in respect to 
AcU) continuance of scriptural branches of inquiry o’n the present. 
In the interim, during more recent studies in Europe, I have been 
enabled to collect former desiderata that, some day, may find utter- 
ance in matured shape ; when asseverations in support of monoge- 
nism, grounded upon the Textus receptus whether of Old or New 
Testaments, shall be critically examined. 

Persevering consistently to the end in that method of quotation 
previously announced {supra^ p. 403], it is with three extracts from 
works of our living contemporaries 'that I submit, to -others, the 
thoughts and ideas in which I participate^ couched in language far 
superior to that through which I might have endeavored to express 
them.' They are emanations of the French mind in our pending 
age; each dijffering from the two others as concerns the subject 
whence it takes its point of departure, but all uniting in grandeur 
of sentiment, eloquence of diction, and truthfulness of utterance. 

“Strange destiny that of theology! That of being condemned 
never to attach herself except to systems which are already crumbling 
down : that of being, through her essence, the enemy of every new 
science and to all progress. Yes, — she foresaw that a day would come 
to dethrone her, — ^this theology, this sacerdotal science — ^when, during 


567 Types of Mankind, pp. 626-7. 
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paganism, sbe songM to frighten humanity by the myth of Prome- 
thens* She struggled to depict, with the colors of impiety, the man who 
was going to demand of Ifature its secrets and its laws j and she 
manacled him heforehand to a rock: hut time, far from riveting the 
chain, has been unceasingly detaching it. The spread of man’s 
discoveries, the importance of his victories, compel evermore the 
public conscience to admire, as a noble independence, as a courage- 
ous efibrt, that which theology wished not to regard but as a haughty 
attempt that the All-Powerful had punished by ill-fortunes and 
chastisements. We willingly approach, now-a-days, the tree of 
knowledge; and we no more believe that it is Satan who presents us 
with its poisoned fruits.”^ 


16. It is said that the telescope of Herschell [that of Lord Rosse 
has since performed mightier wonders], which has unveiled to us 
nebulae before unknown, magnified twelve thousand times. If a 
glass were made of siifiicient power to magnify a million times, the 
milky-ways would be multiplied prodigiously ; and would seem to 
us so crowded together, that they would form but one spherical vault 
of suns shining in those unknown regions. And yet all these smib*^ 
are separated from each other by profound deserts of darkness! 
Here, before this wide circle of bright bodies, the power of human 
view must stop : here must be the barrier 'svhich shuts from our vision 
the rest of the creation. But this is not the limit of the universe. 

“17. Here thought and language fail to express the grandeur of 
the reality. We can scarcely imagine it by the ’ assistance of time 
and space. To overload the mind with accumulations of time and 
space, is still to prescribe limits to that which has none, — ^in adding 
duration to duration and extent to extent. Let us suppose as many 
suns and worlds as we have enumerated : in our transports of enthu- 
siasm, let us bound hejmnd myriads of spaces a thousand and a 
thousand times more vast : let us unite all those heavens, and exag- 
gerate the number of them as far as the imagination can reach,— 
still, beyond this immeasurable portion of the creation in which 
the dazzled thought is lost, the universe continues without bounds 
andrwithout measure. 

“ 18. Overwhelmed by the majesty of the universe, human intel- 
ligence sinks into a state of insensibility before its unfathomable 


Alfrbb Maury, JSsiai sur Piemes du Moym-Age; ou Mxamen de ee qu'eUei 

rmferment de mervnlleux^ dP aprh; Ztss mnnahsanees- gue foumissent de nos jours V arekSologiey 
la iMologiSf la pkUosophte et la pJ^siolo^ Paris, 8yo, 1843, ^‘Introduction,” pp. 

Xix-33C. ■ ' 
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deptlis. Those vast and iiiscz'utable abysses, which man sees but 
imperfectly, are only a point in that infinity of space where the 
most solid thoughts, the most profound meditations, and the science 
of all ages, are lost. 

19. In presence of this grand spectacle, man finds within him- 
self an instructive sentiment, which manifests to Mm an Almighty 
and Creative Power, as surely as his eyes show him the light. Then 
creation is explained, its object is understood. To feel the existence 
of infinity is to have a revelation of eternity,— to contemplate 
Nature is to take pleasure in what is best, — to study it is to seek 
the truth, — it is to take the path which leads to GOI), — to recog- 
nize the workman in his work. And why should it not he so, when 
His glory is written in the heavens ? Each sun is a letter of His 
name, and His name is infinite! What more striking evidence of 
the Divine thought than that of the work which received and 
reflected it ? The universe is then to the human race what it has 
been, is, and always will be : the daily and eternal instructions of 
a Master who wishes to show Himself in the harmonies which He 
has placed in it: a magnificent expression of the inaccessible in- 
telligence which embraces, possesses, and holds dominion over all : 
a sublime act of the Divine understanding, which, in the eloquent 
simplicity of its art, made use only of a single substance to produce, 
at a single cast, the grain of sand w’hich the wave rolls on our 
shores, and the spacious continents which rise from our globe: an 
infinite substance, the first and only one of all things, and, at tbe 
same time, the universal and immediate means appointed for the 
government of space, matter, movement, and life: the element and 
vehicle of the phenomena perceived by our organs, susceptible of 
exercising the most delicate functions — those even which are imper- 
ceptible to our senses, imponderable to our instruments, and yet 
able to break, in pieces worlds, with a violence incalculable, in the 
unbounded employment of its strength: which is itself its own 
generating and preserving principle : which never creates nor anni- 
hilates, but organizes and develops life, regulates the superabundance 
of it by death, and thus continues the untroubled course of Nature: 
which is continually bringing to perfection, and remains itself 
without change : which produces the most varied contrasts, and acts 
without any variation : which has scattered in the wide plains of 
infinity thousands of millions of centres of movement appropriated 
to each of them, and reduces them to one : which draws from unity 
its inexhaustible resources, and contains them in unity : in fine, 
whose efiects are so many innumerable combinations, and whose 
cause is unique and profoundly sixiiple. For one single matter, 
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the monogenists, bto. 

.pread aroagho.t tte aaivma. i. its origia, ita ptMervatioa, aad 

itelaw/’®®, ■ 

“There seems to be accordance upon one point. It is, tba^ 
alongside of theology, a new science is rising np, viz., f 

reliaiouB' ^ * The world is positive, because it grows old. but it 

S been credulous, insane; into^cated with poetry and supersh- 
tion; in love with that Nature which we now-a-day? cause to pass 
through the crucible.” •''“ K Q- 

PHUiADEiiPHiA, February, 1857. — 

«» Teasioto. Came.- Origin, Mailer, and Law of the miveree,J!m Oriels, ^ 
pp ri.- “iliive de I’Ecole polytecmque" himself, and a mlBing-Engmeer of 
L Mi caa and Central American localities, my friend M. Trastonr “ 

1 “Z, that, absolutely nnaoqnainted with Physics, I hare no opinion whatever upon 

an imponderable termed “Caloric.” ,orc „ i 

6 t 0 ViKET, Les Faradii Frofams de VOeddmif Pans, 8 yo, 18o 6, p* 1. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


SECTION 1. 


COMMENTABY FPON THE PRINCIPAL DISTINCTIONS OBSEBTABLB 
AMONG THE YAEIOUS GEODPS OP HUMANITY. 

[With an Mihnographio Tableau.) 

BY GEO. B. GUBBON. 


TJnbee the above heading, I had elaborated a more diffuse argu- 
ment, than in the remaining few pages of this volume can now be 
submitted to the reader. But, in the first place, the preceding chap- 
ters, by Messrs. Maury, Pulszky, Meigs, and hTott, — independently 
of a good deal of matter latterly transferred, for the sake of giving it 
a. more appropriate place, back, into my own Chapter (V.) — have 
already covered a vast range of ethnological inquiry ; and, in the 
second, our Publishers especially enjoin upon me not to let this book 
exceed in bulk much above 600 pages,*’ in order that its artistic 
appearance, in view of the extra-thickness caused by our litliographic 
plates, should not vary greatly from that of Types of Mankind. 

It being taken for granted, therefore, that the reader of the pre- 
sent work — should he be interested in ethnology — is acquainted 
with the contents of our former one, I feel persuaded that, with the 
facts and the bibliographical references comprised in the two, if to 
both he may be ple^^sed to add IfoiTis’s tasteful edition (1855) of 
Prichard’s Natural History of Man^ together with the latter’s Six 
Hthnographical MapSy such reader is fully competent to make his own 
‘‘ Commentary” on the distinctive characteristics of the various fifty- 
four races of mankind presented to his eye in the annexed Etlmo- 
grapMc Tableau. 

■ Hence my part may properly limit itself to the continuation of a 
few more extracts, that generalize, in some degree, thoughts sug- 
gested by its inspection. 


DISTINCTIONS OBSEKVAELE AMONG 


bh 

“Were it possible,” wrote tbe vigorous expunger^^^ of a dogmatical work which of erst 
tried to Uphold, categonealljir, the “unitj of the human species”—** Were it possible for an 
individual to gain access to a situation sufficiently commanding, %nd to be indued with 
optics sufficiently powerful, to take, at once, a clear and discriminating survey of the whole 
earth — could he thus obtain an accurate and distinct view of the appearance and sensible 
character of everything existing on its surface — diversities of colour, form, dimension, and 
motion, with all other external properties of matter — were such an event possible, one of 
the most curious and interesting objects that would attract our spectator’s attention, woidd 
be, tAe variety dmoverahU in the complexion and feature, ike figure and stature of the human 
race. Ii\ one section of the globe, he would behold a people lofty and well-proportioned, 
elegant, and graceful; and in another,, not far remote, a description of men diminutive, 
defoimed, unsightly, and awkward. Here would rise to view a nation with flowing locks, 
a well-arched forehead, straight and finely-modelled limbs, and a complexion composed of 
the carnation and the lily ; there, a race with frizzled hair, clumsy and. gibbous extremi- 
ties, a retreating forehead, and a skin of ebony. In one region he would be charmed with 
a general prominence and boldioess of feature, an attractive symmetry, a liveliness of air, 
and a vigor of expression, in the human countenance ; while in another, he would be dis- 
gust^ by its flatness, vacancy and dulnesa, offended with its irregularity, or shocked at its 
fierceness. Between these several extremes would appear a multiplicity of intermediate 
gradations, constituting collectively an unbroken chain, and, manifesting at once the sim- 
plicity yet diversity of the operations of the Deity, in peopling the earth with human inha- 
bitants.” 

After refating, point by point, every postulate advanced by bis 
scholastic but unscientific author, and exposing the sophisms through 
which each is supported. Dr. Caldwell remarks on the doctrine itself: 

**It 3 principles, if admitted to their full extent, would lead to results which our author 
would be himself the first to deprecate. They would prove unfriendly in their operation to 
morality and religion, and even subversive of the dignity of man and the order and har- 
mony of the physical world. They are calculated to favor a system of levelling and con- 
solidation which would reduce to the same species many animals that appertain, in reality, 
to different gmera. By their seductive and pernicious influence we might be gradually led 
to a belief in the original identity of even the white man himself, the golok [hylohaies Hoc- 
look f "I or wild man of the woods, and the large Orang-outang ; so apparently inconsiderable 
are the shades of difference between them, when their systems are analyzed, and their 
individual features and limbs attentively compared with each other. When examiiTed, 
however, and compared in their general resulf, their dissimilarities are so numerous and 
striking, as to constitute insuperable objections to -such a monstrous hypothesis. We become 
at once convinced by the evidence before us, that differences so wide and radical, could 
nev^r have been produced by the agency of any common causes now in operation on onr 
^obe ; but that the beings marked by them belong to races originally and immutably dis- 
tinct. Such precisely is the case in relation to the different races of menj* 

* * It now remains to be said,” continues the profound physiologist Desmoulins, ^^2 u -pjrhether, 
in each of these races, of these species, men were children of the earth whereupon history 
perceives them from times the most obscure ; or, if, coming in similar likeness from one 

Criticism — Ibr the Portfolio (Philadelphia, 3d series, voL iv., 1814; articles 1 and 4, 
pp. 8~9, 363-4) — of ** An Essay on the causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure, in 
the Human Species, &g., &c. By Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. DL. D., &c.,. &c.‘” I owe 
acquaintance with this most powerful argument to the favor of Mr. Oeorge Ord, President of the 
Acad, of Nat. Sciences ; who informs me that it was written in early life by one since eminent 
in medical and ethnological questions— the late Dr. Chakles Oaluwell. These papers are 
an enlargement of a previous critique published in the Korih American Review, July, 1811. 

672 Races Mumaints, 1826; pp. 156, 158. 




and fhe same natir© country, they became diversified according to the novelty of each 
climate ; of whicB the infiuence, singly, or united with that of a supposed sidereal revolu- 
tion, would thus have transformed children of one and the same father, — creating there some 
negroes, here some Kourilians, yonder some Finns, hither some Mongols, &c. =«“*** Baces 
and species, everywhere that they remain pure and without mixture, preserve invariable aO 
the traits, all the physical characters which the first observers saw in them, and that they 
indubitably possessed from the very beginning. Their alteration is everywhere the product ' 
of intermixture, the fusion between heterogeneous populations. Climate and all the influ- 
ences engendered by it have alone no hold, whether upon the form of the body and face, or 
on the color of the skin, or upon that of the hair and its nature. These causes possess only 
a slight power, as will be seen in the following book, on the color of the skin in certain 
races. In all these mixtures there does not either result indifferently a mean of expression 
of traits of each race. Ordinarily, one dominates the other.*- 

Benyirig, therefore, with Br. Caldwell, that climatic changes of 
latitude or longitude have had 2 ,Xij permanent influence upon the 
race-character ^f the human skin ; and recognizing, with Besmoulins 
and Morton, no known causes subsequent in action to the Creator’s 
coloring of each race, hut direct amalgamation, — otherwise intermix- 
ture between different types — as explanatory of the endless gradations 
of color now beheld in humanity throughout the ivorld ; it follows 
that, according to my conception of the primitive state of mankind 
in each zoological province of creation, the shades in coloration of 
the skin, eyes and hair, must have been less numerous than appear 
at the present day after so many thousand years of interminglings 
and migrations. What may have been the exact primordial, or ab- 
original, cuticular color of each type; into how many or how few 
distinct national tints they inight be resolved, there seems to be (out- 
side of the comparatively small area covered by the eartlf s historical 
iiations)^ no means now of ascertaining; although some plausible con- 
clusions are attainable through induction. In any case, the historical 
permanence of many colors being determined through monumental 
and written evidence for 3000 to 4000 years, we may fairly challenge 
objectors to produce evidence that other unrecorded shades did not 
exist contemporaneously. Egyptian monuments, Hebrew ethnology, 
Assyrian sculptures, Greek and Roman iconography, Chinese annals, 
■Mexican and Peruvian antiquities, with many ancient descriptions 
of personages or nations, combine to establish, jn each geographical 
centre, that the peoples within and around it presented the same 
coloi’ation as their descendants at this day, — all later variations being 
satisfactorily accounted for through phenomena produced by physical 
amalgamation between subsequent intruders and the primitive stocks. 
Thus, for instance, there are now two very distinct colors seen among 
the Israelites ; one exceedingly dark, sallow, wuth black eyes and 
hair ; the other, fair even to pallor, with light blue or hazel eyes, and 

S’® All these positions are now proved, I take it, in the present volume. 




yellow or reddisli hair; notwithstanding that, of all races, the Jews, 
especially in modern times, have striven beyond any types, to pre- 
serve their blood pure from all admixture. And one may reduce the 
counter-argument of some rnonogenists wdio, wdth Prichard, bave 
thrown overboard Ushee’s b. c. 4004 for Creation, viz., that, who can 
f telt what the action of imnumhered chiliads of j?r^-historic ages may 
have done in changing one type into another? — to a simple rule of 
three: If 5000 years, as proved by every possible testimony, have 
done nothing, bow much will any time do ? 

“Nothing/* wrote Quoy and Oaimard/^ the accurate ohserrers who sailed round the 
world with Dumont d’Urville (182C-9), “ better proves the difficulty that zoology presents, 
when one’s object is to well characterize a species, or a variety of species, than.the diversit;^ 
of human races, admitted by naturalists. How, indeed, can distinctions, oftentimes^ so 
fagaclous, become settled upon solid bases I When, in correct zoology, one would determine 
a species, it is by uniting the greatest possible number of individuals that some certainty 
may be attained. How, then, catch all those delicate hues constituting that which is called 
through notes, drawings, and recollections weakened by the distances one has tra- 
versed, and by the absence of the individuals one has to compare ? In order to obtain posi- 
tive results, it would be, therefore, necessary to do that which is, so to say, impossible ; vrz. : 
unite a great number of individuals of these varieties, for the purpose of comparing them 
together ; and to cause oil-portraits to be made as perfect likenesses, in order to indicate the 
precise shade of the physiognomy. This has not as yet been done in a satisfactory manner, 
and any attempt to do it would encounter considerable difficulties during the rapidity of a 
nautical voyage.” 

Many of the ohstacleg, deplored thirty years ago by such qualified 
judges, to collecting an adequate series of ethnological likenesses, 
continue in force at the present day; but the photographic meliora- 
tions which Dagu^iTe’s wonderful discovery has latterly receiyed, 
combined with the dexterous application of colored plaster-casts to 
the human bust, have already removed, the more serious impediments 
to future mechanical exactitude. To Dumoutier^'® unquestionably 
belongs the merit of first practising, on a large scale, this method of 
permanently securing faithful copies of Oceanic and Australian types, 
Blanchard’s commmits on this superb collection are worthy of careful 
perusal. 

“ The phyeioguomies, of the inhabitants of localities visited by explorers, have been often 
represented, through the aid of drawing, in accounts of voyages; but, in all, one may affirm 
it, these representations are impeifect. If there be, now and then, any which approximate 
to the truth, it is, so to say, always imposvsible to verify them. The anthropologist can, 

574 Yo^age de la Corvette V Astrolabe; Zoohgie\ Paris, 8vo, 18S0 ; I, chap. 1, “ Be THomme 

p. 16. 

575 Voyage de VAsiroldbe et de la ZeUe; AUm^ AnihropologU, Paris, fol., 1845-50; Text in 

8 VO, 1854, by Blanchaed. Of. Bulletin de h, S&c. Mthnol, de Paris, 1847, X pp. 284-5, 
289-^0. The original casts, exaciy buly^es^ating chieiy Melaman and Poly- 

nesiati races, now adorn the Ualerie Ab^tupol^nglque at the Jardin des Plantes. My wife 
had only time to copy ihe tints given to bu$i, ^ , v.', 'v/ 
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therefore^ iiaye no confidence in tfiem. He must renounce their employment in determining 
the characteristics of races ; in a word, he cannot utilize them. 

“Artists hahitnated to draw unceasingly the European type,^t6 iinsMlfiil, in the greater 
number of cases, in, tracing the portrait and the true physiognomy of an American sarage? 
or of a Polynesian Islander. Phey tend irresistibly to give him, more or less, the expression 
of those European faces which they are accustomed to reproduce through the art of design. 
Hence proceed all those likenesses of native races, from different parts of the world, that 
ordinarily resemble Europeans accoutred in a queer costume, and besmeared (barbouilMs) 
with yellow, brown, black. M. Bumontier has better understood what was necessary to be 
done in order to give an exact knowledge of the facial traits, and of the general form of 
the head, amongst those tribes he has observed. 

“ In each locality, he was at great pains to persuade some individuals to allow themselves 
t'^ be moulded [in plaster], and we must believe that he well knew how to come about it. 
He has succeeded in bringing back a great number of casts taken upon inhabitants of the 
majority of places touched at by the corvettes Astrolabe and ZSlie. M. Bumontier has thus 
gathered a collection of busts of the highest interest, the greater portion of which are now 
placed m the ‘ galerie anthropologique du Museum d’histoire naturelle de Paris.* ’* 

After showing, nevertheless, that material difficulties in the exeeu- 
tion of casts render even* them somewhat faulty, by the eye% 

and distorting features^ — and recommending that a daguerreotype 
should always accompany each head — Blanchard again remarks : 

“ Hitherto, anthropological museums being very inconsiderable, one has been obliged to 
resign one’s self to comparisons too restricted for their results to be seriously generalized. 
These comparisons, furthermore, reduce themselves to very small affairs. At the scientific 
point, it is not allowable to dwell upon such variable impressions of tourists j and yet, this, 
even until now, is the principal stock of anthropology.”"’^ 

S’® Strolling one day (April, 1849), with my friend Dr. Boudin, through the Jardin det 
HPuiUerm, he drew my attention to a marble statue, “all standing naked in the open air,” 
of Apollo (I think ) ; *‘dont,” as he observed, “les cuisses ont du nbgre,” — at the same time 
that the upper part of the body is magnificent. This incongruity, however, received expla- 
nation through an odd circumstance ; viz. : that the Parisian statuary commissioned to exe- 
cute the work,' — wishing to save his own pocket, and not being able to procure, at the price, 
a white man sufficiently well made-up to stand for a torso” in his studio — ^ hired a fine- 
looking negro-valet, then at Paris, as the cheaper alternative. Upon the latter’s splendid 
bust he set, indeed, Phoebus’s sublime head, but ... he forgot the legs t In the same manner, 
Buhseqnently (Oct,, 1855), at the picture-gallery of thQ Mxj)osition Universdle, my well-be- 
loved cousin, Miss C. J* Gliddon, pointed out to me a couple of paintings, by an English 
artist, of scenes in Spain, — for richness of coloring and accuracy of costume unsurpassable ; 
but, spite of beards or coquettish veils,., each male or female face betrayed an English 
country-bumpkin. Again, I have seen Chinese colored sketches, of English officers and ladies 
walking about Macao during the war of 1841-2, exquisitely done ; save that their eyes were 
all oblique, while their “Caucasian” features were lost in the Sinico-Mongol. But for 
possession of my old comrade M. Prisse’s “ Oriental Album” I should have been unable 
to indicate to the reader, — through any works known to me about the very peoples I 
know best — a faithful likeness of an Arab; and even this falls short of the most beautiful 
of all, viz., the portrait of tbc glorious and ill-staiTed ABOAnLAH-EBN-SouHOon, Prince of the 
heroic Wah’abees (Menoin, v£gypie sous le Gouv. de Mohammed Aly, Paris, 1823, 142). 

The octavo text I happen to have ; but the folio Atlas lies still with my library — and other 
things — somewhere in Egypt. So much in confirmation of M. Pulszky’a four propositions 
[supra, pp. 96-07]. 
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If Buch are the lamentations of an ethnologist in the centre of 
Bcilrat Paris, how unreasonable it would be to^expect ampler 
collections of ieonographic materials, illustrative o uman ypes, 

"^The iconoplastic inspiration of Biimoutier has been since applie^ 
bv M DB Probeevili.e,*’* with increased accuracy as regards colora- 
tiL io AMcan races ^ Of sixty beau ^1 

representing an astonishing variety of Mozambique negroes I 
™ kZed by al le»nrf etoologi.. .14 « 'f ‘ 

I am ftee to Btato that they opeoed a new world ot '’A , 

regards African populations on the eastern coast. 
thSe fec-similes are stiU inedited. On 

moulding inevitably eftaces the expression of the eye , but mis 
now be Lnterbalaneed thiongh pbotoCThy; nowhere 
Wi4 sncb thorough appr.m.tio. of -tteopulug-l 
(TPiida as by MM. Deveria, Eousseau, and Jacquart, at the Mu 
Lm d’HistoireNaturelle. • Compared to this ® 

denartment of craniology, in which it is surpassed by the Mortonian 
coflection atPhiladelphia«>-all other collections known *0 
sonal observation, or through report, sink into insignificance. Ske- 
letons, skulls, anatomical preparations; casts ^ ^ ! 

and heads, colored and uncolored, of an immense number ’ 

oil and water-colored portraits, daguerreotypes, photographs, of indi- 
viduals from all parts of the world ; not forgetting those exquisite 
colored models of Russian races, presented by Pnnce Demidoft, all 
these, and other items by far too various for enumeration, already 
render the aderie Anthrojpologique (as might have been mfeire 
where French science directs) one of the glones of oo less 

than foremost in the world’s ethnology. In fact, such an admirable 
system has there been laid down, susceptible of indefinite expansion, 
that with very trifling aid from the imperial government. Pans might 
contain, amidst her thousand attractions to the st udent, as well as to 

ST. -‘Bapport .nr les races nigres de I’Afriqve oriental an sud de WqTiateur, observes 
par M. p/F»OBEBTttL*-C'<»ap(« rendu, de, eianc de V Academy d^Sc^c, xeb 3 J 
1850 — “tirageaparf’U f&gea-. — uad SulUlin dtta See. Hthml. de Pans, 184 , . pp. 
89-90 ; and else-where in the Bulletin, de la See. de Geographte. 

This gentleman told me that the method he had employed was, to gnm sqnare hits of pape 
on the sKn of each indlTidual -whose east he had prexionsly taken, and then to ca^e his 
::^tfXremnntUthehnedisappearedin1h^^ 

thence this colored paper to the plaster-oast, the came process yielded a perfect copy of sue 

BersoB’s cTiticular coloration. - „ t . -a « 

^ 5TO See an example in M. B^Avexae’# Y4boTi,» exquisitely moulded thougli it was by 

care of De BlainviUe, in onr » Ethnographic Tableau,” No. 27. . 

«, There are, however, admirable materials, forming the nnclens of what might become a 
great anthropological museum, in the London Royal College of Surgeons. 
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persons of education and leisure, every desideratum in anthropology. 
An appropriation of not more than 100,000 francs to the Gderie 
AntJiropohgique, QOXx^lQdi with official instructions to her consuls, 

_ chiefs , of expeditions, governors, and naval commanders, scattered 
over the world, to collect — at national expense — colored photographs 
(front, back, and profile) of all types of man, male and female, within 
their several reach, — and executed upon an uniform scale, according 
to rules for measurements, fee., such as none but French administrative 
experiences know so well how to give — ^these two ordinances, ‘‘pure 
and simple,” are, now, all that is required to make France, 'within 
five or ten yeai's, as supreme in ethnology as she is in every other 
science. Ko other government in the world will perform this service 
towards the study of man ; because the two or thi'ee others (that may 
have the power) do not possess, amid the jomonweZ of their Execu- 
tives, men of education sufficiently refined to appreciate “ ethno- 
logy” — its true political value, or its eventual humanitarian influences. 
To such Cabinets, of cast-iron mould, appeal is useless, owing to their 
intellectual conditions; to others, like cultivated Sardinia for instance, 
its achievement would be almost impossible. If imperial centraliza- 
tion in France does not accomplish for Mankind that which has been 
done everywhere in behalf of beetles, snakes, and tadpoles, gene- 
rations must yet pass aw^ay before, through any amount of private 
enterprise, those materials can be collected, in one spot, that might 
afford a comprehensive insight into this planet's human occupants. 

Such are the disheartening convictions which general experience, 
gathered eastward and westward during former years, followed by 
some five exclusively devoted to ethnological inquiries, have forced 
upon me involuntarily. Mortifying to my aspirations^ as the acknow- 
ledgment may be, a brief sketch of the precursory steps taken to 
accomplish our “Ethnographic Tableau,” such as it is, will be the 
best comment upon its difficulties of realization. 

It was my conception, when setting out for Europe, with the 
object of gathering materials for the present volume, to prepare a 
Map of the world, colored somewhat upon the plan of Prof. Agas- 
siz's suggestion, in size of about four folio sheets ; containing the 
most exact colored portraits of races procurable, drawn to an uniform 
scale, and each placed geographically in sit%. Copiously supplied, 
beyond any others in this country, as is our Academy of FTatural 
Sciences with works upon every department of Natural History, 
and among them' many containing excellent human iconographic 
specimens, they were wholly inadequate to the execution of my 


5®^ Typ(s of Munkindy^ p. and Map 
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plan: but I supposed that European libraries might easily ^^ke > 1 ? 
L deficiency. Procuring a large skeleton chart, color^^^* 

into zoological realms and faunae, I ma e a pre - names 

.150 human families whose likenesses were desirab^ . ^ > 

written on differently-colored pieces of paper, an 
then pasted upon this map, each one m its geographical locality,^to 
sLd as mnemonics for the portraits to be 

Through the'politeness of the late M. Pucos, Minister for Naval 
Affaire, the choice library of the Ministbre de la Marine, togethei 
with the vast repository of the D4pot de la Marine, were freely 
opened to my virits ; and here, Bajot- in hand, my f 

e%Mions commenced. The SibliotUques ImpSrmh, de 

aS du Jardvn des Plantes, were equally aocessible through the kin - 
i ness of friends, during eight months’ stay at Pans; and, foi g ^ 
months subsequently, I resumed my old seat in- that paradise 
bibliophilos, owing to the incomparable facilities readeis ^ 
there,^the British Museum Library. Altogether I worked in the 
midst of such resources for about twelve months of 
aided, when necessary, by my Wife’s enthusiastic help g _ 
throughout by considerate indices from distinguished savans ; during 
which period thousands of volumes were subjected to scrutiny, hun- 
dreds yielding materials either for my wife’s pencil or my own note- 
books. In fact, no literary means were lacking^ for the attainment 
of my object; no efforts spared towards realizing it. Having, in 
consequence, acquired practical knowledge of the probable range o 
ethnographic materials accumulated at the present day, I can now 

speak of their deficiencies with more confidence. Alas . they are 

^ It was not long, however, before my casting abont, at Paris, ended 
in the renunciation of an ethnographic map of the nature above 
sketched ; owing to the frequency of laeunse, impossible to be tilled, 
up in the pictorial gradations of humanity spread over the earth. 
Inaccurate designs of many races, false colorations of most, un- 
authentic exceptions to exactness throughout the remainder, 
the number of reliable portraits to a very small number in published 
works To the ethnographer some otherwise valuable books, perfect 
as to costumes of nations, are whol ly unavailable^^^ as regards fac ial 

* Catalogue particulieT de, Uvre, de Qdegrafhie et de Voyage, gui ee trouvmt dan, le, 
BiblioMque, du Department de U Xarme et de, Collie,; Paris, Imprimfco Royale, 8yo, 

683 Such, for instance, as Gexyrgi^i Be^ehre&mn^ aUer ITadonum des Russichen Reich, Si 
Petersburg, 1776 ; also republished iu smaller edition at Leipzig, 1783 ; and “ fonr vo^ 
London, without plates, 1780: — EncKBBEEa, Le, People, de Ut Rume, &c., with 94 pla es 
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of costumes. Many other works, equally defective ethno graphically, if excellent for na- 
tional costumes, are in the ** King’s Library,” British, Museum. Even some works of the 
great' French Naviga'tors — such as D’Enteeoasteaux, 1800; Be Bouqainvili.b, 1837; 
Laplace, 1835 ; Du Petit Thuaes, 1841 — are almost valueless to human iconography, 
however meritorious and 'important in descriptions, and precious in other branches of 
natural history. . 

Voyage Pittoresque autour du Monde, avee dee Portraits de damages PAmSrique, d*Asie, 
d^A/rigue, et des lies du Grand Ocean; Paris, Didot, folio, 1822. Of this work I have used 
four copies at different libraries, two of them uncolored: and, as regards the coloration of 
the other two, one varied materially from the other in tints. : ,, ; ; ; : ■ ' ’ . 

t®* Voyage of discovery into the South M., transl. Iloyd, London, 3 vols. 8vo., 1821* 

' ^ ^ ■ ' - ^ V'- ' - - J 


iconography, —the Artists, naturally ignorant of physiognomical 
diversity beyond the small circle of races within, their personal 
cognizances, having given jS'ttropea??, features to every variety of 
man ; so that, according to each designer’s country, all nations are 
made to assume French^ English^ or German faces; often with as 
little regard to foreign human nature as we find in Tailors’ or 
Modistes’ ‘show-plates -of the newest fashions! Some of the best 
descriptive works contain plates too small for reliance; in general 
uncolored, or else tinted without regard to exactness ; at the same 
time that of whole families of mankind there are no representations 
whatever. It is, in fact, rai’e to meet with colored plates of races 
worthy of confidence, before the beginning of this century : not that 
I would disparage the efforts made by Cook, La Perouse, Krusenstern, 
and other voyagers, to furnish good copper-plates of several distant 
tribes of men met with in their daring circumnavigations. 

But the man essentially imbued with a sort of instinctive presenti- 
ment of the importance of human iconography, and to whose single 
pencil we still owe more varied representations of mankind over the 
earth than to any individual before or since, without question was 
Choris.^ Chosen artist to the second Russian voyage round the 
world- under Ottoe von Kotzebue in the ‘^Rurick”^^ — 1815-18 — 
favored by a liberal and scientific commander, and aided by a skilful 
naturalist, Adelhert de Ghamisso, Choris really availed himself of glo- 
rious opportunities (so frequently deemed unimportant in later mari- 
time expeditions, — compared to the triumphant collection of ‘^new 
species” among oysters, butterfiiesi or parsleys), and maybe right- 
fully styled th'e father of those ethnological, portrait-painters who, 
like Lesueur, have so skilfully illustrated, the voyages of Peron (undqr 
Baudin) Duperrey, De Freycinet, D’Drville, Gaimard, and others. 
It is to Choris’s, more than to any other man’s labors, that the works 
of Prichard, and Cuvier, as the learned copyists frequently point out, 
owe’ their iconbgraphic interest : and’ here it may be conveniently 
stated that, in our Tableau, I have endeavored, as far as possible, to 
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avoid repeatiBg likenesses pnblislied by eitber antliority, except wben 
none so good were accessible elsewhere. Even then', in most cases, 
my copies are taken from, or have been compared with the original 
en 2 :ravings, as the reference under each head indicates. 

Compelled to relinquish, omng to absence of siifiieient materials, 
my first idea of an ethnographic map, the next best substitute was 
suggested bj J. Aehille Compte’s folio sheet which, considering 
that it is now twenty-five years old, was the ablest condensation of 
its day. Its errors have been indicated by Jacquinot; and, besides it 
gives undue preponderance to Oceanic types when other parts of the 
world possess equal claims for representation. “ One sees a black 
of Vanikoro drawn as the type of the Polynesian brown race ; below 
it, another native of Vanikoro represents the Malay branch. ITatives 
of IJew-Ireland serve at one and the same time for the type of the 
Polynesian race and for the black Oceanic race ’Without copy- 
ing any of the heads published by so good an authority, I have in 
part availed myself of Compte’s colnmnar arrangement and nomen- 
clature, in the third letter-press column of onr Tableau. 

Among the various desiderata towards exactness in ethnic icono- 
graphy, rank two necessities:— -1st, that the same portrait should at 
least be photographed both in front view and profile; 2d, that these 
photographs should not he restricted to the male sex, but that their 
females should always accompany them ; inasmuch as, from the rape 
of the Sabines down to Captain Bligh’s mutineers, — among Turks 
universally, as well as in instances of American nations cited by Mc- 
Oulloh*'^ — the women of a given nation often differ totally in type 
from their masculine possessors. Of this last contingency there exist 
countless instances, met with even in our own every-day experiences. 
The advantage of adding a hack view of each individual has been 
shown by Bebret and it is the rule followed, where possible, by 
M. Rousseau.®^ One universal savant, and one equally-universal 
comparative anatomist,®^ feel the importance of the first requirements 

5*^ Races IIujnaiti(% disiribuees en vn Tableau Mithodique, “adopts par le Conseil royal de 
rinstniction Publiquo;” Paris, 1S40:— being PI. 1. of his Rlgne Ammal, 1832. 

^ Jacqui'kot, sur rHisioirc Naimelle de V Homme; Thbse pour le Doctoral en M4- 

dicine^ Paris, 4to., 1848; p. 117,. 

RmarcheSr Philoeophical and Antiquarian, concerning the Ahorigined Huiory of America, 
Baltimore, 8vo., 1829; pp. 84--5, &<*. 3ee a spirited sketch of the rape of a vhite woman, 
by “ Pelmenches,” in Reiee m OMliy &c,. Atlas fob, 1885, PI. 7. 

589 Voyage Pittoresque au U. pj,. 114-5, PL xii: 

5» At the Jarditt des Plantes^'aa in several photographs of Hottentots, &c., I owe to his 
complaisance. 

59^ Alfred Maury, Queedon^ relatives d VEtknologie ancienne de la France — Extrait de PAu- 
imaire de la Soc. Imp. des Antiquaite® de Prance pour 1852 — Paris, 18mo., 1853 ; pp. 9-10. 

692 STRAUS-DtTBCKHBiM.^ Thiohgifi dc Paris, 8vo., 1852; III, note xxx. Races 

humaines ; pp. 318—9, 324. 
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The former presses French antiquaries with the following language 

In the portraits that we demand from our correspondents, they 
should adhere both to giving front views, so as to enable the physi- 
ognomy to be judged; and profile, in order to show the direction of 
the lines of the face, the disposal of the foreliead, the fa,.cial angle, 
the degree of hollowness of the eye in relation to the ^arcade souci- 
lik'e,' the prominence of the chin. It is certain that these details of 
the countenance, in appearance insignificant, exert a groat influence 
upon the ensemble of the features. Byway of example, we w'ouhl 
instigate remark that the cavity at the root of the nose, in relation to 
the slope of the forehead, is of itself a characteristic that distinguishes 
certain races from others. The Greeks, to judge by the statues they 
have left us, did not represent this cavity; so pronounced, on the 
contrary, in sundry of our own provinces. Some physiologists have 
attributed this character to mixture wutli the Germanic race, in which 
it :s observed in considerably high degree. There are lines, even 
some simple wrinkles, that stamp a given physiognomy with its 
national impress. The Shlavic race notably distinguishes itself, ordi- 
narily, among men more than thirty years old, by a furrow wdiich 
cuts the whole cheek in a quasi-vertical sense.” 

The subjoined authority stands so high among comparative anato- 
mists, that its weight, in support of the polj'genistic view, deserves 
attention. Straus-Durckheirn says: “ In treating this subject [^Iluman 
Baces\ as it ought to be, simply as a question of pure zoology, and 
upon applying to it the same principles as to the determination of 
other species of animals belonging to one -genus, one arrives, in fact, 
at really recognizing many very distinct human specie^, of which 
the number cannot yet be fixed ; on one account, because* the interior 
of the continents of Africa, Australia, and even of America, is not 
sufficiently known; and on another, that we do not possess even 
sufficient data about the distinctive characters of a large number 
already known 

We are acquainted indeed with a few races, such as the Caucasian arid the Negro; hut 
many others are very poorly indicated, even by Ethnographers, to -such a degree that every- 
thing remains still to be done. 

The greater number of travellers who, until now, have gone over distant countries in 
which exist races of men more or less distinct, have indeed brought back some drawings ; 
and, in these later times, even busts moulded upon nature; but more frequently they have 
confined themselves to giving the portraits of the Chiefs about whom they spoke in relating 
their voyages ; or else, they have represented a few common individuals, some taken at 
random, and the others on account of whatever may h&ve been extraordinary in their phy- 
siognomy; whereas it is precisely the pjortraits of those who present the most vulgar [or 
normal] faces and forms among each people which it is essential to make known; their 
features offering:, through this very circumstance,, the true 'characteristics of tlieir races, 
inasmuch as best resembling the greater number, oif individuals. * Now, these various 
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. t f tw liMd -which it If oald be so important to know well in 

directions of the divers parts of the he. , species, cannot be thoronghly 

order to determine the differences that exia - ^ ^ 4,,^ exact 

indicated except in portraits portraits in full front view; 

proportions of width cannot be proper y g exceptionally in ethnographic 

Ld this is precisely that wiiich one does view ; with the intention 

works, in which heads are generally represen „ ^ts, whereas through 

of making known at one and th* J ee'Srnot pemitting any proportion 

suJh arrangement they satisfy nothing; the three quan F beholder.” 

to be exactly caught, every feature becoming foreshortene 

mil full consciousness of these requirements I had hoped «iat^ 

through the multitude^^^^^^ teen 

was the issue. Aside from Dumoutier’s 
oceanic busts a. ^ 

where pams have been taken to suip j 

nir Tnan; Poverty of ethnographical 

r^souts 0^^^^^ a^^ollectiou of some 400 heads of races procured 
I, on redncins tb, 

„oid inolna-mg som. facos (ouch a. Nos. 11. 18. 20 30, 

at three-quarters, under the penalty of eithei And vet with 

of filling the place with a less eharaetenstic sample. And y 

wbiob ig.o»ooo of aeso “^o " 

son justify, wM, ™'“X. ™ b.lf ao 

unity of the human species, —when science aoes u t 
reouisite materials for ethnographic comparisons, and at the very 
day that the best naturalists will frankly and honestly tell yo’r jiow 

tnl historical mdenccs (only scientific criteria) 0 / 

lieing excluded, they feel rather uncertain where species is to be 
found in any department of zoology. Polygenism no less than 
monogenism, as regards humanity’s origination, depends, therefore, 
like a!l similar zoological questions, upon 

essentially human. The whole controversy concerning the unity or 
the diversity of mankmd’s “species” is consequently bounded by a 
circle of which, after all, human history can hut vaguely indicate the 
circumference; and the only ultimate result obtained from the an- 
alysis of such arguments' resolves itself, as in all circular arguments, 
into a question of proiabilities, The hi-others Humboldt (ubi supra) 
reject, as ante-historical, all myths, fiction, mi -tradition, that pretend 
to explain the origin of mankind. Perfectly coinciding with these 





luminaries of our TlXth. century in sucli repudiation of the only 
criterion of “ species ” which leol history is powerless to elucidate, 
"belief and unbelief, as to polygenism or monogenism, seem to me 
equally speculative, equally abortive, in a niatter utterly beyond 
the research of human hutory ^ — as this term is understood during 
the present solar revolution, ecclesiastically styled a. n. 1B5T. 

I roughly estimate the amount of iconographic stock, available to 
ethnology and contained in published works, at about 600 portraits., 
Of these not more than half are colored, many of them not reliably; 
whilst a large proportion of those uncolored are more or less defec- 
tive. In this estimate, European nations of the three t}q;)es,— Teutonic, 
Celtic and Sclavonic- — are of course excluded; because biographical, 
historical and other publications, aside from portrait-galleries, furnish 
abundance to illustrate these the most civilized races of the world. 
Some American, portions of African, perhaps all the Australian, the 
greater number of Polynesian, certain Malayan, Indo-Ohinese, 
Chinese, Japanese, &c., ai^e well represented ; but vast iconographic 
blanks in the varied nationalities of Asia and Africa still remain 
among terras incognitae,’l ethnologi’cally speaking far more than 
even geographically. For instance, where has there been published 
a reliable colored portrait of a YuJcagirf where that of a true Berber 
Central Arabian tribes have no authentic representative, save in the 
likeness of Ahd- Allah ehn Souhood, the "W’ah’abee and so on of whole 

nations in other, regions. Indeed, by way of testing the accuracy of 
this statement, let the reader take the third column of our Tableau,*' 
wherein an attempt has been made, chiefly through descriptions, to 
group mankind physiologically. Sixty-five' distinguishable families, 
out of perhaps hundreds unmentioned, are there enumerated. Let 
him only try to find for each of these a reliable colored portrait^ suit- 
able to ethnology (Hamilton Smith, Prichard and Latham, inclusive), 
— his first difficulty will be to settle the difference iconographically 
between a Lapp "and a “Finn." I have failed in my efforts to 
obtain one of the former; of the latter (ISTo. 7) I am by no means 
certain.®® 

According to modern statisticians, the population of the world is 
calculated to exceed 1200 millions. About 600 , more or less available, 
ethnological portraits are the limit of my estimate of public icono- 


Those (about 40, 1 think) procured by the Explordtion scientijique en Algirie are inedited. 
Very beautiful they are, in the Parisian Galerie Anthropologique. It 'will be noted that I 
-use the terras ^^rdiahk colored poriraik” accessible through publications. The treasures 
contained in private portfolios do not, of course, enter into this category, being inaccessible. 
•6»5 Mengin, Op. cit. (supra, note 676). 

^ See what Dr. Meigs says (Chap. *111, pp. 207-70, ante). 



graphical property, bearing upon types of man — Europeans hardly 
included 5 — now in existence. This enables ethnography at the 
present advanced day to boast, that she possesses about half an.indi- 
vidual per million to represent all Mankind! whereas, out of 216 
knotvii species of Monkey^ there are not a dozen of which naturalists 
do not possess exact and elegant delineations. And yet, steeped in 
the slough of our common ignorance, it is pretended to give us 
%y%Um% vindicating the “unity of the human species 

Under all these lamentable deficiencies, my attempt reduces itself 
to an exhibition of 54 of the best characterized ethnographic portraits 
condensible into a “Tableau.'" Their number {fifty four) is purely 
accidental. ITo cabalistic enigma underlies its selection, which was 
superinduced merely by tbe mechanical eligibilities considered requi- 
site by our publishers. What may have been the labor incurred to 
present even so small a number at one view, may be inferred through 
the Table of References, Such as it is, the reader will find nothing 
yet published comparable to it for attenq^ted accuracy ; at the same 
time that none can be more alive than myself to its defects, nor will 
he more happy to hail the puhHcation of something better within the 
limited price of this present volume. Had not this last inexorable 
condition been part of our publishing arrangements, my own port- 
folio and note-books could have supplied for every row (except for 
jHiiQ Australian realm, which seems tolerably complete in 6 specimens) 
18 different heads, each typical of a race, in lieu of only 6 ; and 
then, through 132 colored portraitSy a commencement might have 
been made to portray, at one view, the earth’s known inhabitants ; 
leaving to future collectors the task of adding other types, in the 
ratio either of their discovery or of their acquisition, to ethnic icono- 
graphy. "With these remarks, the “ Tableau" is submitted to liberal 
criticism; which will perceive the reason why so many essential ancl 
well-known types are unavoidably excluded, in the fact that 182 
distinct things cannot be compressed into a space adapted to 54. 


A FEW onoSIKO OBSEKVATIOXS. 

Fotwithstanding that perfectly-traced fac-similes, and sometimes 
the original photographs themselves, were placed in 

the hands of the best lithographic establishment in this city, rigid 
comparison with a few of the originals referred to in the explanatory 
text, will prove what has been previously deplored regarding ethno- 
logical portraits generally, viz.,, that a merely artistic eye, untrained 
in this new “specialite" of art, is unable even to copy with absolute 
correctness. A draughtsman, accustomed to .draw solely European 
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faces, cannot, without long .practice and a peculiar instiDct for race- 
iconography, seize, on so small a scale as such drawings iiiust be 
made, the delicate distinctions between ethnic lineaments perceived 
by the eye of an anthropologist. In consequence, it has happened 
in our Table mi, that, through infinitesimal touches of his pencil, 
there are few heads (in the eyes especially) which have not been more 
or less Europeanized by tlie artist. These defects are herein irre- 
mediable ; nor ^vould I call attention to them, but to meet a possible 
(nay, very probable) charge, that these portraits have been tampered 
with in order to favor Dr. Nott’s and my common polygenistic 
views: whereas, on the contrary, the truth is, that artistic execution, 
by softening down diversities of feature, palpable in the originals, 
seems unconsciously to have labored rather to gratify the yearnings 
and bonhomie of philanthropists and monogenists. 

In respect to the coloring, also, although to each face I have ap- 
pended authority for its hue, much allowance should be made for a 
book the price of which, to the American subscriber, must not 
exceed §5. The colorist (who has performed her part extremely 
well) had to give 53 distinct tints to 54 (the Tasmanians, ITos. 53, 54, 
being one color) difierent faces, — each, too, restricted to one stroke 
of her brush. To have attempted the coloration of eyes, hair, or 
dress, would have made this volume cost half as much again. JTever- 
theless, I have deposited with our publishers one standard and 
completely-colored copy, critically executed by my wife, and they 
tell me that any one desirous of possessing our ^^Ethnographic 
Tableau,” perfectly colored, varnished, and mounted upon rollers, can 
obtain such copy on application to them, and paying the expense 
thereof. 

As for the wood-cuts, — in onr present, no less than in our former 
volume — I am free to say, that the only extenuation, for often - 
stupid deviations from perfectly-drawn originals, lies simply in the 
fact, that where (owing to bibliothecal deficiencies in a given spot 
of our yet new aild youthful Amexdean republic) the plates them- 
selves could not be furnished to the engraver, my wife's pencil-raarlcs 
on the box- wood “blocks-’ having been rubbed more or less in our 
travels, — or, by carelessness, after their delivery to the wood-cutter 
— “pencils,” under such circumstances, are treacherous and slip- 
pery. Hence our collaborators, Messrs. Pulszky and Meigs, I am 
sure, will be charitable enough to overlook any accidental drawbacks 
to the attainment of that corre'ctness, which w^as equally desired by 
Mrs, Gliddon, Dr. Hott, and myself. The reader will also, I trust, 
be ^SQ considerate as to overlook such blemishes in the artistic, 
cranioscopic, and typograpical exactitude of our book. 
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VAEIOHS RACES OF MANKIND 


Adoptins entirely, for my own part, 
tribution of animals into REALMS,— \ 
prepared prefatory observations on eac 
space now obliges me to reduce to a i 
spicacitj. 

So many have been 
as regj 

and Faunae, 
to the 
their 


the mistakes committed (even by good scholars), 
•ards the honored Professor’s meaning, in the terms “Realms’’ 

” ^ that the reader’s attention is again especially invited 
“ Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the Animal World, and 
relation to the different Types of Man;” which, Avith its tahhm 
and map, forms a prominent feature in Nott’s and my TypeB of 3Ian- 

e, on the reader’s part, that our 
projected. The first column of 
“ Geographical distribution 
pic exam ples :”— the third my 

VOuvtage intituU: Types of Mankind,*par MM. MoU 
», No. 55, Juillet, Paris, 1855, p. 41) — “M, 
EefrieU by M. A. Maury, in the same Jouf- 
Introd. to the Book of Gmesis, 
instead of fauna. S. A 
.“ An Examination of Prof. Agassiz's Sketch,” &c,) 
that shows he does not even comprehend termino- 
* Prof. A. has formed two realms in Africa f 
this wonld"foe naturalist duly received a quieim 

remain 
Ivi and 


hind. 

It is upon such inferred knowledg 
“Ethnographic Tableau” has been 
letter-press contains Prop. Agassiz s 
the second Dr. Meigs’s “ Cra 

sw 1. A. D’Abbadie (Observaiions 8ur 
and QUddon^Bulleiin de la Soc. de Oioyraphie, 

Agassiz admet hnit types hnmains primitifs.” 
nal (pp* 46-51). 2. Heywood (translation of Von Bohlen’ 

London, 8to, 1853; 11, appendix 2, p. 278)— “ Hottotot realm 
■writer ^Charltfton Medical Journal, 1865 — 
confounds realms with faunce in a manner 
logy ** Mongolian realm" (p. S6) 

Hottentot realm" (p, 37] : hut inasmuch as 
at the hands of Luke Burke {Charleston Med, Journ., July, 185^^ Art. 1), he may i 
dropped where he was long ago, by Morton and by myself {Types of Mankind, pp. 
G28, note 210). 4. Cull {Address to the Ethnological Society of London, 1854, p. 8) 
■The Negro realm. 6. Tlie Hottentot realm." No such classes occur in Prof. Agassiz’s 
5 ; Anon. {WesiTnimter Review, No. XVIII, April, 1856; Art. Ill, p."364) — etyAe 
* * * Hottentot," as one of them, in lieu ot fauna. 6. Anon. (London Atkenceum, Ji 
1854, Review) — [Prof. Agassiz] divides mankind into-eight typos, each of which 
realm, with its peculiar animsd inhabitants. They are ds follow's 1. Arctic 2. M 
—3. European; — 4. Moitmiotf — -T. Malayan;— ^ 8. J, 

Han," &<?. ^ ' 



individual conception of “Mankind, grouped physiologically and 
the fourth a synopsis, by myself, of the “Linguistic distinctions*' 
deducible from M. Alfrei) Maury’s Chapter I, in the present volume. 

I proceed to succinct remarks on the “Realms” themselves;, fol- 
lowing each by specification of the sources whence each human por- 
trait has been derived. Precision is the only goal attempted to he 
reached by this tinted-Tahleau’s compiler : and the primary fact that 
will be acquired by its inspector, at first glance, will be the destruc- 
tion of any hypotheses he may have formed concerning the alleged 
action of solar infiuence (as per Latitude and Longitude) upon hTa- 
fure’s aboriginal coloration of the human skin [any greater than upon 
that of the aimice — see Monkey-chart] among her “types” and “ races” 
of the genua Momo. 


The newest— and by far the best— definitions known to me of the seyeral cbaracterisUos 
of the human inhabitants of the Hyperborean zone, being already supplied by our collabo- 
rator Dr. Meigs {mpra, Chapter III, pp. 156, 168), I will not detract from the merit of this 
first utterance of special studies on the Polar region, which he has been prosecuting for some 
Uxne by doing more than inviting re-perusal of bis remarks ; coupled with reference to that 
excellent little compendium— “Productions of < Zones,’ illustrated and described" (10 Plates 
and 10 pamphlets, 18mo — published by Myers & Co., London, 1854). 


BEPERENCES AHD EXPLAITATIONS. 

ESXIMO. 

[« jixJcJceelikkeetaj Eskimaux of rgloolik:**— P aset, 2d Yoyagcy “Fury and Hecia;" London, 1824, 
p.891.] 

Colored from Ross, Voy, Baffin* 8 jBay— “Arctic Highlander— Hative 
of Prince Regent’s Bay,’’ 

Compare Martin, Nat Mist of Man and Monkeys, London, 1841, p. 278, fig. 218. 


TCHUTKTCHI. 

[JnffiiiZed,— from my friend Mb. EnWAan M. Keen, artist in the recent Voyage of the IT. S. Corrette 
“Vincennes,” Capt. Rodgers, to the North Pacific, 1853-6. See the remarks of 3>r. Meigs Qsupra, 
Chapter HI) on Fig. 12.] 

Compare Desmoulins, Races Mumames, 1826; PI. I, from Chobis: — Hooper 
{Tents of the TusJd, London, 8vo, 1853) gives plates too small for reliance; but 
observes, “Tcbouski, Tchuktcbe, Tcbutski, Tchekto, and similar appellations, 
I believe to have arisen from the word TusU, meaning a confederation or bro- 
therhood.” He divides them into “the Reindeer Tuski,” and “the fishing, 
or alien Tuski” — “ two distinct races, or, at least, branches, * * * differing 
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JXPL AH ATIONS OP THE -TAB HE AH. 


-KOBIAE. 

[“ Inbabitants of Eotzeboe Souadf’-BE Kotzebue, Foy- of IHsamry, M E. Passage in EussiaB 

S “Kurick” 1815-18; transl. Lloyd, London, 1821; I, FL 1-1 

Compare Beechey (Voyage to the Mrthern Ocean and Beerinfs Strait, Lob- 
doB, 4to, 1831, 1, p. 250 seq., II, pp. 567-76), who, in Scribing the Esqmmanx, 
eastern and western, says, “ both people being descended from the same stock. 

-AliiOlITIAH. 

[“ H Aitant de. Has AMoutaannes f’-CHOKIB.royaja PitU>re>m wa<nir Monde (1816-lS) ; Pari., 
fol., 1822, PI. Ill, lirraison.] 

Compare “ a man of Kadiak” (PI. VI, in Mabtw Sapuk’s Account of a Ocog. 
and Aclronom. Ezged. to tlu> Northern FarU of Suosia, by Comm. J. Billings, 
1785-94 ; London, 4to, 1802.) 


— AifHO. 


[•- X.tnrel de UoOta Mptentrionale da Jaaao:”-®. Kao™an.rw aa^r da 
in the Kufsian S. “ Sadiajadn and Kara” - transl. Bynas. Paris, 1821 , AtiM 4to, PI. XV, 1 . coP 
lated with PL LXXIX, of the Eussiau folio original, St. Petersburg, ISIS.J 
Colored, ‘^teint bran verdatre foned,” according to Desmottlins (op. ciL, pp. 
365, 286). Be Kebsenstebn (II, pp. 89-90, 98-9) considers the hairiness of 
these A'inoe to have been exaggerated, and says their color is “ teini brunfonci et 
vresqite noirB Upon showing our colored head, No. 5, to my friend Lieut. 
Habersham, he tells me that it does very well. Already (vide mpra, » Prefatory 
Remarks”), I have been enabled, through his kindness and zeal for science, to 
present a wood-cut exhibiting the true characteristics of a race so little known 
as these Aims. Here is Lieut. Habersham’s description : — 

‘ ‘ The hairy endowments of these people are by no means so extensive as some 
early writers lead one to suppose. As a general rule, they shave the front of 
the head d la Japanese, and though the remaining hair is undoubtedly very 
tliick and coarse, yet it is also very straight, and owes its bushy appearance to 
the simple fact of constant scratching and seldom combing. This remaining 
hair they part in the middle, and allow to grow within an inch of the shoulder. 
The prevailing hue is black, but it often possesses a brownish cast, and these 
exceptions cannot be owing to the sun, as it is but reasonable to suppose that 
they suffer a like exposure from infancy up. Like the hair, their beard is bushy, 
and from the same causes. It is generally black, but often brownish, and seldom 
exceeds five or six inches in length. I only saw one case where it reached more 
than half-way to the waist; and here the owner was evidently proud of its great 
length, as he had it twisted into innumerable small ringlets, well greased, and 
kept in something like order. His hair, however, was as bushy as that of any 
other. As this individual was evidently the most hairy Kurile” of the party, 
we selected him as the one most likely to substantiate the assertion of Broughton 
in regard to << their bodies being almost universally covered with long, black 
hair.” He readily bared his arms and shoulders for inspection, and (if I except 
a tuft of hair on each shoulder-blade, of the size of one’s hand) we found his 
body to be no more hairy than that of several of our own men. The existence 
of those two tufts of hair caused us to examine several others, which exan^ina- 
tions established his as an isolated case. 

Their beard, which grows well up under the rather retreating eye, their bushy 
brows, and generally wild appearance and expression of countenance, give them 
a most savage look, singularly at variance with their mild, almost cringing, 
manners. When drinking, they have a habit of lifting the hanging mustache 
over the nose, and it was this practice, I suppose, which caused an early writer 
to say, “ their beards are m long as to require lifting up.” Though undoubt- 
edly below the middle height as a general rule, I still saw several who would be 
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called quite large meu in any country; and, tbongli the average height be not 
more than “ five feet two or four inches,’’ they make up the ditfei ence in an 
abundance of muscle. They are a well-formed race, with the usual powers of 
endurance accorded to savages, indicated in their expansive chests and swelling 
muscles. Their features partake more of the European cast than any other. 
They are generally regular, some even noble, while all are devoid of that expres- 
sion of treacherous cunning which stands out in such bold relief from the faces 
of their masters — the Japanese and Northern Chinese. I cannot but agree with 
La Perouse as to their superiority over those nations. * * 

“The Ainos are unpleasantly remarkable as a people in two respects, — viz. : 
the primitive nature of their costume, and their extreme filthiness of person. 

I doubt if an Ainu crer washes; hence the existence of vermin in everything 
that pertains to them, as well as a great variety of cutaneous diseases, for wliich 
they appear to have few or no remedies. There is another side to the picture, 
however, and it is a bright one. Their moral and social qualities, as exhibited 
both in their intercourse with each other and with strangers, are beautiful to 
behold. * * * 

“I cannot account for Broughton’s assertion in regard to their being of “a 
light eopper-color,” unless he referred to a few isolated cases. As I have pre- 
viously remarked, we saw several hundred men, women, and children, and these 
were all of a dark brownuh-blach, with one exception ; which exception was a 
male adult, strongly suspected of being a half-breed.” (0/. aV., pp. 311-14.) 

No. 6. — SAMOYEBE. 

[« Gtmrila^ KUnln-Samojeden D e MinnENDORr, IHe Sxmojedm in St. Bdersburg, PI. XIV. (Tide 
Bulleim de la Soc. Ethnologiqw de. PUriSy^S^T, I, pp,‘250, 295-7,300-7 ; and St.JPdmburi} Zeitung, 
1847, Nos. 77, 78.] 

Colored from Prince Demidoff’s collection in the Qalerie Anihrojoologique^ Jar- 
din des Plantes, Paris, 1855. 

Compare Desmoulins, op. ciL, pp. 261-6 : — Latham, Native Maces of the Mm- 
Stan Empire, London, 1854, pp. 112— 21: — Max-Mulleb, Languages of the Seat 
of Wati London, 1855; 2d ed., pp. 118-23. 

11 . 

ASIATIC EEALM. 

(Hos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12.) 

“ Asia Polyglotta” (Elapboth, Spraeh Atlas, Paris, fob, 1823; and Atlas of his Tableaux 
historiques de V Asi$, Paris, fob, 1826; —with their perspicuous maps of Asia at different 
periods, for all sources—)” seems likely to become “ Asia Polygenea,” whenever anthropo- 
log}'^ shall possess, about her multiform human occupants, either the accurate data now 
acquired for elucidating the Egyptians, Arabs, the Hebrews, the Berbers, and the Chmese, 
or the precise knowledge gained in her inferior departments of zoology. Almost every- 
thing known about ethnography is contained within the present and our former 

work, taking in view the references accompanying any statement in both. 

references and explanations. 

Ho. 7.— KAMTSCHADALE. 

[Prichard, NaluraX nisi, of Man, London, 1855: ed. Norris; i. p. 224. PI. ix.-fi-oni ruoRis.] 

On these I have nothing to add to Dr. Meigs’s remarks in Chapter III. 
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explanations of the tableah. 


Ho. 8.-Bt lATrEEKT-ISIAHBEE. 

[Chobis, op. cit, Ut. 7*, PI. itL; from Behring’s Strrito, American ride.] 

Von Langsdobpi (Foy. and IVoneZs, London, 4to. 1813, II, pp. 31, 111-12) 

Doctor to Eoteebue, says of the Oonalaotnns, “a sort of middle race between 
the Mongol-Tartars and the North Americans ’’—and of the Kolusphians, they 

doBot appearto have the least affinity with the Mongolraoe:’ —skin, when 
clean, nearly fair. 

Ho.9.— TAETAE. . , , - „ 

[‘‘Chef Tartare:‘»-Bi5KBUSE!raTmKvqp. H.xviL;-corrected by 

Colored by aescriptions of tbo ancient **On-Sionn” “ Ting-Lmgs/’ &c., 
according to CMnese Metorians cited by Klaproth (mieaux kuL de I Arne, pp. 

Compare BESMOOLiNsrop. ciL, pp. 74-6, 80, 87, 163;— and other anthonti^ 
inJARDOT (EevoMiom des FeupUs de VAm Moyenne^Faris, 1839; ii.), 
lean eynoptiqne, chronologiqne et par Eace» Br ■ Krusekstern (tra^I ^ 
ri^s 1821 ii. pp> 208-11, 222-6), at the peninsula of Sakhalin (Map, PL iSb), 
coa^t of Tartary-narrates how the Tartars, of whom the above is a chief, had 
driven out and extirpated the » aborigines, or i^inos,” and were a totally dis- 
tinct race. , .rr 

For Tartar ethnography around the Black Sea, consult Hommairb he Mell 

{Lm Sfzppesde lamer CaspknnefV&ns, 1S4:B) passim, 

K0.10.-CHIKESE. 

[«Un CMnoia«-BAEEOW, m (with Ma^rtney), transl. Castera, 

4to,, Pi. if.; and i, pp. 77-82.] 

■ There are many forma of Chinamen, on which I have no space to enlarge; 
but this is a good normal type. 

Ho.!!.— KAIMBK. 

[DeriTation naMrtain.] 

Colored from Hamiltoh Smith, Mat Hist of ike Human Species, Edinburgh, 
1848; Swarthy Kalmucks, Eleuth,” PI. 28, p. 462. 

Compare Maetin, op. «•(., pp. 271 - 3 , fig. 207 1 -COTIEK, Atlas, 

The best d<»oriptions are in a work by an anonymous but very correct com- 
piler (Yoyaga ehez U PeupUs Kalmucks et les-Tartares, areo 23 figures et 2 
cartes g^ographiques, Berne, 1792, 8vo., — p. 169 in particular). After indi- 
cating the clear distinctions, in types and tongues, between the various races 
of Caspian Asia, he quotes La Motbaye’s surprise, “ d’avoir tronvd.’presqne sons 
le meme cUmat, et dansle mfime air, les Ctnasfiens, le pins be,au peuple du 
monde, an milieu des Noghaims et des Kalmmcks, qni sont de vrais monstres 
de laideur.” 

Ho, IS*— TKBA. 

r« A man of ttieTnda race fVNilagiri Hills, --Museum Eoyal Asiatic Society : Prichari), J?es«arc?i«t 
inio tM FhyskeSe Bistory (>f jtfanHnd;— -and Not But. of Man, 1855, PI. xi. p. 35S-4.] 

On all these Bravidian tribes, see Maury's Chap. I,, pp. 62-5 ; and my Chap- 
ter pp. 612-ia The best descriptions are in Skeiek of Assam (supra, note 345 
614) ; but the colored portraits are too small. 
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Tlie profound author -of << CWil Liberty and Self Government ”-^alblest exponent of human ■ 
rights as understood in our XIXth century by Anglo-Saxons — ^has expressed the embarrass- 
ments of nomenclature in the following nofe : — 

“ I ask permission to draw the attention of the scholar to a subject which appears to m© 
important 1 have nsed the term Western History, yet it is so indistinct that I must ex- 
plain what is meant by it. It ought not to be so. I mean by western history, the history 
of all historically active, non-Asiatic nations and tribes — the history of the Europeans and 
their descendants in other parts of the world. In the grouping and division of comprehen- 
sive subjects, clearness depends in a great measure upon the distinctness of well-chosen 
terms. Many students of civilization have probably felt with me the desirableness of a con- 
cise term, which should comprehend within the bounds of one word, capable of furnishing 
us with an acceptable adjective, the whole of the western Caucasian portion of mankind — 
the Europeans and all their descendants in whatever part of the world, in America, Austi'a- 
lia, Africa, India, the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific Islands. It is an idea which con- 
stantly recurs, and makes the necessity of a proper and brief term daily felt. Bacon said 
that “the wise question is half the science,” and may we not add that a wise division and 
apt terminology is its completion ? In my private papers I use the term Occidental, in a 
sufficiently natural contradistinction to Oriental. But Occidental, like Western, indicates 
geographical position ; nor did I feel-otherwise authorized to use it here. Europides, would 
not be readily accepted either. Japhethian would comprehend more tribes than we wish 
to designate. That some term or’ other must soon be adopted seems to me clear, and I am 
ready to accept any expressive name formed in the spirit and according to the taste of our 
language. The chemist and natural historian are not the only ones that stand in need of 
distinct names for their subiects, but they are less exacting than scholars.” — Op, cU., Phi- 
ladelphia, 8vo., 1853, i. pp. 30-1. 

Soon after the issue of “Types of Mankind,” a pleasant rencontre here. with Prof. Fran- 
cis Lieber led to conversation between us, wherein it was remarked, that the name of a 
mythic daughter of an ante-historic king of Phoenicia (Agenor), — transported by Jupiter in 
the form of a natatory milk-white bull to the Isle of Candia — which, as Eitkopa, had not 
yet become applied geographically to “Europe” in the, times of Homer, should have given 
birth to an adjective— “ European ” — that (like Caucasian,' Turanian^ &c., supra, note 460) 
now designates, as if they were an ethnic unit, types of man historically originating in three 
distinct Realms (Arctic, Asiatic, and European properly so-called), and races as essentially 
diverse from each other as the Faunae of these Realms themselves : at the same time that, 
as Bochart [Phaleg, IV. 33) long ago perceived, such nations differ entirely from the men 
of a fourth Realm — “quia Europma Africanos candore faciei multum superant.” 

Prof. Lieber was so good as to leave with me (13th July, 1854) a memorandum embody- 
ing the result of our conference : — 

“ P. S. I may add that I have thought of the following names, all of which seem poor 
to me — 

Japlietians (includes too much) ; 

Dysi~ Caucasians (bad); 

JJupero- Caucasians (poor) ; 


“I really tliink -Europidmm is tli« least objectionable, although I own it would induce 

Uereas the name ought to include B^ropeam and all their deecendante. t • ^ 

Such are the difficulties. I do not propos5-to resolve them : but " 

othnologists-inasmuch as we now know that, in primoru.al Europe. “ 

(prior to the tripartite Celtic. Indo-German, and Shlav.c, tmm.grattons), 

Lmments lie entombed in French diluvial drift, men whose humat.le ves tg s two found 
in ossuaries and bone-caverns, men who in Anglia and in bcandinavta preceded the Kelt , 
Ta^as there are still living, in modern Europe, their ii„,,ur_and AMuama amid 0 her, 
successors-whether it might not be convenient to adopt I’rof . Lieber s tei m 
for, Earapidm), by way of distinguishing such primary Immau stratifications from 
secondary, now comprised in the current word Europeans ? 

bbferences and explanations. 

Ho. 18. -r- FINN. _ . ' 

[« Jann^s Holm ” Norway Laplandor :-H amtlton op. eU., PI. XXX., p. 463; ^ 

tiTe Laplander of Norway, similarly marked with iVfmtc: --compare pp. 

‘ Dan and Angul, says the venerable historian Saxo-Grammaticiis, 

that is to say, the Danes and the English descend from one ances- 
try. Angdm. whence the Angles came to Anylia, lies in Denmark proper; 
and the Jutes, Jutlanders, came over to England with the Saxons.” (Ellbs- 
MBEE, op, eU. (supra, note 532) p. 1 :-Also, for » Norman names,” consult .Me- 
moires de la Soc. R, des Antiquaries du Nord, Copenhagen, 8vo., 1852.) [See 

p.434,fl«^r.] „ . 

With regard to externals,” says the translator of Gkobgi {Rmm, or a com- 
plete Hktorical aceoimi of all the Maiiojis tchich compose that empire, London, 8vo,, 
1780, i. p. 37, 45), ^‘the Finns differ nothing from the Laplanders” — being 
flat against the observations of Capell Brooks! But the separation of the 
Finns from the Laplanders is supposed to have taken place in the ISth cen- 
tury, after the forcible conversion of the former to Christianity. However, 
the very best work on all the Bussian peoples is Count CiiARhES mi Rech- 
BBW’s {LesFeuples de la Rume, &c.-with,94 figures, Paris, 2 toIs. fob,— with- . 
out date, but during the reign of Nicholas). - He says (i. p. 6), «‘How many 
nations, how many religions, how many tongues, what varied customs in this 
immense State! Let its’ diverse habitants be compared, and wliat distances 

between their forms, their manner of living, their costumes, their tongues, their 
opinions! What a difference, for instance, betwixt the Livonian and the Kal- 

mouk, betwixt the Russ and tWSaraoiede, betwixt the Finn and the Caucasian, 
betwixt the Aleutian and the Cossack! What divers degrees of civilization, 
from the Samoiede, who merely, so to say, vegetates in his smoky hut, to the 
affluent inhabitant of St. Petersburg or of Moscow, who expresses himself in the 
language of Voltaire almo.st equally to a Parisian !” He enumerates 99 races, 

grouped into five typos. It must be from this work’s suggestions that Prince 

Demidoff created that beautiful series of colored casts of Russian races now 
in the Qalerie Anihropologique. 

No. 14. — ICELANDER. 

[«paur Olaflfsen. Pficbeur de R^kiaTik :— Qaimart), Voy. m Maivle d m Griknlande, Corvette 
“Recherche” (1S35-6), Paris, 3840; fob Atlas hist., L] 

by deseriptioiis. TOe (lhap. 

lifo. 15. _-BAE(>N CDVIER.; 

[From lithograph of hia portrait by Maurin,] 
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“Geouge Cuviee, the first of all descriptive anatomists, and tlie scientific 
man wiio first, after Aristotle, applied' tlie art of .anatomy to general science, 
was born on the 123d of August, 1769,- at Montbeliard, a small and originally 
a German town, but long since incorporated within tl?e French territorie.s. He 
was a native of Wirtemberg, a German in fact, and not a Frenchman in any sense 
of the term, saving a political one. The family came originally from a village 
of the Jura, bearing the same name, of Swiss origin therefore, and a native 
of the country which gave birth to Agassiz. In personal appearance Jae 
.much resembled a Dane, or North German, to which race he really belonged. 
Cuvier then was a German, a man of the German race, an adopted son of France, 
but not a Celtic man [nor a ATeZil], not a Frenchman. In character he was in 
fact the antithesis of their race, and how he assorted and consorted with tliem 
it is difficult to say. Calm, systematic,' a lover of the most perfect order, 
methodical beyond all men I have ever seen, collective and accumulative in a sci- 
entific point of view, his destinies called him to play a grand part in tlie midst 
of a non-accumula'tive race, a race with whom order is the exception, disorder 
the rule. But his. place was in the Academy, into which neither dema- 
gogues nor priests can enter. Around him sat La Place, Arago, Gay-Lussac, 
Humboldt, Ampere, Lamarck, Geoffiroy. This was his security, these his coad- 
jutors, this the audience which Cuvier, the Saxon, and therefore the Protestant, 
habitually addressed. It was whilst conversing with him one day in his library, 
wliich opened into the Museum of Comparative Anatomy, a museum which he 
formed, that the full value of his position forced itself upon me. This was, 1 
think, during the winter of 1821 or ’22. A memoir had been discussed a day 
of two before at the Academy : I remarked to him that the views advocated in 
that memoir could not fail to be adopted by all unprejudiced men (horanm mm 
prSju^es) in Franco. ‘ And how many men sans pnjugis may there be in 
France V was bis reply. 

“ ‘ There must,’ I said, ‘be many, there must be thousands,’ 

‘Reduce the number to forty, and you will be nearer t lie truth,’ was the 
remarkable observation of my illustrious friend. 

I mused and thought.” — (R. Knox, M. D., F. R. S. E., Great Artists and Great 
Anatomkts^i London, 12mo. 1852', pp. 18-19. 

Ho. 16.— BULGARIAN. 

[“ Famine Bulgare:”— Q aimard (Commission Scientifique du Nortl), Voy. au i^pitshurg, La^iie., 
&c., (1838ril0); Jfto Pi«or., liv.] 

See excellent “ Portraits-types Tiircs et Grecs de la Roiimdlie,” with others 
of Circassians, Kurds, &c., in Hommaiee de Hell (Yoijage en Turqtm et en 
Ferse, Paris, 1854, Atlas fob, Pk. viih, liii., xlviiL: and, for everything else 
here needful, D’Ohsson Tableau general de V Empire Otiomaiij Paris, fol, 1790- 
1820; II, pp. 136-7; Plates 03-74.) 

Ho. 17,— GREEK 

[“Palicar [guerilla], lies de I’Arehipel.Grec:— (JaZ/irte RmjaiR de Chsiumes^ Aul>ert & CK, Paris, 
'fob, P1.8.] 

On this face, M. Pulszky comments, in a private letter to me, that this man 
is a Sclavoman, I agree with Iiim ; but such is the normal type of Mureots at 
the presenfday. 

Ho. 18.~CAU0ASIAH. 

[“Prince Ka.«*l 3 ek (Of!.‘?etiC) Oaoabine, Costuwesdv OximsCi Paris, fob 1852.] 

I mean, as the highest type of the “Men of Mt. Cauca.sus” {sjjprd, Chap. V, 
note 4fi0). I have no space to enlai^ge upon this mountain’s multiform iubu- 
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' sinaiiof. ' 

pHaMtaot ae BetblSem (Pfelestine) :”— 

A most characteristical typ6 of, people I know well. 

Ho. 20.— ARAB. ^ 

[« Awmi Amb, neax CossSyr:«*-by Pmsse d’Atenkes, in MaM&res OrUntal AVnm. London, S>L, 

1846,1*1.8.3 . ^ . 

« Voiia les Araba-Bidoum,. * * * * We haye enlarged eomeyvhat m detari 
on this race, because, in the midst of this hybrid population of Syna, - of thm 
confused miature of Greeks, Jews, Turks, Barbaresques, Armenians, Franks, 
ri. e- EuropmnsV Maronites, Druzes, and Moghrabees— it is the only people 
&at offers a special and homogeneous character, the only one whose ethno- 
graphy can be attached to primitiTe traditions, and to the history of the firat 
ages” (Tatiou & Eeybaud, La Syrie, P£sPP‘f> PoLaiine, el la Judie, Pans, 
fol. 1889, i. p. 125.) 

Ho. 21. — RELLAH. 

[MitoJ^modern Egyptian p«aint:--Paiss* d’AvsnseS’s portfolio, Paris, 1855.] 

Compare the ancient and the modern type, as before exhibited (eupra, Plato 
I, II) ; and commented on by Pulstky (Chapter II), and by myself in ” Prefa- 

tory Remarks.” 

Ho. m — BERBER. 

[‘^Troupes d’AM-el-K&der;”~6?cderie 

Compare CuriEK, Atlas, Mammifirti : - Boet de St. Vinoeht, A nthropologie 
de lA/rique Franqam (Mag. de Zool., Paris, 1845), PI. 60, No. 11. See, also, 
my Chapter V, pp. 527-4S. 

Ho. 25.— IZBEK-TAfAB. 

r‘‘.»mfer*«,gewee®en C>mcemeriBGolconda:»--from M.Pulszky’s^^^^ 

Eiist-Indto portraits, by natire artists; with Butch MS- catalogue, « Namen der Perzoonen 
wieu Conterfy toils in dit boel^je Staaa met aaanyzing hbnnen qualitey teh,” No. 35.] 

Ho.24. — AERGHAH. 

£«A ^eCabul^^-^G^ptZertie JBoyafode 

Types of Mankind, pp. 118-24 ; and against the latest A ffghano- Jewish 
theories of Rose and of Fobstee,— besides noting the colored portraits of 
J>oiiraunm in Mopntstuabt Elphinstone’s — set the following affirma- 
tions from KENfiE»T. The xiffgh^ns, originally a Turkish or Moghul nation, 
but that at present they are a mixed race, consisting of the inhabitants of 
Ghaur, the Turkish tribe of Khiiji [sword.s?], and the Perso-Indian tribes 
dwelling between the eastern branches of the Hindu Kush and the upper parts 
of the Indus.” (Op. cit., p. 6,— supra, V, note 5J5; citing Leech, in Proceed. 
Oeoy. Soe. of Bombay, IS'iS.) 


IV. 

AraiCAK EE AIM. 

(Nos. 19, 20, 21, 23, 24.) 

If “polygloita” was so felicitonsly applied to the Asiatic world by Klaproth, and 
rqually-well since [supra, Chapter I, p. 61.] to the African by Koclle, in regard to the 
languages spoken over more than half the terrestrial superficies of our globe, another 
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designation, — ^that of ‘^ multicolor” — miglit, with propriety, be given to the huinan abori- 
gines of that African continent, wherein, betwixt the Tropic of Cancer and that of Capri- 
corn, ^the huinan skin possesses more shades and hues- — totally independent of any imagined 
climatologic influences — than in any given area within the rest of this earth. To tiie evi- 
dences of this fact (new to general readers, who fancy that a woOlly-headed “negro” must 
necessarily be black) accumulated, for southern Africa in Prichard’s last volume, and for 
western in a pamphlet before cited {supra. Chap. Ill, p. 224; Chap. V,p. 551), -—whilst in the 
Parisian ya/me anthropologique abundant colored casts, paintings, and photographs, illus- 
trate all three regions — the magnificent plastic collection of M. de Froberville( 4 wjc>ro!p. G08) 
will, when published, furni.sh for eastern Africa singularly unanticipated corroborations. 
On the l^lozambique coasts alone, amid the nations grouped together, by this minutely- 
accurate observer, under the designation “ Ostro-Negro” — amid whom the M'kum are the 
most polychrome — nature’s palette has supplied pigments of such innumerable tints that, 
only sixty colored casts have yielded 4 distinct nigritian types, subdivided into about 31 
“vari^tds.” In our Ethnographic Tableau, Nos. 27 and 28 represent two of these tints; 
and in our Monkey-chart, figs. P, C, and D, indicate three more. 


REFEK-ENCES AND EXPLANATIONS, 

No.25.— ABABBEE. 

Y^Ahd<l-Amid elrAhladi — 40 ans — de.*? montagnes I, 3 Heue.<! de Cossfeyr:” Lefebthe, Voyage m 
Ahyssinit (1839-40), Paris!, Atlas fol., 3.J 

Knowing these people through long years of observation, I cho.se this as an 
admirable representation of their normal type ; which the reader can contrast 
with an equally good Bisharree — as the next austral gradation along the Nile, 
eastern desert (Types of 3fankind, p. 203, fig. 120). See Valkntia (Voy. 
and Travels, India, &c., London, 4to, 1802-6, If, p. 289) for another good 
profile of a Bisharree — drawn by my boyhood’s friend and manhood’s admi- 
ration, the late Consul-General Heney Salt, 

Ho. 26. — SAHARA-NEGRO. 

[“Type Ethiopien (Nfegre):’^— B ort be St. Vincent, Anthropdoyie de VA/rique ib'anf;mse,Miigm\n 
de Zoologie, &c,, Oct. 1845 ; MammifSres, PI. 6, No. Ill ; p. 13.] 

Compare {supra, Chapter V, wood-cut B), froni-view of the same head; to- 
gether with the profile of the Gorilla, same page, wood-cut C. 



Ho. 27. - YEBOO-NEGRO. 

{^‘•Ochi'Fedcoui-M, natif do Y5bou (Ag5 d’environ 42 ans) Avbeac, NbtiCf, sur le Pliyset k 
JPeupU des Fibom (Mdmoires de la SocifitS Ethnologique) ; Paris, 8vo, 1839 ; Plate, and pp. 21- 
4,45-6.] 

Colored to represent an ordinary negro; but the true hue is said to be “un 
noir brun.” 

See Db Feobbevillb, “snr la perslstance des characteres typiques du 
nhgre” {Bulletin de Soe, de Ethnol. de Paris, 1847, pp. 266-7). 

Ho.28.— HOZAMBIQUE-HEGRO. • 

[“ Negre de la Cote de Mozambique — copied in Brazil by Crronis, op. dt., liv., PI. IIT.] 
Colored to represent one of the various shades of the M’koua nation, in the 
inediled collection of 60 plaster casts of Africans brought from Bourbon and 
Mauritius by M. ns Froberville (Paris, 1855). Vide “Rapport sur les races 
nbgres de'TAfrique Orientale nu sud de Fdquatcur, observcies par M. do Fro- 
bcrville;” Comptes rendus des stances de VAcadSmie des Sciences, XXX, 3 join, 
1860; tirage il part, pp. 11-14: — also, “Analyse d’un Mdmoirc de M. Eugene 
de Froberville,” in Bulletin de la SoeietS Etknologigue de Paris, aimde 1840, I, 
pp. 89-99 : — and Bulletins de la Bocieii de GSograph^ 







HOTTENTOT. 

[Portrait of a Hotteutot, aged « 52 an« — costume naturel— k en 10 enfans”— exhibited at Ptos, 
1854-6; photographed by M. L, Roosseau — GWerie Anthrojpdlogique du Mmium d*mstmre 
iViitwrcIZe .-—Tide infra, pp. 608]. 

My friend, Mr. J. Barnard Baris, having shown me the two full-size colored 
casts of “Bushmen,” male and female, in the Royal College of Surgeons, I am 
free to say that they differ as much from anything human I ever saw, as a pure 

Baconian greyhound does from a png.” 

from PL 24 of PiEON, Yog. ti DScouv. am Terres Anstrake 

(Baudin’s). ^ „ 

Excellent drawings, showing the gradations of feature in HoitentoiSj Kaffrs, 
Bos/esmans, Booshwanm, &c. in Banibll [Sketches representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals and Scenerg of Southern Africa, London, 4to, 1820) ; who, speaking of 
the female Hottentot, adds (p. 29) that, when young she is symmetrical, but 
“gradually degenerates into those deformities which are too well known to 

require a particular mention,” 

Ho. I assert that these peculiarities— which incontestably prove the Hotten- 
tots to he a distinct “ species” — are not only little known, but that the facts 
have been suppressed— and by Cuvier himself— in order not to alarm Monoge- 
nistsl The subject (see Tgpes of Mankind, p. 431, wood-cut 2/6) is not fitted 
for elucidation in a popular work like the present ,* but the President of our 
Academy of Nat Sciences, Mr. Ord, possesses the suppressed plates (which he 
has kindly shown me), and knows where the original colored drawings made at 
the Cape by Peron and Lesueur are preserved. [See Orb, “ Memoir of 
Charles Alex. Lesueur,”— Journal, 2d series, 1849, Till, pp. 204-5, 


Cast<ira, Voyage en Chine, Paris, 1805, f, pp. 77-82, PL IV, Atlas,) — and to his 
alone — that a notion, has got abroad that the Chinese and the Boitentois vt- 
scmble each oth6r! Pkikeking (Races, 4to, p. 219), forty years later, frankly 
states, ‘‘ I am not sure tiiat I haye seen Hottentots of pure race.” 


AMEEICAH EEALM. 

(¥os. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42.) 

To ourselves in America this being naturally the most interesting, wo may devote to its 
consideration a few more paragraphs than space admitted for the others. 

In fine, our own conclusion, long ago deduced from a patient examination of the facts 
thus briefly and inadequately stated, is, that the American race is essentially separate and 
peculiar, whether we regard it in its physical, its moral, or its intellectual relations. To us 
there are no dire^ or obvious links between the people of the old world and the new; for, even 
admitting the seeming analogies to which we have alluded, those are so few in number and 
evidently so casual as not to invalidate the main position ; and even should it be hereafter 
shown, that the arts, sciences, and religion of America can be traced to an exotic source, 1 
maintain that the organic charactei’S of the people themselves, through all their endless 
ramifications of tribes and nations, prove them to belong to one and the same race, and 
that this race is distinct from all others'' (Morton, DistincHve Characteristics of the Aboriginal 
Race of America, Philadelphia, 8vo, 2d ed., 1844, pp. 35-0). 

The Spanish Conquistadorcs had long ago remarked that “ho who has seen one tribe of 
Indians, has seen all but, it must be also remembered that Ulloa, who first uses this 
sentence, ,w'as speaking of Central and South American aborigines; and not of the Northern, 
or Barbarous (as distinguished from Toltecan), races, — with whom he was wholly un- 
acquainted. 

“The half-clad Fuegian, shrinking from his dreary winter, has the same characteristic 
lineaments, though in an exaggerated degree, as the Indians of the tropical plains; and 
those, again, resemble the tribes which inhabit the region w’est of the Rocky Mountains -7- 
those of the great Valley of the Mississippi, and those, again, which skirt the FiSkimaux on 
the North. Ail possess alike the long, lank, black hair, the brow'ii or einnamon-colorcd 
skin, the heavy brow, the dull and sleepy eye, the full and compressed lips, and the salient, 
but dilated nose. . . . The same conformity of organization is not less obvious in the osteo- 
logical structure of these people, as seen in the square or rounded liead, the flattened or 
vertical occiput, the hu'gc quadrangular orbits, and the low, receding forehead. . . . Mere 
exceptions to a general rule do not alter the peculiar p^hysiognomy of the Indian, which is 
as undeviatingly characteristic as that of the Negro ; for whether we see him in the athletic 
Charib or the stunted Chayma, in the dark Californian or the fair Borroa, he is an Indian 
still, and cannot be mistaken for a being of any other race” (Morton, Op. cit., pp. 4-6: — Types 
of Mankind, p. 439). . 

AVhile lately at Paris, my friend M. Maiirj^ favojed mo with the loan of a book, then 
just issued from the press of (Cherbuliez) Genova, — by M. F. j>k Roitgkmont (Lepeuple 
prirniiif sa religion, son Jmtoire et sa cimlisation, 2 vols. 8vo, 1855). As learned as the works 
of Count of. Gibefin, De Pauw, Dr Guignes, Dr Fourmont, Bailly,, Warburton, or 
Duiuiis, it far surpasses that of Faber (Origin of Pagan Idolatry) in the immensity of its 
geographical range and the variety of its literary sources. Having been, in due course of 
time, reviewed by M. Maury himself (A thenmim Frdnqak, Octobre 1855), some passages 
of his article, bearing upon the literary' character of our earliest post-Coluiubian authori- 
ties for AincriCaii liistory, 'are hero introduced. 
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** M. Pr^d^ric de 'Roageniont accepts -witliomt liesitatioa the conteats of the Qld Testa- 
meat ; avoiding to distingaish between the moral and religions part, and the pnrely his- 
torical and geographical part, — -between the divine part and the human part. In his eyes, 
one and the same character of inspiration consecrates all the pages of the holy book; and 

the of the critic redueos itself to that of a commentator. ** * . 

shall not undertake to discuss the principles upon which M. de Rougemont scaffolds 
his edifice. I will restrict myself to consigning here one observation, viz:^ that, althoi^h 
Protestantism is the school of free inquiry, there exist in its bosom some persons who, in 
matters of biblical exegesis and criticism, show themselves much less liberal and less bold 
than the Catholics are themselves. Inasmuch as the Protestants feel thd* lack of an 
authority, and as that of a traditional dogmatic tuition is wanting to them, they cling with 
earnestness to a book which is the only authority to them remaining, and they will not 
issue from a literal and narrow interpretation. This system greatly injures the advance- 
ment of a multitude of sciences, — such as ethnology, chronology, geology, &c. — that have 
need of liberty and independence. 

^ In order to proceed in a method truly scientific, it is necessary to clear the table ( fairs 
table rase) of everything which has no scientific value, and consequently of everything that 
is not conformable to reason. Sufficient is it to say, that the domain of faith and the 
dlomain of science are altogether distinct; nor can they be confounded without compro- 
mising tlie dignity and the rble as well of the one as of the other. But, on the opposite 
hand, -science, when she stands upon her own ground, cannot, without self-abnegation, 
admit that to be demonstrated and certain which is only so in respect to sentiment. The 
fault of M. de Rougemont is, to have constantly mingled the two methods ; no less than to 
have believed that he could, at one and the same time, satisfy purely-scientific opinions 
and religious eonvictiona. 

“ It has happened to the author of this book what had occurred to the first missionaries 
who went forth to preach the gospel among savages. Pre-occupied with the thought of 
re-finding, in the tales and gross imaginations of such septs, some remembrances of the 
pristine fatherland whence these believed themselves to have issued, the missionaries have 
modified, often unknowingly, often intentionally likewise, the recitals they had heard, in 
order to invest them with a more biblical color. They have transformed into serious and 
connected traditions that which was but the instantaneous and capricious creation of a 
savage poet inspired through their own discourses ; md it is such stuff which they have 
presented to as as the secukry reminiscences of the savages whom they were evangelizing. 
Indeed, these infantile stories did not often ascend- to an epoch more ancient than the 
missionaries from whom we receive them,-— and already the influenoe of the ideas preached 
by them, of the facts by themselves taught to their catechumens, made itself felt within 
the very narrow circle of the conceptions of these tribes. In this manner, the apostles 
of Christ only retook, under another form, that which they^ themselves had sown ; and they 
registered, as ancient traditions, that which was naught but the fantastic envelope given to 
their own teaching. This is what has incontestably occurred, — notably on the discovery 
of America, and more recently in the islands of the Indian Archipelago and of Polynesia, 
It suffices to cast one’s eye upon the first accounts that the Spaniards composed about the 
religion and the usages of the Indians, in order to convince oneself that the former con- 
stantly mixed up their own beliefs with the fables which they gathered here and there 
amongst the savages.” 

After proving his positions — for Mexico, through D. An-dkks Gonzamss Bahcia, Fran- 
cisco Lopez de Oomara, Juan de ToRQUEaiAUA, Father Lapitau, Garcilasso de da 
Vkga, and 1). Fernando D’AnvA-IxTiTNociUTL — for New Zealand, through Sir George 
Grey, [Bunmore Lang], J. C. Podack, Diepenbach, and Mouienhout — and for Peru, 
through the Jesuit Pedro Josfi de Aeiaga, subjected to the recent scalpel of T. G. Muller 
^Geschichie der Avienkamscken Urreligionen) — M. Maury glances ovex’ the ultra-biblical 
notions of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Hindostiin ; and lastly touches upon the traditions 
of the Hebrews: 
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“That which comes against the suppositions of our author is, — the Tery trifling 
development which the dogma of a future state, and of demons, had taken among the 
Israelites ; whereas we see it serving as a basis to the great polytheistic religions of 
antiquity. If the biblical tradition had been the foundation of pagan beliefs, how comes 
it that that which was to itself the most foreign should have played amid them the prin- 
cipal part? And, on the other hand, one would be compelled to recognize that these 
heathen nations have been more faithful depositaries of the primitive gospel than the 
elect-people itself,— -.because Christianity has adopted those dogmatical data which the 
Greeks and the Egyptians knew a great deal better than the Hebrews. Our author really 
feels the difficulty; and it is in vain that he tries to parry the objection accruing from, 
it against his system. 

“There is, however, one point upon which I will not combat M. de Rougemont, and 
which will give me an occasion to conclude this polemic — perhaps a little too prolonged 
— with a treaty of peace. The Swiss writer respects in all religions their dignity, and 
that which may be called, up to a certain point, their truth. They are, indeed, the ones 
as well as the others, the expression of the gratitude of man towards his Creator, towards 
Nature, whose benefits sustain his existence. They constitute the more or less naive 
shape which thought puts on whilst meditating upon our destinies ; and, as such, they 
have the right to be seriously studied ; as such, they must find place in the history of that 
which is the noblest of onr being. Beneath those errors, — natural fruits of credulity and 
fear — that encircle human belief, there lives a profound and instinctive sentiment which is 
bound up with all our good instincts, whensoever it be suitably directed and restrained: 
— this sentiment is that of the soul feeling its weakness, which has need of the support 
of the mysterious Being whence it proceeds. This sentiment consoles and strengthens : 
it is the refuge of the honest man, and the motive-power of the most sublime sacrifices. 
Science, far from combating it, bows before it. She accepts it as a fact as evident as the 
most evident of j^liysical and historical facts. M. de Rougemont feels these truths with 
more force than any man, because it is the excess of this sentiment that leads him astray. 
He wishes, like the ancient Gnostics, to behold bnt the rays of which the luminous portion 
becomes enfeebled in the ratio that they remove themselves farther from the Divine focus 
whence they emanate ; but, whatever may be said about it, matter has also had its part to 
play in these creeds and these superstitions^ — and the majority were born upon a soil that had 
not been warmed by the gentle light with which ho is illumined.^* 

Finally, those who may care about knowing what is now, in France and Germany, the 
scientific stand-point as concerns such words as “Creation,’’ “Deluge,” “Ark,” and other 
Semitico-Christian traditions, have merely to turn over the leaves, for about 80 instances, 
sub vocibuSf of Didot’s MncyclopSdu Moderns, last edition. 


REFERENCES AND EXPLANATIONS. 

No. at — KHTCHIN-INDIAN. 

Kidcha-KutcMn warrior (Loucbeux-Indiana of Mackenzie) — RiCHAnnsow, Jxdic BmcM/ngt 
Mrpedition (1848-50), London, 1851 ; X, p. 381,] 

For instinctive hatreds between the indigenous Indian races and the Arctic 
Eskimo, compare Hkarnb’ (Morthem Ocean, -London, 1769-72, Chap. VI), 
Hooper {Tuski, pp. 272-6), and Richardson {Op, ciL, I, pp. 377-402). 

No. 32.-~STONE-INDIAN. 

{Stone-lvdian (near Cumberland House:” — S^askuk, Voy. to JPolar Sea, London, 1823, p. 104.] 
“The ^Tinnd^ [as' the Eskimos term the Indians], or Chippewyans=: Indians, 
stretch across the continent of America, meeting the Eskimos on the east, and 
the Kutchin on the west of the Rocky mountains (Richardson, op. eiL, II, pp. 
1-69). No two types arc more distinct than American Indians and the Arctic 
mm* , , . . ■ ^ 
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Ho. 88. - OTTOE-INDIAN. 

}Vaffrf^ne> -sah, the Snrrounder, an Ottoe-cbief P bighard, Nat, BisL of Man^ 1855; II, p. 
547 (from Gatlin), PI. Llll. 

Hq. 34, — YFCATAH-mDIAir.' 

[“Iniiien Contrebandier de PInt5rieur:”— Waldeck, Voyage Piitar. et ArchSd. dam la B'mrinGe 

1834~6; Paris, fol. 1837 ; PI. V.J 

Unfortunately, the plates in liiGriAKn Schombukgk {Rdsen in Briiish Guiana, 
Xeipzig, fol 1835; I, p. 429; II, p. 42) are nncolored; whilst “Essetamaissu 
Wapisiana” is Europeanized, There are, however, excellent descriptions of 
the colors, &g., in Robt, H. Schombuegk’s beantifnl work {Twelve Viewe in 
British Guiana, fol., 1841, pp. 30-1). 

If®, a5,-B0S0UA-IimiAK. :■ 

[Bebret, Voyage JPiUor. au BrisU, Paris, foL, 1835; PI. 29, fig. 8.] 

Colored from descriptions in Be Castblnau — {Expedition dans Us parties 
eeniraks de VAmMque du Sud, Paris, 1843-51, “ Vues et Schnes,” pp. 6-14), 
compared with a tint obtained at the Galerie Anthropologique. Moetok called 
them “ the fair Borroa.” 

Von Schwbge (Brasilien die Keue Welt, Brunswick, 8vo, 1830, pp, 215-44), 
B’Oebigny {AmSrigue meridionale, Paris, 1846; Atlas, Plates 1—13), Prince 
Max. of Wiid-Nedwied (Travels in Brazil, London, fol. 1820, pp. 311-12, pi. 
xvii, on “Botocudos’^), Bebeet Paris, fol, 1835, II, pp. 2 seqq.), 

Aug. be St. Hibaiee {Rio de Janeiro et de Minas GerasiS, Paris, 8vo, 1830, 1, 
pp, 424-6; II, pp, 48-231) — not to mention my friend M. Ferdinand de Bt. 
Benia, Librarian of the “ Bibliothhque de St. G^nevilsve,” who has critically 
summed up the whole of these authorities in his various publications — may, 
perhaps, arrest the attention of some reader, before he voluntarily concedes 
that monogenisric views on human “species” are things yet scientifically esta* 
'' blished. 

H®. SS.-FDEGIAIf. 

{^^Tapoo Tekemioa — Pech«ray-ma.n — P itzbov, Surveying Voy. of Adventure” and “Beagle” 
(1826-39); London, 1829, II, p. 141. 

Colored from descriptions in Jiim; and in B’Obbigny’s “L’Homme Am4ri- 
■' caha.” ■' 


VI. 

FOIYHESIABr EEALM. 

(ITos. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42.) 

“Ocdaaie,” in Bumont d’Urville’s ethnic map {Voyage dela Corvette V Astrolabe, 1826-9; 
Paris, folio Atlas, 1833 : — 8vo Text, II, pp. 610-30), is luminously depicted in four colors, 
viz: Malaisie in blue, Mkronisie, in green, Melmisk in yellow, and Polynisie in pink. 

Only the three last named subdivisions comprehend the human fauruB of our “Polynesian’* 
Realm. ■ 

What their respective contrasts are, is, in our Tableau, inadequately illustrated in one 
line of portraits. What the greatest of modern circumnavigator’s opinions were, on the 
types of mankind so thoroughly studied by himself, may be gathered from three paragraphs. 

“It is now-a-days almost averred that the .^//owrowj of Timor, of Ceram and Bourou; 
the Negritos del monte, or A etas, of Mindanao; the Indies of the Philippines; the Ygolotes 
of Luzon; tho Negrillos of Borneo; the blades ot Formosa, of the Andamans, of Sumatra, 
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of Malacca, and those of Cochin-China, called or — appertain to this same 

primitive race of Melanesians [biaek-islaaders] who must have been the first occupiers of 
Oceania. 

“We do not hesitate to believe that the Polynesians arrived from the west and even 
from Asia [an ' opinion ’] ; but we do not at all believe that they are the descendants of tiie 
present Hindoos. They had probably a common origin with them ; but the two nations 
had been already separated for a long time, when one of them went to people Oceania. 

“The same holds good as regards the consequences which different voyagers have drawn 
from the relations observed between the Polynesians and the Malays. Without any doubt, 
these two nations had of yore some intercourse. Lengthened studies have caused us to 
discover about 60 words which are evidently, common between the two tongues; and that 
is sufficient to attest some ancient communications. But, there is too much difference in 
the physiological ‘rapports’ for one to bo able to suppose that I^olynesians could be 
merely a Malayan colony.” 

; REPEEBNCES ANB E X-P L A H A T I 0 N S. 

Ho. 31 — HEW , ZEAIAHDEE. 

[“ 2huri, chef de la Nouvelle 5561ande:” — Dopeerey, roi/r. autour dti Monde, “ Coquille’* (1822^) . 
Parip, 1826, folio Atlas, No. 47.] 

It should be remembered that the contracted sMuy in iatooed New Zealand 
faces, proceeds from the cicatrices accruing from such process. 

Ho. 38;— SAMOA-ISLAHDEE. 

p‘ Man of the Sumoan Islands PRiCHAKn, ojp. oii., II, PI. XX’V'llI, p, 451.] 

Erskine [Cruise, H. M. S. Ildvunnah, London, 8vo, 1853} gives the most 
recent and the best accounts of the commingling of different blood in the west- 
ern Pacihe ; since thosemf Quoy and Gaimakd [Zoologk, “ Astrolabe,’* 1830, I, 
pp. 16-57), and of Lesson and Oaunot {Zoologie, “ Coquille,” Paris, 1826. I, 

pp. 8-116).' 

Ho. 89. — TIXOPIA-ISLAHBEE. ' 

Natural do Ticopia:” — D’U rville, Fe^, Astrolabe,” PJ, 177 ; V, pp, 100-14]. 

Colored from /dem, PI. 1 86. 

See Nott’s Chapter IV note 29) for the fact that these fair Islanders 

of the true A¥«on race cannot acclimate themselves on an adjacent island of 
the same Archipelago, whereon the aboriginal Blacks ffourish, 

3^0.40.-VAHIK0E0-ISLAHDEE.. 

[“ de Mane v6 — D’Urville, ci'i., PI. 176 , V, p. 156], 

On this island, in 1788, .were wrecked two Fi^ench frigates, and, amidst these 
people, with all the gallant Frenchmen, perished La Perouse— whose immortal 
name ennobles this archipelago. The accounts of Captain Dillon, and of 
Dumont d’Urville — who himself, after braving unharmed the perils of the sea in 
three voyages round the world, was burnt up in a rail-car at Meudon, togetlier 
with his wife and son — furnish all pax'ticulai-s. 

Ho. 41. — TAHA-ISLAHDEE. 

[“Man of Tanu, New ITobrides:” — Erskjnb, OruiBe, dv. in Westej'n riuytc (1849). 11. M. S. “ Ha- 
Taunab;” Loudon. 1863; 1*1. Ill, p. 325,] 

For an admirable “Tableau synopfique des principales variations do taille 
dans los races huinaiues,” which includes all these islanders as well as oil er 
typos of man, coi^sult Tsid. Geoep, St. IllLAlUB {Anomalies de VorgmUatuirij 
Paris, 8vo, 1832, I, p. 235). 
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Bo. 42. — ■Vm-ISLAEBm, 

[“ HaMtadit de HaTre-Cartere^ avec sa peinture de cSiNJmonie:” — D’Urville, qp. cif., PI. 9U, IT, p, 

' 446 .] ■ ; 

Colored from Idem, PI 100. All these islanders bedaub their faces, and 
stain their hair wi|ih red and yellow ochres. 


VII. 

MALAYAN [otherwise “East-Indiaa”] REALM. 

(Nos. 43, M, 45, 46, 47, 48.) 

Eajfles, Mabsdeh, CRAWf OSD, Logan : — these four names constitute, among the latest, 
onr most reliable authorities. 

The most advanced ground of their researches has been already covered by M. Maury’s 
Chapter I. 

Not having yet received Mr. Crawfurd’s last work (1856), I must present the reader with 
this gentleman’s views [Ml History of ike Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 8vo, 1820; I, pp. 
18-28) ; after remarking, that European first acquaintance with the Malay race commenced 
simultaneously with that of the American, viz: only at the close of the XVth century. 

“The irst of these [facts] refers to an original and innate distinction of the habitants 
into two separate races. In the Indian Archipelago there are — an aboriginal /atr or brown 
complexioned race, — and an aboriginal negro race ; and, the southern promontory of Africa 
excepted, it is the only country of the globe which exbibi|s this singular phenomenon. * * * 

“No country has produced a great or civilized race, but a country which, by its fertility, 
is capable of yielding a supply of farinaceous grain of the first quality. ^ ^ * Their boats 
and canoes are, to the Indian Islanders, what the camel, the horse, and the ox, are to the 
wandering Arab and the Tartar ; and the sea is to them what the steppes and the deserts are 
to the latter. * * * 

“The savages of New G-uinea, surrounded at this day by the most splendid, beautiful, 
and rare objects of animal and vegetable nature, live naked and uncultivated. Civilization 
ori^nated in the west, where ^are situated the countries capable of producing corn. Man 
there is mpst improved ; and his improvement decreases, in a geographical ratio, as we go 
eastward, until, at New Guinea, *we find the whole inhabitants an undistinguished race of 
savages. * * * 

“ There are two aboriginal races of human beings inhabiting the Indian Islands, as dif- 
ferent from each other as both are from all the rest of their species. ^ ^ * One of these 
races may be generally described as a brown-complexioned people, with lank hair; and the 
other as a black, or rather sooty-coloured race, with woolly or frizzled hair. * * The brown 

and the negro races of the Archipelago may be considered to present, in their physical and 
moral character, a complete parallel with the White and the Negro races of the western 
world. The first have always displayed as eminent a relative superiority over the second, 
as the race of white men has done over the negroes of the west. All the indigenou.s civili- 
zation of the Archipelago has sprung from them; and the negro race is constantly found in 
the savage state. * * * In some of the Spice islands their extirpation is matter of his- 
tory. * * * The brown colored tribes agree so remarkably in appearance themselves, that 
one general description will suffice for all. * * * The standard of perfection 'in color is 
virgin-gold^ and as the European lover compares the bosom of his mistress to the whiteness 
of snow, the East-Insular lover compares that of his to the yellowness of the precious 
metal. * * * The complexion is scarcely ever clear, and a blush is hai'dly at any time 
/discernible. 

“ The Papua, or woolly-haired race, of the Indian islands is a dtemr/ African negro, A 
full-grown male brought from the mountains of Queda * proved to be no more than 
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I tribe” (flrom Gugong BeruitiB, wbo lately settled at Kumuian near 
Physical characteristics of the Mintiru ” - /mtnaa/ the. J^ian Arch^ 
.,1847; pp. 294r*5; and JSupptffmmt, Dec. 1847; pp- 828-35, Plate p. 307%, 

iptioiis in No. V, pp. 247-8, 261; but no special referenee, 
ng made to individual coloration in these critical papers, it is 
: Vol. II, May, 1848, pp. 246-8, &c. ; -with Hamh.ton Smith, 
As a men»«nto oif tbe changes which some of these island era 


4 feet 9 inches high. * * * The skin, instead of being jet black, as in the African, is of a 
HOoty colour. * * * The East-Insular negro is a distinct variety of the human species, and 
evidently a very inferior one. * * * They have in no instance risen above the most abject 
condition. Whenever they are encountered by the fairer races, they are hunted down like 
the wild animals of the forest, and driven to the mountains or fastnesses, incapable of 

resistance. * * ^ ^ 

« The question of the first origin of both the negro , and brown-compkxioned races, 
appears to me to be one far beyond the compass of human reason. By very superficial 
observers, the one has been supposed a colony from Africa, and the other an emigration 
from Tartary. Either hypothesis is too absurd to bear the slightest examination. Not to 
say that each race is radically distinct from the stock from which it is imagined to have 
proceeded; the physical state of the globe, the nature of man, all we know of his history, 
must be overturned to render these violent suppositions possible. 


iro.4S, —MALAY, 

[« I^ative of Solor GiurFran’s Cuvier, Animal Kingdom, London, 1827 ; I, Plate, p. 186.] 

See original, with some variation of hue, in Phbon, Vm,. mix Terres Amtralm, 
(1800-4); 2d ed. ; corrected by Be Freycinet, Atlas Hist, PL V, “sold at 
d’lnfankrie Malaise.’* 

My brother William, -kIio (with my brother Henry) has transferred Ins resi- 
dence from the -ricinity of Memphis on the Nile, to Memphis on the Mississippi, 
resided four years in the Indian Archipelago, where his knowledge of Arnhie. 
familiarity with Mussulmans, and clear ethnological perceptions, enabled him 
readily to acquire Malay. He writes me the following on these portraits : 
•• Your Malay I consider to be the offspring of a (low-oasto man of Madras) 

and a Malay woman. The MintirA (No. 46) looks more like a Malay. Inter- 
course between a Kliag and a Malayan woman is not uncommon.” 


Ho.44. — JAVAHESE. 

[“Singo-Sekar:”— V an Pers, Oo«i*2ndtVc;ie Holland, folio, 1854; 6 aflenng.J 

See Kawnns (HiH of Java, London, 4to, 1817,-riatea, frontispiece & I, p. 

92 also p 59) for the fact that, inasmuch as high-caste Malayo-Javauese 

compleriJn is “ a virgin-gold color,” this “ Singo-Sekar” most be low-caste. 


iro.46.— MAEIAIfHE-ISLAiroEB. 

[“ Claudivlajo (Indten de race pure),” at Guam :-I)s FMVcmrr, rag. “ 1-Oranie Parts, 1326. PI. 
61, No, 2.] 


H®, 46 — HIIO)00. _ ^ ^ 

V^ChaanrChanna, Veldheen van Yidzjapour :”~portTait by natiTe artist (uln Chap. II, figs, 

^ in the Fumxy collection, Dutch catalogue, No. 21 ; - enlarged, like the preceding one, 

to match the other heads in this Tableau.] 

Compare for characteristic Hindoos the Hon. Miss Eukn’s PortraU, of Ho 
ami London, fol., 1844. Although uncolored, there are 

none so good. 
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are now undergoing, I may quote from Logah: ** Unlike the Mantewe and 
Klha [described elsewhere], the Mamwi — at least those of Baniak — haye lost 
most of the proper Hiba-Polynesian habits, and adopted those of the Achinese 
and Malays” (/o24rna^ of the Indian ArcMpdagOf Singapore, I, new series, No. 
1, 1856, pp. 8-10). 

No.4S.-NE0EnXO, 

[*‘ A Papaan or negro of the Indian Islands — C eawfuiu), Jlisi. of tU Indian ArchipdagOj 
^ Bdiak, 1820; I, PI. t] 

Compare Pickeeikg 4to, pp. 170-4, and PL VIII) for good de’Scriptions 

of these varied and most inferior races. 

Leaving aside the romance of P. de la GieoniIieb ( Vingt anniu auz 

Paris, 12mo, 1858), the best accounts of these ‘‘Negritos, Indians, Tagales, 
Bisayas, Igorotes, Buriks, Itapanes, Tinguianes, Guinaanes, Yfugaos, Gaddanes, 
Calauas, Apayaos, Ibilaos, Bongotes, Isinayes,” are in Mallat {Les FkiMppmeSf 
Paris, 8vo, & Atlas foL, 1846); who, moreover, furnishes abundant examples 
of hyhridlty in its most extraordinary combinations. Above a million of the abo- 
riginal Negritos are extant at the islands of Luzon and Mindanao alone. 

VIII. 

AUSTRALIAN REALM, 

(Nos. 49, SO, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56.) 

Among the more recent authorities consulted — ‘aside from the voyages of Cook, followed 
by the whole scries of French circumnavigators — such as Flinders, Angas, Montgomery 
Martin, De Strzelecki, Leichhardt, Mitchell, Beete Jukes, &c. ; it is from Macqilliveat, 
nevertheless ( Voyage of H. M. S. MatlUsnake^ London, 8vo. 1852, 11, pp. 1-B), that one 
derives a fact really important enough, always supposing the reader to possess some 
knowledge of the zoological amid other anomalies of that unaccountable continent — to be 
here recalled. This fact, observed by a very competent witness, is, that “The junction 
between the two races, the Papuan from the north, and the Australian from the south, is 
effected at Cape York by the Kowraregas, whom I believe to be a Papuan colony of Austra- 
lians.” Here the fusion of these two distinct types, through amalgamation and at their 
only point of contact, is complete. Five distinct native tribes are blended, in the neighbor- 
hood of this Cape, more or less into a race of hybrids, — those further back on the mainland 
being pure AmtralianSy and those across Torres Strait on the islands being pure Papauas; 
the characteri.stics of both types becoming contrasted by comparing Nos. 41, 42, with Nos. 
40, 50, 51. No accounts pretending to identify the now perhaps extinct Tasmanians (Nos. 58, 
54} with either; or to suppose communication ever. existed between the helpless savages of 
New South Wales and those of Van Diemen’s Land; we thus discern at a glance that 
Papuans, Australians, and Tasmanians, are animals as distinct as the various “ species ” of 
kangaroos found upon the same continent and island. 

BEFERENCES AND EXPLANATIONS. 

No. 49. — NORTH AUSTRALIAN. 

iVl’ware (SauTage des environs de la riviere Nepean), Nouvelle Hollaiide:”‘--DE FRETCiNi», 
aua? Tcn-ei “rUranie” {1800-4); PI. 100, fig. aj 

No. 50. —WEST AUSTRALIAN. 

Ourou Mari, Habitant de la Nouvelle Uollande Cuvier, Rigna Anivial, MamMifira, PL 8, 

%. l r~ the original (also nncolored) is in PfeaoN, op. dX. 

Cotored from Pickerin 0, U. S. Explor. Exped., IX, 1848; PI. V, pp. 

137 - 8 . Compare Hamilton Smith, op. aV., PI. 17, & p. 460 . 
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No. 51. — SOPTH ATrSTEAUAN. 

[“ MMUie, a man of the Battara tribe beyond Port Lincoln — G. P. Angas, South Australia UhtS' 
jimfec?, London, fol., 184 ; PI. XVIII.] 

STo, 52. — TASMANIAN. 

Jemmy, Native of the Hatnplin Hills S tezelecki, Phys. Pesci\ ofMw SmthWales and Tan 
ih’einfin’i' ianrf, London, Svo, 1845, p. 333. j 

Colored by descriptions. 

No. 58. — TASMANIANS, Man and Woman. 

[“Indigenes des deux sexes (Van Hiemcn):” — D’UnvXLLE, op, cit, “Astrolabe,” PI. lf>3; V, p, 191 ] 
Colored from original in Pekon, op. cit. Compai’c Cuyiee, 3Iammifh'es, 
and the Atlas du Voy. d la recherche de la P^rouse, Nos. 7, 8. See other 
examples in Captain Cook’s Voyages, equally disagreeable. 

In the parallel line of our Tableau is a skull from the Mortonian collection 
upon which Dr. Meigs has enlarged (Chapter III, Fig. 78). I was with the late 
I)r. Morton when he received this specimen, and saw him note in his MS. 
Catalogue (Old ed., 1849, No. 1327), that this skull is the nearest approach 
to the orang type that I have seen.” 

More than 20 years previously, Dumont d’ljRviXLE (“Astrolabe,” 182(>-9, 
— I, p. 403) thus describes, on the spot, the hideousness of these, now all but 
extinct, types of mankind: — “Plusieurs ont les machoires trfes-proeminentes, 
et Tun d’eux, nomm4 le vieux Wirang, eht fort bien pu passef pour un Orang- 
outang,” 

I believe that our ETHNOaEAPMC TABLEAU establishes what 
Baron de Himiboldt has so eloquently deprecated — and Count de 
Gobineau so strongly insists upon* — viz.: the existence of superior 
and inferior races. 

In these last two specimens of Nature’s handicraft upon Prof. 
Owen’s “sole representative of his [man’s] order,” we have reached 
the low’est. 

But, inasmuch as within the “Australian Realm,” amidst other 
zoological' anomalies, the Orang-utan has never existed, I pi’oceed, 
in my final section, to examine where some of the highest dmim 
and some inferior types of the genus homo” may happen to find 
themselves in geographical contact. 
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SECTION n. 

OH THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIMIJE IN RELATION TO 
THAT OF SOME INFERIOR TYPES OF MEN. 

(IFt/A a Map containing 54 Monkegs^ and 6 human portraits,') 

*‘The monkeys are entirely tropical. But here again we notice a very 
intimate adaptation of their types to the particular continents; as the mon- 
keys of tropical America constitute a family altogether distinct from the 
monkeys of the old world, there being not one species of any of the genera 
of Quadrumana, so numerous on this continent, found either in Asia or Africa. 
The monkeys of the Old World, again, constitute a natural family by them- 
selves, extending equally over Africa and Asia; and there is cvCn a close 
representative analogy between those of different parts of these two conti- 
nents — the orangs of Africa, the Chimpanzee and Gorilla, corresponding to 
the red orang of Sumatra and Borneo, and the smaller long-armed species of 
continental Asia. And what is not a little remarkable, is the fact that the 
black orang occurs upon that continent which is inhabited by the black 
human race, while the brown orang inhabits those parts of Asia over which 
the chocolate-colored Malays have been developed.” (Agassiz.) 

I first read tlie aboYe paragrapli at Portlandj Maine, — wliiere 
cbaiice threw me in the way of Prof. Agassiz, witbin a week or two 
after its publication. 

Time passed away. I was then occupied with other pursuits ; 
until, in March 1858, another, to myself most welcome, chance 
again cast us together as fellow-travellers by car and steam-boat from 
Atlanta, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. ; — the Professor to deliver a course 
of Lectures at the latter city, — ^myself to continue, at our^*^^ ritiro” 
over that bay, those studies which resulted in the issue, one year 
afterwards, of the precursoiy volume to the present. 

Distance, and my own avocations, precluded my enjoying the 
advantage of listening to more than three of those six diseoursea 
which will, for a long time, render the Professor’s name a house- 
hold word” among Mobilians; but, I made it a point to attend the 
last ; inasmuch as Prof, Agassiz had kindly forewarned Dr. hSTott 
and myself^ that this lecture was to be “ for you.'' Pencil and note- 
])Ook in hand, I went prepared to take down some memoranda for 
individual reminiscence; hut, very few minutes elapsing befoi’e, en- 
tranced, so to say, by his 'easy flow of language and swiftness of 
black-board demonstration, whilsh uncoiling a chain of facts, in 
Ifatural History, such as no other man can link together through an 

Christian Ezemtner^ Boston, July, 18-50: — T^pes of Ma?ihnd, p. 75. 

Capt. Howard ’h — Daphne, Mobile Bay— -where Mrs. Gliddon, our little boy and my- 
self, enjoyed for many months a most delightful residence. 
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Mobile Daily IHbunCf April 14, 186^. 
Types of Mankind^ pp. 74, 82. 

Op. cit.f p. Ixxi-ii. 
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e<jnal number of English words, — ^what I heard became photographed 
upon the leaves of memory instead of being scribbled simultaneously 
upon paper; and, next day, I re-crossed the bay, .... to muse. 
This was on the 13th April, 185S,. 

On the 14th idem, some gifted penman (unknown to me even by 
name, although known to Dr. Nott) published The Lecture of 
Agassiz”^ in a form, — as to mere verbal utterance condensed, but 
as to accuracy of fact so extraordinary (even to a lecturer’ like 
myself)— that I feel it to he no injustice to Prof. Agassiz to subjoin 
a citation, just as if the '‘reporter’s” phraseology had been literally 
his own: — 

own views on this subject differ widely from those of others, who have before main- 
tained an original diversity of races. In my opinion not only did different races^ or types 
of mankind, as the five races, so called, have a distinct origin,— but each distinct naiiortaUf^, 
which has played au important part in history, had a separate origin. Men were created 
in nations.^^ * * * If there was such a community of origin among men, why had each 
region jJeculiar aniinals,— why did .they not transmit the same domestic animals which they 
had already subdued ? On the contrary, these animals are as distinct as the races among 
whom they were found. * * * If then we compare the physical facts in respect to the 
different races — giving each its proper value — if we consider that in the earliest times, 
different languages were in simultaneous use— as unlike as the notes of different species of 
animals j if we regard the subject of hybridity in aU its bearings, allowing the dissimi- 
larity of species in animals in different localities its proper weight, shall he drawn 
inevitably towards the conclusion of a diversity of origin and separate centres of creation. 
* * * Diversity has marks and evidence of plan and gradation among races as among 
animals^ We find an original physical type distinguishing the races, at the same time 
showing a community from the lowest to the highest. 

“There is no such resemblance between the ape and man. Animality and humanity are 
entirely distinct. While, then, there are traits of resemblance between the colored races 
and these animals, they never could have arisen from apes. But we see in the races a 
gradation parallel to the gradations of animals up to man. Yet the colored races, though 
separated from animals entirely, in many traits resemble them more than they do the 
highest types of man. The inferior races, by successive gradations, are linked to a higher 
humanity. How could climatic influences produce these resiilts? How could all physical 
causes combined ? It would be to make an accident produce a logical result ; in short, m 
absurdity. 

“ In tliG whole world of life we find this gradation. It is not alone in the animal kingdom 
as it now exists, hut in the antecedent ages, as far back as the oldest fossils, we see the sam® 
distinct order and gradation ; and we find evidence that, in those early ages, a plan was 
already laid out : we find the first expression of the same thought developed in the succes- 
sive structures of all animals and plants.” 

The next enlargement (known to me) of tbis fundamental idea 
occurs in Prof. Agassiz’s "Provinces of the Animal World.”®® 

“ The East Indian realm is now very well known zoologically, thanks to the efforts of 
English and Dutch naturalists ; and may be subdivided into tlueo faunm, that of Dukhun, 





tliat of the Indo-Chinese peninsnla, and that of the Sunda Islands, Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines. Its characteristic animals, represented in the seyenth colomn of onr Tableau, may 
be readily contrasted with those of Africa. There is, however, one feature in this realm 
which requires particnlar attention, and has a high importance with reference to the study 
of the races of men. We find here np.on Borneo (an island not so extensive as Spain) one 
of the best known of those anthropoid monkeys, the orang-outan ; and with him as web. as 
upon the adjacent islands of Java and Sumatra, and along the coasts of the two East Indian 
peninsulm, not less than ten other different species of Hylobates, the long-armed monkeys, 
—a genus which, next to the orang and chimpanzee, ranks nearest to man. One of these 
species is circumscribed within the island of Java, two along the coast of Coromandel, three 
upon that of Malacca, and four upon Borneo. Also, eleven of the highest organized beings 
which have performed their part in ^e plan of the creation within tracts of land inferior 
in extent to the range of any of the historical nations of men! In accordance with this 
fact, we -find three distinct races within the boundaries of the East Indian realm: the 
Telingan mce in anterior India, the Malays in posterior India and upon the islands, upon 
which the Negrillos occur with them. Such combinations justify fully a comparison of the 
geographical range covered by distinct European nations with the narrow limits occupied 
upon earth by the orangs, the chimpanzees, and the gorillas ; and though I still hesitate to 
assign to each an independent origin (perhaps rather from the difficulty of divesting myself 
of the opinions universally received, tffian from any intrinsic evidence), I must, in presence 
of these facts, insist at least upon the probability of such an independence of origin of all 
nations ; or, at least, of the independent origin of a primitive stock for each, with which 
at some future period migrating or conquering tribes have more or less completely amal- 
gamated, as in the case of mixed nationalities.’* 

It may well be supposed that repeated assertions like the above, 
proceeding from such m authority, stimulated the curiosity, to say 
the least, of an areheologMtO towards their verification. 

As in the discovery of take Moeris by my old friend and colleague 
Likant~Bey,®“ this leading idea continued to float in my mind — sans 
pouvoir m'arreter h une conception satisfaisante, lorsqu*enfin une 
circonstance presque fortuite determina en moi avec precision une 
pensee qui s’y agitait depuis long-temps d’une mani^re confuse.^^ 

This circumstance was my departure hence for Europe, in October, 
1854, with the view of collecting materials for the present volume* 
I reasoned with myself that, if such be the facts in zoological organ- 
ism, the proper study of mankind” will have to be commenced tfa 
capo, "With no hostile intent, but with a sort of constitutional 
impulse to eradicate error, — as Bacon says, ^^the traveller cuts down 
a bramble in passing”—-! have subjected Prof. Agassiz’s theory to 
an arehseologist’s experimentum crucis. 

He will be the first to acknowledge that the earliest notice he had 
of any such intention on my part, w'as the reception, at Cambridge, 
last October (1856), of a lithographic and uneolored of the 

annexed “Monkey-chart,” — which, together with those of some 

MSmoire mr le Tmc if<er£y, presents H lu d, la SocHU l^gypiimne [founded at Cairo, 1836, 
by himself, Alfred S. Walne, James Trail, Peter Taylor, and myself]; Alexandrie, 4 to, 
1843, p. 18 
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otliers of our plates,' and a prospectus of tHs volume, I liad tlie 
pleasure of enclosing to him. 

On the Idtli of the same month, during a brief interview in his 
library, Prof. Agassiz pointed out to me two errors in this* chart, viz. : 
first (since corrected), tliat I had placed the habitat of the chmpangee 
(No. 8) too far to tlie south in Africa; and second (which I have not 
altered), that, in Ainerica, the black line of eiromnmllatzon inclosing 
all the species “j^irniie” is carried-too much towards the north. 

Notwithstanding the enormous pressure of his engagcnients,— 
increased as they are by the production of a work, as honorable to 
his science as unexampled. in the annals of our, common republic for 
the popular support it so deservedly receives — Prof. Agassiz was so 
complaisant as to say: I have time, I will send you a letter upon 

this subject.’' Well,— time or no time — that letter came, to the 
extreme gratification of Dr. Nott and myself; and the I'eader has 
already found it in our Prefatory Remarks” {supra^ pp. 18-lf5), 
Everything that follows hereinafter rests exclusively upon my indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


DESCRIPTION OF MONKEY-CHART -NOTES AND REFERENCES, 

The map itself lias been dra-wn to tbo convenient scale of my friend Ur.. Boudin’s admi- 
rable Curie phjuque et miteorologique du Globe ferresire.^^ The black line, surrounding 
all those regions where monkeys are found, has been traced chiefly in accordance with the 
geographical distribution of Sciimarda,®®''* — compared with that of Beeohaui?,®®® of Keith 
Johnston,®®^ of Peteemann,®®® of Humboldt,®®® and qf another geographer.®^® 

Of the 54 flgures of the monkeys themselves, 41 have been borrowed from the plate of 
J. Achille Compte;®^^ and the remaining 13 copied, at our Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, by my wife, — to whom the tinted original given as pattern to the colorist 
is also due. The reference to each figure indicates the source whence such colors were de- 
idved. Independently of these works, and those cited previously (jj?/, ap.V,pp. 459-65), 


®®* ediiion, chez Andriveau-Goujon, Paris, 1855. 

®®® ilbmichiskarie der geographischen Verhreitung der Thierey "Wien, 8vo, 1853, vol. iii. 

^ Phgsikalmher Atlasy *‘Goographie der Thiere,” Band 11, PI. 1; Text, pp. 137-8; 
Gotha, 1848. ■ / ^ ' 

®®7 Physical AilaSy “Geographical division and distribution of the SimiiB and Prosimm;'* 
and B 3, pp. 2-8, Edinburgh, fob, 1848. 

^ Atlas of Physical Geography y “Zoological map, Mammifers,” PL 11, London, 4to, 
1852. ■ 

®®® Beommb’s “ Atlas zu A. v. Humboldt’s Kosmos,” — Geographischm Verbreitnng der 
porzuglkheren Sdugikiere auf der Prdey Stuttgart, 1861, PL 82. 

Zoological map showing the distribution of Animals over the Wotldy London, Eeyaolds, 

1851 

RZgne animal de M. le Baron Cuvier disposi en Tableaux mUhodiquesy Paris, fob, 1832. 

41 V , 
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Ko. 13.— Cercopitliecus rate. 

[SCHREBBE, XTI, B.] 

14. — Cercopithecus !Fauiius; 

[SCHREBRE, XII.] 

15. — CercopitliecBS pygerytKras. 

[Cuvier, Mammiftrcs, “Vervet.”] 

16. — Cercopitlxecus Mona. 
[Aumbeet, IV, 2, fig. 7.] 

17. — Cercopitliecus cephus. 
[Aumbert, IV, 2, fig. 12.] 

18. — Cercopitliecus nictitans. 
[Aurebert, IV, 1, fig. 2.] 


ITo. 1.— Troglodytes 0orilla. 

[Rousseau ET BevEru, 

Paris, Mels. d’Hist. Nat, 1854, PI. XIII 

« individu adulte envoyo du Gabon par M. le 
Dr. Pranqnet, 1852 colored by directions 
in Gervais, I, p. 28.] 

2. — Troglodytes niger.- 

[Lesson, lUmiraiions de Zociogie^ PI. 32.] 

3. — Simla Satyras. 

[Chenu, pi. 4, “pose naturelle:’’ colored by 
WAaNER, Pl. I.] 

4. — Hylol)ates syndactylus, 

[P. Cuvier, Mmmifiresj PL III.] 

5. — Hylol»ates ^bimanim. 

[AuREBERT, SingeSf I, PL 2.] 

6. — Hylobates Hoolock. 

[Chenu, Fig. 62, pp. 63-4:— Jarrine, ML Lib, 
PL 3.] 

7. — Hylobates Leuciscus. 

[SCHREBER, Saugthiere, Tab. HI, B.] 


19. — Semnopitbecus oomatus. 

[SCHREBER, XXIV, A.] 

20. — Macacus aureus. 

[Zoclogie dela‘^ Bonite,’^ PK 2.] 


21.— Macacus silenus. 
[Aurebert, II, 1, fig. 3.] 


8. — Hylobates funereus. 

[Wagner, p. 18 Jirc/tir. du kus,^ V, p. 632, 
Tab. 26.] 

9. — Hylobates agilis. 

[Gervais, p. 64 : — Jarrine, pp. 109-14, PL 5.] 

10. — Colabus Quereza. 

[RiiPPEL, WerlitMerej II, Tab, d.] 


22. — Macacus nemestrinus. 
[F. Cuvier, XIH.] 

23. — Macacus EJiesus. 
[Aurebert, II, 1, fig. 1.] 

24. — Macacus Maimon. 

[F. Cuvier, Mam.} 

25. — Macacus ecandatus, 
[Aurebert, I, 3, fig. 1.] 

26. — Cynocepbalus sphinx. 
[Schreber, VI, or XIII, B.] 


11. — Colobus polycomos. 

[Schreber, X, D.] 

12. — Semnopitbecus Entellus. 

[Aurebert, Singes ^ PL IT,] 

612 Dictionnaire universelk d" Bisiom JS^cUureUe, Paris, 1847, ‘‘Quadrimanes,” X, pp, 668-70. 
616 Storia JSfaiurale delle JScimie e dd Maki disposla con ordine, Milano, fol., 1822. 

SyshmatiaeKm Verzekhniz, &o., sive Synopsis Mammaliurnj Solothuru, 8vo, 1844, vol. i. 
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No. 2T. — Cynocei^lialiis Hamadryas. 

[Soheeber, X Gervais, T : — Chenu, fig. 143 : 
— Fischer, pp. 35-6:— Wagner, p, 62: — Be 
Bminvuue, OsUographie, p. 23.] 


No. 28. — CynocepKalus Mormon. 
[Jarpinb, PI. 17.] 

20. — Cynocephalus leucopliae-as. 

[CuTiER, Ann. du Mics.f IX; Tab. 37.] 


SXMIJE.OBllS NOYJE, PLATYEHINJE. 


No. 30. — Mycetes nrsmns. 

[Audejberx, V, 1, fig. 1.] 

31. — CetJTis robnstns. 

[Spix and Martins, PI. “ Thierformen des Trop- 
iscbea America,” fig. 12 :— Jarpine, PL 21.] 

82. — Mycetns barbatns. 

[Spix, ibid., 17: — Wagner, Supplement, I, 
XXV, B.] 

33. — Ateles araclmoides. 

[Geoff., Ann. du Mus.. XIII, PL 0.] 

34. — Ateles Belzebuth. 

[SCUREBEE, XXYI, B.] 

85. — Ateles Panisctis. 

[Jaebinb, PL XX.] 

86. — Cebus Azara, 

[Audebert, V, 2, fig. 1.] 

87. — Chrysotlirix scinreus. 

[B’ORBioNy, T%., Mammi/.^ PL 4.] 

38, — Pithecia rufiventer. 

[Aupebert, VI,. 1, fig. L] 

80, — Pitliecia melanocepliala. 

[Spix, PL VIII Geoff., Ann.^ XIX-, p. 
117.] 

40. — Callitliris personatus. 

[SOHBBBER, XXX a.] 

41, — Nyotipitliectis trivirgatus. 
[jARniNE,'FL XXIV.} 


42. — Hapale Jaccliiis. 

[Atoeberi:, VI, 2, fig. 4.] 

43. — Hapale penicillata. 
[Wagner, SuppL, XXXIIl a.j 

44. — Callitlirix Ingens. 
[Jarbine, XXIII.] 

45. — Hapale CEdipus. 

[Agdbbekt, VI, 2, fig. l.J 

46. — Chrysotlirix nigrivittata. 
[Wagner, XI.] 

47. — Hapale rosalia. 

[Jarmnb, XXVIII.] 

48. — Lemur catta. 

[Aubebert, Maki, fig. 4,] 

49. — Liclianotus Indri. 
[Audeburt, Indri, fig. 1.] 

50. — Stenops tardigradus. 
[Aubebert, iKiris, fig. 1.] 

51. — GaJago senegalensis. 

[SCHREBER, XXXVIII, B.J . 

62. — Tarsius spectrum. 
[Aubebert, fig. 1.] 

63. — Inuus speciosus. 

[Wagner, PL V.] 

64. — Cercocebus sabaus. 
[Jarbine, PL XIII.] 


But, that the above 54 specimens comprehend hut a very small 
portion of the varied species'’ of Monkeys already known, is made 
evident through the following table from Wagnbe : — 


Z)ie Sauffthiere in Abhildungen nach der JVaiur mit Be^ckreibungm von JDr. Johann Chris- 
tian JD, von Schreberf Leipzig, 4to, 1853, p. 3. 
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■i 

O' 

MONKEYS, 

Number of the kinds, j 

Name of Order. 

Known 

in 

1840. 

Classi- 
fied in 
. 1852.. 

Classi- j 
tied si no-! 
1S40. : 

" ■! 

2 

^'mvi 

9. 

. 3 

1 1 


7 ■ 

8 

2 * 

S'- 

4“ 


14 

25, 

8 1 


7 

5 

I 

5 


16 

32 

11 • 

6 

7 


11 

10 

2 ' 


7 

10 

1 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

! 20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


2 

7 

1 i 


2 

9 

i 


8 

9 

1 ! 


2 

10 

3 

Pithecia...'-.4 ...«•• ......... • ...... 

G 

7 . 

2 j 

Nvot.ini tfi 0(^11 *1 ........ «««»..♦• 

1 

3 

1 ! 

Oallithrix ...»»« ...... ...... 

6 

11 

2 "! 

Chi’ysothrix ......... .. »».... ...... ... ......... ..»•.« ...... ...... : 

1 

3, 

. I i 


15 ' ■ ^ 

^'26 i 

, 7 1 

Uiclianotus ...... ,•••.. .«.••« ........ ... 

1 

1 



2 ' 

2 


Lemur .» ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... «.•».. . ... 

8 

14 

4 i 

Galeocebiis ......... 

1 

1 j 

? mo's!,! PITS ............ ......... ...... ..... ......... 

1 

5 

3 ' i 

Steriops.. ....... .•««••••. ...... ......... ...... >•••....• ......... 

9 

3 


jMicrocebus ......... 

T 

2 

1 I 

Perodicticus ......... ...... ...... 

1 

1 


Otolienus..... * ...... ...... ..••• ......... •.••>*... ............. ...... 

4 

6 

1 j 

'Tnraiiict ...... 

1 

1 









Sum. 

128 

21(P 

53 * 


Hence, then, including .additions since 1852, we possess already 
more than 216 distinct animals of the monkej-tribe. These are 
thus classified, — after a lament regarding the difficulties oi systems 
— byGERVAis: — 

<'This first tribe of the Mammifers will be partitioned, as follows, into five secondary 
groups ; — 

1st. — The ANTHROPOMORPHS (Anthropomorpha), comprising the genera Troglodyte, 
Gorilla, Orang, and G jbron. 

2d. — The SEMNOPITHECI (Semnopithecians), divide themselves into Nasio, Srmnopi- 
THECi properly so called, Presbyte, and Colobus. 

8d. — The GUENONS {CercopiiJiecians), or the genera Miopithecds, and Cbrgopithkcus. 

4th. — The MAOACS {Macacians)^ who partition themselves into Magot, Mancjabet. 
Maimon, and Macao. 

6th.— CYNOCEPHALI {Ci/nocephaliam), or the Cynopitheci, Mandrills, Papions, and 
TaSK-OPiTHEOJ. ^ 

Of these five groups, the third alone is exclusively African: the four others, on the con- 
trary, have each particular genera in America and India.” 

The reader's eye, following the* black line of circumvallation on 
our Chart,” will perceive > that, except at Gibraltar (whither I)e 
Blaiiiville*'’'^ considers the«%eito be an importation), there arc no 

^ — gg 

Troh Rlgnea de la Nature^ Mammi/ires, 1** partie, Paris, 4to., 1854, p. 12. 

6tt Oateographie, p. 21. But see Gkhvajls, pp. 95-9. 
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moiikej s in Agassiz s European realm,— none in tlie Polynesian, nor 
any in the Australian. In the American, the Professor told me that 
np smtas are to be found northward of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird, however, obligingly pointed out to me two 
passages which seem' to leave the exact degree of latitude an open 
questioTi./^® 

But the strangest puzzle of all is, how to explain the sharp line of 
demarcation beheld between island and island, in the Malayan 
realm ; which a great naturalist has forcibly embodied in the follow- 
ing language : — 

“The [East-Indian] ArchiE.elago forms, as it were, a -world apart, as much b? its geo- 
graphical position, as by its relation to ethnography and natural history. Situate betwixt 
the Xndian continent and Austr^ia, the natural productions of this maritime world resemhle, 
for the greater part, those of the limi trophic. lands; and it is there only where the transition 
pronounces itself the most distinctly, where one observes a small number of peculiar beings. 
This line of transition is marked by the islands of Celebes, Flores, Timor*, and Boeroe. It 
tinds itself, consequently, between the 186th and 146th of east longitude of the meridian of 
Ferro. At the Moluccas, all nature already wears an Australasiatie {Papou) character ; 
because, beyond some chiroptera which stretch as far as New Guinea, and the genus of 
hogs, all the mammifera originating in that country belong to the order of the marsupials 
[every other animal having been imported}. * * * * In general, the botanical and zoolo- 
gical character of Australia commences at Celebes and at Timor ; so that these two islands 
may be considered as the limits of two Faunas altogether distinct. * * * * The Indian 
Archipelago divides itself, therefore, in the direction of west to east, as concerns geography 
and natural history, into two parts of unequal extension. The occidental part, which is 
the largest, contains the islands of Borneo, Sumbawa, Java, Sumatra, and the 'peninsula of 
Malacca ; whereas the oriental portion contains hut the islands of an inferior order, — those 
of Celebes, Flores, Timor, Gilolo, and, to takp the widest range, perhaps even to Mindanao.” 

MiiLBFR then goes on to explain how those larger portions that are 
nearest to the Hindostanic eontinent resemble, in their the 

southern parts of India,— just as Maury (sttp-t?, Chapter I.) has sluSwn 
it to be the case with mankind. He counts about 175 mammifers 
throughout the entire archipelago, Malacca and ISTew Guinea inclu- 
sive ; of which scarc*ely thirty belong exclusively to the eastern side, 
where, chiroptera inclusive, there are hut fifty species in all. 

In this singular arrangement of nature within so small an area, 
and amid islands so very proximate, the OrangSy the GibhonSy indeed 
all true Simioe^ appertain solely to the •western side 5 and are totally 

618 « xhe Monkeys which enterrinto the southern provinces of Mexico belong to the genera 
mycetes and hapaU^^ (Riciiaedson, Report on N. Amer. ZooV^^JBrit. As&oc. adv. Pdence, 
V. 1837, p. 138) : and ‘‘apes in the southern provinces of Mexico” (Wagnee, Bay&rkchen 
Ahadimuj Mtinchen, 1846, p. 61.) 

Saeomon Muller, “ Cosmographie, Zoologie compar4e ,” — Sieholds Monitevr des Jndee- 
Orientales et Occideniale^, Batavia, 4to., 1846-7, , pp. 129-86. M. Muller, as member of the 
Commission of Physical Researches, spent in the Indian Archipelago “onze ann^es des plus 
belles de ma vie.” . ’ ' t':'- 
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absent in the eastern : Celebes and Timor being tlie most easterly 
isles producing monkeys, and these only tom and 
Hence, the anthropoid apes, highest of the f 

where Telingan, Malay, and Negrillo races dwell : neittiCT those, nor 
even the lower monkey-forms, being encountered amid the homes of 
Papouas, Harfoorians,— far less of Australians. Now, what is essen- 
tially noteworthy, if depressions of temperature may expkin why t 
natural limit of the monkey-range does not extend itself outside o 
our black line of circumvallation elsewhere, such explanation has no 
force here. Its cause is inherent in some other law of nature. 


HITMAN HEAaS IN MOHKEY CHAET. 

(Eigs. A, B, C, D, E, E.) 

Having sketched, in the preceding pages, the relative positions of 64 “species” of the 
gimiada:, out of some 216 known, amid the zone appointed for them by Nature; I pass 
onward in the endeavor to indicate to the reader, through nx human headg, the sort of types 
co-resident witli monkeys within the same geographical area. These six heads, however, 
can merely serve as mnemonics ; because, had space permitted, and did we possess the por- 
ti-aits of numberless races with which wo are acquainted solely through descriptions, it 
would not have been a difficult matter to draw, on the same spot occupied by each quadru- 
mane, a bimane illustrative of singular correspondences; and then the eye could have per- 
ceived. that the colorations of the human skin, within this self-same zone, are almost as 
varied, and as diverse from each other, as the forms and colors of the monkey tribes are 
now therein seen to be different. This experiment may, in the future, be tried by others. 
In the meanwhile, the letters placed beneath serve to indicate the habitat of each of these 
six individuals, whose likenesses are very roughly traced. 


BEFEEBNCHS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

A. — AMEBICAIir. PururPuT^^* miion. 

[Spix and Martuis, RHst in colored hy Db Castblnau, Amiri^ du Bud, « PI. XIX. 

Cliiotait, fameux chef de Cher^tes qui a long temps dfisolfi la province de Goya*. 11 6tait 
anthropophage.”] 

To convince oneself of the untold varieties of these South American races^ — 
see Be CASTEnNAir (passim) ; Augt. St. Hilaire (Rio de Janeiro, I, pp. 424-7 ; 
II, pp. 49-57, 1S7-231) ; B^Orbxgny ( Voy., Atlas) ; Bebret ( Toy, Pittor. au 
Brisil, fob, Paris, 1834, 11, and plates) especially Rugendas ( Yoy. Pittor. au 
Bresil, transL Gblberry, Paris, fob, 1883, II, “portraits et costumes,” pp. 2-34) ; 
and Barwin, Wilson, and Fitzroy {Surveying Voyages of H. M. S. “ Adventure” 
and “Beagle” — London, 8vo, 1829—11, pp. 129-82; appendix, pp. 135-49; 
III; pp. 51MS). 

B. — WEST AEWJAlf. ^ BrtA ' ' 

[Choris, op. cif., llv. VI : colored by descriptions in RuobndaS.^ 

See Chapter V^_ ' pp. 
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£S, — 'EAST AFEICAlf. Mozamhii^u^l tti MT<tzih 

CDEBRET,Oj».^X,II, PJ.37 — “diff^rentes nations nfegres;” fig. 8;-oolored from Ms descrtptions 
til FaoBmmLE^s casts, and with Choejs’s accounts, liv. 

Salt (Foya^e to Abyssinia, London, 4to, 1814, pp. 83-41) spoke about tlie 
Monjou negroes on that coast as » of the ugliest description, having high cheek- 
bones, thick lips, small knots of woolly hair like peppercorns on their heads, 
and skins of a deep, shining black:” and again, that the Makcoa, Mahooam, 
who are negroes, and not Kaffrs (an Arabic term, only meaning “infider’), whilst 
possessing excessive deformity, and ferocity of visage and characters, did not 
possess any name for *‘God” except wherimh, meaning the “sky,” — any more 
than did the Monjous themselves, among whom “molungo” signified both Gon 
and sky. Compare Types of Mankind, pp. 609-10. 

B. —SOOTH- AEEICAH. Motteniot VenmT 

[From a photograph by M. Rousseau—Goierw AnOircpdtogigue, Faria— of her colored fhll-ske cast 
in that Museum.] , 

Compare her portraits in Cttvibr’s fol. Mammifhres; and my remarks mpra ' 
pp. 628-9. 

E. — MALAEAH. Serehis Dyah.» 

[Mareyam, Sonm> and the Indian Archipelago, London 8vo, 1848, FI. 79 tinted « copper'Colored,” 
op. ciL, pp. 6, 78.J ’ 

My brother William, long stationed at Sarawak (supra, p. 635), tells me that 
it is an excellent sample. 

F. — ‘‘BISAYA sauvaye, ou des montagnesy 

[Mallat, Philippines, Atlas.***] 

Compare the observations of Chamxsso (in Ton Kotzebue’s Vby. “Riirick,” 
II, pp. 851--98) ; and of Lesson and Gaenot (in Pupereey, Voy. “Coquillo,” 
Paris, 8vo., 1826 ; “ Zoologie,” I, pp. 8-106). 

The homines caudaH have been already treated upon (supra. Chap. T, pp. 458-9 notes 
183-4). Mallat (Les Philippines, p. 129) neither believes in them, nor in the reported 
unions between human and antbi’opoid genera ; on which Blumenbach (JDe Generis Ilumani 
mrietate, p. 16) indignantly wrote “ Hybrida humana negantur,” while Vjrev (Hist. Ifaturelle 
du Genre Humain, 1824, III, p. 491, &c. &c.) denies that such experiment has been fairly 
tried. 

Had not an account of the “ Orang-ATwiM,” and of the “Orang-(?nywr,” been read before 
the American Geographical and Statistical Society of New York, and received the Society’s 
“imprimatur” in pamphlet form (Report “on the East Indian Archipelago; and a descrip- 
tion of the Wild Races of men,” New York, 1854), I should have as little dared to refer to 
Capt. Walter M. Gibson’s most enchanting adventures (The Prison of Welteverden ; and a 
glance at the East Indian Archipelago, New York, 1865, pp. 120-3, 180-2), as to have cited, 
on African questions, my friend Mr. Brantz Mayer’s entertaining “Captain Canot.” As 
it is, the responsibility of publication, in the former case, reposes entirely upon la critigue 
of the honorable historians, divines, lawyers, doctors, and merchant-princes, who in council 
assembled to hear the Captain’s eloquent address, on the 24th March, 1855, at the Now 
York University. As I receive it, so I pass it on : with the mere remark that, the authentic 
descriptions science possesses of real men — the Orang'-henua, to wit — in Malayana, have, 
quite sufficiently for my anthropoid analogies, brought down humanity, in that Archipelago, 
to a grade not many removes from the rubescent so that, should Mr. P. T. 

Bamum ever be so lucky as to import for his Museum a live specimen of the genus “ Orang” 
(Malayice man), like that one figured by Capt. Gibson in wood-cut on page 180, I shall 
thankfully accept,— just as I should be equally glad to see one of M. d’AnBAUiE’s “ Dokkos” 
(Prichard, Nat. Hist, p. 806) — such a wonderful “confirmation” (not to mention also 
‘sundry dwarf “Aztec children”) par dessus le inarch4* 
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EX P LAX A T 1 0 N S 0 F M OK K E Y-G H A B T • 


FIKAL OBSEEVATIOKS. 

Tims, I think, we have ascertained that, in Continental Asia, Africa 
and America,— leaving aside Madagascar — no less than amidst the 
thonsaiid islands of the Indian Archipelago, there are scattered 
immense numbers, and many varieties, of Monkeys ; that, in some 
places, different ‘^species” occupy contiguous habitats, whilst theii 
specific analogues are only met with at very remote distances ; that, 
no two tracts of mountain or valley, hardly two islands, possess the 
same species'’ of Monkey; in short, no spot within the Tropical 
zones, however circumscribed in area, which does pot, if it has any 
at all, possesi its own simia or simise; and, finally, that such “ species” 
is rarely to be found anywhere else. This (if recollection serves) is 
the substance of what I learned from Prof. Agassiz’s memorable 6th 
lecture, delivered at Mobile. 

iSTow, does any naturalist claim that each “ species” of monkey 
was not created within the particular province, zone, focus, or centre, 
where we find it? Will any naturalist hazard a denial that such 
monkeys were therein created, not in single pair, but in “ nations” ? 

On ascending to Man, viewed as tlie “sole representative of liis' 
order,” after taking the preceding survey of his more or less antliropo- 
morplious precursors, — whether in relative palseontological epochas, 
or in respective station at a given link of the spiral chain of beings — 
is it, I would inquire, by accident that the highest approximations to 
the human form dwell closely along the Equinoxial line, almost iii 
antipodean juxtaposition, — viz., the red orang-utans, "with black and 
brown gibbons, in Malayana, and the black gorillas and chimpanzees 
in Africa? 

And, is it again through accident, I ask, that the converse of this 
proposition is true, viz: that the lowest forms of mankind in Africa, 
as well as the lowest forms of mankind in Malayana, vegetate, to 
this day, precisely where the highest, most anthropoid, types of the 
monkey “species” respectively reside? 

Others may believe in “accident,” Ido not, — ^^vhe^e nature mani- 
fests to my reason such harmonies in the action of Creative Power. 

•Still, notwithstanding my own belief in a CPEATOE, there are 
suchthings — things which the brothers Humboldt suspected and 
rejected Q,ni pretended tradition,'' All animals, 

Man inclusive, are said to have spread themselves over this planet’s 
superficies>duri-g the last (2348-1857) 4205 years, dating from the 


period wlien ISToah’s Ark grounded upon Mount Ararat, in Armenia, 
whose geographical position and altitude are well knowh.®^' 

By way of archaeological eicperiment, under the generally accepted 
hypothesis that the parents of all these simise descended, peripateti- 
cally along that mountain, and genealogically from that “single pair,” 
what species of monkey now extant is the one which is most likely 
to satisfy the conditions required ? 

Premising that such an unique couple*® must have travelled'dovm 
that mountain with amazing celerity,®® in order to attain warmer 
latitudes, and in quest of food and a home, — it is only the Py wo- 
cephalus Eamadryas^ thaf fulfils every necessary requirement. His 
present habitat— Arabia, and perhaps Persia— is the nearest in geo- 
graphical approximation to Mount Ararat; and we know that die 
lived thereabouts, near Mesopotamia, as far back as b. c. 886 ; because 
his effigy is sculptured on the Obelisk of Wimvood,^ assigned by 
Rawlinson to that date, under the reign of Jehu.“ I propose, there- 
fore, that a mule and female “pair” of the “species” Cynoaephalm 
Eamadryas [Ho. 27] be henceforward recognized as the anthropoid 
analogues of “Hoah, Shem, Ham and Japheth;” and that it must be 
from “these two individuals that, owing to transplantation, together 
with the combined action of aliment and climate, the 64 monkeys 
represented on our chart have originated. It is, notwithstanding, 
sufficiently strange, that, under suehr circumstances, this “primordial 
organic type ” of monkey should have so highly improved in Guinea 
and in Malayana as to become aorillm and Ohmpanzees, Orangs and 
Chibbons; whereas, on the contrary, the descendants of “Adam and 
Eve” have, in the same localities, actually deteriorated into the most 
degraded and abject forms of humanity. 


621 See above, Chapter V, pp. 572-^. , . „ 

TUc KorniM, apes V, note 341], are not menUoncd in Hebrew wntings nntal 

the recent manipulation of and aromcto by the Esdraie sehoo . Being alwaye “un- 

dear” to' the iLeUtes aud Mussulmaus. however dear to the Brahmane monkeys must 
have been taken into the Ark “two aud two” ((Jmeaw. VII, 9) ; and not by seven 

'‘’SThly^™ celebrated for their agility, and are the only “species” trained in the Levant 

«•« Babylonia and CTufea London, 

8,0 1838 n 371 observes, “ The monkey, whose country begins about 38 N. lat., is un- 
known in Assyria and Babylonia; hut it is not certain if it is not an extinct animal, for an 
Sle Hebrew scholar has stated to me, that the doleful creatures which are prophetically 
A fallen Babylon, ought to be read as monkeys or baboons. 

accurate copies of this monument. For the archmelogy of vaneus monkeys, see Be Blaht- 
tiulb (OMographU, pp. 28-49), and Gbevais (op. pp. 107-8). 

«« Typm of MmUnd^ pp» 701-2. 




In bidding farewell to the reader, iwoiiiamvire ms w 

oae more singularity, and to one now established fact, suggested by 
inspection of this Monkey-chart, viz :— ^ ^ 

1, That, within the black circnmvallaiing line which surrounds the 

zone occupied by the no ‘^ci^ization’*-T- except possibly in 

Central America and Peru— has ever been spontaneously developed 

since historical times. ^ ^ tt koq 

Europe, since the ages of fossil remains (swjjm. Chapter V, pp. o-o 
-4), has not contained any monkeys, save a few apes imported from 
the African side to skip about Gibraltar rock. The line runs south 
of Carthage, Cyrene, Egypt-proper, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Ariana, 
■and China. "We know that Hindostanic “civilization” w5.8 due 
exclusively to immigrant Ary as ; and that of Malayana, primarily to 
the migratory secj^uences of the latter, and secondarily to the Muslim 

Arabs. » , , 

2. That the most superior types of Monkeys are found to be 

indigenous exactly where we encounter races of some of the most 

inferior types of Men. -r, n 

ijt, ii. VX- 

February, 1857. 
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Leon Huchez, E.sq., New Orleans, La. 

J. A. Huger, Esq., Charleston. S. C. 

R, W, Hughes, Esq,, Richmond, Va. 

Samuel 1. Hull, E.sq., Charle.ston, S. 0. 

Thomas Hun, M. D., Albany, N. Y. 

Leigh Hunt, E.sq., London. 

Prof. Thos. Hunt, M. D., ITniv. of La., New Orleans, La, 
T. C. Hunt, Esq., Natchitoches, ha. 

Ariel Hun ton. Esq., Hyde Park, Lamoille Co., Vt. 

A. H. Hutchinson, E.<iq., Bladen Springs, Ala. 

W. M. Hutton, Esq., Memphis, Teun. 

W. Ivory, Esq., Edinburgh. 

Samuel Jack.soti, M, IX, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry Jacobs, Esq., Providence, K. 1. 

N. R. Jennings?, Esq., New Orlesuis, La. 

Edward Johnson, Bookseller, Alexandria, La. (6 c.) 

F. Johnson, M.D,, Natchitoches, La. 

Alexander Johnston, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

^Monsieur Jomard, Pres, do la 8oe. do Gdog., Paris. 
Georg© Jones, Esq., Savannah, da. ' 

Geo, N. Jones, M. D., Savannah, Ga. 

G. R. Jones, M. D., Memphis, Tenn. 

Pi'of. Jam e.s Jones, M.D„ Uni v. of La., New Orleans. 
W. Jones, Esq., lUceboro, Ga. 

Henry K. Kalussowski, M, D., IVashington, D. C. 
Roht. E. Kelly, Esq., Versailles, France (2 copies). 

L. C. Kennedy, Esq,, Spartanburgh, S. C. 

James Kennedy, A-M., M. D., New York. 

Edward M. Kern, Esq., U. S. N. Pacitic Explqr. Exped,, 

Wasliington, D. C. 

M, M. C. King, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

Hon. Judge Mitchell King, Charleston, S. 0. 

Wm. F, KintziJig, Esq., Philadelphia, 

Stephen D. Kirk, K.s<i., Charleston, S. C. 

F. Klincksieck, Ksq., Pjiri.« (2 copies), 

Charles Kochersperger, Kaq., Philadelphia. 

P, M. Kollock, M.I)., Savannah, Ga. 

Louis Kossuth, London. 

Miss Lace, Beaconsfield, Livespool, Eng. 

Mrs. Laing, Edinburgh. 

Abhato Michelangelo Lanci, Prof. LL. 00., Rome. 

W. G.Langdon, E.«q., Glasgow. 

F. Lanneau, E«q., Charleston, S. 0. 

The R.H. the Marquis of Lausdowne, K. G., F. R.S., 
Eng. (2 copies.) 

H. A. I<antz, Bookseller. Rending, Pa. (3 copies.) 
Henry Laurence, Esq,, Yazoo t'ity, Miss. 

Samuel lAurcnce. Ewp, New York. 

Leavitt & Allen, Booksellers, New York (4 copies). 
Roht. Lehby, .M.D., Charle.ston, S.G. 

Charles he Cesne, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Victor Le Cesne, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

John L. Le Conte, M, D., xqnhubdphia, Pa. 

The R. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Lee), 
Eng, 

Prof. Joseph Leidy, M.D., Philadolplaa, Pa, 
♦Monsieur Lemercier, Biblioth. Mus. dUIist. Nat., 
Paris. 

♦Chevalier R. Lepsius, Berlin. 

J. P, Lesley, Esq,, Philndolphia, Pa. 

Geo, H, Levis, Esq., PhilWlelphia, Pa. 

J* 0. Lfty, Esq., Sevaonah,, Ga. 

8. Yates l^ty, Esq., Savannah, Ga, 

BUsha H. Lewis, M. D,, Philudelphia, Pa. 

Saunders Lewis, Esq., Montgomery Co., Pa- 


Library of the Colonial Department, London. 

Library Company of Philadelphia, 

Library of the Society of Writers to H. M. Signet, 
, Edinburgh. • ^ 

lord Lindsay and Balcarres, CoHnshnrgh, lifeshire, 
Scotland. 

Adolphus Lippe, M. D., Philadelphia. 

Livermore & Iludd, Booksellers, New ¥ork (3 copies). 
Robt. S. Livingston, Esq., New York, 

Edward Lloyd, Jr., Esq., Manchester, Eng. 

Charles A, Locke, Esq., Boston, Mass, 
liord I.ondesborough, K. C.JL, F.ft.S., Eng. 

Andrew Low, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

Henry A. Lowe, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Hermann E. Ludewig, Esq., New York. 

John LuflF, Esq., New Orleans. 

J. L. Brown Lundin, M. D., Camp, Crimea. 

H. M. Lusher, Esq., Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. Lushington, London. 

Lt.-Col. Lyell, lion. E. Ind. C. S., London. 

Sir Charles Lyell, P.R. S., London. 

Wm. Mackay, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

*K. II. II. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S. A., M.E. A.S., Lond. 
Charles Maclaren, Esfi*, Edinburgh. 

Charles Mngarge, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Magee, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

W. G. Malin, Esq., for Library of Penn Hosp., Philar 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Mallet, Belmont, Hampstead, Eng. 

J. C- Mansel. Esq., Blandford, Dorset, Eng. 

Wm. B. Mardre, Esq., Windsor, N. C. 

*Mon.sieur A. Mariette, Conserv. Mus4e du Louvre, 
Palis. 

J. H. IMarkland, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eranew Markoe, Esq., State Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Wm. T. 3Iarshall, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

F. 3Iarx, M. D., Richmond, Va. 

Prof L. Q. Mathews, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, 
Ya. 

G. M. B. Maugh.s, M. D., Fulton, Mo. 

James Maury. Esq., New Orleans, La. 

B. F. May, M.D., McKinley, Ala. 

H. K. May, Esq., Memphis, Tenn. 

Joseph Mayer, Esq., F. S. A., Liverpool, Eng. 

A. H. Mazjck, Jr., Esq., Charleston, S. C. 

Alex, Mc-lndrew, Esq.. New York. 

Wm. McCabe, Esq., Whitby, 0. W. 

Hon. Judge Tiieo. 11. McCaleb, New Orleans, La. 

J. IL B. McClellan, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa, 

J. IL McCullob, M. D,, Baltimore, JId. 

R. IL McDonald, Esq., Memphis, Tenn.’ 

R, S. McDow, Esq,, liberty Hill, S. C. 

Thus. F. 31cDow, F^q., « 

McDowell & Co., Booksellers, Steubenville, 0 (2 a) 
A. 31. 31clver, Esq., lliccboro, Ga. 

John McKcc, Sr., Flsq., Chester C. IL,,S, 0. 

John McKee, Jr., llookseller, Chester C. IL. S. 0. (5) 
P. B. McKelvcy, M.D., New Orleans, La. 

F. E. iIc.Keuzie, Esq., Charleston, S. 0. 

M. C. McKing, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 
lion. Lewis 3IcLane, Baltimore, Md. 

3Iuldlc.ton & JIcMaster, Book.«icller8, Mobile, Ala. (25) 
Sir John JIcNeil. 0. C. B., F. R. S,, Edlnhnrgfa. 

Colin 3IcRen, Esq., Mobile, Ala, 

James SlcSherry, Esq, Frederick, Md, 

Mercantile Library, Baltimore, Md. 


A. P. Merrill, M.D., Memphis,- Tenn. 

Minor Merriwether, C. E., Memphis, Tenn. 

Frol John Millington, Memphis, Tenn. 

Charles S. Mills, M.D., Richmond, Ta. 

Clark Mills, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

Chas. Millspaugh, Esq., StLouis, Mo. 

The Dean of St. PauFs (Dr. H. H, Milman), Eng. 

J. B. Mitchell, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. Monro, Esq,, London. 

Jno. W. Moore, Bookseller, Philadelphia (2 copies). 
Thos. Moore, Esq,, Schuylkill Falls, Pa. 

Thos. H. Morris, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Prol W. B. .Morrow, M. D., Memphis, Tenn. 

P. A. Morse, Esq., New Orleans. 

Robt. P. Morton, Esq., Germantown, Pa, 

Mrs, Samuel George Morton, Germantown, Pa. 

Thos. Geo. Morton, M. D., Philadelphia, Fa. 

Alex. Moseley, Esq,, Richmond, Va. 

J. 51, Moss & Bro., Booksellers, Philadelphia, Pa. (5) 
Prof. James Moultrie, 5f.D,, Charleston, S. C. 

Wm, Mure, Esq., H. B.5L Consul, New Orleans. 

Dr. 5Jax Bltiller, Taylorian Professor, Oxford, Eng. 
Jennings Slurpby, Esq., Mobile, Ala. (2 copies.) 

The H. Lord 5Iurray, Edinburgh. 

G. A. Myers, Esq., 'Richmond, Va. 

W. H. 5Iyers, Esq., Loudonville, 0. 

W. Nelson, Esq., Edinburgh. 

Alexander Nesbitt, Esq., London. 

J. West Nevins, Esq., New York. 

New Orleans Club, per R. H. Chilton, Esq., New Or- 
leans. 

J. P. Nichol, Esq., Prof, of Astronomy, Glasgow (2). 
Miss Nightingale, Em bley, Hants, Eng. 

B. 51. Norman, Bookseller, New Orleau.s, La. (10 c.) 
Edwin Norris, Esq., F.R.S., F.ILA.S., Loudon. 

Prof. Gustavus A. Nott, M. D., Univ. of La., New Or- 
leans. 

Robert 5V. Ogden, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Samuel Ogdin, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jno. W. O’Neill, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Pddelford, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

W. B. Page, 51. D., Philadelphia. 

H. & John Parker, Booksellers, Oxford, Eng. (3 c.) 
Parry & M’.Millan, Booksellers, Philadelphia, Pa. (10) 
Edward Patterson, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Patterson, Esq., U. S. 5Iint, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Pattison & Co., Booksellers, 5Iemplus, Tenn. (6) 
Monsieur G. Pauthier, Paris. 

Abraham Payne, Esq., Providence, R. I. 

St. George Peachy, Esq., Richmond, Va. 

Sliss 5Iary Pearsall, Germantown, Pa. 

Jno. Penington & Son, Booksellers, Philadelphia (5). 
Hanson Penn, M.D., Bladensburg, 5Id. 

Penn 5Iutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 

J. Pennington, Esq., Baltimore, 5Id- 
Ilon. John Perkins, Jr., Ashwood, La. 

E. W. Perry’ Esq., Richmond, Va. 

Thomas 5L Peters, Esq., .Moulton, Ala. 

R. E. Peterson, Esq., Philadelphia, Ra. 

T: B, Peterson, Bookseller, Philidelphia, Pa. (10 c.) 
Gen. Robles Pezuola, 5Iexican Minister, Washington, 
D.O. 

. 0 ; G. Pbillimore, Esjq., M. P., London, 
lion. Henry 51. Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

James Phillips, Esq., Washington, D. 0. 

|| Wm. W. L. PhilUps, Esq., Triton, N. J. 
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fUsamj & C5o., BooIcBellers, Buffalo, N. Y. (10 copies.) 
Mwtiu Pickett, Ksq.., MoTbile, Ala. 

Hon. Albert Pike, 14ttl© Bock, Ark. 

Jusnes Pilians, E^., Prof, of Humanity, Miubuj^b. 
John Pitman, M. D., MempMi^ Tenu. 

3, N. PMt, Esq., New York. 

George Poe, Eiq., Georgetown, B. 0. 

Geo. F. Pollan!, Montgomery, Ala. 

M. Polock, Bookseller, Philadelphia! Pa. (2 copies.) 
WiHiam 0. Pond, Esq., Mobile, Ala, 

James Potter, Esq., Sarannah, Ga. 
plillip Poullain, Esq., SaTannah, Goo. 

Ittomas H. Powers, ISsq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William S. Priw, B«i., Philadelphia, Pa^ 

Pforidencn Athenaeum, Broridence, E. I. 

Pahllc library, Boston, Maas. 

Isaac Pugh, E^., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. P. Putman A €o., PuhlMiers, Hew York (20 c.) 

John BMg, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Howard Ean^'M. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eandall A Williams, Booksellers, Mobile, Ala. (10 c.) 
Eev. Wm. Porter Ray, lafeyette, Ind. 

James B. R^wd, M.B., Sarannah, Ga. 

J. Rehn, Esq., Philaddphia, Pa. 

■John K, Reid, Esq., New Orleans, In. 

A. B. Reinagle, Esq., Oxford, England. 

’Monsieur Ernest Renan, Bihlioth. Imp., Paris. 

Wm. Rhett, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 

A. Henry Rhind, Esq., Slbster, near Wick, N. B. 

R. 0. Richardson, M. B,, Natchitoches, La. 

Prof. John Leonard Riddell, M.B., Unlv. of La., New 
Orleans. 

Geo. W. Riggs, Esq., W^hington, B. 0. 
lUsing Star Grou;^, Greeariile, 0. 

#. Lea Roberts, Esq,, New York. 

F. M. Robertson, M. B., Charleston, S. 0. 

Hon. Judge Jno. B, Robertson, New Orleans, La. (2) 
T. G. Robertson, Bookseller, Hagerstown, Md. (3 o.) 

H. Robinson, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

0. M. Rolison, Esq., lA>ndon. 

Yhomas W. Robison, Esq., Kingston, O. W. 

Col. W. S. RockweU, Milledgerille, Ga. 

Wm. B. Rodman, Ej^., Washington, N. 0. 

John Rodgers, Esq., U. 8. N,, Washington,. B. 0. 
George Rogers, Esq., M. B., dlRon, Bristol, Eng. 
Prof. Henry B. Rogers, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Romilly, Esq., Audit. Oiffoe, London. 

Howell Rose, Esq., Wetumpka, Ala. 

Andrew M. Ross, Esq., Sarannidi, Ga. 

Ihf. E. Roth, Prof of Sanscrit, Canteorbury, Eng. 
James Rash, M. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. James Bush, Philadelpbia, Fa. 

Russell A Jones, Booksellei^ Charleston, S. C. (26 o.) 
J. Rutheifford Russell, Esq., M.B., licamlngton, Eng. 
(2 copies.) 

Cbarl^ Ryan, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The R. H. Sir Edward Ryan, Kensington, Eng. (2 c.) 

Jmw Salaaar, Esq., Mexico. 

Monsieur Aug. Salsmann, Paris, 

W. 8.^Sargen8on, Esq., Pall Mall, London. 

B. F. Shaw, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philip T. Schley, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

Howard Schott, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rudolph Schramm, Esq., London. 

Mrs, Sails Schwabei, Manchester, Eng. (2 copies.) 

E. W. ‘S<^yriw% Esq^ New Orleans, La, 


Charles Scott, Esq., Trenton, N. J, 

Thomas J. Scott, Esq., Montgomery, Ala. 

W. E. Screven, Esq., Riceboro, Ga. 

Alexander S, Semmes, M. B., Washington, B. 0. 

Prof, George Sexton, M. B,, Lambeth, Eng. 

Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

J. W. Shepherd, Esq., Montgomery, Ala, 

Charles Sherry, Jr., Esq., Bristol, R. I. 

Miss Lydia Shore, Meershrook, near Sheffield, Eng. 
Nathl. B. Shurtleff, M. B., Boston, Hass. 

B. H, Sievelling, Esq., M. B,, London. 

Franc. Simenez, Esq., Mexico. 

W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., Woodlands, S. 0, 

0. U. Slater, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa, 

John Slavens, Esq., Portland Mills, Ind. 

L. Slusser, M. B., Canal Fulton, 0. 

J. C. SmMl, Esq., Toronto, C, W. 

J. S. Small, Esq., Charleston, S. 0. 

B. S. Smalley, Esq., West Roxbury, Mass. 

A. A. Smetr, Esq., Savannah, 6a. 

Smith, English A Co., Booksellers, Philadelphia (6). 
Bavid C. Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Smith, M. B., New Orleans, La* 

J. B, Smith, Esq., M, P., London. 

J. Gay Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Smith, Esq., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Joseph P. Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Llqyd P, Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stark. B. Smith, M. B., Windsor, N. 0. 

Madame Smyth, London. 

Jas- Solly, Esq,, Toll End, Tipton, Eng. 

Mrs. Spoir, London. 

Osborn Springfield, Esq., Catton, near Norwich, Eng 
Hon. E. Geo. Squier,- Fonseca, Honduras. 

Thomas Jefferson Staley, Esq,, Savannah, Ga. 

T. 0, Stark, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Holmes Steele, M. B., Savannah, Ga. 

Albert Stein, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Lewis H. Steiner, M. B., Baltimore^ Md. 

John Stoddard, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

*M. le Br. Here. Straus -Burckheim, Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris. 

Stringer A Townsend, Booksellers, New York (10 c.) 
T. W. Strong, Esq., New York. 

George Sutton, M. B., Aurora, Ind. 

Samuel Swan, Esq., Montgomery, Ala. 

J. A. Symonds, Esq., M. B., Clifton, Bristol, Eng, 

Rev. Edward Taggart, Wildwood, Hampstead, Eng, 
Benjamin Tanner, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. John James Tayler, London. 

A. K. Taylor, Esq., siemphis, Tenn. 

Franck Taylor, Bookseller, Washington, B. 0. (10 e.) 
Henry Taylor, Bookseller, Baltimore, Md. (26 copies.) 
J. K. Tefft, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

W. H, Tegarden, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

J. C. Thompson, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Samuel Thompson, M. B., Albion, 111. 

John Thom, M. B., Baltimore, Md. 

Ticknor A Co.., Booksellers, Boston, Mass. (12 copies.) 
Alexander Tod, Esq., Egypt. 

Hon. R. Toombs, U. S. Senate, Washington, B. 0. 

B. Torrey, Esq., Bavenport, Iowa, 

H. R. Troup, M. B., Barlen, Ga. 

B, H. Tucker, M. B., Richmond, Va. 

J. <3. Turner, Br. B. S., Mobile, Ala. 

T. I. Turner, M.D,, tJ.S.N., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof "Wtot W. Turner, Washington, B. 0. 
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J- Knight Uhler, M. D., Schuylkill Falls, Fa. 

Wm. M. Ubkr, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. E. Uihorn, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Wilkins TJpdike, Esq., Kingston, E. I. 

Prof. Gilb. S. Tance, M. D., Univ. of La., New Orleans. 
Henry Vanderlinder, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

William S. Vaux, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. F. Walgamutli, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir Joshua WaSmsIey, M. P., London. 

J. Mason W arren, M. B,, Boston, Mass. 

Jame-s S. Waters, Bookseller, Baltimore, Md. (10 c.) 
A. I. Watson, Esq,, U. S. N., Washington, D. C, 
Ilewett C. Watson, Esq., Thame.? Bitton, Surrey, Eng. 
.lohn G. Wayt, M. D., Biehmond, Ta. 

Thomas H. Webb, M. B., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. J. C, P. Wederstraudt, M. B., Uniy. of La., New 
Orleans. 

Wm, Weightman, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. E. Welsh, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mrs. C. E. Weyman, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Wm. W. While, Esq.. Concrete, Texas. 

James S. Whitney, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacob B. Whittemore, M.B., Chester, N. H. 

Morris S. Wickersbam, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. George B. Wilber, M. B,, Mineral Point, Wis. 

W, C. Wilde, Esq., New Orleans, La. 


Wiley & Ilalsted, Booksellers, New York (12 copies). 
Wm. Wilkins, Esq., Charleston, S. 0. 

Kobt. B, Wilkinson, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Wilkinson, Esq., M. P., I.ondon. 

Mark Wlilcox, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. Clinton Williams, Esq., Washington, P.O. 

Wh Thorne Williams, Bookseller, Sayaunah, Ga. (25) 
Prof. Bank Wilson, LL. B., Uuiv. Coll., Toronto, 0. W. 
Thos. B. Wilson, 'M, D., Philadelphia, Pa. (2 copies.) 
W'm. Winthrop, Esq., London, 

Hon. Wh H.. Witte, Philadelphia, Pa. (2 copies.) 
Francis Wood, Esq., New Orleans. 

Prof. Geo. B. Wood, M. B., Philadelphia. 

H. D. Wliodfall, Esq., London. 

James W’oodhouse & Co., Booksellers, Eichmond, V®, 
(10 copies.) 

S. W. Wkodhouse, M. B., Fort Delaware, Del. 

J, J. Woodward, Esq., West Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. M. Woolston, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thos. H. W'ynne, Esq., Richmond, Y&, 

J. A. Yates, Esq., London. 

James Yates, Esq., M. A., F. E. S., Highgate, Eng. 
The Misses Yates, Liverpool, Eng. 

Richard Y. Yates, Esq., Liverpool, Eng. 

Easton Yonge, M.D., Savannah, Ga. 

W. B. Zeiber, Bookseller, Philadelphia, Pa. (5 copies.) 



ADDITIONAL NAMES. 

Andrew H. Armour & Co., Bookselleia, Toronto, 0. W. (4 copies.) 
Charles A. Brown, Esq., Pa. 

Thomas Hartley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry Steegman, Esq., New York. 

E. M. Smith, M. D., Athens, Ga. (2 copies.) 




